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the newest watch 



One of the oldest ideas in the history 
of time measurement is an instrument 
that tdls the date as well as the time. 
Even in the days when men depwided 
on sundials, and would have been 
amazed at the thought of mechanical 
timepieces, there were instruments 
that showed the date and time. These 
were very complicated; they tried to 
show months, saints’ days, ordinary 
days and tide movements. They did 
not succeed very well, but to us now, 
they are fascinatii^;. 

With the appearance and use of 
mechanical clocks and watches, the 
same idea was applied. But the results 
were clumsy. Later, finer and more 
intricate instnnnents were designed, 
and these produced neat calendar 


bination of accuracy and neatness. 
Its dial has a window clearly showing 
the date, which changes automatically. 

The ne w est thing in timekeeping, 
borrowed from tlw oldest idea, is the 
waterproof, self-winding calendar 
watch. It is so Resent and practical 
—before writing a lettar cm: cheque, 
just glance at your Rolex ” Datejust ** 
Chronometer and be sure. 

The Rolez Datejust ” has the 
famous Oyster case, the first truly 
waterproof case in the world. It is 
self-wound by the Perpetual Rotor 
mechanism — first of its kind and 
still the best. And it is a true 
chronometer, complete with window 
dial, bearing the Roleac Red Seal, 
proof of its having passed the 


watches and clocks. The modern 
calendar watch is a superb corn- 



rigorous official tests of the Swiss 
Government Testing Stations. 
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litlh oneji with devotion and with care , . . for they are 


our dearest passengers. 


AIR-iMDIA 


Graceful apologies to Mr, Bemelmans, 
who does this tort of thing much better. 
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'Kolynos' with Chlorophyll arrests 
decoy germs ond helps to keep 
your gums healthy and firm! 
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This Fascinating 
Oil Business 



Condensed from the Burmah-Shell News 

7m 

he Oil Industry is by gaieral One of the latest developments ()f 
standards still very young, but the Oil Industry in India has been the 
•ts growth has been tremendous completion with the Government of 
ai... 'iven rise to a new industrial India of agreements for the construction 

rcvolui 1 the whole economic and of three refineries, by Stanvac, Caltex 
social field. Few countries reflect more and Burmah-Shcll. Of these the 

clearly both the possibilities and the Burmah-Shell Refinery will be easily 

problems of this age of change than the largest with an annual production 

India. Oil consumption in the Indian of 2,000,000 tons, a capacity which is 

Union today is nearly double what it capable of expansion to meet the dq- 

was before the war in the whole of mands of the future, followed bv 

pre-partition India, and this is sufficient Stanvac with a production of about i| 

proof that some progress has been made million tons whilst Caltex will have a 

in industrial and economic development, production of ^ million tons. The 

The Oil Industry in India exercises estimated total output of the Burmali- 

an influence out of proportion to its Shell Refinery is 475 million gallons 

size, because of the pervasive way in per annum—which is over 60 per cent 

which it affects the country’s economy, of tlic capacity of all the Refineries 

Mineral oils account for about 10 per under construction in India, 

cent in value of India’s imports, whilst These new enterprises are an indica- 
ia actual tonnage they represent a tion of the vital part which the Oil 

considerable proportion in movements Industry plays and hopes to play in the 

of goods through ports and of Port industrial and' economic development 

Trust Revenue—for example, over a of India. Furthermore, the Oil In¬ 
quarter of Bombay’s imports are min- dustry owes its existence to. and is 

eral oils and they contribute about a conducted in, an atmosphere of free 

crore of rupees annually to the Port’s enterprise. This is the great driving 

revenue. force behind its achievements. 
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MALARIA — Ross traps the Killer 


'A ",,E RE RUSTICA, written by Colu- 
" mella, a Spaniard, around 100 
X - A.n.. is a celebrated treatise on 
agriculture. To medical men the book 
has a special interest as it contains pro¬ 
bably the earliest hint at a connexion 
between fevers and mosquitoes. For 
the xl 1,600 years doctors turned a 
deaf ear to the mosquito's drone until 
I^ancisi, in 1716 , reiterated Columella's 
hypothesis. 

These, however, were mere suspicions. 
It was left to Patrick Manson, a Scottish 
surgeon, to indict the mosquito directly 
and to let loose on its trail a fierce 
sleuth vAio ultimately trapped the culprit 
that ca..ied malaria. 

In 1877 , m China, Manson saw that 
Culex mosquitoes caused filaria. But 
when he said so, doctors and scientists 
booed at him. Undaunted, Manson for¬ 
mulated his thesis on the mo.squito 
transmission of malaria in 1894 . In 
1880 , Alphonse Laveran, a French Army 
surgeon, had spotted the malaria para¬ 
site in a patient's blood. Manson had 
an answer as to how it got into the 
blood of the human host. Fie had all 
kinds of ideas about mosquitoes and 
he imagined that they ingested the 
parasites when they had a blood meal 
on a malarial patient and died within 
three days. The parasites then passed 
into water or dust and men got malaria 
when they drank the water or inhaled 
the dust. 

In 1894 , London was the scene of the 
historic encounter between Manson and 
Ronald Ross, a surgeon in the Indian 
Army. Now, Ross was a chaser of 
moonbeiuns if ever there was one. He 
wrote poetry and epics in the grand 
manner, dreamt of becoming a Mo/art 
and a Newton by turn. Besides, this pros¬ 
pective mosquito-hunter had earlier 
scoffed at Laveran’s germ theory of 
malaria and did not even know that 
mosquitoes were gnats! * 

Buttonholing this man, Patrick 
Manson infected him with his pet theory. 


Early in 1895 , Ross sailed for India 
armed with a second-hand microscope 
and the vow to see the end of this mos¬ 
quito riddle, once and for all. 

At his station, Secunderabad, for 
two years day in and day out, Ross 
pricked people's fingers, caught mos¬ 
quitoes, fed them on malarial patients, 
ripped open the mosquitoes’ bellies and 
pried into the microscope. When this 
fruitless search made him ‘crazy', he wrote 
bad poetry to relieve mental tension, sent 
SOS to Manson for advice. His Colonel 
took him for a mad upstart, people 
shunned him as a dangerous nuisance. 

Then dawned the fateful day. On 
August 20 , 1897 - known ever since as 
Mosquito Day Ross placed under the 
microscope a dapple-winged Anopheles 
mosquito that had been fed on a volun¬ 
teer patient, as usual looked into its 
stomach and saw again.st its wall a 
circular body with jet black dots inside 
it. It was the growing malaria parasite ! 

At this point Ross underwent an 
interlude of enforced idleness. Finally, 
at Calcutta, after an ineffectual bout 
with human guinea pigs, on June 5,1898 
Ross infected four healthy sparrows by 
getting them bitten by Culex mosquitoes 
fed on malarious birds. On July 9 , 
1898 he completed his demonstration 
of the entire life cycle of one of the 
parasites of bird malaria. The news 
created a furore in the medical world. 

While Ross was thus busy, Giovanni 
Battista Grassi, a myopic Italian and an 
authority on eels and white ants, was 
combing Italian marshes and startling 
lovers in lonely spots at nightfall in his 
hunt for mosquitoes. After Ross’s dis¬ 
covery of the malaria cycle with birds, 
Grassi charted out the man-to-mosquito- 
to-man cycle of the malaria parasite and 
proved that human malaria was trans¬ 
mitted by only the females of one genus 
of mosquitoefi -Anopheles. 

Thus ended Man’s hunt for the cause 
of Malaria that begun with recorded 
history. 
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An article a day of enduring significance, in condensed 


permanent booklet form 



The “hideous monstrosity’* 

which became the pride of Paris overshadows the genius 
whose worh^ helped shape the modern world 

Monsieur Eiffel 
and His Wonderful Tower 


By Frederic Sondern, Jr. 


LMOST A MILLION visitOFS tO 

Paris this summer will glide 
aloft in the Eiffel Tower’s venerable 
lifts to look down at the breath¬ 
taking panorama nearly 1,000 feet 
below—the brilliant colours of the 
boulevards, the magnificent build¬ 
ings, the whole charming dignity of 
the tree-fringed French capital. For 
most people the impression of that 
view lasts a lifetime. And that is 
exactly what Gustave Eiffel in¬ 
tended 65 years ago when he built 
the marvel of engineering which is 
the world’s third highest structure. 

Oddly enough, while the renown 
of La Tour Eiffel has spread into 
every part of the globe, Gustave 
Eiffel Himself remains relatively un- 

Condenred from 


known. “1 should really be jealous 

of the Tower,” he once said. “People 

seem to think it is mv only work. I 

/ « 

have done some other things too, 
after all.” 

The irrepressible old gentleman 
with the ramrod back and twinkling 
eyes had done many other things 
indeed. The father of modern steel 
construction. Monsieur Eiffel built 
some of the world’s biggest bridges 
with daring techniques that revolu¬ 
tionized bridge design. 

His secrfiinglv fantastic experi¬ 
ments with buildings of every kind 
sparked the transition from the era 
of stone and wood to the modern 
era of steel and concrete. Many of 
the engineering principles that went 

France-lllustf alu 
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into the design of New York sky¬ 
scrapers stemmed from the calcula¬ 
tions on which Eiffel’s masterpieces 
were built decades before. He con¬ 
structed the first serviceable wind 
tunnel and laid down many of the 
fundamentals of aeroplane wing 
and piopellcr design. For his own 
amusement he rigged up many 
“little inventions,” among them a 
workable system for talking films. 

“The most amazing thing about 
Grand-phe," one of his grandsons 
told me, “was his unfailing ability 
to enjoy everything he did. He 
worked harder than any other man 
I’ve ever known; he was also the 
happiest.” 

Gustave Eiffel was born of a pros¬ 
perous family of Dijon in 18^2. He 
failed his examinations for entrance 
to the Polvtechniquc, the French 
engineering school, but managed to 
graduate from the Central School of 
Engineering in Paris and went to 
work for a railway construction 
company. For two years he sat 
docilclv at his drawing board turn¬ 
ing out conventional plans. His 
mother — a shrewd, determined 
woman who ran her own successful 
coal-and-wood business — sorrow¬ 
fully concluded that Cnistave would 
never amount to much. Gustave 
smiled and patted her hand. “Be 
patient, Maman," he said. “I have 
ideas. You will sec.” 

In the 1850s Europe’s railways 
were expanding rapidly. Their 
most serious bottleneck was the 
building of bridges, which were still 
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constructed mostly of masonry and 
required tremendous expenditure of 
skilled labour. Eiffel decided that 
the answer was prefabricated struc¬ 
tural iron which could be rigged by 
relatively unskilled workmen. He 
gathered all available data on the 
characteristics of iron, the stresses 
and strains it would bear. 

When his company was given a 
contract by the French Southern 
Railway for a i,6oo-foot bridge 
across the Garonne River at Bor¬ 
deaux, Eiffel translated his data into 
working plans and took them to his 
su[)criors. The design broke all the 
accepted rules; but his calculations 
w'cre meticulously preci.se. And in 
the company’s boardroom Eiffel 
talked with a coml>ination of cold 
orderliness and infectious enthu.si- 
asm that gripped the mo.st sceptical. 

"[’he company accepted Eiffel’s 
plans. While experienced French 
engineers waited for the downfall of 
the impudent young.stcr and his 
bridge, Eiflel’s columihs, girders and 
trusses were fitted into place. The 
Garonne Bridge was built in half 
the time and at half the cost of a 
conventional bridge, (iustavc Eiffel, 
at 29, had begun to change the com¬ 
munications system of Europe. 

The success of the < Jaronne 
Bridge gave Fafft l the confidence he 
needed. “From my father,” he once 
said, “I learned to dream. From my 
mother I learned the hard facts of 
business. It has been a useful com¬ 
bination.” His father, a former 
cavalrv officer who had served un- 
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dcr Napoleon, always had grandiose 
schemes which he never carried out. 
Maman Eiffel was the hardheaded 
businessman of the family. In 1866, 
with Papa Eiffel’s encouragement 
and Marnan’s financial support, the 
Eiffel Construction Company was 
founded. The modest brass plate on 
the door of his Paris office read: 
“G. Eiffel, Builder. Every sort of 
metal construction undertaken.” 

One day early in his career Eiffel 
received a worried client—the sculp¬ 
tor Bartholdi. Some years before, 
Bartholdi had conceived the idea of 
the Statue of Liberty as a perpetual 
monument to the friendship of 
France and America. Millions of 
francs had been subscribed and the 


sculptor had begun work when en¬ 
gineers discovered that there was 
apparently no way of supporting 
the 150-foot copper giantess against 
the winds of New York Bay. 

“This glorious statue must be 
built,” blazed Monsieur Eiffel. And 
from his drawing board shortly 
came plans for a unique steel frame, 
light enough to be set on a compara¬ 
tively small pedestal and still strong 
enough to withstand the worst 
gale. While engineering colleagues 
scoffed, Bartholdi erected the colos¬ 


sal statue on the simple system of 
girders and braces supplied by 
Eiffel’s workshops. As a result, 
builders all over the wortd began 


experimenting with steel framing 
for every sort of construction. 


Eiffel’s Maria-Pia Bridge l>egan 
another revolution in bridge design. 



The Portuguese Government had 
advertised for bids on a bridge across 
the rushing Douro River—to be 200 
feet high and requiring one 500-foot 
span. Eiffel went to inspect the for¬ 
bidding terrain. “It can’t be done,” 
said an assistant. “Probably not,” 
replied his chief with a twinkle. 
“But it will be amusing to try.” 

Back in Paris, Eiffel retired to his 


drawing board; a week later he 
summoned his chief draughtsmen. 


"'Voila!" he announced. “I have it. 


We will hang this bridge.” His 
competitors gasped when the Eiffel 
company submitted its absurdly low 
bid and again when the bridge be¬ 
gan to take shape. Instead of the 
usual massive and expensive wood 
scaffolding Eiffel used steel cables 
anchored to pylons on both banks of 
the stream to hold each successive 


piece of the main arch in place until 
the next one was added. Common 


engineering practice now, it was a 
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sensation then. When 
it was finished, the 
Maria-Pia Bridge 
with its huge but 
marvellously light 
arch supporting the 
main span had push¬ 
ed the, use of struc¬ 
tural steel ahead by 
many years. 

Over Eiffel’s desk 
flowed plan after 
plan, classics of sim¬ 
plicity and economy 
—bridges in Russia, 
Egypt, Peru; dams, 
factories, stations, 
structures of unpre¬ 
cedented size. And all 
over Europe engineers 
copied them* One of 
Eiffel’s assistants pro¬ 
tested that he was too 
free with data that 
should remain the 



took them on expedi¬ 
tions into the coun¬ 
try. Sunday dinner at 
Bon-Papa's fabulous 
house was a thrilling 
ceremony. Statesmen, 
artists, scientists were 
often there, and Eiffel 
would introduce even 
his smallest grand¬ 
child with solemn 
pomp. 

In the middle ’80s 
a group of French in¬ 
dustrialists persuaded 
the government to 
organize a World’s 
Fair in Paris. M. 
Eiffel proposed as the 
symbol of the exhibi¬ 
tion a tower of iron 
300 metres (984 feet) 
high. W^hen the plan¬ 
ning committee balk¬ 
ed at so titanic a 


secret of the company. “But, my 
dear boy,” replied Eiffel, “if I have 
had the enjoyment of inventing 
something, why shouldn’t others 
use it? That does me honour. Be¬ 
sides, I can always discover some¬ 
thing new.” 

Wealth and fame changed him 
not at all. His closing time for 
thinking and planning remained ii 
o’clock at night until he was 80. 
Sundays he devoted to his family. 
Bori'Papa, as his children and 
grandchildren affectionately called 
him, was tlie hero of them all. He 
gave his “little ones” fencing lessons. 


proposal Eiffel went to the minister 
of trade with facts and figures and 
his plans were approved. But the 
French Government would grant 
only a fifth of the j^5oo,o(w esti¬ 
mated cost. Eiffel mortgaged part 
of his company for a loan to cover 
the balance. 

In January 1887 construction be¬ 
gan; 40 engineers and designers un¬ 
der Eiffel’s direction had worked 
for two years on the details of the 
15,000 wrought-iron sections that 
were to be fastened together with 
2,500,000 rivets. In 12 months 250 
workmen set up the four immense 
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arches, enclosing an area of two and 
a half acres, and fastened on to 
them the tower’s first platform. 

Paris gaped. La Tour was much 
bigger than anyone had anticipated. 
And then the storm broke; 300 
writers and artists signed a mani¬ 
festo demanding the razing of the 
“hideous monstrosity.” Petitions 
poured in on the minister of trade. 
M. Eiffel, for his part, beamed 
benignly and appeared every day on 
the highest scaffolding. “When it’s 
finished they will love it,” he 
announced calmly. 

In March 1889 the tower was 
completed. As cannon boomed a 
2T-gun salute Eiffel hoisted the tri¬ 
colour on the highest structure yet 
made by man. “Now,” he said, 
“the French flag is the only one to 
have a 984-foot pole.” 

Amazing as Eiffel’s feat was to his 
contemporaries, it takes the modern 
engineer to appreciate fully his ex¬ 
traordinary achievement. No such 
building had ever been construct¬ 
ed. He had anticipated the diffi¬ 
culties of working at great heights 
—vertigo and gusts of wind that 
might sweep steelworkers to their 
death. He used techniques that be¬ 
came recognized practice only years 
later. The cement-and-steel bases 
supporting the four huge arches are 
the precursors of modern reinforced- 
concrete foundations. 

Within eight months of its open¬ 
ing in May 1889 almost two million 
pc^le had visited the Tower. 
Eiffel’s debt was wiped out and 
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from then on, under his contract, 
the aerial gold mine belonged to 
him exclusively for 20 years. Close 
on a million visitors a year has been 
its box-office average to this day. 
Not one rivet or beam has had to 
be replaced. 

In 1894 Eiffel retired from busi¬ 
ness and turned his Tower into a 
physics laboratory. Here he began 
his experiments in basic aerody¬ 
namics which gave him the idea of 
a wind tunnel in which he could set 
up models of buildings and measure 
their stability. At 75 he published 
the findings that made it possible for 
engineers to calculate exactly the 
wind resistance of a building and to 
construct it with a minimum of 
steel framing—an important contri¬ 
bution to the early skyscrapers. 

Eiffel was happier now than ever. 
He bought one of the first motor¬ 
cars made in France and in it 
roared through the streets of Paris 
between his Tower and his wind- 
tunnel laboratory. The family pro¬ 
tested in vain. “One is young only 
once,” said Bon-Papa at 80. 

On December 15, 1923, M. Eiffel 
was about to preside at his 91st 
birthday dinner when, feeling tired, 
he decided to leave the party early. 
Kissing his family good night, he 
went to bed. He never got up again. 

Twelve days later the great en¬ 
gineer was dead. His monument 
today is not only the Tower that 
bears his name but the thousands of 
structures all over the world that 
owe their existence to his genius. 



New help for childless couples 



B). Grace Naismith 


I T IS a distressing fact that at least 
one out of every twenty married 
couples who want children are 
unable to have them. Yet such great 
smidcs have been made in the study 
of infertility in recent years that to¬ 
day, with treatment, nearly a third 
of these cases can achieve parent¬ 
hood. Fertility clinics, many con 
nected with university medical 
schools, now offer aid, and a grow¬ 
ing number of doctors are becoming 
better trained in diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. 

One of the oldest clinics of this 
kind was started 28 years ago liy 
Dr. john Rock at die Free Hospital 
for Women, Bt)Ston, Massachusetts. 
Since then, ch;ince.s of helping child¬ 
less couples, at tliis clinic and else¬ 
where, have increased from one in 
fen to almost three times that 
number. 

A typical patient at Dr. Rock’s 
clinic is the young wife who came 
after four vears of childlessness. She 
was shy and hesitant as she gave her 
medical history to the secretary. 
“Mv husband and 1 can’t under¬ 


stand why we don’t have a baby,” 
she said. “We want one, terribly,” 

“It will help,” the doctor began, 
“if you understand fully the human 
icproductivc system, and what tests 
we use to see if each part is working 
properly.” He showed her diagrams 
of the male and female organs. Ap¬ 
pallingly few men and women 
know even the simplest facts about 
conception. “Normally each month 
one of a woman’s two ovaries pro¬ 
duces a single egg. This egg, or 
ovum, about onc-tenth as large as 
this j;)criod”—the* doctor made a dot 
on his desk pad—“passes down- 
wardsfromthcovaryinto the uterus. 

“If conception is to occur, the 
male .seed, or sperm, which has been 
ejaculated into the woman's vagina, 
niList proceed up through the iJtcrn.s 
and into the Fallopian tube to meet 
the egg and fertilize it. Only one 
sperm out of the millions that start 
this short journey enters the ovum. 

‘Sometimes the Fallopian tube.-; 
are blocked. To find out, we do a 
Rubin test, which means passing 
carbon dioxide into the tubes under 
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pressure. Any well-trained doctor 
can make this test quickly and safely. 
If this gas cannot go through, we 
know the egg or sperm could not 
pass either. Then we take an X-ray 
picture—we call it a ‘tubogram’— 
which will show where the obstruc¬ 
tion lies. 

“We make another examination 
to determine the condition of the 
lining of the uterus, for the fertil¬ 
ized egg must find a proper bed on 
the uterine wall on which to grow. 
We study a tissue sample in our 
laboratory to see if there is anything 
about it that might interfere with 
the egg’s development. 

“W'e must also find out if the 
sperm can get into the tubes, A 
mucous fluid is produced in the 
cervix, the neck of the uterus, 
through which the sperm must pass. 
This may have qualities which will 
destroy the sperm. To determine 
this, we examine mucus removed 
after intercourse. So we ask you to 
have intercourse the night before 
your next appointment here. 

“This simple, painless post coital 
test also throws light on your hus¬ 
band’s fertility. For you to conceive, 
your husband must he able t(' 
produce active and siifficientlv 
numerous sperm. There are from 
200 to 500 million sperm in an av¬ 
erage ejaculation, and doctors be¬ 
lieve it takes between 50 and ^-5 
million to make conception prob¬ 
able. Since husbands are at least 
partly the cause of childlessness in 
fully .^0 per cent of the cases, wc 


have a special clinic for hu.sbands,’’ 

I’he doctor then asked the young 
wife to take her temperature each 
morning directly on awakening,and 
to record it on a chart. There was a 
possibility that she and her husband 
had never had intercourse at the 
right time for conception—which 
can occur only at the time of’ovula- 
tion, when the ovary has released 
the egg into the Fallopian tube. 
Usually this occurs 14 u» 16 days 
before the beginning of a woman’s 
next expected menstrual period. The 
“waking temperature’’ is lowest be¬ 
fore ovulation. Then it goes up 
about a degree, presumably at the 
time the ovary discharges the egg, 
and levels off until menstruation. 

Since normal sperm remain active 
for approximately 48 hours, and the 
egg Is thought to .stay alive an even 
Siiorter time, it is important to de¬ 
termine as nearly as possible the* 
time of ovulation. Temperature rec¬ 
ords are not infallible tests. Even a 
slight cold, indigestion or an emo¬ 
tional shock mav upsf'l temperature. 
1)111 most specialists find such rec¬ 
ords a helpful guide. 

The operation it* open a blocked 
rube, vvIhmi other treatments have 
f.iiled, may take two or three hours, 
and recjuires about eight day.'^ in hos- 
pit.il. Si.ar tissue tends to close the 
canal again.' Hut surgeons have 
found that a tinv tube of harmless, 
non-irriraling polyethylene plastic 
can he left in the canal at the time 
of the operation. It is removed after 
healing is complete. 
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Failure to produce an egg is an¬ 
other cause of infertility. For this, 
hormone treatment is sometimes 
effective. Tumours may be a cause. 
Frequently they can be removed. 
Inflammatory condition of the 
uterus can be treated with antibio¬ 
tics. 

Only couples who have tried un¬ 
successfully for at least a year to 
have a baby are considered by Dr. 
Rock’s clinic. Thereafter, four or 
five visits to the clinic, over a period 
,of several months, may be required. 
Sometimes pregnancy occurs before 
a diagnosis has even been made. 
Some doctors believe that anxiety 
and tension arc often the culprits in 
preventing conception, and that 
they can be relieved merely by a 
better understanding of the prob¬ 
lems involved. 

“It is not news,” the clinic psy¬ 
chiatrist points out, “that a severe 
shock or great fear or excitement 
can interrupt menstruation or ovula¬ 
tion—or bring them on at irregular 
intervals.” Emotional stress may 
even cause a muscle spasm of the 
Fallopian tube and bar the passage 
of the egg or the sperm, or bring on 
excessive secretion in the cervix 
which may hinder or harm the 
sperm. 

One frequently hears that a cou¬ 
ple, childless for years, has adopted 
a baby and then soon afterwards 
conceived one of their own. Many 
investigators believe that the frus¬ 
trated desire for a child, or the un¬ 
conscious fear that they may not 


be able to care for a child properly, 
may have made a couple tempor¬ 
arily infertile. 

Treatment of infertile husbands is 
usually less involved and less expen¬ 
sive than that of women. Sometimes 
nothing is needed but improvement 
of the general physical condition by 
means of diet, rest, exercise and, if 
possible, the removal of emotional 
tension. One theory is that infertile 
couples should reduce the frequency 
of intercourse if they wish to in¬ 
crease their chances of conception. 
However, a higher frequency of 
intercourse during the week includ¬ 
ing ovulation may be a solution to 
stubborn cases of infertility. 

At the clinic for husbands a spe¬ 
cialist gives private examination 
and counsel. Frequently the cause 
is failure of effective intercourse or 
of proper placement of semen in 
the vagina. More often the number 
of sperm is insufficient—sometimes 
a strong man, quite without his 
knowledge, produces none at all. 

Meanwhile, to the married couples 
to whom infertility is a direct per¬ 
sonal problem, it is hopeful news 
that for nearly a third of them their 
tragedy can now be righted. 

The Family Planning Association, 
whose President is Lord Horder, gives 
advice on sub-fertility, and treatment 
where possible, at many of its 156 branch 
clinics throughout Britain. Information 
on these clinics, and a booklet on the 
problems of non-fertility —For Childless 
Wives (price ir.), are available from the 
office of the Association, 64 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.t. 
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S1iangri-La For a Song 

By Barbara Cloud As told to Robert Froman 


T WAS in 1948 that niy hus¬ 
band and I contracted island 
fever—a virulent malady 
from wfhich, happily, we’ve never 
recovered. John, a commercial pho¬ 
tographer in Boston, had been asked 
to make aerial photographs of a 
factory in Portland, Maine. On the 
way up in the client’s plane we were 
amazed to see more lakes with more 

In c:.»ihvr>nc information for his book, 
One Mniton Islands for Sale, Robert Froman 
talked or corresponded with hundreds of 
island owners, real csialc dealers, govern¬ 
ment officials, captains c>f coastal vessels, 
airline pilots and others knowledgeable about 
islands. John and Barbara Cloud, he says, 
arc good examples of the many thousands of 
people who have staked out jrrivatc island 
kingtloms. There .ire more than a million 
other islands available—some for as little 
>C4- 


islands than we had ever thought 
existed. (We learned later that 
Maine has 2,400 lakes and ponds 
with an appropriate number of is¬ 
lands to go with them.) 

I suppose that like lots of others 
we may have dreamed of owning 
an island some day—if we ever got 
rich. But since we knew we’d never 
be rich, we called it a dream and 
nothing more. Now we were beside 
ourselves. Islands passed under the 
wings in all shapes and sizes, most 
of them apparently uninhabited! 
We hardly spoke—but we both 
knew we had to have an island, an 
island all our own. 

John got his pictures, and we 
stayed on to do some prospecting. 
After several futile earth-bound ef¬ 
forts we hired an amphibious plane 
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and told the pilot what we wanted. 
Apparently he had met all kinds of 
people, so if a couple of odd char¬ 
acters wanted to go island shopping 
it was all right with him. 

Within a matter of hours we 
found our gem, an unoccupied, 
beautifully wooded isle in Lake 
Sebago. There were several little 
penin.sulas, two of them sheltering 
a pleasant cove. Our pilot dipped 
down and landed on the lake. We 
climbed out of the plane and waded 
ashore. 

It was love at first meeting. The 
island looked as though it had been 
lying there waiting for us since the 
dawn of time. The cove faced the 
mainland half a mile away. On the 
far side was a gorgeous ten-mile 
sweep of sparkling water with a 
view of snow-capped Mt. Washing¬ 
ton in the distant background. 

As we wandered over the island 
John paced it off: 800 feet long and 
half that wide—about eight acres in 
all, most of it c()vercd with a dense 
stand of pine, beech, hemlock and 
maple. Great masses of blackberries 
were turning deep purple in sunny 
clearings. Occasionally wc stopped 
our excited talk and listened to the 
gentle lapping of water along the 
shore, the sigh of wind in the trees, 
the sounds of great activity from 
the birds. 

Eventually we lore ourselves away 
and taxied across to the mainland 
to inquire about “our” isl.ind. We 
learned that it was Inner (Jrcen, 
one of the Dingley islands, only 25 


/uiy 

miles from Portland. The owner 
allowed be would sell for £500. 
And we allowed we could afford 
to pay — maximum. (In the 

end, of course, wc paid the /^^oo, 
which we got by borrowing against 
John’s accounts receivable and by 
working evenings and week-ends 
on extra photographic jobs.) 

After weeks of eager waiting, our 
deed to paradise arrived. We were 
the sole owners of “eight acres more 
or less of island known as Inner 
Green, including all the land ex¬ 
posed at low water, plus all rocks, 
reefs and peninsulas between Inner 
Green and neighbouring islands.” 

We loaded the car with simple 
camping equipment and set off for 
our Shangri-La. 

When we stepped ashore from a 
borrowed rowing-boat on July 14 we 
were royalty surveying a new em¬ 
pire. We spent the day in a trance 
of exploring and planning. John 
caught two landlocked salmon, and 
we cooked them over our camp-fire 
for supper. 

In the following weeks wc built a 
wood platform and topped it with 
a 16-foot-square Army-surplus tent. 
John improvised a rough fireplace 
for cooking. Fortunately the lake, 
which is a part of Portland’s water 
supply, provided abundant fresh 
water, so we didn't have to dig a 
well. 

Aside from boating, swimming, 
fishing, most of the first two years 
—that is, long week-ends from early 
spring to late autumn—went into 
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clearing and building. Because we 
had gone in over our heads in buy¬ 
ing Inner Green we couldn’t afford 
professional help. But gradually we 
acquired skill with hammer and 
saw, and our happiness deepened. 

Our first architectural endeavour 
was somewhat hastily conceived. 
The owner of a Boston parking lot 
that was going out of business of¬ 
fered us an all-metal prefabricated 
hut that had served as the office. 
The hut was embedded in concrete 
and die assembly bolts were thor¬ 
oughly rusted. 15 y the time John 
got it dismantled the side panels 
were somewhat mangled. But he 
took the pieces to the lake, got 
them astride a pair of borrowed 
rowing-boats and towed them out to 
the island. By the autumn the little 
building was rc-ercctcd. It had a list 
there and a sag here, but it was 
weather-tight and it was home. 

Our first “privy” had only a large 
beach umbrella for weather protec¬ 
tion. Later John built an appropriate 
structure which 1 painted with an 
ofl-whitc interior and blue trim. 
From the “privy' the long view to 
the west is particularly lovcl) at 
sunset. 

The following vear we were plan¬ 
ning a substantial cottage when the 
tale of our struggles reached the 
students at a Fioston building-trades 
school. Six of them offered to help 
us start the cottage in return for a 
two weeks’ holiday on the island. 

The boys were as good as their 
word. They enjoyed themselves im- 


mcnselv, and left us with the fovn- 
dation and frame of a three-roomed 
house plus detailed plan.s for finish¬ 
ing it. At a lumber mill up the lake 
we bought inexpensive odd-length 
boards for a roof. Wc got the roof 
on in one terrific day of sawing and 
harnnicring, finishing by lantern 
light. Working at week-ends, we 
completed the cottage, walls and 
all, before the autumn freeze-up. 

The cost, including a secondhand 
refrigerator and stove that run from 
gas cylinders, was a little over £^^o. 
We were broke but happy. Our en¬ 
tire kingdom—island, hut (now a 
guesthouse), cottage and a rowing- 
boat with a small outboard motor— 
came to less than ^(^1,000. 

By now the drive to and from 
Boston had grown increasingly irk¬ 
some. Even in light trafiic it took 
three hours. Our route lay past a * 
.seaplane ha.se and wc thought how 
wonderful it would he to By hack 
and forth. The lake was perfect for 
landing, our cove an ideal place to 
mo<jr a plane. But flying, of course, 
wMs not for the likes of us. 

One day, however, we stopped to 
watch the planes and started to talk 
to a friendly nieehanic. The result, 

1 guess, was foregone. By spring W'C 
had IcartK'd to flv, our lessons cost 
ing us a little 'over £^0 apiece. A 
rebuilt 65-horse float plane was 
bought for /500. Wc got £^^^0 for 
a car John had u,scd in his business 
and put up cash. Later we 

sold that plane to buy an all-metal 
one for an additional ;^ioo. 
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Now we make the trip from Bos¬ 
ton in an hour and at less cost than 
travel by car. Occasional aerial 
photography jobs have paid insur¬ 
ance and operating costs, plus the 
price of a two-way radio. 

During the week, after a hard 
day’s work, we sometimes fly up to 
Inner Green just for an evening of 
being monarchs of all we survey. 
The moment we cut the throttle 
and glide to a landing at the island 
our city cares drop away and our 
hearts fill with special joy. 

The plane has greatly simplified 
our housekeeping problems. For¬ 
merly it was a long trip by boat and 
car to the nearest store. If we forgot 
something we just did without. 
Now we hop over to Naples on 
Long Lake, seven “crow-flight” 
miles away. Whenever we have a 
\earning for seafood the plane lifts 
us over to the lobstermen on the 
coast; 30 minutes later we have lob¬ 
sters on the stove at Inner Cireen. 

The plane has also brought us 
friends. Seaplane owners are a tight- 
knit fraternitv and are likely to 

0 V 

take to one another on sight. For 
a number of them our island has 
become a rendezvous and they oc¬ 
casionally drop down just for a chat 
and a cup of coffee. 

We fish right off our doorstep 
for salmon, trout and bass. In the 
autumn there are deer on the main¬ 


T is a fact which all people can 
word or name for the first time, you 
24 hours. 


land, and on our island pheasant 
and partridge. And the wild rice 
and coontail we’ve planted along 
our shore attract ducks and geese. 

Inner Green keeps us busy. John 
has built a small but substantial 
jetty, so we no longer have to wade 
ashore from the plane. This past 
summer he finished the fireplace 
and chimney for the main cottage. 
Though we like the soft light of our 
paraffin lamps, he has also wired the 
cottage for the day when we can 
have electricity from a generator. 

I began a flower garden during 
our second summer and last sum¬ 
mer we got enough ground cleared 
to add a small vegetable patch—for 
fun and self-sufficiency. 

Mind you, we have no special 
theories about how to live. Our way 
of life has evolved by accident. All 
we can say is that island fever is a 
heady thing. If a man’s home is his 
castle, his island is almost a world 
ill itself. 

Including the plane, our island 
represents an investment of some¬ 
thing over plus hours of 

work we have never bothered to 
count. Occasionally someone asks us 
what we would sell for. Our stock 
answer is a million pounds. 

And what would wc do with the 
million ? The only way we know to 
get as much fun as we’ve had would 
be to buy another island. 


verify that if you hear an unusual 
meet with it again in the course of 

—Edgar Wallace, The Dark Eyes of London 





I T BEGAN last December when a 
neighbour’s child left a fouplc o£ 
comic books at our house. 1 picked 
them up casually and began going 
through the pages. I could not have 
been more startled if I had stepped 
accidentally on a pair of king cobras. 
The comic books were loaded with 
the most depraved pictorial material 
1 had ever seen. “Surely these are 
not sold in my town,” I said un¬ 
believingly. “To our children?” 

They were. At the corner shop 
I found counterparts of those two 
crime comics, and dozens more 
that contained an equal amount of 

T. E. Murphy, columnist and editoiial 
writer for the Hartford, Ctmiieclicut, 
Courant, initiated H.irtford’s crusade against 
crirvR- comics by writing a column entitled 
"Design for Murder." His newspaper fol¬ 
lowed this up with a series of amplifying 
news stories, while Murphy kept pounding 
away at the subject in editoriaks. Hartford’s 
success in getting the worst crime comics off 
the news .stands is a tribute to the initiative 
and persistence of this writer and his news¬ 
paper. 


FOR THE 
KIDDIES 
TO READ 

By T. E. Murphy 

I Many of the crime comics your 
! children are exposed to are not 
; just tales of violence but of per- 
I version and depravity. Here’s 
'■ how one community cleansed its 
j news-stands of this literary filth 

sewage. I said to the newsagent, 
“Do you know the kind of filth you 
are selling to the children?” He 
gestured unhappily. “I don’t have 
time to read them,” he said. 

That was mv first lesson in 
apathy. 

The second was when I spoke to 
other parents. They shrugged the 
matter otT. Violence, they said, is 
normal in children. Not until thev 

ii 

had seen with their own eves that 
It is not violence but abnormality, 
perversion and decay that these so- 
called “comics” purvey did they 
begin to awaken. And when they 
awakened, wc succeeded, together. 
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in driving the filthiest of these 
hooks off the stands of our city and 
surrounding towns. 

It is not enough to “talk about” 
these hooks. People have to be 
shown. So, in order to brief mvsclf 
for my newspaper writing, I have 
waded through hundreds of comics 
in recent weeks. 

I feel as though I have been ti udg- 
ins: through a sew'er. Here is a ter¬ 
rible twilight zone between sanity 
and madness, an area peopled by 
monsters, grave robbers, human- 
flesh eaters. Here everything that 
the human mind has come to ven¬ 
erate and respect through the years 
of civilization is spat upon and 
trampled. Here ordinary murder is 
mild—mix it with sex. sadism, 
adultery, patricide, matricide, nec¬ 
rophilia, vampirism. Only in the 
tamest volumes is a character per¬ 
mitted to die bv knife or gun. This 
is the literary offal we have been 
permitting a few conscienceless pub¬ 
lishers to pour into the minds of our 
children -for profit! 

Here arc some sample, run-of-the- 
mill plots; 

Lucy is ten years old and in the 
fourth grade. Her parents arc not 
gofxl to her and she would prefer tf) 
live with her aunt in a nicer house. 
Her chance comes when her mother. 
Mrs. Johnson, starts to dope with a 
lover. When the two arc confronted 
bv Mr. Johnson as they emerge 
from the house, bags packed, Lucy, 
watching from a second-story win¬ 
dow, picks off her daddy with a -32. 
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The lover runs, whereupon Lucy 
places the gun in her fainting mum¬ 
my’s hand. Mummy and her lover 
are later seen in the electric chair. 
Then, in the finale of “Patricide 
Pays,” Lucy is seen smiling and 
winking because she now lives with 
her aunt in the nicer house. 

'fhat one was available for tiny 
tots on the news-stands in our town 
until our recent clean-up—and may 
be on your news-stand now. 

j 

In the same book arc also the fol¬ 
lowing stories; (i) A father beats 
his daughter to death, thinking it is 
her lover. (2) A man is hypnotized 
into whipping another to death with 
tyre chains. (The hypnotist is a 
wronged husband.) (3) A man hires 
a professional killer to knock ofi his 
wife’s lover. (A reconciliation brings 
death to the husband.) 

I’lius youngsters can obtain four 
different kinds of intra-farnilv mur¬ 
der in one volume. 

('onsidcr then the case of Bloody 
Mary, also formerly on our stands. 
Mary chokes her foster mother with 
a rope, (nits the finger on her foster 
father so that he is sent to the gal¬ 
lows for I crime lie did not commit. 
Later she stabs a psychiatrist and 
burns his records to conceal her pec¬ 
cadilloes. 

In another gem, entitled “I Killed 
Mary” (the name Mary is popular 
witii the purveyors of this literary 
dung), an inferior boy named Bobby 
meets a girl named Mary and walks 
home with her. They stop in a barn 
because it is raining. There she is 
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shown reclining on the hay. He 
makes advances to her, but she 
laughs at the “sissy.” Thereupon he 
picks up an axe, and is shown hack¬ 
ing her to death. There is a clOsSe-up 
of the girl's undraped leg as she lies 
murdered. Later the boy is shown 
hanging from the rafters of the 
barn, a suicide. 

That book was bought only a few 
yards from a spot where a ten-year- 
old girl had been choked to death 
by a sex pervert just a few days pre¬ 
viously. 

There were many other detailed 
recipes for murder on the same news¬ 
stand. In one, a detailed drawing 
showed how to rig a gun on a door 
so that it would fire on the next per¬ 
son to oficn the door. Another 
showed how tf> follow your wife to 
the railway platform and force her 
over the edge liy pushing people 
against her. 

One current comic is dedicated 
frankly “to the kiddies, a revolting 
yarn recking with fear.” It concerns 
a wronged husband who makes his 
wife and her lover dig their own 
graves and then kills them. After 
fen da. s the partially decomposed 
bodies ari^.a- joinetl together—and 
pursue the murderer. He fires his 
gun into the “decaviitg, maggoty 
flesh.” hut it “ilidn’t stop—it came 
groping towards him.” The descrip¬ 
tion ends at this point and a witch 
says, “I wish I could tell you in 
detail just what Sharon and her 
lover did to Larry, but how revolt¬ 
ing can one gct.^” We wonder. 


One cannot emph asize too strongly 
the role in these comics of cannibal¬ 
ism—the most deeply rooted of all 
human taboos. When we cannot be 
appalled at cannibalism, .spelled out 
to the last bloody detail, what can 
shock ijs.*^ Is the day-in, day-out de¬ 
lineation of this subject fit for small 
children.'’ 

Here in a comic book is a dining¬ 
room table on which lies a half- 
eaten human carcass. Here is a half- 
draped woman—breasts and legs 
emphasized as usual—and leaning 
over her is a crone with a cleaver 
saying she can hardly wait for the 
nice, soft w'hite flesh. Here is a cover 
showing a monster telephoning for 
room service and asking that a page¬ 
boy be sent up. Not food, he em¬ 
phasizes, but a boy -he’s hungry. 

The prize goes to a crime comic 
called “ 1 ’hc Feast of the Cjhouls.” 
This concerns a man who, while he 
neither eats nor drinks during the 
day, grows fatter all the time as the 

re.sult of his nocturnal activity. 

/ 

Feriodicallv the police are dismayed 
to find human bodies partially eaten 
as though by a wild animal, A tidv 
picture of the corpses in sexes and 
age groups is shown. 

Finally the man invites his niece 
and his secretary to attend .in inter¬ 
national gourmets’ meeting in Italy. 
When they arrive they find a table 
surrounded liy fat, hungry-looking 
men, but nothing on the board. 
W'hen asked about food, the uncle 
announces that the niece and the 
secretary are to be the meal. 
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Do these rather mild samplings 
surprise you? The odds are that 
some of these very books are avail¬ 
able to your children. If you are 
shocked, then vou have taken the 
first step in overcoming the moral 
apathy that grips us. I’hc second 
is to pass on your feelings to the 
man who sells these poisonous 
titbits. Suppose he sold poisoned 
sweets to your children; what would 


\ou do? 

Fortunately, sunlight is a great 
killer of the enemies of man. Your 
news-stand can be cleansed by let¬ 
ting in purifying light—by reporting 
precisely what that stand contains. 
Go to your local authority, go to 
your ex-service organization, write 
to your newspaper, and demand 
that this situation be given the sun¬ 
light treatment—with these under¬ 
standings: (t) that many comic 
books are good—some are educa¬ 
tional, others downright funny; 
(2) that this is not a prudish cam¬ 
paign against cops and robbers, 
cowbovs and Indians; such interests 
are normal interests of childhood, 
whereas adultery, necrophilia and 
cannibalism are not. 

When the Hartford Courant de 
cided to let in the sunlight, we 
jumped in w*ith all the power at our 
disposal. To start ofl, we did an al¬ 
most unprecedented thing for a con¬ 
servative newspaper—we lowered 
the masthead of the paper and across 


the top of page one on the biggest 
circulation day, Sunday, exploded: 
Depravity for Children—10 Cents 
A Copy. With the hard-hitting article 
which followed was a photomon¬ 
tage showing the covers of the worst 
of the crime comics. 

The effect was immediate and 
dramatic. Wholesale newsagents 
sent notices to retailers to return all 
books they considered bad. We kept 
the crusade going with other news 
stories and editorials. 

Individuals and groups of indi-. 
viduals had merely been awaiting 
responsible leadership. And, para¬ 
doxically, the happiest men of all 
have been the news-stand operators. 
Uniformly their reaction has beet.; 
“Good. We’re victims of a system. 
We don’t like the dirty books, but 
how can we check on everything we 
sell?’’ In the past, the contest had 
been going to the makers of these 
filthy books by default. 

Any community can clean up the 
crime-comic situation if a few re¬ 
sponsible people will set themselves 
to the task. To rail against comic 
books in general serves no useful 
purpose. You have to do something 
about the filthy books in particular. 
Your local newspaper can do the job 
if you will pitch in and help. 

Give the people the specifications, 
as we have done in Hartford, and 
the people react, as they always do 
on the side of good. 


crJ-lways forgive your enemies; nothing annoys them so much. 


—Osciir Wildf 



The Central Character 
OF THE Centuries 


By the Rev. Massey Mott Heltzel 

Minister, Rti-I Memorial I’rcsbytcrian Church 


HERE IS a fascination 
about Jesus Christ that 
we find in no other per¬ 
son who has ever lived, 
walked the earth men 
were awed by His presence, were 
drawn to Him by an indescribable 
power. He was so winsome and 
gracious that little children yearned 
to climb on His knee, and yet so 
manly and stern that strong men 
stepped aside to let Him pass, or ran 
from the temple when He accused 
them of making it a den of thieve.s. 

After i() centuries Jesus is still the 
disturbing, surprising, fascinating 
Master of men. Even sceptics can¬ 
not get Him out of their minds. He 
has a tremendous, almost irre.sistible 
appeal to all races and clas.scs. 

It is not recorded that Jesus ever 
wrote a thing, yet His teachings 
have exerted a greater influence 
upon the thought and life of the 
Western world than the words of 


T HIS ARTICLE is condcnscfl from :i sermon 
delivered aiRcid Memorial, .Augusta, Georgia, 
on Sunday. December 27, 195to a congre- 
ption including President and Mrs. Ri-sen- 
iKiW'cr. 


all other teachers combined. He has 
led more righteous crusades and in¬ 
augurated more needed reforms 
than all other strong men combined. 
Our calendar is (lifted backwards 
and forwards from Him. Whether 
we stand in an art gallery or visit a 
great library or listen to the master 
works of music, wc realize that He 
is indeed the central character of the 
centuries, for more arti'^ts have pro¬ 
claimed His glory than that of any 
other man. 

His influence over individuals is 
amazing. Far more would die for 
Him if need he than for anyone 
else. Instinctively we consider con¬ 
duct right or wrong depending on 
whether it is Christian conduct. No¬ 
where is His influence summed up 
better than in the familiar state¬ 
ment: “All the armies that ever 
marched, and all the navies that 
ever were built, and all the parlia¬ 
ments that ever .sat, and all the 
kings that ever reigned, put to¬ 
gether, have not affected the life of 
mankind on this earth as powerfully 
as has that One Solitary Life.” 

Today many who once thought 
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they could get along without Christ 
in our troubled world are turning 
again to Him for inspiration and 
guidance. It is imfX)ssible to make a 
new beginning without Christ. Jean 
Paul Richter has said: “With His 
pierced hands He has lifted empires 
off their hinges, and turned the 
stream of centuries out of its chan- 
nel, and still governs the ages.” 

Anyone with such influence is 
bound to fascinate. 

I'herc was something .so magnetic 
about Christ’s person that when He 
.said, “Follow me,” people followed. 
Wc can think of no wrong that was 
in Him, of no virtue that was not in 
Him. He was humble and loving, 
sinless and forgiving, and we have 
to agree with the centurion at the 
cross, “Certainly this was a right¬ 
eous man.” His moral stature alone 
would make Him the most com¬ 
pelling character in history. 

But there is more than perfection 
to make Christ’s person fascinating. 
He made stupendous claims con¬ 
cerning His person. He claimed to 
be both human and divine, and 
through all succeeding ages man¬ 
kind has not been able to renounce 
its belief in this claim. He said that 
He was from above while others 
were from this world, that He was 
eternally pre.sent with the Father, 
that He and the Father were One. 
No wonder He fascinated men by 
His very presence. Once when 
officers were sent to arrest Him thev 
paused to listen to the words of 
beauty and hope which fell from 


His mouth, and when they returned 
without Him they could only give 
as their reason, “Never man spake 
like this man.” 

Then there is His work. Here 
was one who always went about do¬ 
ing gcx>d, healing the sick and feed¬ 
ing the hungry and urging the sin¬ 
ful to sin no more. He performed 
mighty works that the glory of God 
might be made manifest among 
men. 1 le came on a unique mission: 
to seek and to save the lost, not to 
be ministeied unto but to minister 
and to give His life as a ransom for 
the many. 

Think of His work as a teacher. 
Simply, attractively, powerfully, He 
told men and women and children 
about Ciod and the true w'ay of 
eternal life. He taught such di.stinc- 
tivc virtues as humility, love and 
forgiveness, and then enforced them 
by His own example. The words of 
other teachers grow ob.soletc with 
time, but the words of jc.sus have 
everlasting freshness. 

But C'hrist fascinates most of all 
bv His cross. Nothing else that He 
ever said or did draws us as docs 
this magnet of (dirislian fact and 
faith. Men just cannot forget the 
picture of tint strange man on a 
cross, and as they look they remem¬ 
ber His promise that He would die 
in that manner for them. 

A story is told of the novelist 
Thackeray and three companions 
walking out from old Edinburgh. 
Passing a quarry, they saw a wood¬ 
en crane, standing out like a giant 
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cross against the sky, and Thackeray 
pointed and murmured one word, 
“Calvary.” Then all four, suddenly 
grown silent, moved forward, pon¬ 
dering deeply. Why should that 
rather common object have made 
them think of Calvary? They had 
experienced again the perennial fas¬ 
cination of the cross. 

Finally, there is His preseiice. 
The first Christians knew that death 
had not ended things for Him. He 
had risen and was alive with them ! 
Whether we like it or not He is 
always here; we could not get rid 
of Him even if we would. And we 
have to do something about Him 
personally; we must answer these 
(|ucslions: “What thinh^ ye of the 
Christ?'’ and “What shall I do then 
with Jestis?” 

Once, before he set out to scale a 
certain peak, the famous mountain 
climber (korge Leigh-Mallorv w'as 
asked, “W’hy must you climb that 
awful mountain?” And he an¬ 
swered, “Because it's there.” There 
was a fascination about the moun- 
taiii, an irresistible something he 
could not ignore; its presence 
haunted him and he had to do 
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something about it. It is even so 
with that towering figure of history, 
the grand Galilean. After 19 cen¬ 
turies He is there. We cannot get 
Him out of our minds and out of 
our lives. Always He is there, and 
we must do something about Him. 

What thinly ye of the Christ? We 
have to think something of Him. 
What shall I do then with Jesus? 
We hav'e to do something with 
Him. For we cannot ignore Him. 

Since this is true, the sensible way 
to think of Him is the way He has 
taught us to think, to see Him as 
Son of God and Saviour of men. 
And the sensible thing is to take 
Him into our lives and live with 
Him and for Him. For He who is 
Deity in its fullness and humanity 
in its fullness w'ill give us life in its 
fullness. He has promised the abun¬ 
dant life to His people. If we believe 
He is all wc have said He is, then 
let us live as though we believed it. 
That is how we must think of Him; 
that is what w^c must dci with Jesus. 

Wli atever men may do with Him 
--scorn Him, rebel against Him, 
crucify Him afresh—they will not 
forget Him. 


„ T he Totiic of Praise 

n ... 

(' R.MsR i,s not only gratilying- it i.s the source of fresh energy which 
can be measured in the laboratory. 

Dr. Henry H. (Joildard, in his years at the Vineland Training School 
in New Itrscy, u.scd the “ergograph,” an instrument devised to measure 
fatigue. When an assistant said to a tired child at the instrument, “You’re 
doing fine, )ohti," the boy’s energy-curve .soared. Discouragement and 
fault-finding were found to have a measurable opposite efTcct. 




Fat 
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By Carter Henderson 

.QA^yNTHROP Aldrich, U.S. Am- 

' 1 * 1 / bassador to Britain, got rid 
of his elderly official car recently. 
To replace it he got a secondhand 
1951 Cadillac, not a gleaming new 
limousine. Four other Embassy cars 
were sold for ^1,216. 

A new American printer at 
Bonn, Germany, now furnishes, at 
a cost of 2^s. per thousand, the tons 
of paper forms U.S. agencies all 
over Europe had been getting from 
the States for ^3 per thousand. 

At Burtonwood, biggc.st U.S, air 
base in Britain, the Air Force is hir¬ 
ing 2,500 British typists, filing clerks 
and mechanics to replace GIs, Esti¬ 
mated saving: four million pounds 
a year. 

These thrifty doings are typic.il 
of the energetic economy shake- 
down America’s vast overseas 
bureaucracy is getting at the hands 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 
By mid-1955 millions of pounds 
20 


will have been trimmed off U.S. 
spending in other countries. 

The U.S. Air Force alone is going 
to contribute 24 million pounds in 
annual economies with a global 
scheme to replace costly U.S. person¬ 
nel with local workers, “Operation 
Native Son” will free ^5,000 airmen 
for use back in the United States. 
Bill Birkenhead, for instance, is a 
60-year-old retired Engli.sh motor 
mechanic who is scheduled to step 
into the shoes of Cpl. Roy Linton 
at Burtonwood’s big motor-repair 
shop. Birkenhead will get ^7 a 
week; Corporal Linton costs U.S. 
taxpayers the equivalent of about 
for. the same amount of 
labour. 

Mrs. Edna Stokes has already 
taken over a GI’s sorting job in one 
warehouse. Mrs. Stokes costs the 
Air Force ^259 yearly instead of 
,400 laid out to pay, feed, 
clothe and otherwise support Sgt. 
Arthur Milley, who had been doing 
the same work. 

The U.S. Embassy staff in Lon- 

j 

don has been reduced by 110, at a 
^i()o,ooo annual saving. 

The word is also out to cut cable 
costs. Air-mail is now used for 30 
per cent of dispatches once sent by 
wire; .savings, ^(^7,000 a year. 

West (Germany’s vast force of 
U.S. occupation officials had already 
undergone extensive pruning before 
Eisenhower came into office. The 
new Administration has come up 
with some drastic cost-slashing of 
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its own. Early last year something 
like 1,000 Americans and 6,000 Ger¬ 
mans manned the giant U.S. instal¬ 
lations. By April one-third of these 
Americans had gone and the num¬ 
ber of Germans on the payroll was 
down to 3,500. The yearly saving: 
about three million pounds. 

The U.S. High Commission in 
Germany formerly published an 
average 100 elaborate pamphlets a 
year telling Germans such things as 
how an American coal miner lives 
and what the U.S. Constitution 
means. It also published a fancy 
propaganda picture-magazine in 
German and supplied newsreels to 
German cinemas. 

All that has been eliminated or 
severely reduced. U.S. information 


services spent 20 million pounds in 
1951. By the time Eisenhower took 
over this was down to ten million, 
but the new regime whacked it still 
further—to about four million an¬ 
nually. 

A couple of years ago there were 
1,400 cars and trucks on ynclc 
Sam’s hands in Germany, not 
counting Army vehicles. The total 
today: 488. By the end of the year 
this number will dwindle to 251. 

America’s property holdings are 
being trimmed, too. A big portion 
of the huge building beside the 
Rhine near Bonn that houses the 
U.S. High Commission has been 
turned over to the expanding West 
C^erman Government—at a saving 
of ^^25,000 a year. 


The Last Word 

Visiting deep in the horse country of Virginia, a chap was thrown into 
a cocktail party with some 20 strangers. There are two subjects of con¬ 
versation in that area, but this was mixed company, so only one was in 
operation. Sometimes it was running horses. Sometimes it was steeple¬ 
chasers. Sometimes it was hunters. But it was always horses. 

The visitor sat quietly through a couple of hours of it. Eventually the 
hostess noticed his silence. “And what sport are you interested in?” she 
asked. 

“T hke to shoot,” he said, a dangerous light in his eyes. 

“What do you like to shoot?” 

“Horses,” he said bitterly. 

—^Joe H. Palmer, Thin Wax Racing, edited by Red .Smith and 
ropyriijht JO53 by A. S. B;irncs & Co., Inc. 

A WOMAN on holiday at a seaside resort had had enough of the bragging 
of fellow guests. She put an end to their going on about their butlers, 
their chauffeurs and their second maids when she announced that her 
husband had given a three-week expenses-paid holiday in the country to 
their cook, their cleaning woman and their gardener. 

She didn’t find it necessary to explain that she was all three. 

—Shawr.ee, Oklahoma, News-Star, quoted in Town Journal 



He fought for the freedom of his fellow men 


Garibaldi the Liberator 


By 

Donald Culross Peattie 


/,\nyone will fight for his own 
■ j liberty, but your true hero 

Vis the man who sets others 
free. To Italians “the Liberator” is 
(jiuseppe Garibaldi, born on July 4, 
1807, who fought for freedom not 
only in the Old World but in the 
New. With a smile as warm as the 
sun of Sicily and a voice that in 
battle rang clarion 
as Caruso’s, he was 
the very personifi¬ 
cation of his bca uti- 
ful country, which, 
until he came to its 
rescue, did not yet 
exist as a nation. 

For Italy then 
was partitioned 
among the great 
powers and their 
puppets. Across 
the rich northern 
plains from Venice 
to Milan lay the 
mailed hand of the 
Austrian Empire. 

The Papal States, 
heavily policed, 
stretched tight 


across the “leg” of the Italian penin¬ 
sula, like a blood-stopping tourni¬ 
quet. The foot, or southern Italy, 
and the island of Sicily were ruled 
by “King Bomba,” so called because 
he blew up his subjects with bombs. 
Everywhere spies, police raids, im¬ 
prisonments without warrant or 
trial, firing squads. Only in the half- 
free Kingdom of 
Sardinia (that is¬ 
land plus the north¬ 
western mainland 
next to France) 
was there a native 
Italian king. 

In the early years 
of the last century 
Italian patriots 
fought hit or miss. 
The man who was 
to lead them was 
still a young sailor 
knock! n g about 
the ports of the 
Mediterranean, 
growing tough in 
body, skilled of 
hand, his friendly 
face gctfijig rud- 
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dier with weather, his blue eyes 
keener with scanning the sea. Whis¬ 
pers came to him of an underground 
movement called “Young Italy” led 
bv the exiled patriot Mazzini. One 
dark night in Marseilles he sought 
out this Mazzini, a frail, burning in¬ 
tellectual dedicated to the dream of 
a free, united Italy under a republic. 
From him (jaribaldi learned more 
about the Risorgirnento^ the upsurg¬ 
ing movement for liberation. 

The young sailor was assigned 
a part in Mazzini’s plot to drive the 
King of Sardinia from his throne. 
He was to join the Sardinian Navy 
and with his confederates seize a 
ship and bomb the fortifications of 
(jcnoa. But before the moment to 
strike, it all fell through, owing to 
Mazzini’s bad timing. Garibaldi 
escaped arrest only by fleeing over 
the frontier to France. There in a 
ncwspai^er he read that a court- 
martial had sentenced him to death. 

That is how Garibaldi, at 29 a 
man without a country, came to trv 
his luck in the New World. In Rio 
de Janeiro he secured an old bark 
of 20 tons, made her seaworthy for 
coastwi.se sailing and chri.stened her 
the Mfizzini. IVo revolutions were 
then flourishing in Brazil, ITc 
states ol Santa (^at.irina and Rio 
Grande do Sul had declared their 
independence of the Portugue.se 
vEmperor, and to these phantom re- 
5 publics the exile offered his services. 

One day, .scanning the .shore with 
his spyglass, Captain Garibaldi be¬ 
held a girl so beautiful that he or- 
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dcred his gig forthwith. The navy, 
he suddenly decided, needed sup¬ 
plies. The first person he encoun¬ 
tered was Senhor Ribeiro, a rope 
merchant, who invited his customer 
to his house. The girl who brought 
the coffee that in hospitable Brazil 
precedes business was his daughter, 
Anita, the girl seen in the spyglass. 
Eighteen, her figure tautened by 
horsemanship, her oval, olive face 
framed in blue-black hair, her black 
eyes sparkling and speaking, she 
proved on this clcjser look to be for 
Garibaldi the c>ne woman in the 
world. The merchant waved her 
awav to the back of the house. But 

j 

she had looked in the deep eyes of 
this blond-bearded buccaneer, and 
heard him murmur in Italian, “You 
should be mine!” 

Then and there (raribaldi asked 
her father for her hand; he was 
refused, and Anita was locked in 
her room, with her brothers set to 
guard her. They must have sided 
with her, though, for the lovers 
managed to carr\' on a correspond¬ 
ence. One night when a gig from 

the little' rebel naw touched at 

/ 

the beach Anita was w'aiting. 

Soon after, Ciai ibaldi’s fleeing ves¬ 
sels w'cre shelled by three Brazilian 
warships; concussion knocked Anita 
.senseless atop a pile of dead men. 
As sr)on as she came to, she was 
bandaging the wounded with strips 
torn from her skirts, and later when 
the gunner at her side wa.s blown to 
bits she manned the gun, loading, 
aiming, firing at her captain’s com- 
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mand. That was their honeymoon. 

When this revolution collapsed, 
Garibaldi with his followers escaped 
inland to the wilderness pampas. 
There the little party used the ruins 
of an abandoned plantation for 
shelter, and here Anita bore her first 
child. Three months later they fled 
through mountainous jungle until 
they reached sanctuary within the 
borders of the republic of Uruguay. 

The little family settled in the 
capital, Montevideo, but peace 
could never bring prosperity to Giu¬ 
seppe Garibaldi. Engineer, teacher, 
ship broker, importer of macaroni— 
he tried his best but always he 
failed; his life long he never had 
a head for business. There seemed 
no place in a workaday world for 
Garibaldi’s gifts. Then in 1843 Uru¬ 
guay was invaded by the dictator 
Rosas of Argentina. 

Five years later the Argentine 
army was still held up outside 
Montevideo. Rosas blamed none 
so bitterly as a band of demons in 
red shirts. Greatly outnumbered, 
they had twice defeated him in open 
battle. These “Red Shirts” called 
themselves the Italian Legion, un- 
'paid volunteers roused by Garibaldi 
to the defence of the country that 
sheltered them. Casting about for 
uniforms, they had come on a lot 
of red linen damaged by fire in a 
warehouse. Anita and the other 
Italian wives cut and stitched. And 
a red shirt was for ever after the 
battle dress of Garibaldi and all who 
followed him. 


my 



Their exploits assured the free¬ 
dom of Uruguay and rang out over 
the world. To the leader there 
came, by way of a hint as well as an 
honour, a sword from the Young 
Italy Society. 

So in 1848 Garibaldi stepped on 
to Italian soil once more, 60 Red 
Shirts at his back, the sentence of 
death still on his head. But he was 
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met by cheering crowds, and a cor¬ 
dial summons from the King of 
Sardinia, who was threatened by 
the Austrian Emperor. When the 
king refused to give a commission 
to so plebeian an adventurer, Gari¬ 
baldi led his Red Shirts indepen¬ 
dently against the Austrians. And 
when the king’s regulars were de¬ 
feated near Milan and Sardinia sued 
for peace, Garibaldi’s only question 
was, “Where do we fight next?” 

The answer came from the heart 
of Italy—Rome. There the people 
had risen; the Pope had fled to the 
protection of “King Bomba” of 
Naples. By popular acclaim, after 
1,800 years of oblivion, the once- 
glorious Roman Republic was re¬ 
vived. Against it were ranked not 
only the Austrian Empire, the Pope, 
“King Bomba” and meddling Spain 
but now France, too. For Louis 
Napoleon suddenly landed 10,000 
crack troops on the coast near Rome 
and sent them marching upon the 
Eternal City. 

To its defence rode Garibaldi, 
his Red Shirts behind him, after 
them the Bersaglieri, mostly in their 
teens, smartly uniformed in dark 
blue with cocks’ tails glinting in 
their hats. Then civilian volunteers, 
workmen in their smocks, peasants 
from the fields, shopkeepers, old 
men, boys. Marching in their midst 
was Father Ugo Bassi, * the red- 
shirted friar who preached rebellion 
from the ve^ steps of the churches. 

This “riffraff,” as the enemy 
scornfully called it, of some 2,000 


was assigned to the defence of the 
janiculum ridge, the most perilous 
salient outside the city walls. On 
April 30 Garibaldi beheld 7,000 
glittering French bayonets advanc¬ 
ing. From noon till dark the “Battle 
of the Roses” raged; then a white 
and shaken French general sued for 
an armistice. 

Now from the south came troops 
of “King Bomba.” Garibaldi was 
sent out to delay them. Instead he 
drove them back into Neapolitan 
territory, where the people rose in 
such response to him that the whole 
southern half of Italy might have 
been liberated then and there had 
not “the Liberator” been summarily 
recalled and rebuked for having 
“attacked without permission.” 

Now the French again trained 
their siege guns on the Janiculum. 
For a month the Italians fought off 
waves of attack, under constant 
shelling. In the midst of this, Gari¬ 
baldi saw at the door of his head¬ 
quarters Anita, whom he had 
thought safe at his mother’s house 
in Nice. Pregnant though she was, 
she had come to stand at his side, 
ready to die there. 

It is peaceful now on the Janic- 
ulum, with the blackbirds fluting in 
the pines and the sunlight tranquil 
on walls once battered by French 
guns and spattered with Italian 
blood. But here died the nobles’ 
sons, the peasants, the clerks, the 
workmen; here the Red Shirts lost 
almost every officer of the old Mon¬ 
tevideo days. Republican Rome sur- 
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rendered. But not Garibaldi. He 
swore he would fight on, from the 
hills. So on Rome’s last day of free¬ 
dom he rode through her streets, 
Anita pale on a black horse beside 
him. Four thousand followed them, 
all in the red shirts that marked the 
wearer for an outlaw’s death—or 
for glory. 

That retreat across Italy remains 
a national epic. Some 65,000 troops 
were spread in a net to catch these 
patriots without a country. Zigzag¬ 
ging through the wild Apennine 
mountains, Garibaldi led his men 
through the meshes. As blazing July 
closed, only 1,500 desperate men 
stood with their leader before the 
gates of San Marino. 

This tiny republic had for cen¬ 
turies offered all political refugees 
sanctuary. Garibaldi claimed it now 
for his starving and exhausted fol¬ 
lowers. He himself did not tarry, 
nor did Anita or a handful of other 
die-hards. Escaping through enemy 
lines, thev crossed the Rubicon 
where once Casar had and reached 
the coast near the mouths of the 
river Po. just a little farther now 

and thev could sail for Venice. 
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But all that last day Anita had 
been delirious with malaria, beg¬ 
ging piteously for water under the 
August sun. Garibaldi carried her 
thus to the waiting boats, but soon 
the Austrians were pushing out 
from shore to intercept them. Gari¬ 
baldi’s ship escaped briefly, only to 
be driven ashore. Distantly he could 
hear the baying of blo^hounds. 
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and sometimes a shot and a scream 
as the Garibaldians were tracked 
down. In the night, in a last long 
breath, Anita escaped for ever. They 
laid her in a grave in the dune sands. 

So it was over, the world thought, 
the bright dream of a free and 
united Italy. Unnoticed was the 
Italian candlemaker living on Staten 
Island, New York, or, later, the 
merchant seaman who went ashore 
at Lima or Canton, Manila or 
Boston. But the throne of Sardinia 
had passed to the young Victor 
Emmanuel II, a true liberal,' and 
through the grapevine of political 
exile word came to Garibaldi that 
the new king would permit him to 
return. So in 1855 the wanderer 
bought a farm on the stony islet of 
Caprera, off Sardinia, and there the 
lonely man lived quietly. 

But throughout Italy hope, long 
suppressed, was quickening like a 
drumbeat. The prime minister .ap¬ 
pointed by Sardinia’s young king 
was Count Cavour, shrewd, paun¬ 
chy, nearsighted and a devoted 
monarchist. Having got Louis Na¬ 
poleon, Emperor of France, to go 
over to Italy’s side in a new war 
with Austria, Cavour called Gari¬ 
baldi from his rocky solitude. When 
Garibaldi talked with Cavour he 
saw that Italians would more will¬ 
ingly unite under a working mon¬ 
archy than for the abstract idea of a 
republic yet to be created. 

But the lovely south still lay in 
chains. There “Bomba’s” son 
Francis, now King of the Two 
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Sicilies, had filled the prisons. Cav- 
our and Victor Emmanuel dared 
not lift a finger; open intervention 
might ignite the powder kegs of 
Europe. To the Liberator they gave 
surreptitious encouragement—and 
no help at all. Garibaldi must find 
his own ships, raise his own volun¬ 
teers. If he failed, he must suffer for 
it alone; if he won, the victory must 
pass to his king. 

By stealth he recruited his force 
—men with hot hearts and clear 
heads. They numbered just 1,000 
—“The Thousand” Italy calls them 
still. Boldly they landed on the 
west coast of Sicily; up into that 
brilliant sky went fluttering the 
green, white and red flag of Italian 
freedom. 

The Sicilian people rallied. They 
cut telegraph lines, overpowered 
sentries, interrupted supplies, to the 
confusion of King Francis’s army, 
and so led The Thousand by hidden 
trails towards their objective, Pa¬ 
lermo. But in the wild mountains 
they were suddenly intercepted by 
4,000 well-drilled royal troops. Bat¬ 
tling fiercely uphill, Garibaldi saw 
his men fall wounded all over the 
desperate slope around him, even 
his young son Menotti, the boy 
Anita bore on the pampas. “General, 
what shall we do.?” rang out the 
cry all over that murderous hill. 
Came Garibaldi’s answer: “Here 
either we make Italy, or we die!” 
His men heard it, the enemy heard 
it, Italy heard it, the world heard 
It. Leaping forward with drawn 
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sword, Garibaldi led the charge 
that sent a vastly superior force fly¬ 
ing in panic. 

Another army was rushed into 
the field to meet him. Leaving his 
campfires burning as decoys Gari¬ 
baldi stole round behind the foe and 
swept into Palermo; in three days 
of street fighting he captured a city 
defended by 20,000 troops. Then he 
crossed the Straits of Messina and, 
marching north, rolled up King 
Francis’s kingdom like a carpet, 
driving an army of 100,000 before 
him like so many cattle down the 
road to market. 

All Italy was afire with excite- 
ment, none so agitated as Cavour. 
The greatest Italian conqueror since 
Julius Czesar, with the populace 
hysterical in hero worship. Gari¬ 
baldi must surely intend—thought 
Cavour—^to set himself up as master 
of the new nation. But when 
Naples lay within Garibaldi’s grasp 
he held off the moment of sur¬ 
render until Victor Emmanuel 
could arrive. On November 7, i860, 
the first King of Italy, with Gari¬ 
baldi beside him, rode into Naples 
in triumph. 

Generously the young monarch 
poured out offers of a title, a castle 
before the Liberator. Garibaldi, his 
eyes twinkling, refused every gift. 
To serve Italy was its own reward. 

He went back to his rocky farm 
on Caprera, taking with him noth¬ 
ing but a few bags of seed corn. 
But the harvest of Garibaldi’s sow¬ 
ing was a free and united people. 
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cr/PUPPY at the gnaw-all O'*/::' 

Stage (Elsie Hawes) . . . He t-\ ";/f ■; 

had a firm chin, but lately ; 

the firm has taken on a cou- ■. Vii^' • > 

pie of partners (Eari wiison) 

. . . Conversation was wear ■■ ■vii-- i,. 
ing thin—they had almost ' ‘ 

exhausted their wordrobes (Ruth Clark) 

. . . He sounds off on world news as 
if the morning paper printed only one 
copy—and he had it (Nunnally Johnson) 

We used to settle our problems 




Marriage lines: The honey¬ 
moon is over when the dog 
brings your slippers and 
your wife barks at you 

(Watertown, Wisconsin, Times), .. 

Men speak of their in-laws 
as if their wives hadn’t got 

any (The Saturday Evening Post) , . . When 

two newly-weds feather their nest, it’s 
not hard to find four parents that have 
been plucked (Changing Times) 

Overheard: I told her I was a go- 


over cigarettes now they re getter but she was looking for an al 

... .. ready-gotter . , . Uninterested girl to 

ardent swain, “Henry, you’re playing 
with ice!” (A. C. Belmont) 


our problems (Milt Moms) 
Traffic 


jams: Once there was no 
stopping the week-end driver, but 
week-end traffic has taken care of that 
(quoted by Earl Wilson) . . . HorsC-pOWCr 

was a lot safer when the horses had it 

(Tii-CoutUy Record) 

Define points: Alimony—bounty on 
the mutiny (D. a. sharpe) . . . Sight¬ 
seeing trip—guided hustle (j. I’amei . . . 
Landed gentry—men who are either 
married or engaged (Vour Ldc) . . . 
Gossip—something negative that is 
developed and then enlarged (FDIC 
Club News). . . Diplomat—a fellow who 
has to watch his appease and accuse 
(London Opinion) . . , J3udgct—a record 
of what it should have been spent 

for (The Saturday Evening Post) , . . Any¬ 
body who asks for advice nowadays 
just hasn’t been listening (Cftflnjfin;?r/Wj) 
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As soon as a fellow resigns himself 
to fate, his resignation is promptly 
accepted (o. a. Battistjt). . . Play safe— 
treat all guns as if they are loaded and 
all sauce-bottles as if they are going to 
pour (Bill VnuRhan) . , . The line between 
properties is never more ciosely de¬ 
fined than when your neighbour mows 
his lawn (Pathfinder). . . When it comes 
to getting the news round, the female 
is more dependable than the mail 

(Quoted by GeorRC Fuermann in Houston Post) 

To the first contributor of each item 
used in this efepartment a payment of 
^s. will be made upon publication. 
Contributions, which cannot be acl^nowl- 
edged or returned, should be dated and '■ 
the source given. Address Picturesque 
Speech Editor, The Reader’s Digest, i 
' 27 Albemarle Street, London, W.i. 
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I N LABORATORIES all ovcr the world 
scientists are experimenting with 
a dark-green substance that may 
prove more important to mankind 
than atomic energy. 

This amazingly versatile material 
is a powder or paste made from 
millions of microscopic single-cell 
plants called algae, one of the earth’s 
elementary forms of life. 

It is edible and contains protein, 
fat, starch, vitamins and every other 
food component needed to sustaiin 
life. Most important, algar can be 
grown in whatever quantities may 
be required almost anywhere in 
the world—in oceans, lakes, ponds, 
even barren deserts. All you need 
arc light, water and a few inexpen 
sive chemicals. Algae have been 
known to multiply as much as eight 
timesevery 24 hours—and they can be 
harvested all the year round. Scien¬ 
tists estimate that only 19 per cent 
of the earth’s total land area might 


Scientists are finding an inexhaust¬ 
ible new source of food in tiny 
water-borne alga cells 

be required to grow enough to fill 
all the food and energy require¬ 
ments of the seven thousand million 
people expected to inhabit the earth 
by the year 2050. 

First hint of the great role the 
tiny cells may play in the future 
came from laboratory experiments 
just before World War 11 . Since 
then, developments have come so 
fast that one scientist has suggested 
mobilizing all the available scientific 
brains for a programme similar to 
the one which developed the atomic 
bomb. 

The U.S. Air Force’s Department 
of Space Medicine, for example, has 
asked scientists to look into the pos¬ 
sibility of producing alga* as a 
source of food and oxygen in a 
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space ship. The algae might be grown 
inside the ship, in transparent 
tanks exposed to the sun. The U.S. 
Navy has awarded a contract to the 
University of California to find out 
if algae can be used to supply oxygen 
and remove carbon dioxide from 
such enclosed working areas as the 
.new atomic submarines. Other 
groups of scientists are investigating 
algae as an incredibly rich store¬ 
house of valuable industrial pro¬ 
ducts. 

Some overpopulated countries 
are already turning to algae as a 
source of life-building protein. Thai¬ 
land is harvesting 5,000 tons of 
plankton—comprising both algse 
and other small marine life—a year 
from adjacent seas. Japan and Israel 
have experimental installations—a 
few Japanese are now trying out 
this food-of-the-future. 

Alg ar are among the most primi¬ 
tive of all plants. They have no 
roots or stems and many species 
float free in whatever medium they 
choose to inhabit. The types show¬ 
ing the most promise today are 
single self-contained cells, too small 
to be seen by the human eye. A 
thousand of them could fit on the 
head of a pin. They swarm in 
oceans, ponds, lakes, even in the soil 
(where they absorb water from the 
atmosphere)—and they serve as 
food for shrimps, oysters, some fish 
and microscopic animals. 

Each tiny alga cell is a miraculous 
food factory in itself. It absorbs 
carbon-dioxide gas through its body 


hly 

wall and takes up nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus and other non-living ele¬ 
ments from its surroundings. Then, 
through the magic medium of the 
chlorophyll it contains, the alga uses 
the light energy of the sun or arti¬ 
ficial light to combine these chemi¬ 
cals into life-giving protein, fat, car¬ 
bohydrates and every other food 
fraction. 

An alga is so lov/ in the evolu¬ 
tionary scale that it doesn’t require 
seeds or mating to bear young. It 
simply bursts its body wall and 
divides itself to produce two or 
more new algx. Under controlled 
culture conditions, this cell divi¬ 
sion has taken place as often as 
twice a day. 

Scientists duplicate artificially the 
conditions under which algae mul¬ 
tiply. They take a speck of algae 
cells from any pond, place them in 
a water-filled culture vessel, give 
them optimum amounts of light 
and pipe in supplies of carbon di¬ 
oxide and other nutrients. In a few 
weeks a container the size of a cattle- 
truck will become thick with algx 
and the cells can be harvested con¬ 
stantly to provide food. 

Scientists believe that alga, can 
be found to suit every taste. There 
are probably thousands of species 
adaptable to mass culture although 
only 26 have been investigated to 
date. 

Chlorella, the type used in nearly 
all food tests so far, has a decided 
vegetable flavour. I ate some at the 
University of Texas, where a girl 
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chemist harvested fresh cells for me. 
She took about a pint of, green 
liquid from a glass tank, put it in 
a centrifuge and whirled it round 
for a few minutes to separate the 
cells from the water. The residue 
was a teaspoonful of olive-green 
paste, representing many millions 
of live algae. 

I tasted the stuff somewhat ap 
prehensively. It was bland, a bit 
oily and had a faint vegetable 
flavour reminiscent of broccoli. 

Because algae, like all fresh pro¬ 
tein foods, spoil easily, the cells are 
usually dried to a fine powder which 
can be kept indefinitely. The pow¬ 
der has a different flavour from that 
of the freshly harvested cells. At 
Texas they gave me some that had 
been stored in a flask for more 
than two years. It tasted very much 
like a mixture of prunes and nuts. 

The processed plankton used in 
Thailand looks and smells very 
much like anchovy paste. In Thai¬ 
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land it is proving valuable because 
the diet of the population is ex¬ 
tremely deficient in proteins. 

The question of taste doesn’t 
worry research workers. Artificial 
flavouring obviously could be added 
to alter the taste of fresh or pro¬ 
cessed algjc. 

Even with Chlorella, there have 
been some interesting culinary de¬ 
velopments. At a tea-party in Cali¬ 
fornia last year, Mrs. Hiroshi 
Tamiya, wife of the Japanese scien¬ 
tist, served algae bread, algae 
noodles, algae soup and algae ice¬ 
cream to distinguished scientists 
from the Carnegie Institution’s De¬ 
partment of Plant Biology. 

On his return to Japan Dr. Tamiya 
continued to turn out concoctions 
containing algae. Chlorella powder 
in Japanese green tea made the brew 
as nourishing as concentrated beef 
broth without materially affecting 
the taste. He also boosted the nutri¬ 
tious content of soups with Chlor- 
ella powder; one table¬ 
spoon of the powder 
contains millions of algae 
with the fijod value of 
a one-ounce chunk of 
steak. 

“The addition of Chlor¬ 
ella to bread and rolls,” 
wrote Dr. Tamiva, “in 
creases the protein 20 per 
cent and fat 75 per cent. 
The foods are also very 
much richer in vitamins 
A and C, which are lack¬ 
ing in ordinary breads.” 


The minute green plants—of which Chlor¬ 
ella is the best-known example—were first 
studied by the great English chemist Priestley 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The 
growth and chemical composition of alga: 
which might be economically valuable are now 
being investigated by Dr. G. E. Fogg at the 
Botany Department, University College, Lon¬ 
don, partly in collaboration with the Institute 
of Seaweed Research at Invercsk. Experiments i 
on the large-scale culture of Chlorella have | 
been undertaken by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustrics, Ltd., at Cambridge, which has the j 
world’s largest collection of algae culture. | 
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In other words. Dr. Tamiya’s 
algae rolls arc as nutritious as meat 
and potatoes. And if you took a 
large bowl of Dr. Tamiya’s algae 
nobles smothered in his algae sauce 
(processed to taste like soya sauce), 
you’d be eating the equivalent of a 
small «teak dinner. When Chlorella 
powder is added to ice-creams the 
dark-green colour of the algae is di¬ 
luted to a pleasant light green and 
the algae accentuates the basic taste 
of ice-cream. 

Drs. Jorgen Jorgenson and Jac¬ 
into Convit gave a thick, cooked 
“plankton soup” to patients with 
advanced cases of leprosy in a Vene¬ 
zuelan hospital with beneficial 
effects. Nearly all grew fat and 
hearty. One emaciated 33-year-old 
woman, given a concentrated form 
of the soup every day for a year, 
gained 2)4 stone. 

The cost of manufacturing algae 
must come down before large-scale 
production is feasible. The first pilot 
plant was set up in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, with a grant from the 
Carnegie Institution. Pliable plastic 
polyethylene tubing was used in 
place of proposed steel troughs. 
This cut the cost 90 per cent, and 
allowed the production of algae at 
25 cents (u. gd.) a pound. 

Dr. Tamiya’s pilot plant in the 
garden of The Tokugawa Institute 
for Biological Research in Tokyo 
has plastic-covered concrete trenches 
instead of polyethylene tubing, thus 
allowing the earth to absorb some 
of the heat of alga' culture simmer¬ 


ing in the sun. Dr. Tamiya beheves 
elimination of cogling equipment 
and Japan’s lower labour costs will 
enable him to make alga cheaply. 

The University of Texas has found 
a species of Chlorella that thrives 
in temperatures as high as 103 
degrees. This may eliminate all 
cooling equipment and allow alga 
to be mass-produced for 10yid. a 
pound. 

At the University of California a 
group of scientists has been experi¬ 
menting with alga as a possible 
chicken feed. It is conceivable that 
the cells would enable desert coun¬ 
tries like Israel to grow milk cows 
and beef cattle without even a 
square foot of regular pasturage. 

Scientists are now talking about 
the world’s first 4,000,000-ton-a-year 
alga plant. “I don’t know whether 
it will be built in America or in 
Japan or in Israel,” said one, “but it 
will come—and in the next ten 
years.” 

Out of curiosity, I checked to see 
if there was any scientific explana¬ 
tion for the manna mentioned in 
Exodus. You may recall that after 
the Lord told Moses, “I will rain 
bread from heaven for you,” manna 
appeared all over the desert “small 
as the hoarfrost on the ground.” I 
read in an authoritative science en¬ 
cyclopaedia : 

“The manna of the Bible prob¬ 
ably was a lichen. One of the two 
components of a lichen is always an 
alga. The algal constituent is usually 
one of the simple green algae. . . 



The inspiring saga of Kotaro Suto 


“Happy Where Heart Is” 

By Ben Fun\ and James Monahan 


NE EVENING in May 1953, 
newspaper readers puz¬ 
zled over a strange adver¬ 
tisement in the Miami Daily News. 
“We are going back to Japan. We 
will miss the Miami community be¬ 
cause it is as much our home as is 
Japan. May God bless you and keep 
you in good health. You will be our 
friends always. Signed Kotaro and 
Masa Suto.” 

But Florida old-timers read the 
news through misty eyes. Kotaro 
Suto was the modest, lovable little 
man who, single-handed and un¬ 
paid, had transformed the waste¬ 
lands of Miami Beach into a tropical 
paradise of graceful palms, dower¬ 
ing shrubs and exotic blooms. For 
more than 35 years he had rambled 
over the island beautifying public 
groands and private lawns. People 
who tried to pay him will never for¬ 
get his smiling rejoinder: “Suto not 
need monev, City must be pretty.” 

Kotaro Suto had landed in San 
Francisco in 1900—a diminutive 
lad of 20 with a toothy smile and 
eyes searching for the “American 
frontier” of the storybooks. Instead 
he was soon lost in the city’s Japa¬ 


nese colony. For 15 years he worked 
as houseboy, day labourer and mar¬ 
ket-gardener. Suto wasn’t happy. 
Away from his homeland, he was 
rootless in the new world. Then he 
learned about faraway Florida, 
where jobs were plentiful and there 
were few Japanese. There he found 
his frontier, far down on the Florida 
peninsula where, in 1916, Carl 
Fisher was pumping the magic city 
of Miami Beach out of a swampy 
sand bar across Biscayne Bay. 

The wasteland seemed hopeless, 
but Kotaro Suto realized that the 
warm sub-tropic sun could coax 
flowers out of the sand and make 
them bloom all the year round. He 
went to Carl Fisher’s estate and 
asked for a job. “Poor Mister Fisher 
have white-man gardener,” Suto re¬ 
calls. “Pretty bad. Not make things 
grow like Japanese. Mister Fisher 
smile when I say I fix place real 
pretty.” 

Soon Fisher’s grounds were trans¬ 
formed, for Suto was accustomed to 
growing things in stubborn earth. 
He worked from dawn until after 
dark, fascinated by the new city 
that Fisher was carving out of the 
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alligator-infested mangrove swamp. 

When road-building machines cut 
across iilled-in land Kotaro Suto 
followed silently, planting things. 
In his spare time he travelled over 
the island putting in shrubs, trees 
and flowers he had started in Fish¬ 
er’s nursery. He would slip quietly 
into a front garden after dark; in 
the morning the house-owner would 
look out upon a bit of beauty that 
hadn’t been there the day before. 
Carl Fisher inquired about these 
round-the-clock labours. Suto ex¬ 
plained shyly: “When see ugly 
spot, easy to stop truck and plant 
something.’’ 

In 1920 the Fishers, realizing that 
he seemed lonelv, offered to send 
Suto back to Japan to find a wife. 
He beamed with joy and gratitude. 
Jane Fisher teased him; “You must 
not bring an ugly girl to our Ixiauti- 
ful Miami. Find a pretty wife.’’ 

Weeks later they heard from him. 
“Many ugly girls want come to 
America. Pretty girls stay home,” 
he reported. “I keep looking.” 
Then he returned triumphantly 
with little Masa, frail, exquisite 
daughter of a Kanagawa silk mer¬ 
chant. 

Now Suto laboured joyously with 
his hands deep in the soil he loved. 
Masa went to school studying the 
strange language. Together they 
spent their evenings with an Eng- 
lish-Japanese dictionary and poring 
over books and magazines. Touched 
by their devotion, Carl Fisher gave 
them a small tract of land, and Suto 
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started his own nursery business. 
He grew thousands of trees and 
plants. But for every one he sold he 
planted dozens more along the city’s 
streets. 

As Miami Beach grew during the 
’20S new parks were laid out. Suto 
took them on as personal schemes, 
donating his plants and landscaping 
genius to beautify them. When the 
world-famous Lincoln Road was cut 
across the island he planted its en¬ 
tire length with flowering oleanders. 
Friends urged him to bill the city. 
“Suto have too much plants,” he 
said. “Beauty belongs not in nursery 
but where people can see.” 

Despite his generosity the busi¬ 
ness prospered. He trained dozens 
of gardeners, and soon was servic¬ 
ing some too estates. But alone in 
his rattle-trap lorry he still made his 
daily rounds, sprucing up little home¬ 
steads, caring for public grounds. 

As his bank account grew h^ con¬ 
tributed generously to local charities 
and civic activities, slipping into the 
office of lawyer Frank Katzentine, 
an old friend, to make his gifts 
anonymously. 

The depression brought Miami 
Beach’s fabulous growth to a tem¬ 
porary halt. Unemployed men were 
put to work on the city streets. One 
day Suto talked with a group who 
were listlessly raking leaves. One 
was a carpenter by trade, another 
a plumber, another an electrician. 
Suto went to see Katzentine, then 
mayor of Miami Beach. “Men not 
made for raking leaves,” he said. 
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“Should build things city needs.” 

The city raised some money, and 
the unemployed men built a fine 
public library. But there were no 
funds for landscaping. Then one 
day passers-by beheld a miracle; the 
barren library tract had been blan¬ 
keted with lush green sod. Trees 
and shrubs transformed the site 
into one of Miami’s loveliest parks. 
Suto had been there. 

Carl Fisher died in 1939, and the 
city erected a monument which 
testifies: “He carved a great city 
from a jungle.” On Christmas 
morning the grounds round the 
statue were ablaze with brilliant red 
poinsettias—the first of Suto’s an¬ 
nual tributes to his friend and bene¬ 
factor. 

“Suto’s happiness was always the 
reflection of someone elsc’s joy,” 
says Mrs. Julien Southerland, Miami 
Beach pioneer. “He would plant 
things round drab little homes while 
people were away at work, and en¬ 
joy their surprise when they came 
home.” 

For Suto, Pearl Harbour was a 
personal tragedy. His gentle soul 
was devastated by the folly and 
slaughter between the two peoples 
he loved. 

Kotaro Suto reached his 70th 
birthday in 1950. After the war 
years he felt tired and old. Jrie wor¬ 
ried about his lovely Masa, who was 
20 years younger. In December 
1952 he told Katzentine, “Mamma 
and me make unhappy decision. 
Time now we go back to Japan. 


Soon Suto die—Mamma must be 
near own family.” 

Suto parcelled out the business 
among his employees. To each man 
he presented tools and equipment 
in exchange for a promise to take 
care of the public places Suto loved. 
He refused to put a price on his 
enormous stock of shrubs and plants. 
Instead he made a farewell tour of 
Miami Beach, tenderly placing them 
in public and private grounds. 

On the eve of the Sutos’ departure 
the pioneers of Miami Beach gath¬ 
ered in the city hall to honour the 
gentle couple. A resolution, in¬ 
scribed in Japanese and English, 
paid tribute to “your long and use¬ 
ful life” and exprcs.sed the people’s 
prayer that “your remaining years 
may be years of joy and content¬ 
ment.” i’here were flash bulbs, 
microphones and new.sreel cameras, 
and the proceedings were record¬ 
ed for a Voice of America broad¬ 
cast. 

Only Katzentine refused to treat 
the leave-taking as final. Into Suto’s 
hands he pressed a re-entry permit 
obtained from Washington—“just 
in case you change your mind.” 

Late last year brief messages 
reached Miami from japan. The 
Sutos weren’t happy. “Mamma cry 
all time,” Suto wrote. “I cry too.” 

Then one day the storage com¬ 
pany in Miami wrote a businesslike 
letter. The Suto possessions (includ¬ 
ing Mamma’s treasured refrigerator 
and wa.shing machine) were crated 
and ready for shipment to Japan. 
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That did it! Mamma hurried to the 
telegraph office. “Hold everything,” 
she cabled. “We come home.” 

They received a royal welcome in 
Miami, and today Papa Suto is 
building with his own hands a new 
house and some work sheds on prop¬ 
erty -adjoining Katzentine’s land. 
He plans to specialize in dwarf trees 
and exotic plants which Mamma 
Suto will sell in a little shop at 


Miami Beach. Meanwhile Katzen- 
tinc is coaching Suto for the citizen¬ 
ship tests he will take this year. 

Pretty Mamma Suto, an attrac¬ 
tive streak of silver showing in her 
dark hair, laughs gaily as Suto 
drives off in his brand-new truck 
to inspect his precious island. 

“Papa not old man any more,” 
she says. “Papa young and happy 
now where heart is.” 
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A World of Challenge 

«s,!^ur!nc a discussion of “The World We Want” at the New*York 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum, Johnny K. Antillon, iS-ycar-old delegate 
from the Philippines, made the following contribution : 

“Usually, when I discuss with people the kind of world we want, they 
astonish me by describing a Utopia without cares. As for me, I like this 
world we have. I like living in this century—so full of strivings and plans 
that I feel part of a wonderful and exciting experiment. I like the suspense 
which gives to life its only true zest. Let me have this world, with dreams 
for me to dream and problems for me to solve. 

“If I had lived before the A- and H-bombs 1 might be less optimistic 
of the future. But today I have great hope that we shall enjoy peace, for I 
feel deeply that no nation will start a war which none can possibly 
survive. 

“I believe that this world we have deserves a vote of confidence. With 
its dirt and cleanness, its ups and downs and its total unexpectedness, it 
has given, through variety, more pleasure than pain. Whatever else it may 
be, this particular century is still the broadest, the most exciting, the most 
promising of all. 

“May this world always be as challenging as it is. May it always have 
something to be solved, patched or mended. But above all, may this world 
never be a soft place for soft people witl; soft heads. For I want a world 
where a man, by facing his troubles, can prove his manhood. With a 
world of such challenge and scope, our lives will never be complacent, 
but they will certainly be worth living.” 

ct/lthouch they are usually composed of stupid husbands, smug wives 
and ill-mannered children, there is one thing you have to admire about 
the families in the TV serials—they don’t waste their time watching TV. 

—Denver Post 



A detailed picture of what happens to a 
country when its Communists ta\e over 



I Escaped to Speak 
for the Enslaved 


By Dr. Marel^ S. Korowicz 

. AST SUMMER Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, the 
^ . Foreign Minister, called me to his office 
in Warsaw. Poland was to be honoured by 
having the chairmanship of the Legal Com¬ 
mittee of the U.N. General Assembly at the 
autumn session in New York. Would I, as 
an expert on international law, join the 
Polish delegation.? 

Obviously the Communists wanted to 
make an impression—and there was no Pol¬ 
ish Communist lawyer competent to serve. 
I did not have to tell Skrzeszewski that I 
was not a Communist. “I know,” he said, 


Dr. Korowuz, former Professor of Interna- vN'l 

tional Law at the Jagcllonian University, Cracow, N ’ 
Poland, is one of the most important and distinguished \ 

esca|>;vs Irom a Communist country to find sanctuary 
in the Wr.'it. During World War II he fought with the 
I'olcs in France and later in the underground. On Sep- 
tember 17 of la.si year, just before dawn, he left his / 

room in New Chatham Hotel, wiiere he was 

Slaying as a member of ('ominunist Poland's U.N. dele- 
gation, and tiptoed down a fire escape. From an all- 
night restaurant he telephoned Stefan Koibonski, a 
leader of Polish refugees in New York, who found him 
a safe place to hide. Next day Dr. Korowicz renounced 
his U.N. post and asked tor sanctuary. He is now 
teaching at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, ■' 

Medford, Massachusetts. 
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“that you are an impartial professor, 
belonging to no party. But your job 
will concern only legal matters, 
nothing political.” 

At first 1 was unable to appreciate 
my good fortune. The Iron Curtain 
countries have become prisons from 
which few have any chance of 
escape. Indeed, it is inaccurate to 
speak of the Iron Curtain in the 
singular. There are numerous Iron 
Curtains—as many as there are 
satellites. The enslaved peoples are 
not allowed to communicate even 
with one another. 

When the Communists offer any¬ 
thing, one’s impulse is to suspect the 
worst and refuse the favour. Now 
that I look back, it was probably my 
suspicious reluctance to take the 
job that made the Foreign Minister 
think I was loath to leave Poland. 
I pleaded that I was not well, that 
I was on a special diet. 1 said, “You 
know, Mr. Minister, I have never 
had the opportunity to learn the 
atmosphere of the U.N. I have never 
been in the United States. It will 
perhaps be too difficult for me to 
carry out the duties.” He replied, 
“You were twice a member of the 
Polish delegation to the League of 
Nations. That is ample background 
for this mission.” 

During the three months I would 
be in New York, he said, I would 
get a day and a free hotel room. 
Meals would cost no more than 
£2 10s. a day. Thus I would have 
plenty of money to buy any Ameri¬ 
can goods I liked. It was a very un- 
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usual opportunity—and a great 
honour. Realizing that continued 
refusal would be taken as an act of 
disloyalty, I said, “All right, Mr. 
Minister. I shall do my best.” 

Outside, the full import struck 
me. America! Once there I could 
merely step aside from my col¬ 
leagues, talk to a policeman or any 
other official—and be free. I could 
fight for Polish freedom in a way 
that no one could fight inside Po¬ 
land and live. It was almost too 
good to be true—and unless I 
watched my step it would not be 
true at all. Henceforth, I knew, I 
would have to conceal my eagerness 
with all the guile at my command. 

On September 4 I boarded the 
plane to Warsaw, taking only a 
single suitcase. After registering at 
che hotel I went to the delegation’s 
meeting. Before I left the hotel I 
noted the order in which I had 
arranged the papers in my suitcase. 
I was curious to see whether the se¬ 
curity police had any interest in me. 

At the meeting the Foreign Min¬ 
ister spoke high-sounding words 
about our role as “a delegation of 
the broadest Polish working masses.” 
He warned us that in America we 
would be surrounded by enemies. 
The most innocentdooking waiter, 
the taxi-driver, the people in trains, 
subways and theatres—all were 
probably capitalist agents. There¬ 
fore we must speak to no one. Even 
if someone asked us a direct ques¬ 
tion, we should not an.swer. 

When the meeting broke up, the 
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Foreign Minister shook my hand in 
farewell. “And where do you plan 
to leave your family?” he asked. 

My heart fell. No one leaves the 
Iron Curtain without his family 
staying behind as hostage. This was 
an axiom I had never seen violated. 
There was nothing to do, however, 
but tell the truth. “Mr. Minister, I 
am a bachelor. 1 have no family.” 

Skrzeszewski turned visibly pale. 
He cast a look of utter disbelief at 
a high Ministry official nearby. I 
went back to the hotel, convinced 
that all was lost. 

I looked in my suitcase. The 
papers were in completely different 
order. Despite my gloom I had to 
smile at the lack of finesse of the 
secret police. 

But the hours went on and noth¬ 
ing happened. Next day, our 2.30 
p.m. train time approached; fatal¬ 
istically I went to the railway station. 
Skrzeszewski was there to bid us 
good-bye. He shook my hand 
abruptly and I stepped into the 
train, on my way to freedom. I will 
never know why they let me go— 
perhaps they preferred to take their 
chances with me rather than admit 
their mistake at such a late hour. 

It IS STRANGE how one’s deep>est 
crises have comic aspects. We had a 
full day and night in Paris before 
our departure for America in the 
Liberte. I knew Paris well from 
previous visits and offered to show 
some of the party round. During 
our tour I made a purchase which 
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now seems ludicrous but which was 
very important to me at the time. 
I had always loved bananas, which 
are never available in Poland under 
Communism. As we passed a French 
market I saw great stalks of bananas 
glistening in the sunlight. 1 bought 
a dozen, my first luxury in the 
free world. 

Only an eye sensitized by the uni¬ 
versal greyness of life behind the 
Iron Curtain can fully appreciate a 
Paris summer morning: the sun¬ 
shine on the painted awnings, the 
bright clothing, the gay faces, the 
lacquered flash of traffic, the spark¬ 
ling luxury of the shop-windows. I 
looked at the police—and knew they 
were there to protect the people, not 
to intimidate a captive population. 
I watched the people sitting at the 
pavement cafes—and saw again that 
Paris was a place where men need 
not live out their lives by rigid 
schedule but could sit and sip coffee 
or a liqueur and gossip or even 
doze, as they liked. This was the 
way life had been so long ago that 
I had almost forgotten. It was so 
beautiful that it was heartbreaking. 

I went to mv room at the Polish 
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Embassy and sat there alone, look¬ 
ing out of the window. The day 
was warm and lazy; the perfume of 
freedom seemed to hang in the air. 
All I had to do was find some pre¬ 
text to leave the Embassy—^and the 
joy of that Paris day was mine. If 
I bided my time until we got to 
America it might be too late. The 
security police might find something 
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suspicious in Poland and force me 
to return; the Foreign Minister 
might repent his “error of selecting a 
delegate without a family who 
could be tortured. 

Part of me urged desperately that 
I leave the Embassy at once. But an¬ 
other part was more conscientious. 
France’s political situation was 
highly unstable; the Communist 
Party there had great strength; what 
could I hope to accomplish for Po¬ 
land under such tenuous auspices? 

As I sat debating, the bag of 
bananas attracted my eye. I ate one, 
meditating. And then another. The 
pros and the cons raced through my 
mind. The bright afternoon kept 
luring me; my love for Poland kept 
holding me back. After two hours 
of brooding I finally abandoned all 
thought of leaving my companions 
until we reached the United States. 
1 stood up, relieved that the mental 
struggle was over. And then I no¬ 
ticed that all the bananas were gone; 
I had eaten the whole dozen! 

On board the Liberte the emis¬ 
saries from the “classless society” of 
the Polish People’s Republic broke 
in two. The five designated as dele¬ 
gates travelled first class. The nine 
advisers and assistants travelled 
second class. But lest this be con¬ 
strued as anything but a .sort of do¬ 
ing in Rome as the Romans do, our 
leader, Juliusz Katz-Siichy, insi.stcd 
that the delegates pay a daily vi.sit 
to their less elegantly housed col¬ 
leagues. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy turned out to be 
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a difficult travelling companion. 
For three meals a day for five days 
he dominated the conversation at 
our table. Mr. Katz-Suchy is one of 
the leading (>)mmunists in Poland 
and certainly one of the most vio¬ 
lent. The Communists have now 
elevated him to the chairmanship of 
the Legal Committee of the United 
Nations, a high honour indeed for 
a man who only studied law* for 
one year. He is a man held in great 
esteem, especially his own, and he 
likes to make his presence known 
wherever he goes. 

On the Liberte he apparently 
wanted to make it eminently clear, 
to the other Communists aboard as 
well as to the capitalist passengers, 
that he considered Polish Commu¬ 
nist fare much better than the effete 
French cuisine—which the rest of 
us were wolfing with undisguised 
delight. With bull-like roars he sum¬ 
moned the waiters. The soup was 
tasteless, the entree inedible. The 
waiters were nearly frantic. The rest 
of us tried to ignore the stares of 
other diners; even a Russian dele¬ 
gate, a gentle and soft-spoken man, 
visibly blushed. 

Newspapers last September told 
how I walked out on the Polish 
delegation in New York by going 
quietly down a fire-escape at the 
Hotel Chatham. At that time I 
really believed many unemployed 
Americans were starving. 1 worried 
about how 1 would manage to eat 
in this strange and economically 
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unstable country. Although I was 
convinced that Communists always 
lie, I had lived in Red Poland seven 
years and to a certain extent had 
succumbed to Communist propa¬ 
ganda. I was also uneasy about my 
reception as a foreigner. In my 
escape I was seeking not comfort 
but freedom and an opportunity to 
aid Poland. I expected diffi< ulties 
and discomfort. 

What 1 found outside, of course, 
was entirely difTcrent. American 
prosperity, to the eyes of a stranger 
from behind the Iron Curtain, is 
beyond belief. More important still 
was the opportunity to see at first 
hand a complete democracy, with 
free give-and-take between the 
workman and his boss. 

As an example of what a free 
society can accomplish, America is 
inspiring. It raises my hope for the 
future of the world immeasurably. 
Hut I often wonder if the Russian 
game is fully understood. I hear 
among my new friends the belief 
that time is working for the democ¬ 
racies. I myself fear that time works 
for Russia. If I can accomplish one 
thing as a political refugee, I hope 
that it is to show the free world 
the true .shape of the Communist 
threat as it reveals itself on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

About 6o miles inside P/)land’s 
southern border, on a plain where 
once there was nothing but fields 
and forest, a new city is ri.sing. It 
centres round a tremendous steel 
foundry, which when completed 
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will be one of the largest in Europe. 
The city is called Nowa Huta (New 
Mill) and it already has some 40,000 
inhabitants, packed tightly into 
rows of ugly flats. The population 
increases every day. Nowa Huta is 
to be one of the world’s great in¬ 
dustrial cities—ami a monument to 
Communi.st ambitions. 

What post-war Poland needed if 
she were to catch up with the living 
standards of Cireat Hritain or the 
United States was more factories to 
turn out consumer goods—items 
like pots, pans, umbrellas and foun¬ 
tain-pens. Instead, the steel city of 
Nowa Huta was created. 

Another new steel plant was built 
in Czestochowa. New mine shafts 
were sunk to tap Poland’s coal. Big 
chemical plants began to appear, in¬ 
cluding a sulphuric-acid plant near 
Wizow, said to be Europe’s biggest. 

In 1938 Poland produced about 38 
million tons of coal. Now the annual 
figure, according to government sta¬ 
tistics, is 88 million tons. Steel pro¬ 
duction has more than doubled; out¬ 
put of electricity has tripled. These 
government figures are perhaps ex- 
aggerated (they also include terri¬ 
tory which was not in pre-war Po¬ 
land), but they do indicate tremen¬ 
dous growth in heavy industry—the 
kind most useful for waging war. 

The Polish citizen has not pro¬ 
fited from this industrial expan.sion. 
Coal is still very expensive and 
many citizens never get enough of 
it to keep warm. The reason is that 
only a third of Poland’s coal output 
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is used in Poland. Another third is 
commandeered by Russia. The rest 
goes West for whatever it will bring. 
Despite shipping costs the Swedes 
can buy Polish coal for less than the 
Polish worker must pay. 

The Soviet Union is not denying 
Polish coal to Poles out of sadism 
any more than it is building a 
huge new steel city to make Poland 
stronger. Both actions make sense 
only as part of the Soviet master 
plan to dominate the world. 

This plan has four parts: 

1. The creation of a military force 
of dreadful power—as a threat. This 
is why the Russians want the coal 
and steel of Poland and the other 
captive nations. 

2. The assimilation of the captive 
nations. Hence the desperate strug¬ 
gle for the souls of these peoples 
which, if successful, will make the 
Communist empire the largest in 
the world. 

3. A diplomatic smol^e screen to 
cover its activities and to gain time. 
Thus the Russians forestall peace in 
Germany or Austria and do every¬ 
thing they can to disrupt Western 
unity. 

An intensive effort to conquer 
the world through propaganda and 
fifth columns, without ever firing a 
shot. This is perhaps the key to the 
whole scheme. 

As A PROCESSOR I travelled a good 
deal in Poland and met people from 
all walks of life. 1 even met people 
from some of the other enslaved 
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nations, and learned that life there 
is much the same as in Poland. 
Here then is how you would live if 
you were a Pole or a Czech or a 
Rumanian or any of the other un¬ 
fortunate people who have been 
Communized against their will. 

Far from being king, the worker 
is at the bottom of the hopeless 
heap. He works eight hours a day 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive. 
For this he earns roughly the equi¬ 
valent of jfzi or ^28 a month. 

Several times a year, shortly be¬ 
fore each of the big Communist 
holidays like May Day, he is sum¬ 
moned to a meeting of his so-called 
“union.” At such meetings he is 
generously allowed to “vote” (no¬ 
body dares dissent) to put in— 
before the next holiday catches up 
with him—50 free hours of work 
over and beyond his customary hard 
48 hours a week. The workers curse 
the.se “holidays,” but there is noth¬ 
ing they can do about it. All strikes 
are, of course, barred. 

Such “voluntary” contributions 
of working time arc madt by all 
unions, even the professors’ union 
to which I was forced to belong. 
I was asked to sign a pledge that I 
would work 30 to 50 extra hours 
consulting with my pup-ls. I gladly 
signed—and then spent the time 
with a little group of anti-Com- 
munists I had selected to teach in 
secret. 

The workman has little to look 
forward to in his few hours of lei¬ 
sure and his Sundays. His salary 
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barely meets expenses, even for the 
crudest of diets and dress. Because 
of the housing shortage a workman, 
wife and three children are entitled 
to a space about equal to two tiny 
rooms measuring lo x i6 feet, but 
they cannot always find even the 
amount of room which the law 
allows. In Warsaw and Cracow I 
have seen as many as eight families 
living in a single small three-roomed 
flat, with one tiny kitchen and one 
bathroom. 

In relative terms the salaried and 
professional classes in Poland have 
lost even more than the workers. 
At the universities all salaries are 
set by government decree. The 
highest-ranking professors, apart 
from the Communist Party mem¬ 
bers who serve as chancellors and 
deans, receive a salary equivalent to 
^^65 a month. In terms of English 
money they pay lys. 6 d. per pound 
for butter, 14^. per pound for saus¬ 
age. Coffee of grx)d quality is un¬ 
known; cocoa costs jCy per pound. 
The cheapest kind of suit, too 
shoddy to wear to the classroom, 
costs ;^2i; a suit of first-class wool 
with good tailoring costs ^88. 

Two years ago the government 
decreed that all lawyers were to be 
organized into co-operatives. At the 
end of the month all fees paid to the 
cashier of the co-operative are added 
up and the cost of the oflRce space 
and office staff is deducted. What is 
left is divided among the member 
lawyers m proportion to the amount 
of work they have done. A lawyer 
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can still serve clients of his choice. 
But one lawyer told me that the 
most he could possibly earn under 
the government-regulated fees was 
^42 a month; he and most other 
lawyers are forced to take money 
under the table if they want to keep 
from starving. 

Physicians have been coerced in a 
more subtle fashion, by the device 
of setting their fees too high. A doc¬ 
tor in private practice must charge 
two guineas for the first vi.sit, far 
more than most people can afford. 
Moreover the private practitioner is 
put in a special rent category— 
about/65 a month for a surgery, a 
fantastically high figure. He is the 
subject of frequent searching in¬ 
quiries by the tax authorities. How¬ 
ever, he can avoid some of the diffi¬ 
culties if he is willing to go and 
work at a free clinic or free health- 
insurance office for six hours a day, 
six days a week, for a 
to 50 a month. 

After hours he can treat private 
patients. The tax people then leave 
him alone, and the same private 
surgery that would otherwise cost 
^65 a month costs him only ^^4. 
The result is that there are probably 
less than a dozen strictly private 
practitioners left in Poland. In the 
clinics the. doctors work on an 
assembly-line basis, rushing through 
hundreds of patients a day. Then 
they retreat to their surgeries to 
work in their own time. 

There are no Polish businessmen 
in the free-enterprise sense, no in¬ 
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dustrialists, no salesmen. Practically 
everything is owned by the state; 
practically everyone works on 
salary. Even the small craftsmen 
like shoe-makers are now mostly 
organized into co-operatives. 

There is a rigid caste system. The 
new aristocrats, living far better 
than anyone else, are the high offi¬ 
cials. Next come their biographers 
and apologists, the people who 
write for the Communist press. 
After a wide gap come engineers 
and technicians needed for Com¬ 
munism’s heavy industry, and then 
physicians. Below this are teachers, 
minor government officials, salaried 
employees of industry (such as 
superintendents and bookkeepers) 
and finally the workers. 

Of COURSE I know best what has 
happened to teachers. The Jagellon- 
ian University in Cracow, where I 
taught law, was founded in 1364; it 
has had a great tradition of scholar¬ 
ship and the free spirit of inquiry. 
We used to admit around 2,000 law 
students a year. Now the Polish 
Ministry of Education sets a strict 
quota; for the current academic 
year the figure was a mere 210. 
However, the Communists do 
everything they can to increase the 
number of young engineers to speed 
up industrial production, doctors to 
keep Communist manpower alive, 
and economists — if the people 
trained to spout Marxian dialectics 
can be called such—to spread Com¬ 
munist doctrines. 
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As I stood in my lecture room I 
knew that the dark-haired young 
man sitting near the window was a 
graduate of the Communist Party 
school of Cracow Province — he 
would spend the rest of his life on 
special missions and assignments on 
behalf of Communism’s conquest of 
Poland and the world. For the 
present he was in the classroom to 
absorb whatever I could teach him 
—and to bend an eager ear for the 
faintest sound of subversion on the 
part of his professor. My two assist¬ 
ants, chosen for me by the. Com¬ 
munist committee of the university’s 
law school, were also Party spies. 

One of those assistants was such 
an underfed, pathetic fellow that I 
could never bring myself to despise 
him. A convinced Communist who 
would have “shopped” me at the 
first opportunity, he was also dedi¬ 
cated to the scholarly way of life and 
was now working for his doctorate. 
He tried his best to support a wife, 
small child and sick mother-in-law 
on the equivalent of jT^o a month. 
I often invited him to dine with me, 
out of sympathy for his financial 
problems and his scholarly ambi¬ 
tions. This was in a sense ironic, a 
case of the condemned man taking 
his gaoler out to dinner. 

During my lectures I knew that 
one false step could mean my 
downfall. If the Communist Party 
so decided, I could be thrown off 
the staff and blacklisted, in which 
case 1 would probably starve. I 
could be reported to the secret 
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police and imprisoned for an indefi¬ 
nite term, or even killed. 

The students in the universities 
have a constant struggle. About 70 
per cent attend under government 
subsidy: a food allowance of J[j) 
a month the first year and ^^12 a 
month in succeeding years. Some 
manage to get into government- 
operated rooming houses where rent 
is cheap. But the housing shortage 
is acute. I found six of my young 
men living in a single room about 
12 by 20 feet—barely enough space 
to hold their beds and a few broken- 
down chairs. 

At least half the students are un¬ 
dernourished. Tuberculosis is com¬ 
mon. Because of poor health their 
educational progress is slow. There 
is no longer any college spirit in 
Poland. The boys are melancholy 
and oppressed and have little time 
or energy for sports. 

Only about ten per cent of the 
students are Communists, but these 
exercise an influence far beyond 
their numbers. They are the chosen, 
members of the Party committees 
which run the schools, the ones who 
get pace in government rooming 
houses. They serve as spies in the 
classrooms, and their presence has 
made the noa-Communist students 
a strangely silent group. 

In the last few years nvmy stu¬ 
dents came to me with comments 
or questions which hinted that they 
were opposed to Communism. But 
1 had to remain non-committal in 
most cases. The best I could do was 
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carefully select about a dozen abso¬ 
lutely safe ones a year to whom I 
attempted to pass along some of the 
facts of international law which had 
become taboo in the classroom. In 
this way 1 and other similar-minded 
professors tried to preserve the 
thread of scholarship. 

Theoretically every Polish youth 
must serve in the army when he is 
21. Each year about 180,000 young 
men reach that age. Yet only 70,000 
a year are called up. The reason is 
obvious: the Communists do not 
trust the Poles to carry arms. In¬ 
stead of providing soldiers for Com¬ 
munism, Poland actually consumes 
them. To guard against rebellion 
the Russians keep five divisions of 
the Red Army in Poland. These 
troops are the real rulers and they 
will have to stay until Communisrh 
has managed to conquer Poland 
spiritually as well as physically. 

If the Communists had their way 
there would be no churches at all. 
There is not a single church build¬ 
ing, for example, in the new city of 
Nowa Huta. But religion cannot be 
eradicated by the mere absence of 
buildings. The Sunday trains from 
Nowa Huta are crowded by thou¬ 
sands of Poles going to worship in 
Cracow, 20 minutes away. The 
Communists do not dare forbid 
worship, but they do everything 
possible to discredit the Catholic 
Church, to which 95 per cent of the 
Poles belong. 

Poli.sh Communism is also highly 
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anti-Semitic—^but hates to admit it. 
I am reminded of two revealing in¬ 
cidents. 

The rector of the Katowice school 
of economics was a notoriously anti- 
Jewish bigot named Izdebski. Of 
the 60 professors on his staff, five 
were Jews. At the end of the 
scholastic year Izdebski informed 
all five that they might as well re¬ 
sign because he had no intention of 
renewing their contracts. The five 
got together and drew up a letter of 
protest, which I saw, to the Central 
Communist Committee in Warsaw. 
The letter stated that the five had 
obviously been fired because of anti- 
Semitism, contrary to all Marxist 
doctrines. The professors did not 
even get an answer from Warsaw. 
But Izdebski was soon made rector 
of a much bigger school. 

Last year at the Jagellonian Uni¬ 
versity a Jewish law professor of 
65 was about to be retired. I sug¬ 
gested to one of the Communist 
officials, without much hope, that 
he was in such excellent health and 
so useful that it would be a shame 
to lose his services. To my astonish¬ 
ment the Communist official said, 
“I agree with you. In fact, the 
Regional Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party has decided that his 
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retirement would be construed in 
the West as an act of anti-Semitism. 
Naturally we do not want to create 
that impression.” 

The moral here is one that I 
believe the Western world has not 
yet comprehended. On the surface 
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the Communists seem impervious 
to criticism. Actually they are 
agonizcdly sensitive. When they 
are accused of cynicism arid im¬ 
perialist brutality—especially by 
men from the working classes of 
the outside world—the criticism be¬ 
comes a threat to their master plan 
of world conquest. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, where 
indoctrination never ceases, one sees 
how much faith the Communists 
put in propaganda. One also sees 
its effect as the constant pressure 
begins to wear away even the stub- 
horne.st doubts. Most of all one be¬ 
comes aware how actively, how 
energetically, the Commun’sts are 
trying to spread their subversion 
through the Western world. All 
Communist diplomacy is designed 
to open up new propaganda centres 
and that all Russian trade is a branch 
of the fifth-column service. 

But no matter how ruthlessly 
efficient the Communist machine 
may be, it has not succeeded so far 
in Communizing the great mass of 
Polish people. A kind of under¬ 
ground anti-Communist propa¬ 
ganda functions perhaps even more 
efficiently than the Communist 
efforts, in rural areas the atmo¬ 
sphere is especially anti-Communist, 

The Communists have tried their 
best to organize the peasants into 
I(oi\hozes (farm co-operatives), 
offering such inducements as the 
use of tractors, motor ploughs, har¬ 
vesters and threshers. But the pea- 
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sants have resisted so firmly that in 
Poland’s 40,000 rural villages there 
are relatively few \olkhozes and not 
many of these are functioning well. 

The Polish peasant, although he 
often can barely read and write, 
exerts a strong influence on the 
upbringing of his children. Peasant 
boys and girls are taught at home to 
listen to their school lessons on 
arithmetic, domestic economy and 
farm science—and to ignore the 
rest. As one peasant told me, the 
children in the rural schools let 
Marxism “run off like rain from a 
rock.” 

In homes with higher educational 
standards the adults are passing 
along their knowledge and their 
spirit of freedom. Often the chil¬ 
dren’s best teacher is a grandmother 
or a grandfather, llccause of 
Poland’s poverty under its Com¬ 
munist masters most young Polish 
women have to work. The job of 
keeping house and rearing the chil¬ 
dren falls to grandma or an old 
aunt who lives with the family. 

These old people are a wonderful 
transmission belt for the truth. Like 
elderly people the world over, they 
tend to be dissatisfied with the pres¬ 
ent and to look back to happier 
days; and in Poland, where the old 
days were iii truth much better, 
their belief takes on added convic¬ 
tion. At their knees the babies of 
Poland get an anti-Communist in¬ 
doctrination that will be hard for 
the propagandists to combat. 

But the Communists never stop 
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trying. And the grandmothers and 
old aunts die off one by one. New 
generations that have never known 
freedom are born. Under the unre¬ 


lenting pressure of Communism the 
forces of evil grow; one little ambi¬ 


tious informer, eager to curry 


favour by betraying his friends, 
multiplies to a hundred and then to 


a thousand. Then the nation is con¬ 


quered in spirit as well as in body. 

Poland has always been a nation 
of rugged and independent men. 
They are people of strong opinions, 
quick to argue for their convictions 
and never afraid to fight. But even 
the proudest nation cannot hold 
out for ever if the hope of throwing 
off the Russian yoke fades. That is 
why it is terribly important for the 
West to keep the hope alive, to let 
the captive nations know they have 
not been deserted. 


All hope of thwarting die Russian 
plan of conquest, it seems to me, is 
concentrated in the next few years, 
perhaps even the next few months. 
If I were a Western diplomat I 
would seriously urge breaking off 
all diplomatic relations. I would 
break off all trade. This would cut 


olf the espionage and the fifth 
columns. 


This course would help to end 
Russia’s hope of winning the world 
through subterfuge and indirection. 
Our only alternative is to witness 
the gradual defeat, through despair, 
of the 80 million non-Russiap peo¬ 
ple who, though prisoners of the So¬ 
viets, are still the friends of freedom. 




HE WAS sitting beside me on 
the beach at Waikiki. 

Sounds romantic, doesn’t 
it? But it wasn’t really. There were 
many ladies just like her—tourists 
from everywhere — white haired, 
restless, lonely. On a small stage, 
flaming with tropical flowers, a 
colourful group of Hawaiian singers 
and dancers were broadcasting their 
weekly sun-kissed programme of 
synthetic romance to the frostbitten 
unfortunates on the Mainland. 

“This is your Isle of Golden 
Dreams, calling to you from across 
the sea,” crooned the announcer. 
His assistant ran a few yards down 
to the lapping waves with a micro¬ 
phone. 

“Listen, folks! The waves of 
Waikiki. Can’t you see the surf¬ 
board riders? Can’t you just picture 
those hula girls swaying under the 
palms?” 

The white-haired lady beside me 
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said, “Charlie would have loved 
this. It’s just like we used to hear it 
on the radio back in Illinois. Every 
Saturday night when Charlie came 
in from the fields, he’d turn on this 
programme ‘Hawaii Calls’ and 
we’d listen, and Charlie would say, 
‘Mary, we’re going there some day,’ 
and I’d say, ‘When?’ and he’d say, 
‘Soon as we’ve saved up some 
money and get some time,’ and I’d 
say, ‘You’ve been saying that for 
years, ('harlie, but every time we 
get a little money saved up you buy 
another 40 acres. Are you trying to 
buy up the whole state of Illinois?’ 
That was a joke we had, and 
Charlie would laugh and say, ‘No, I 
just want the piece next to me.’ So 
Charlie never did get oiit here.” 

“You are listening to the Singing 
Surf riders,” purred the announcer, 
“but unfortunately you cannot see 
the lovely Lani dancing her famous 
hula under the palms. She is wear- 
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ing a green ti-leaf skirt and a red 
hi&scus in her long black hair.” 

The little white-haired lady said, 
“We had such good times together. 
If only Charlie were here with me 
now.” 

Every Sunday night, in the High 
Talking Chief’s Long House on 
Waikiki Beach, Don the Beach¬ 
comber puts on a luau for the tour 
ists. This is a Polynesian-type picnic 
where only the barbecued pig comes 
fully dressed, while the guests sit on 
the floor, kick off their shoes, drape 
garlands of white gardenias or pink 
carnations round their necks, and 
the ladies stick a red hibiscus over 
their ear—the right ear if they have 
a man, the left if they want one. 

Tourists milled round the bar, 
carrying bamboo tubes filled with 
rum concoctions playfully labelled 
Missionary’s Downfall, (>)bra’s 
Fang and the Vicious Virgin. 1 
spotted my white-haired friend, 
timid and alone, but bravely sport¬ 
ing a man’s aloha shirt that looked 
like an explosion in a paint factory. 
But the conventional black skirt 
and high-heeled shoes were defi¬ 
nitely out of place in this techni¬ 
color jungle of muumuus, holokuus, 
sarongs, bare torsos and coconut 
hats. 

1 walked over and said, “Arc you 
with anyone?” 

“No,” she said. “Is it all fight to 
come alone?” 

**You’re not alone,” I told her 
iind hung a flower “lei” round her 
neck and kissed her cheek. “Let’s 


go sit down. They’re bringing in 
the barbecued pig.” 

I introduced her to my party and 
they moved over to make room for 
her as she looked round a bit help- 
les.sly. “But everybody’s sitting on 
the floor.” 

“That’s right,” 1 said. “Those 
creaking noises you hcuir are just old 
Mainland joints like yours and 
mine.” She sat down on the floor 
beside me. “Now kick off your 
shoes and dive in,” 1 told her. 

Wooden platters were set before 
each guest but no knives or forks. 
My friend watched as we old-timers 
dug in with bare hands and licked 
our fingers. Then she followed suit, 
embarrassed at first, but quickly get¬ 
ting into the spirit of the occasion. 

“What are we eating?” she asked. 
“Not that I care,” she added 
quickly. 

“This is pig baked underground 
with heated rocks. And this is lau- 
lau—butterfish wrapped in ti leaf. 
And this,” 1 said, dipping it up 
with my fingers, “is the poi they 
sing about. It looks and tastes like 
paper hanger’s paste. If you can 
scoop it up with one linger, it’s one- 
fingered poi. If you need two 
fingers, it’s two fingered poi.” 

Don came over and tucked a red 
hibiscus into my friend’s white hair 
over her right car. I explained the 
difference and she moved it to her 
left ear. 

“Charlie would have loved this,” 
she .said. 

And then the jungle drums 
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started and ai beautiful young Poly¬ 
nesian typhoon, wearing a crown of 
plumeria blossoms and a grass skirt, 
exploded into a dance. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
people could live like this all the 
time,” she said. “Kick off your 
shoes and sit on the floor and eat 
with your fingers and wear flowers 
in your hair and listen to music like 
that and watch dancers like what’s- 
her-name there.” 

“Johnny,” I said. “She comes 
from Pukapuka in the South Seas.” 

“Charlie always wanted to go 
there,” she said. “There was a book 
about the South Seas. He used to 
read it aloud to me and once we 
saw a film by the same name and 
he said, ‘Some day I’ll take you 
there.’ But he kept putting it off. 
And when he died I wouldn’t have 
been able to make this trip if it 
hadn’t been for the insurance 
money he left.” 

A troupe from Samoa took the 
floor and did a dazzling fire dance. 
My friend sighed. 

“I guess wc wailed too long.” She 
shocjk her head a little, bewildered. 
“There’s something wrong some¬ 
where. What’s the u.se of working 
yourself to death if you don’t live 
to enjoy it.?” 

“Maybe we don’t have to,” I .said. 
“When wc want homes wc don’t 
wait until we’re too old to get them. 
Wc lx)rrow the money and live in 
the houses while we pay it off. Lots 
of us do the same about cars. We 
don’t walk our legs off until we 


need wheel chairs. We get the cars 
and manage somehow to pay for 
them. Suppose Charlie had added a 
few hundred more to the mortgage 
and brought you out here while you 
both could enjoy it. Wouldn’t that 
have made a lot more sense than 
buying another 40 acres.? Practical 
people would be a lot more prac¬ 
tical if they were just a little more 
dreamy. Then they wouldn’t put off 
living until they were dead. Some 
day wc may be practical enough to 
invest in our dreams first.” 

“Aloha!” cried Don the Ikach- 
comber. “Let’s sing the song we all 
know— 

"One fond embrace 
Before we now depart, 

Until we meet again. ...” 

There’s no sweeter, .sadder song. 
Even in broad daylight you feel like 
crying like a baby when perfect 
strangers sing “Aloha” and wave 
farewell to you from Honolulu 
piers and airports. As the party 
ended wc .started out into the street 
in our bare feet. 

The little white-haired lady from 
Illinois had forgotten her shoes un¬ 
der the table, but her red hibiscus 
dangled jauntily over her left ear, 
and there was a brave swing 10 the 
flower lei round her neck. 

“You know what?” .she said. 

“Yes,” I said. “(Charlie would 
have loved this.” 

“That’s for sure,” she said, and 
she walked across the street to her 
lonely hotel room. 



“Probably no community on earth has come so far so fast" 


The Harlem Nobody Knows 


Py Alex Haley 


ARLF.M, the six-squarc-milc 
district of New York City 
where lives the largest concentra¬ 
tion of Negroes in the world— 
375,000—is frequently pointed to as 
the black spot of U.S. capital- m 
ism. Here are some of America’s H 
oldest and most dilapidated H 
buildings. Too many people H 
live in them, too many children H 
crowd the schools. To the H 
coloured races who constitute H 
two-thirds of the world’s popu- H 
lation the area is presented by 
critics as the symbol of Ameri- 
can discrimination against the V 
Negro. H 

These critics of American H 
democracy would do well to H 
take a closer look at the Negroes H 
of Harlem today. Probably no H 
community on earth has come H 
so far so tast. I 

In this area where hardly a H 
Negro owned property 50 years H 
ago, the collective Negro assess- H 
ment today approaches 300 H 
million dollars. One bank with I 

Ai.ex liALEy, himself a Negro rcsi- 
dent of Harlem, is currcntlv serving in 
djc U.S. Coast Guard. 


four branches in Harlem reports 
over 20 million dollars in deposits. 
Negroes run some 4,300 businesses 
in Harlem, and 2,200 more else¬ 
where in New York City. An ad- 
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vertising survey conducted recently 
reported: “Income of the average 
Harlem family has tripled since 
1940. This community, as an annual 
market, represents more than a 
thousand million dollars.” 

This spectacular progress has all 
occurred since the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, when a Negro estate-agent, 
Philip Payton, persuaded several 
Harlem landlords to fill vacancies 
with Negro tenants. A trickle of 
immigration soon became a tide. 

From the first the new commu¬ 
nity was in economic trouble. Hav¬ 
ing nothing to sell but unskilled 
labour, the Negroes suffered from 
poverty and discrimination. At least 
half the population was unem¬ 
ployed. Thousands of families 
escaped the dole only because Har¬ 
lem’s women found jobs as laun¬ 
dresses or household servants. 

Conditions improved during 
World War I, when, because of 
manpower shortages, employment 
taboos were relaxed. Soon Negroes 
were working in more than 300 
occupations. The expanded oppor¬ 
tunities gave the area a much- 
needed financial boost. Hundreds of 
Harlemites began to make down 
payments on homes; hundreds 
more invested in small businesses. 
In a short time the number of 
licensed Negro estate-agents in the 
city rose from three to 31. 

For the most part, however, this 
spectacular growth went unnoticed 
by the general public. Instead, Har¬ 
lem vyas gaining prominence as a 


July 

Mecca of Jazz. In the Roaring 
Twenties its cabarets and dance 
halls swarmed with revellers. 

Then came the depression of 
1929. Harlem was hard hit. From 
the boom-inflated payrolls Negroes 
were among the first to be fired— 
by the thousands. The race riots of 
this era made headlines round the 
world. 

But little notice was taken when 
the same forces—^racial pride and 
the desperate fight for survival— 
were subsequently channelled in 
more disciplined ways to shape Har¬ 
lem’s future. In 1931, for example, 
the Harlem Businessmen’s Club 
circularized the slogan, “Don’t Buy 
Where You Can’t Work!” Negro 
employees above the level of porter 
had been rare in Harlem retail 
shops. When xht Amsterdam News, 
Harlem’s largest newspaper, threw 
its power into the campaign, it had 
the effect of a picket line. In six 
months Negro clerical and sales 
assistants were commonplace. 

The New York Urban League 
prevailed upon officials of govern¬ 
ment, unions and industry to widen 
the variety of available jobs. Simul 
taneously it urged Negroes to de¬ 
velop new skills. By late 1932 
Negroes were represented in almost 
all major occupational groupings— 
and the Urban League has never 
relaxed its campaign. In I953> 
according to the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimina¬ 
tion, more doors had been opened 
than there were Negroes qualified 
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to enter. Many o£ the doors have 
led to gratifying successes. 

Amie Associates, Incorporated, is 
a family enterprise begun in 1944 
by the brothers William, Errol and 
Cyril Jones. Starting with 1 1,600 
and some electronics equipment, 
they rented a loft and solicited 
Government contracts. By V-J Day 
they had hired 75 technicians and 
grossed $200,000 for the design and 
manufacture of electronic devices 
for the U.S. Navy and Signal Corps, 
and for subcontracts from Bell Tele¬ 
phone and Western Electric. Now 
Amie, Incorporated, is making 
equipment for the Signal Corps and 
Robinson Aviation, 

In 1938 Jimmie Adams got a job 
as an order clerk in a camera shop; 
in 1951 he became its hianager; this 
year he and two friends opened a 
shop of their own. Roy Mills started 
as a porter for a sportswear firm; 
today he is its national distribution 
manager. Louise Varona has built a 
restaurant-supply business into a 
$140,000 gross. 

A group of Negro physicians and 
businessmen in 1948 pooled $57,000 
to take over a vacant building and 
equip it as the 55-bed Mt. Morris 
Park Hospital. That same year an¬ 
other team of Harlem business and 
professional pfiople opened the first 
Negro bank in New York State— 
the Carver Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. Last December 
the bank marked its fifth anniver¬ 
sary, with savings accounts totalling 
three million dollars. 


S 3 

Achievements like these have 
been repeated many times in Har¬ 
lem. Today, 96 per cent of the em¬ 
ployable men and women are work¬ 
ing—and at salary levels that as 
recently as 20 years ago would have 
been considered hopelessly unattain¬ 
able. The 15 per cent which is in 
the lowest wage bracket about 
matches America’s national average. 

Harlem’s housing conditions are 
still a problem. During World War 
II one of Harlem’s blocks was found 
to be accommodating 3,781 people. 
At this density the population of the 
United States could live in half the 
area of Greater New York City. 

The situation is improving, how¬ 
ever. Since 1937 nine housing de¬ 
velopments, representing 14,127 
apartments, have been occupied or 
are under construction. At the time 
of writing private investors have 
authorization to clear 24 slum acres 
and build two more housing 
schemes which will contain 2,200 
apartments. 

Many of the social corrosions 
which plague Harlem will dwindle 
as its congestion is relieved. Gangs 
and delinquency are already under 
steady attack by powerful guidance 
and corrective agencies. Public 
schools and churches continue the 
pattern of progress. One school, for 
instance, serves so many pupils that 
classes must be held in shifts, yet it 
is considered one of the top five ele¬ 
mentary schools in the city. Over¬ 
all, more Harlem young people are 
enrolled in secondary schools today 
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than at any point in history. And 
ten times as many are at college as 
in 1940. Harlem now contains 
nearly 4(X) churches. 

Edward Lewis, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Urban League of (Greater 
New York and one of Harlem's 
most esteemed citizens, says: “We 
still face obstacles, but through the 
efforts of many we sec them dwind¬ 
ling. One of our major difficulties 
is that in too manv minds the 
Negro remains a problem.” 


Times arc changing. On Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1953, Hulan Edwin Jack, a 
Harlem Negro, who had risen from 
stockboy to vice-president of a 
manufacturing firm, was sworn 
into office as president of New 
York City’s Borough of Manhattan 
—the centre of metropolitan busi¬ 
ness and industry, the richest island 
in the world, where Negroes arc 
outnumbered five to one. 

Such changes occurred in New 
York City, in America, in 50 years. 


Pardon, Your Slip is Showing 

Situations WANTED ad in the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal: 
“Woman desires position in small store, part time, will talk hours.” 

From a letter to the editor in the Millburn and Short Hills, New Jersey, 
Item: “. . . in a moist and shaded spot I came across a bed of wild con¬ 
cubines. . , .” 

Announcement in The Christian Visitor, put out by the First Chri.stian 
Church of Odorado S[)rings : “.After dinner, there will be some grand 
entertainment, with .Mrs. NI-giving .someof her inevitable readings.” 

From a house f(*r-sjle ad in the F>irminghain, Alabama. News: “Located 
in one of Etlgewoiul’s finest streets in shativ neighbourhood.” 

From The Spotlight, the newspaper of the Bethel Deaconess Hospital, 
New'ton, Kansas; “Albert Johnson has returned to work after being laid 
up for five weeks becau.se nl an insured knee.” 

From the Rockdale Press: “Miss P - R .- has been employed as a 

teacher of stenography and shorihaml by the high school board. She is an 

expiment of the couch system.” 

- -Ciuoteti b\ CJeorjif 1'. T'csiiEcrn'c'E ui /]it Crinr/ihiiriirnr tinj Ref' inehttn^n .V( 

From the repori of a hospital-board meeting in the Rrooksville, 
Florida, Sun: “Heretofore there has been no charge other than a fat 
operating-room h e of $20.” 

Ad in. the Philadelphia Inquirer: "Country living at it.s best in this 
beautifully remodelled farm-estate, 63 acres, some woodland, fertile farm¬ 
hand.” 



St^cttjs to OncreaSe^our^ord^owef 

By Wilfred Funk 

We think of Anglo-Saxon words — or, more properly, Old English words—as 
being largely of one syllable and so simple that their meanings are known to all. 
Try the 20 words below, first writing down your own definition of those you 
think you know. Then check the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning 
to the key w'ord. Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) foster (f6s' tur)—A: to compliment. B: 
to help the growth of. C: to handicap. D: to 
keep or possess. 

(2) burly (bur li)—A: crude. B: ill-tempered. 
C: fat. D: strong. 

(3) wanton (wawn" tun)—A; reckless. B: 
greedy. C: stout. D; silly. 

(4) trundle (trun' d’l)—A: roll along. B: 
carry in one's arm. C; wrap etp. D; make a 
noise. 

(5) wary (wair' i)—A: frightened. B: too 
ready to believe. C: stingy. D; cautious. 

f6) forbear (for bear')—A: to hold back. 
B: to carry a burden. C: to Hng forth. 
D: to oppose. 

(7) sinews (sin' uz)—A: windings and 
curves. B: means of strength. C; deceptions. 
D: ropes. 

(8'i riddle (rid' ul)—A : to entangle. B: to 
ask questions. C: to explain. D ; to fill full 
of holes. 

(9) dullard (dull' 4rd)—A: a tramp. B: a 
stupid person. C: an uncouth person. D: a 
laz y person. 

(10) forestall (fore staw'’l)—A; to strength¬ 
en. B: to be obstinate. C; to save up. D: 
to hinder by acting first. 


(11) pithy (pith' 1 )—^A: irritated. B: full 
of meaning. C: spiteful. D: wor^. 

(12) unwonted (un wun' tid)—^A: rejected. 
B: unaccustomed, C: unpopular. D: un¬ 
justifiable. 

(13) stalwarts (stawl' wurts)— h.'. strong 
<md loyal supporters. B: stubborn protesters. 
C: braggarts. D: peasants. 

(14) bounden (boun' den)—A: binding 
and obligatory. B; having fixed limits. 
C: in violent motion. D: resolute and 
determined. 

(15) belied (be lid)—A: rested. B: mis¬ 
represented. C: shown to be wrong. D: 
imitated. 

(16) untoward (un to' urd or un tord')— 
A; bold. B: retreating from. C: unfortu¬ 
nate. D: clum^. 

(17) nether (neth' ur)—A: upper. B: lower. 
C: total lack. D; wicked. 

(18) lowering (Idw' ur ing)—A: stormy. 
B: noisy. C: scowling. D: windy. 

(19) clamber (clam' bur)—A: climb with 
kfficulty. B: be raisy. C; to complain. 
D; to stumble. 

(20) manifold (mao' 1 fold)—A: mary and 
varied. B: concealed. C: made clear. D: 
wrapped round many times. 
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Answers to 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) foster— B; From the Old English 
fostrian, “nourish or feed.” Hence, “to 
help the growth of”; as, “These methods 
tended to fosin gangsterism.” 

(2) burly- D: Strong and lusty; sturdy 
and bluff; as, “He is now in his fiOs, 
tall, burly and white-headed.” From the 
Middle English borlich, “excellently.” 

(3) wanton—A: Reckless; without check 
or restraint; heartless; as “the wanton 
cruelty of war.” The Middle English 
wantom, which essentially means un¬ 
disciplined.” 

(4) trundle —A: From the Old English 
tryndel, “wheel” or “roller.” Hence, to 
roll along as though on wheels; as, 
“They would pack the children in the 
car and trundle home.” 

(5) wary —D: From the Old F.nglish 
waer, “careful.” Hence, cautious; w'atch- 
ing and guarding against deception; as, 
“He looked over the contract with -a 
wary eye.” 

(6) forbear —A: To hold back; to refrain 
or abstain from; as, “I could not forbear 
laughing.” From Old linglish forberan. 

(7) sinews—B; Tendons that jfjin muscle 
to bone. Hence, means of strength; as, 
“I oppose selling the sinews of war to 
enemy nations.” Old English simi. 

(8) riddle —D: From Old English hriddel, 
“sieve.” Hence, to make like a sieve and 
full of holes; as, “The flag was riddled 
with bullets.” 

(9) dullard —B: A very dull or stupid 
person. Originally from the Old English 
doly “foolish.” 

(10) forestall —D: Ttj hinder or guard 
against by preparation; as, “Our powers 
to combat or forestall such dangers arc 
now greater.” From the Old English 
foresteall, “intervention.” 
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(11) pithy—B; Full of meaning; express¬ 
ing the gist of the matter in a few words; 
as, “Newspaper headlines must be short 
and pithy." From Old English pitha, 
“pith.” ■ 

(12) unwonted—B: Unaccustomed; un¬ 
used; not in common use; extraordinary; 
as, “These revolutionary times make 
unwonted demands on us.” From m-, 
“not,” and the Old English wunian, “be 
accustomed.” 

(13) stalwarts -A; Strong men who do 
not waver; sturdy partisans; loyal sup¬ 
porters; as, “The Conservative stalwarts 
voted for the bill to a man.” 

(14) bounden--A; From the word 
“bind,” Old English binder. Hence, 
binding; obligatory ; as, “It is our botmden 
duty to support this cause.” 

(15) belied -C: Shown to be wrong; 
given the lie to; as, “American business 
has belied those critics who questioned 
its stability.” From the Old English 
bekosfiny “to give the lie to.” 

(16) untoward—C; Unfortunate; incon¬ 
venient; unfavfmrable; annoying; as, “It 

inconceivable that anything un¬ 
toward could happen.” 

(17) nether—B; From the Old English 
neotheruy “lower”; under; lower-grade; 
as, “7'he clever ones among the nether 
group will resort to criminal activities.” 

(18) lowering—C; Dark and threatening. 
Hence, frowning or scowling; as, “His 
face became resentful md lowering." 
From the Middle English lowren. 

(19) clamber- A: 'i'o climb with diffi¬ 
culty; to scramble up by using hands and 
feet; as, “He tried awkwardly to clamber 
up the steep and slippery bank.” 

(20) manifold - ,A: Many and varied; 
composed of many parts or elements; 
comprising various features; as, “We 
must arrange the manifold details.” 
From Old English manis,, “many,” and 

fealdy “hfld.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct. very good 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fair 







L ast September while I was visit- 
Jing Aunt Mary on her farm we 
were awakened one night by a 
prowler. “Now be still,” said Aunt 
Mary, putting her hand over my 
mouth. “I’ll take care of him.” 

Bare-footed, she disappeared to¬ 
wards the kitchen, returning with a 
large inflated paper bag. She handed 
me several others and instructed me 
to blow them up. 

By this time our visitor was pry¬ 
ing gently at the inner door. Aunt 
Mary swung her arm back and 
there was a loud explosion as the 
bag met the door post. With one 
bound the prowler was down the 
.steps, and was lost in the long grass 
^across the road. 


“Works fine, doesn’t it,” Aunt 
Mary said complacently. “Since 
Jim died I’ve had a few prowlers, 
and I never could get used to hand¬ 
gun. And this is the next best 
»> 

—Phyllis M. Potter 



T wo MEN sat near me in the lobby 
of a blood bank in central Ari¬ 
zona. One was obviously a tourist, 
the other an Apache Indian. After 
several quick stares, the tourist 
could contain his curiosity no 
longer. Leaning eagerly forward, he 
asked, “Are you really a full-blooded 
Indian 

“Well, no,” the Apache replied 
thoughtfully, “I’m one pint short.” 

—Maroaret Hakkner 

I WAS unfortunate enough to frac¬ 
ture my ankle, and as I hobbled 
along in a plaster cast, hesitating on 
each corner uncertain if I could 
cross in time with the green light, 1 
felt a touch on my elbow and a 
fragile old lady asked if she could 
help me*. As we walked along to¬ 
gether she told me this was her daily 
walk, and when we said good-bye 
she smilingly rejected my thanks. 

“Oh no, my dear, I have to thank 
you for giving me a chance to be 
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helpful to someone else,” she said. 
“That is an opportunity I seldom 
have because, you see, I am blind.” 

—CfERTRijDts i)E Spies 

A WOMAN who lives most of the 
year in the city was surprised 
one day this spring to receive a tele¬ 
phone call from a girl who works 
for her during the summer at her 
country home. 

“There is a bad forest fire up here 
and it is getting near your house,” 
the girl informed her, 

“My goodness!” the lady ex¬ 
claimed. “Is there anything I can 
do?” 

“Well,” the caller replied, “I 
thought maybe you might want to 
put some more insurance on the 
house.” — B. H. Mai.i.ory 

A MINISTER came out of his church 
to find he had been “booked” 
for a parking offence. He went to 
court and waited in the crowd until 
at last his name was called. The 
judge asked if he had anything to 
say. He answered, “Yes.” And as 
an expectant hush settled over the 
court-room he added: “Blessed are 
the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

The walls reverberated with de¬ 
lighted laughter. When order was 
restored the judge spoke: “All the 
circumstances considered, 1 shall 
admonish you. Now I will sav some¬ 
thing to you I have long wanted to 
say to a clergyman.” There was an¬ 
other hush. “Go thou and sin no 
more.' —Ro.scoe Bhown fisher 


A n acquaintance of mine was driv- 
L ing in a busy town one day 
when his eye was caught by two 
shapely blondes walking down the 
street. Luckily he was only driving 
at 15 miles per hour because he 
failed to see the light turn red and 
rammed the car ahead of him. 

The door to the car in front open¬ 
ed and out came the.driver, so huge 
a fellow he seemed to climb out in 
sections. He walked purposefully to¬ 
wards my friend’s car and put two 
huge hands on the window ledge. 
Sticking his head through the win¬ 
dow, he said, “That’s O.K., my 
friend, I was watching ’em tool” 

—Anneite H. Insei, 

A n old friend was living in soli- 
. tary grandeur in her beautiful 
three-story mansion which was all 
that v/as left of the family estate. 
Her ancestral acres had been sold 
for a housing scheme, and hundreds 
of small houses had sprung up 
round the mansion. When her 
grandchildren came to visit her she 
decided to give a party and invite 
the children from the housing 
scheme. The next day 1 asked her 
how it had gone, I knew she had 
planned it in the grand manner 
with a magician and ventriloquist. 

“Times have changed even more 
than I ever dreamed,” she said. 
“The children said they were sick 
of looking at magicians and ven¬ 
triloquists on television. All they 
wanted to do all afternoon was slide 
down my banisters!” 

—Maroarp.t B. Link 




Tony Aliverti’s extraordinary achievements 
are striding proof of the undeveloped 
abilities all of us possess 


He Conquered 
His World 


By Edith Sherman with Myron Stearns 


P SYCHOLOGISTS say that few people 
ever develop more than a small 
part of their potential ability. It 
seems hard to believe. Then along 
comes somebody like Anthony Ali- 
verti to show how true it is. 

Tony is blind. But he traverses 
New York City every day without 
a Seeing Eye dog, without even a 
stick, from Long Island to the 
Bronx. He crosses streets confidently 
“by ear,” listening to traffic and 
knowing when it is safe. With equal 
confidence he changes underground 
trains in the rush hour, knowing 
exactly where to go, when to step 
aboard. He is a good roller-skater, 
an expert wrestler and, hardest 
thing of all for sighted people to 
believe, a fencer. He can chop wood, 
run a lathe, do carpentry, ride a bi¬ 
cycle. He worked his way through 
college, in part, by giving piano 
Lssons. 

I visited him in his office in a 


hospital, where he helps in the re¬ 
habilitation of blind ex-servicemen. 
He is well dressed, relaxed, humor¬ 
ous, a good conversationalist. He 
“looks” at you as you speak. You 
quickly forget that he is blind. 

From his office we went to the 
hospital cafeteria for coffee. He 
worked the lift, walked down long 
corridors without touching a thing 
and turned into tlic exact middle of 
the right cross-corridor when at last 
we came to it. 

Although he can read Braille 
with gloves on (“just a stunt,” he 
says) and type rapidly on an ordin¬ 
ary typewriter, locate walls by 
sound and tell when he passes an 
open door, he shrugs off his abilities 
as commonplace. 

“Any blind man can do as well,” 
he claims, “if he really wants to.” 

He cites instances of other blind 
men he knows: one schoolmate be¬ 
came New York State intcrcollcgi- 
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ate wrestling champion, another a 
highly successful salesman. A couple 
of his pupils who are deaf as well as 
blind make their way through the 
city alone. “And that really is some¬ 
thing!” he declares. 

Tony has been blind since early 
childhood, when he was struck in 
the face by a heavy seashell he had 
accidentally dislodged from a shelf. 
His father at once took on the task 
of teaching the bov to master his 
surroundings. “Don’t put your 
hands out in front of you,” he said. 
“Learn where things are. And keep 
your head up—not bent forward.” 
He got Tony to walk naturally, in¬ 
stead of taking short, careful steps. 

Tony can’t recall when he first 
came to remember distances and 
the location of walls or furniture, 
“You don’t remember learning to 
walk, do you ?” he asks. “It’s a good 
deal like that.” He admits that 
“.striding out” sometimes brings 
him bumps and bruising fall.s, but 
he minimizes them. 

His father taught him to saw 
wood and use carpenter’s tools at 
the work-bench in the cellar. He 
made a trellis for rose bushes and 
an outdoor scat. When he tried 
chopping wood his father gave 
grudging approval, insisting only 
on reasonable precautions. 

When he was nine he was .sent 
to the New York Institute for the 
Blind. His first week at the .school 
was wonderful. The older bovs 
showed him round, treated him as 
if he were a prince. But the second 


week he was ragged unmercifully. 
When he ran on to the playground 
he was immediately knocked down, 
piled on and pummelled. This was 
rough treatment, but the director of 
the school believed in it. Pamper 
the blind, he held—or anyone else 
—and you immediately lower their 
chances of usefulness and happine.ss. 

The director usually let his blind 
charges regulate their own affairs, 
so long as they did not go too far. 
If a boy ran into a wall and got hurt 
he. was hurried to the infirmary and 
patched up — then turned ' loose 
again. The boys got so many bangs 
and bumps that they came to treat 
minor bruises with an indifference 
few .sighted children attain. 

From the amount of running 
about, yelling, tumbling and gen¬ 
eral activity, visitors might have 
thought that the institute was for 
ordinary boys. “It was for ordinary 
boys,” Tony insi.sts. “Only ihey 
were blind.” 

Tony’s one specific memory of 
developing the unusual abilities that 
now seem so cxtraordinaiy is con¬ 
nected with his first weeks at the 
school. Whenever the bovs ran out 

j 

on to the big playground, he noted, 
they clapped their hands. He 
learned that it enabled them, by lis¬ 
tening to the .sound reverberations, 
to locate a big tree in the centre of 
the field. Tony finally found that he 
could locate the tree in the same 
way. The capacity for hearing such 
minute variations in sound is some¬ 
thing we all possess. 
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On his final school examinations 
Tony got an average of 90-6. He 
was prize scholar. After the Insti¬ 
tute, going on to college and com¬ 
peting against ordinary, unhandi¬ 
capped students, he found the work 
too easy. It didn’t challenge him! 

But there were new problems. 
Landlords, he learned, are afraid to 
let rooms to a blind man. He had 
to take a sighted friend along to rent 
a room for him. 

He discovered that employers are 
for the most part afraid of hiring a 
blind man. He was down to eating 
nothing but bread and peanut but¬ 
ter when he finally got an evening 
job teaching piano. Meanwhile he 
had married the girl who had served 
as a volunteer reader for him while 
he was in college. Their marriage 
has been exceptionally happy. 

After the war began Tony got 
into defence work, calibrating radio 
condensers to thousandths of an 
inch and polishing them on a jewel¬ 
lery lathe. And again he made his 
handicap pay dividends. Standard 
output was 26 condensers an hour. 
Without eyesight Tony required 
more time than the others. So he 
devised a gauge that gave an aud¬ 
ible signal as soon as the conden¬ 
ser had reached the required toler¬ 
ance. Witti it he stepped up output 
to over 100 an hour. Angther blind 
employee, using the same auditory 
gauge, did equally well. The shop 
supervisors couldn’t believe it. 

But they watched while Tony 
finished off 125 in an hour. Then 


they put his gadget to work for 
sighted employees too. 

After the war he tried various 
jobs until in 1947 he took his pres¬ 
ent one: teaching, encouraging and 
advising blind ex-servicemen. 

“The bruises and tumbles that 
any active blind person has to put 
up with,’’ he says, “aren’t impor¬ 
tant. Embarrassment, from bother¬ 
ing others, is worse. Sometimes I 
hear people walking behind me say, 
‘They shouldn’t let him out with¬ 
out a stick.’ That bothers me more 
than a skinned elbow.’’ 

Often passers-by insist on helping 
a blind man, whether he wants them 
to or not. The worst injury Tony 
has received since childhood came 
when one of these helpers, hurrying 
him through a station, ran him into 
a steel post. The cut on his fore¬ 
head has left a lasting scar. 

Twice he has been slugged by 
men he bumped into on the pave¬ 
ment. Each time he tackled the 
slugger and threw him to the 
ground. “Then we both had to 
apologize,” he told me, “The other 
fellow was ashamed when he 
realized he’d struck a blind man, 
and I was sorry I’d slammed him 
down so hard,” 

Tony admits, somewhat grudg¬ 
ingly, that for a blind man to live 
an ordinary life takes more than 
ordinary effort. “But can’t sighted 
people make more than an ordinary 
effort, too.^” he asks. 

What worlds would be opened to 
those of us who did! 




A MAN WITH a camera watching a 
parade in a small New England 
town was trying to attract the atten¬ 
tion of one of the marching Gls. 
But the l.>oy kept his eyes straight 
ahead. An attractive teen-ager sized 
up the situation, cupped her hands 
and yelled, “Hey, handsome!" 
Without exception, every one of the 
(ils turned his head towards her— 
and the proud father got his picture. 

Mrs. M. Bi.iimcK 

When those of us in the first con¬ 
tingent oi WRNS arrived for train¬ 
ing, they weren’t quite ready for us, 
and only six WRNS ollicers were 
on hand. As a r(\sult, male petty 
officers were sent in to handle drill¬ 
ing and in.specricjii. One morning as 
we stood at attention during inspec¬ 
tion the petty officer glanced ip 
and down each row of WRNS and 
rniimhled: “O.K. from the front, 
hut damned if 1 can line up tiie 

^ I 11 ' 

tt'ars. - mak\ siiiiMAN 

A sHii'i.oAD of Murines had just 
arrived home from overseas. It was 
late afternoon hy the time 5,000 kit¬ 
bags had been hauled to the Marine 
base and dumped in a hopeless 
jumble on the parade ground. Long 
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after dark, Marines were still going 
from one bag to another, trying to 
find their gear. 

About 10 p.m. one Marine wan¬ 
dered into the maze of kit-bags, 
stood quietly with his head cocked 
to one side. Soon there was the faint 
but unmistakable ringing of an 
alarm clock. The Marine confidently 
followed the sound, picked up his 
own kit-l)ag and strode off. 

—Hahom) R. Dickman 

At the Great Lakes Naval Train¬ 
ing Centre in America, there is. a 
large weather-beaten wooden fence. 
Carved on the fence, along with 
such sentiments as “John loves 
Alice” and “Sam loves Mary,” is 
“Harry loves Civilian Life.” 

LAWRENff J. J’lHERA 

In the station post olHce a middle- 
aged major was trying to make an 
impression on an attractive girl assis¬ 
tant, while a corporal with her pati¬ 
ently stood by. After many flowery 
compliments, the major turned to 
the corporal and asked, “Don’t you 
agree with me that this young 
woman is absolutely charming:^” 

' Yes, sir. I agree,” he replied. 
'‘That’s why I married her.” 

'fhe red-faced major beat a hasty 
retreat, —oi.. Oamfl e. knowies 


For carh previously unpublished anecdote 
used in this department, The Reader’s Digest 
will pay /j’j. Contributions cannot be re¬ 
turned or acl{nowledged. Items net accepted 
within 90 days may be considered retected. 
Address contributions to "Humour in Uni' 
form" Editor, 27, Albemarle St., London, 
W.i. 



How to puzzle friends and 
confuse everybody 



Are you 
Skid-Ualkcr? 


By Corey Ford 



Y ou can’t blame me for mak¬ 
ing a mistake,” my friend 
Bunny said the other day. “After 
all, none of us are human.” I was 
trying to puzzle out that one when 
she added thoughtfully, “1 may be 
wrong but I’m not far from it.” 

Bunny is a skid-talker. Skid-talk 
is more than a slip of the tongue. 
It’s a slip of the whole mind. In 
edect, it puts one idea on top of an¬ 
other, producing a sort of mental 
double exposure—and my friend 
Bunny is a master of the art. When 
her husband, a prominent film 
director, completed a screen epic 
rec itly she told him loyally, “I 
hope it goes over with a crash.” She 
was very enthusiastic after the pre¬ 
view. “It’s a great picture,” she as¬ 
sured everyone. “Don’t miss it if 
you can,” 

That’s the insidious thing about 
skid-talk—you’re never quite sure 
you’ve heard it. Skid-language is 
iike a time bomb; it ticks away 


quietly in your subconscious, and 
suddenly, a few minutes later, your 
mind explodes with the abrupt re¬ 
alization that something about the 
remark you just heard was a trifle 
askew. 

“If George Washington were 
alive today,” Bunny told me once, 
“he’d turn over in his grave.” On 
another occasion she opened a de¬ 
bate with the challenging sentence, 
“For your information, let me ask 
you a question.” 

The simplest kind of skid-talk 
consists of mixing words. For ex¬ 
ample; ^ ^ 

“7'oo many cooks in the soup.’ 

“From time immoral.” 

“There 1 was, left holding the 
jackpot.”. 

“It was so dark you couldn’t see 
yt)ur face in front of you.’ 

“I want some hot-water juice and 

a lemon.” 

A devoted mother added another 
gem to my collection: “I’m going to 
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have a bust made of my daughter’s 
head.” And a stranger whom I dis¬ 
covered feeding pigeons in a park 
explained to me with quiet dignity: 
“I believe in being dumb to kind 
animals.” 

Sometimes a skid-talker will turn 
an entire sentence inside out so ef¬ 
fectively that the listener can’t pos¬ 
sibly set it straight again. 1 keep 
wondering about a statement I 
overheard the other day in the 
underground: “He tells me some¬ 
thing one morning and out the 
other.” And I have yet to discover 
what’s wrong with Bunny’s advice 
to a young married couple: “Two 
can live as cheaply as one, but it 
costs them twice as much.” 

Bunny is a natural skid-zophrenic. 
“I’m a split personality all in one,” 
she describes herscif happily. She 
lives in a handsome place in the 
country of which she says dreamily, 
“Isn’t it pretty? The lake comes 
right up to the shore.” “I went to a 
wonderful party,” she said of a 
recent celebrity-studded banquet. 


“Everybody in the room was there.” 
She made sure to thank the hostess 
as she departed. “Darling, that was 
the best dinner I ever put in my 
whole mouth.” 

Bunny’s insults arc equally be¬ 
wildering. “I never liked you, and I 
always will,” she told a prominent 
screen star frankly. And a peren¬ 
nially young starlet is still trying to 
decipher Bunny’s candid appraisal, 
“You’re old enough to be my 
daughter.” 

The best skid-talk fuses two 
thoughts together, creating .a new 
shortcut which speeds up the lan¬ 
guage. I remember a New Year’s 
Eve party when Bunny became fear¬ 
ful that the sounds of midnight 
revelry might disturb the neigh¬ 
bours. “Don’t make so much noise,” 
she told the celebrants. “Remem¬ 
ber this isn’t the only house 
we’re in.” 

I had an affectionate note from 
Bunny recently. “Come see us again 
soon,” she wrote. “We miss you al¬ 
most as much as if you were here.” 


The Uninvited 

c^oME YEARS AGO thc American Ambassador in a European capital, asked 
to a formal dinner by a most conservative hostess, told her that he would 
come with pleasure. Thc afternoon of the party a Paris couturier put on a 
fashion show. The elderly Ambassador, who was a bachelor with quite an 
eye for the ladies, attended the showing—and that night turned up at the 
dinner with thc youngest and prettiest of thc models on his arm. 

Thc hostess, her seating arrangements completely thrown out by thc 
unexpected guest, remarked icily, “But you didn’t tell me you were 
coming with anyone.” 

“Ah, but I did tell you, madamc,” replied thc Ambassador with a 
flourish “—this is Pleasure !” — Contributed by Andre Visson 



The Strange Death 


OF Louis Slotin 



R. Louis Slotin, a young 
and brilliant atomic scien¬ 
tist, began to die at pre¬ 
cisely 20 minutes past three on the 
afternoon of May 21, 1946. The 
story is rather horrible, but it is 
worth telling if only because it helps 
strip the mystery from the most 
terrifying effect of atomic weapons 
—nuclear radiation. 

The place where Louis Slotin be¬ 
gan to die was a laboratory near 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, where 
the world’s first atomic bomb was 
made. 

To reconstruct the scene, visual¬ 
ize a large, oblong, white-painted 
room, unfurnished except for a 
metal desk near the centre and a 
table against one wall. Spring sun¬ 
shine floods obliquely through the 
single large window. There are 
eight people in the room. The only 
sound is the staccato clicking of a 
Leiger counter. All attention is 
focused on the man standing over 
the metal desk. 

This is Louis Slotin, 34 years old, 
slender, wiry, his black hair greying 
ii little at the temples. He is wear¬ 
ing an open sports shirt. Through 
thick horn-rimmed spectacles he 


By Stewart Alsop and Ralph E, Lapp 


He was manipulating the ele¬ 
ments of an A-bomb when his 
hand slipped—the long-with- 
held story of a scientist’s 

duel with an invisible killer i 

i 

is peering intently at two hollow, 
silvery-grey half globes of metal on 
the desk. Deliberately he manipu¬ 
lates them closer to each other, 
using a screwdriver as a lever. 
These hunks of metal are the vital 
organs of an atom bomb. 

Standing behind Slotin is a fellow 
scientist—Scientist X, we shall call 
him—a quiet, pleasant-faced man, 
also 34 years old. Scientist X, who 
will later carry out this same experi¬ 
ment himself, is leaning forward 
with intense interest; he has never 
seen it done. In fact, it is for his 
benefit that Slotin is performing the 
experiment once more before tak¬ 
ing off for Bikini to participate in 
the bomb tests there. 

The six others in the room are 
laboratory workers, gathered by 
chance to watch the experiment. 
They are standing six to eight feet 
from the desk. 

The scene is casual. Slotin, who 


Condetumd from The S0lurday Evening Pott 
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had first come to Los Alamos three 
years before, ap|)cars confident, al- 
most gay. He loves this experiment 
—“tickling the dragon’s tail,” he 
calls it—and he has already per¬ 
formed it at least times. Even so, 
there is a certain tension in the 
room. Manipulating parts of an 
atomic bomb is no child’s play. 

Slotin bas his car cocked to the 
click of the Geiger counter; he also 
glances frequently at an instrument 
called a neutron monitor, which is 
recording on a roll of paper, in a 
thin, wavy red line, the radiation 
emitted by the lumps of metal. As 
Slotin slowly moves the lumps, the 
red line staggers upwards and the 
CJeiger counter clicks erratically, 
always a little faster, like a de¬ 
ranged clock. 

Suddenly the Cieiger counter be 
gins to click insanely, then stops 
dead. All in a moment the people 
in the room sense rather than see a 
strange blue glow, stronger than the 
spring sunshine. Instantly Slotin 
throws himself forward, thrusting 
the half globes of deadly metal 
apart with his naked hands Then 
he stands up, his face a chalky 
white beneath his tan. 

In a concerted, instinc tive, almost 
somnambulistic movement, the 
eight pco[)1c file quickly from the 
room without speaking. Some of 
them are aware of a dry, pricklv, 
sour scn.sation c»n their longues—a 
sign of excessive radiation. Some 
arc no doubt also aware of a flicker 
of fear in their hearts. Yet apart 


from the sour taste they feel noth¬ 
ing else—not even Louis Slotin, 
who has already begun to die. 

To understand what happened, 
and why, it is necessary to know a 
little of the background of this ex¬ 
periment which is so absolutely 
essential to atomic-bomb making, 
even today. 

Fissionable material — uranium 
235 and plutonium—is queer stuff. 
Below a certain size and weight a 
lump of this heavy, greasy-grey 
metal is no more dangerous than a 
lump of lead. But if a ‘certain 
amount of this metal is brought to¬ 
gether all in one place, a chain re¬ 
action starts within the mass. This 
chain reaction lends to the atomic 
bomb the power to blast a whole 
city. The amount of the metal re¬ 
quired for the chain reaction to start 
is called a critical ma.s.s—a crit, to 
use the physicist’s shorthand. 

But how much is a crit.'^ 'fberc 
arc ways of calculating theoretically 
the amount of fissionable material 
required, but .such calculations can 
never be wholly preci.se. Moreover, 
the size of the crit must be deter¬ 
mined under various conditions. 

For security reasons it is necr.ssary 
to be a little imprecise about the ex¬ 
periment Louis Slotin performed 
that day in 1946—and which his 
succe-ssors arc still performing, 
though now with complicated ma¬ 
chines manipulated from a control 
panel a quarter of a mile away. But 
it can be said that the idea was to 
shove together lumps of fissionable 
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material in such quantities, and in 
such geometric relationship to each 
other, that the whole amount just 
went critical. In other words, a 
chain reaction was permitted to be 
gin—thus establishing the crit—but 
it was stopped before the material 
liecame dangerously radioactive, 
sending out the same lethal rays 
that an atomic bomb does when it 
explodes. The problem, of courjic, 
was to know when to stop. 

Slotin was well aware of the dan- 

ger. At least three people at Los 

Alamos had already fallen victim 

* 

to the invisible killer; one of them 
was Slolin’s laboratory a.ssistant. It 
was after he died that a simple 
spring-actuated safety device had 
been designed to push the lumps of 
fissionable material apart as soon as 
they threatened to become danger¬ 
ously radioactive. 

but Slotin would have none of it. 
He had ‘‘a feeling for the experi¬ 
ment,” he said, and besides, such 
devices could cause accitlcnts—the 
experimenter might come to rclv 
on the safety devices rather than on 
his own judgment. So on this day- 
in May Slotin bad as usual his 
fJeiger counter, his neutron moni¬ 
tor, his skill and cxpciience—and a 
screwdriver. 

I he record of the neutron moni¬ 
tor has been preserved. The thin 
red line mounts gradually across the 
paper, showing the amount of 
radiation emitted by the lumps of 
metal at each moment. At preci.seiy 
^20 p.m. the line cfisapjiears: the 
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radiation became sO intense that the 
instrument was forced right off the 
scale. 

As to how it happened no one, not 
even Slotin, was sure. The experi¬ 
ment was almost finished—it was a 
matter of manipulating one piece 
of metal an eighth of an inch from 
the rest of the assembly. “When 
the point of criticality was almost 
reached,” one of those present 
wrote, “the piece somehow slipped 
and the gap wa.s- closed.” 

Slot in’s reaction was instantane¬ 
ous. If he had not lunged forward 
and pulled the chunks of metal 
apart, if he had ducked away from 
the table instead, he might conceiv¬ 
ably have .saved himself. Probably 
alst) he would have condemned 
others in the room to death. 

Nuclear radiation is not neces¬ 
sarily fatal. Everything depends on 
the size of the do.se, which is meas¬ 
ured in roentgens of radiation, I’hc 
lethal dose is usually placed in the 
neighbourhood (jf 525 roentgens, 
plus or minus 75. When Slotin 
lunged forward to break the chain 
reaction, he sharply reduced the 
danger to the others in the room by 
reducing both the power of the 
radiation and the time of exposure. 
Me also exposed himself to actual 
contact with the lumps of fission¬ 
able m.aierial at the verv moment 
when the chain reaction was taking 
place. 

Within an hour of the accident all 
eight men were in the Los Alamos 
hospital, under close observation. 
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Apart from Scientist X, the man 
who had been closest to Slotin was 
a 54-year-old technician who was 
standing about six feet in front of 
the metal desk. He took a dose of 
about 100 roentgens—equivalent to 
being exposed to the radiation effect 
of a modern atomic bomb exploding 
at a distance of 6,500 feet. He showed 
certain symptoms of radiation in¬ 
jury, including measurable radio¬ 
sodium and radio-phosphorus in 
his urine. But he felt quite well— 
and six weeks later was happily 
tramping six miles in one day with¬ 
out ill effect. Others who were 
standing farther away had even less 
reason to complain. 

But Scientist X, who had been 
looking over Louis Slotin’s shoul¬ 
der, was not so fortunate. He took 
a dose of about 180 roentgens, the 
same that he would have taken at 
about 6,000 feet from an atomic- 
bomb explosion. On his fifth day 
in the hospital his temperature 
climbed to 103 degrees, and two 
blood transfusions were required. 
He felt drowsy and irritable, but 
his temperature fell gradually, and 
after the 15th day he was well 
enough to be sent home. 

But the gamma rays had not yet 
finished with him. He had lost ten 
|X)unds, he tired easily and spent 
upwards of 16 hours in bed each 
day. On the 17th day after the acci¬ 
dent the skin on the left side of his 
head—which had been most cx- 
fxjscd—began to feel sensitive. This 
sensitiveness increased to the point 


of acute pain. On the 20th day, 
while combing his hair, Scientist X 
found large tufts coming out in the 
comb. 

Thereafter he lost almost all the 
hair on the left side of his head and 
his beard stopped growing over 
most of his left cheek. He also be-, 
came temporarily sterile—a normal 
symptom of radiation damage. But 
the point to emphasize is that such 
symptoms were wholly temporary. 
The only permanent after effect 
which he has suffered is a moderate 
radiation cataract in the left leye. 

In short, a man can survive even 
a vicious radiation attack. But 
Scientist X unquestionably had a 
close brush with death. Of Louis 
Slotin, to whom he says he owes his 
life. Scientist X has written; “When 
we were alone together in a hospital 
room Slotin said, ‘I’m sorry I got 
you into this. 1 am afraid 1 have less 
than a 50-50 chance of living. I 
hope you have better than that.’ My 
own estimate of our chances coin¬ 
cided pretty well with his. I felt I 
had a pretty good chance. I only 
hoped he had.” 

Slotin vomited twice before he 
got to the hospital, and in the first 
12 hours thereafter he continued to 
vomit repeatedly. Then he recov¬ 
ered from his initial nausea, and his 
only other immediate general 
symptoms were a slight tempera¬ 
ture and a feeling of tiredness. 

His hands, of course, had taken a 
terrible dose, since he had used 
them to shove the metal apart. 
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Within three hours the left hand 
became red and swollen. Later this 
hand began to blister painfully, and 
the symptoms spread to his right 
hand and both arms. His lower ab¬ 
domen also became red and tender, 
and this spread gradually and be¬ 
came more intense. 

Apart from these local symptoms, 
Slotin’s general condition seemed 
greatly to improve after the first 24 
hours. Everything possible was 
done to help him. Ten doctors were 
called in to consult on his case. A 
special military plane was to bring 
his parents to his bedside. When 
they arrived, they found their son 
normal, composed and even cheer 
ful, despite the pain in his arms. 
When friends and colleagues came 
to visit him he would ask, half jok 
ingly, the crucial question: “Well, 
what’s the dose?” 

For five days no one knew. Hut 
on the fifth dav the an.swer became 
tragically obvious. That morning 
Slolin had a new complaint- his 
tongue was sore opposite a tooth 
which had a gold inlav. The lUn tors 
found a small whitish ulceradon on 
his tongue, and immeihately siis- 
[reeled tlu- cause: the gold in his 
tooth was radioactive. 'I’lie inlav 
was c;ip[)cd with gold foil and the 
pain cased, /hit this was a bad sign. 


There was a worse sign on the 
same day, when a nurse took 
Slotin’s blood count. When she 
looked at the results she wept. The 
silent killer was at work on Louis 
Slotin’s blood, and the life-saving 
white blood cells were failing to 
reproduce themselves. 

On this same day Slotin’s pulse- 
rate rose rapidly. Thereafter he 
could eat nothing and visibly lost 
weight. On the seventh day his 
mind began to fail; he had long 
periods in which he could not 
recognize his parents or colleagues, 
(iradually he sank into a coma. 
Early in the morning of the ninth 
day, May 30, 1946, Louis Slotin 
died. 

Later it was estimated that he 
had taken about 880 roentgens of 
nuclear radiation. This was as 
ihiiugh he had been fullv exposed 
tf» the explosion of a modern atomic 
bomb at 4,801) feet. Nothing could 
have .saved him. 

Louis Slotin was not a famous 
man, .and he has been in his grave 
now for eight years. Yet his story 
has .seemed worth telling because it 
i' a sturv ()f human bravery and 
sacrifice, qualities which may yet 
.save a civilization threatened with 
destruction by the very weapons 
Louis Slotin heljx’d to make. 




ix> ONE can do me any good by loving me; I have more love than I 
need, or could do any good with; but people do me good by making 
me love them—which isn’t easy. -Letters of John Ruskin to Charles FAiot Norton 
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'"My Brother Bill” 
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A s THE early mist lifted from 
Chesapeake Bay thatmorn- 
i- —JJ ing of June 20, 1921, the 
might of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
from frowning battleships to mod¬ 
est minesweepers, lay revealed in all 
its proud array. The control ship 
Shawmut steamed busily back and 
forth, flying bright bunting for 
orders. On the decks of the Hen¬ 
derson, Congressmen and Cabinet 
members, Army and Navy brass-hats 
and emissaries from other countries 
stood shoulder to shoulder. News¬ 
paper reporters were there in force, 
heavily armed with cameras and 
binoculars. It was a scene as im- 
pressix'e as the events which were 
to follow. For the first time in his- 


This fascinating account of the first con¬ 
clusive denionstratiun ol the superiority of 
air strength over sea jiowcr was written by 
Billy Mitchell’s younger sister. Ruth Mitchell 
was educated in Europe and has spent a large 
part of her life in international activities. 
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The shocking story of how 
Americas top military brass-hats 
destroyed the career of a brilliant 
and patriotic officer—because they 
couldn’t comprehend his vision 

tory bombing planes would attempt 
to destroy a ship of war. 

At anchor rode the target, the ex- 
German submarine U-117. Dots in 
the sky were frail and ageing air¬ 
craft, the best that America could 
then muster. Five different targets 
vtere to be bombed by these planes 
in the month ahead, the last being 
the German battleship Ostfriesland, 
the “unsinkable” warship of World 
War I. 

But the real star of the show was 
not a vessel or a plane. It was a man 
whose name was known across 
America. Everyone had seen him 
pictured in the open cockpit of his 
little plane, th^ Osprey, his face a 
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pair of huge goggles and a grin. A 
slight, energetic Army officer in his 
early 40s, quick to make friends 
and as quick to make enemies, he 
had provoked this chance to prove, 
by actual tests, his “ridiculous” 
theory that ships without air sup¬ 
port were vulnerable to attack by 
plane. He was Brig, Gen. William 
Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Military 
Aviation of the U.S. Army. 

The Navy brass-hats had agreed 
to the tests with a notable lack of en¬ 
thusiasm. Now they were gathered 
in Chesapeake Bay to watch the 
death of Hilly Mitchell’s dream. 

There came the roar of planes. 
From the time the bombers were 
sighted to the end, the operation 
took exactly t 6 minutes. Twelve 
small bombs fell on the lJ-117—and 
the submarine sank from sight. 
One observer wrote: “It was over 
sf) quickly it was hard to conceive 
the trick had really been done.” Rut 
Navy brass-hats cried: “Proves 
nothing at all! Our guns could have 
done it in half the time.” 

The next test was on }une 29. 
This was entirely a Navy show. 
Twenty-five Navy planes aimed 
dummy bombs at an old American 
battleship, kept in motion by re 
mote radio control, to show whether 
a plane could even hit a moving 
vessel. With 80 bombs, the Navy 
pilots made only two hits. Smug 

1-told-you-so’s” blanketed the pre¬ 
vious rejoicing. 

My brother Bill’s first real chance 
<-'iime on July 13. The target was an 


ex-German destroyer, theG-102. He 
organized the attack to resemble 
real war, and personally led it. First, 
12 fighters dived on the destroyer 
and .strafed her with such a hail of 
machine-gun fire that no one on 
deck could have survived. Next 
came the actual bombing. In 19 
minutes the destroyer sank. 

This time the opposition was 
really alarmed. But they babbled on 
that the destroyer was undefended 
by anti-aircraft guns, and very 
lightly armoured. “Wait for the 
battleship!” they said. 

Six days later it was the ex-Ger¬ 
man light cruiser Fran^iirt which 
was U) be attacked, first with 300- 
pound bombs, later with 600- 
pounders, She had considerable 
armour, excellent watertight com- 
partmcnlation, and the Navy was so 
sure the bombing would fail that it 
had arranged to sink the ship later 
by gunfire. 

In the morning the light bombs 
were dropped. Then naval referees 
went aboard the FranJ^jurt to in¬ 
spect the damage. “I’m feeling 
safer every minute,” one Navy man 
exclaimed. But that afternoon, when 
the bombers dropped the 6oo-pound 
missiles—.several, intentionally, be- 
side the ship—there was a different 
story. 

The papers reported: “At the 
first bomb she looked as if she had 
been struck by a giant hammer 
from below. She was lifted right out 
of the water and, hardlv settled 
again, began to .sink rapidly.” W’ith- 
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in 33 minutes after the 

falling of the first ficx)- the shore came signals 

pound bomb the Fran{- ‘ *^®*’*” 

/«rf had sunk. was approaching. With 

Then came the grand referees ordered 

climax—the German bat- the bombers to unload, 

tleship Ostfriesland. If In spite of the storm the 

Mitchell failed now, all he bombers hit the target, 

had done before would be damage to 

forgotten. The fliers were ' the superstructure, 

terribly overstrained. Bill ~ But the following day 

himself had been living newspaper headlines read; 

on coffee for days. “It’s a tough nut “fliers fail to sink battleship.” 

to crack,” Bill told his boys, “but The next morning the sea was 

we’ll do it.” sweetly calm. At 6.56 eight Martins, 

On July 20 everything started each carrying two half-ton bombs, 
badly and got worse. The wind was took off, with Bill in the Osprey. At 
wild, violently gusty. Thick clouds 8.23 they were over the target. There 
flew low. The fliers were to go into on the calm sea sat the great “un- 
action at I p.m., ordered to use only sinkable” Ostfrieslanditusted., dirty, 
6oo-pounders that day. They stood daubed with splotches of red to dis- 

beside their loaded planes, tensely tinguish her from other ships in case 

waiting for the Navy signal to take of poor visibility, 
off. The order did not arrive. The bombing squadron ap- 

Bill jumped into his rcconnais- preached in V formation and re- 
sance plane and took off to investi- ceived ^tShawmut’s signal to start, 

gate. “What was my surprise,” he Flying at about 2,000 feet, the first 

recorded, “to see the whole fleet plane roared over the target and 

starting to leave the target!” The scored a direct hit on the torecastle. 

idea, he was convinced, was to Instantly the Shawmut signalled, 

create the impression that aircraft “Cease firing!” The planes couldn’t 

would be helpless in a high wind. stop so quickly. Four more dropped 

“I signalled that we were ready to a bomb each, making two more hits, 

attack. The fleet went back to the Frantically the Shawn^ut signalled, 
target.” “Cease!” And Bill was ordered to 

When the bombers arrived, an in- take his planes back to base, 
spection party was aboard the Ost- At 10.30 an order came through 
friesland and the pilots were ordered to Langley Field that bombing was 

to hover overhead—for 57 minutes, to be resumed but that only three of 

If an engine had failed or a wire the giant bombs (the 2,000-pounders) 

parted, there would have been no were to be dropped—this despite the 
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written agreement with the Navy 
that liill’s men would be allowed to 
make two direct hits with these 
heaviest bombs. 

This was too much. Rill decided 
to disregard the new order and 
abide by rhe written agreement. At 
12.05 he and six Martin bombers 
accompanied by one Handley Page 
appeared in sight of the waiting 
audience. I’he fliers circled the tar¬ 
get and, as they pa.ssed their com- 
mantlcr's plane, dipped their wings 
in salute. They all knew how' much 
this, their last flight, meant to him. 

At exactly the first 2,000- 

pounder fell, striking off the port 
bow. As Rill described it: “A 
second later up came a spout of 
water, higher than an\' missile made 
by man had ever b'.Tore produced. 
The bomb must have lifted 60 
million pounds of water, or 27,000 
tons—more than the total weight of 
the battleship -and about half of 
this had fallen on the Ostfriesland's 
decks from an average height of 
several hundred feel." 

The Henderson and all the other 
watching vessels reeled with the 
sh<jck. Rut the Ostjrieskmd .scarcely 
stirred. Another bomb. Another, 
d'he dreadtiought “lifted slightly in 
the water, then settled back and lay 
still." The hmrlh giant bomb fell 
into the w'ater ck.'se beside the 
battleship. And the fifth. I’his lime, 
after the water hid poured like a 
Niagara over the vessel, her no.se for 
a moment rose high out of the sea. 
\et still .she nxT* the waters evenly. 


Naval officers, restraint forgotten, 
were shouting, waving their caps. 
Planes against battleship.s—childish 
nonsense! Admirals were vocifer¬ 
ously explaining to anyone who 
would listen how battleships could 
never be sunk from the air. 

Rut in the midst of the noisy cele¬ 
bration there was a wild cry: “She’s 
sinking! She’s sinking!’’ 

Then, stupefied, the va.st crowd 
watched as the magnificent vessel’s 
bows slowly rose high into the air, 
showing many huge wounds be¬ 
neath the waterline. With ineffable 
dignity, as if bowing out from a 
scene in which she no longer could 
hold her peerless place, the great 
battleship slid backward, smitten to 
death. Exactly 21^2 minutes after 
the first heavy bomb was dropped, 
the “unsinkable” ship was gone. 
General Williams, Chief of Ord¬ 
nance, turned to a reporter and said, 
“A bomb was fired today which 
will be heard round the world.’’ 

Tearing off his goggles and hel¬ 
met. Rill swept the little Osprey 
down over the Henderson. And as 
he circled, every man jack aboard— 
b;as.s-hats, .Senators, Oingres.smen, 
foreign attaches—gave him a terrific 
ovation. 

As he touched ground at Langley 
Field, he was pulled from his plane 
amid deafening veils. Everyone 
wanted to shake his hand. A band 
blared. Huge bonfires flamed 
through the night. 

The New York Times headlined 
the event as an “epoch-making per- 
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form;ina’,” and concluded editori- 
allv: “None will now argue that the 
nujuisilion of a formidable air force 
is not inorc important than the com¬ 
pletion of the three-year capital-ship 
prc)grammc.” F-ven brass hats were 
converted. Admiral William b'ul- 
larn [>oitiled out that “it heralds the 
birth of a new weapon that menaces 
the old Armv quite as much as the 
old Navy.” 

Interest ran high in other coun¬ 
tries, I'he Japanese observer re¬ 
marked; “It would be gravelv cm- 
liarrassing to the American people 
if the ideas of vour (ieneral Mitchell 
were more appreciated in japan 
than in the United States.” The 
Italian observer, (Jeneral lladiiglio, 
said nothing -he was busily taking 
notes. 

At that moment America’s po 
tential leadersliij) in the air had 
come; liiit it was i(» lie netjlected 
ff)!' moie than 20 vears. f'or soon in 
the chorus tif acclamation could be 
lieard .sour notes. Secret.:rv of War 
John W'eeks was alleged to have 
growled that he vv.isn't uoino to be 
slanipi’ded by “tliat circus per 
former.” Secretary of the Navy Kd 
win Denbv admitted that “it was an 
interesting series of eNperiments.” 
The C ’hiet of the N.r, v Hoard was 
“unavaikible for comment.” A sneer 
tan through W'ashington: “Luck, 
just fool liiik.” 

As the rest of the world was gal¬ 
vanized into action to build air 
power, the Joint Hoard of the U.S. 
Army and Navy published its find¬ 


July 

ings on the tests. Signed by General 
Pershing, Chief of Staff and senior 
member of the Board, the document 
recognized the new importance of 
aviation but concluded: “The battle¬ 
ship is still the backbone of the fleet. 
It will so remain as long as the safe 
navigation of the sea for purposes of 
trade or transportation is vital to 
success in war.” 

The sum of the drama: The bat¬ 
tleship programme was maintained, 
the j)ittances for the Air Force were 
reduced. Hut there were rumours 
that Hill would be placed in‘charge 
of military aviation. The War De¬ 
partment announced on September 
21, howexer, that Major-(Jeneral 
Mason P.ttrick would command the 
Air Service with Hill to remain as 
As.sistant ('hief. 

Hy this time Hill cared little who 
was titular head; he was intent on 
carrying out his projects, d’ogether 
with Alexander de Seversky he de¬ 
veloped a techni(|iie for refuelling 
in the air. He .staged a mock aeri.il 
attack on New \"(irk (atv. In Sep- 
tember 192.5 he repeated th( warship 
boml)ings, this time sinking two 
worn out battle-wagons under even 
more .stringent conditions and with 
complete success. 

And now Hill’s doctors warned 
him that liis heart couldn’t take the 
constant overwork, the violent 
hours in open planes. But when all 
his efforts had as yet made no dent 
on oflicial policy, what did his 
health matter.^ 

After their marriage in 1923 Bill 
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and his wife went to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Philippines on their honey¬ 
moon. His alarm at conditions in 
Hawaii was sharply outspoken; not 
only the lack of air preparedness 
but the dangerous jealousies be¬ 
tween Army and Navy upset him. 
In a report he laid out the whole 
plan of the Japanese attack on the 
Philippines almost exactly as it took 
place i8 years later; he warned, 
begged and argued with the Gen¬ 
eral Staff that the Philippines be 
properly prepared for air defence. 
He was fiercely reprimanded. 

Bill sensed growing danger on 
the European continent, and he 
knew Japan had 17 aircraft factories 
going full blast—some running 
night shifts—while there was not a 
single American aircraft factory em¬ 
ployed to capacity. He was scoffed 
at by the bureaucrats as an “out¬ 
rageous warmonger, trying to make 
trouble between friendly neigh¬ 
bours.” 

Many determined men rallied to 
his cause—but in vain. Finally Bill 
saw that, come what may, he must 
take the gloves off and fight. Before 
• special Congressional inquiry he 
directly accused witnesses for both 
Army and Navy of “deliberate falsi¬ 
fication of facts with intent to de¬ 
ceive the country and Congress.” 
And he began to provide such de¬ 
tailed evidence to prove it that Secre¬ 
tary Weeks deliberately held up his 
re-anpointment as Assistant Chief 
of the Air Service. 

And then, after the great storm, 
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came a still small voice from on 
high. President Calvin Coolidge an¬ 
nounced that the battleships were 
“fully vindicated.” There would be 
“no change of policy.” And Bill 
was not to be re-appointed to his 
job; instead, he was to be reduced 
to his permanent rank of colonel 
and sent to a training camp in 
Texas—an “exile” assignment obvi¬ 
ously intended to keep him far away 
from Washington. 

Strangely enough, it was the 
Navy’s attempts to counteract Bill’s 
popularity with the public that gave 
him his second chance. The Navy 
possessed an impressive dirigible, 
the Shenandoah. Bill had sharply 
warned that she was unsafe and 
should be scrapped. Now, over the 
written protest of its commander, 
Lieut.-Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, 
the dirigible was ordered to the 
Mid-west on a tour of state fairs. 

On September 3, 1925, the Shen¬ 
andoah broke up in a storm, killing 
14 of its 42-man crew. And only 
two days earlier the Navy had at¬ 
tempted to stage a flight by two 
new-type seaplanes to Hawaii, One 
plane was forced down by mechani¬ 
cal failure and was towed back to 
San Francisco. The other met un¬ 
favourable winds, ran out of fuel, 
landed in the sea and was missing 
for nine days. 

On September 4 rumours flew that 
Bill Mitchell was going to make a 
momentous statement. Early next 
morning reporters flocked to his 
office. 
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Bill had worked 48 hours without 
closing an eye, yet his words came 
clipped and smart as he addressed 
the waiting newsmen, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have 
been asked from all parts of the 
country to give rnv opinion about 
the reasons for the frightful disasters 
that have occurred during the last 
few days. These accidents are the 
result of the incompetence, the 
criminal negligence, the almost 
treasonable administration of our 
national defence bv the Navv and 

^ m 

War Departments.” 

The newsmen came alive with 
a jolt, snatched at copies of the 
General’s full statement and spread 
like buckshot into the Texas dawn. 

What had been coming fiercely 
to the boil in six long frustrated 
years was packed into that state¬ 
ment. The Army and the Navy, Bill 
declared, “have formed a sort of 
union to perpetuate their own exist¬ 
ence, largely irrespective of public 
welfare, and acting as an ‘illegal 
combination in the restraint of 
trade.’ . , , Not one heavy bomb 
has been dr()pped by our Air Service 
in target practice in two years. . . , 
Our pilots know they are gt)ing to 
be killed if they stay in the service 
on account of the old flaming cof¬ 
fins we are still flying. . . . We 
would not be keeping our trust with 
our departed iv)tnrades were we 
longer to conceal the facts.” 

The brass hats, first stunned into 
silence, burst loose. Bill was a 
“maniac trying to stampede the 


people.” He was “frightening the 
country over imaginary capture of 
the Philippines and Hawaii by 
Japan.” “The sooner a gag is ap¬ 
plied the better.” 

Bill had asked for it, and he got 
it. The headlines screamed: “court- 
martial FOR colonel MITCHELL.” 

The trial was set for October ?8. 
Specifically, Bill was charged with 
violation of the 96th Article of War, 
which states: “All conduct of a' 
nature to bring discredit upon the 
military .service shall be punished at 
the discretion of the court.” 

'I’hcrc was an almost country¬ 
wide gasp when President Coolidge 
announced the judges for the court- 
martial. There was not one air 
officer; indeed, it was doubted that 
any of them had ever flown in a 
plane. And, to play down the drama 
of the trial, the War Department 
had chosen as a court-room a sordid, 
dilapidated, long-deserted store 
room, with space for only an esti¬ 
mated 80 onlookers. 

Bill’s counsel stated succinctly 
what the defence intended to prove: 
that “Colonel Mitchell’s opinion 
(‘incompetence, negligence and al¬ 
most treasonable administration of 
U.S. defence’) is not only well 
founded but that his statements arc 
true. 

“A total of 1,820 p!ane.s,” he said, 
“is used by the War Department in 
computing U.S. strength in aircraft. 
We will prove that only 69 of these 
planes are modern, and th.it 60 of 
them are being used for training 
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purposes, leaving only nine planes 
available for the aerial defence of 
the United States.” 

He concluded: ‘‘We will prove 
that Colonel Mitchell, after exhaust¬ 
ing every usual means to safeguard 
the aerial defence of the United 
States without result, took the only 
way possible that would cause a 
study of the true conditions of the 
national defence to be made.” 

Now, for three weeks, witness 
after witness supported every con¬ 
tention Bill had made. America’s 
leading airmen — Carl Spaatz, 
“Hap” Arnold, Eddie Ricken- 
backer and many others—came to 
his defence. The climax was reached 
when Mrs. Lansdown, widow of 
the Shenandoah’s commander, in 
testifying to her late husband’s pro¬ 
test against flying the airship, stated 
that the Naval Board of Inquiry 
had sent her the draft of a story to 
tell on the witness stand. 

But the judges made little secret 
of their indifference to the evi¬ 


dence. Some even appeared to go 
to sleep. 

For two days Bill took the stand 
on his own behalf. I'he strain was 


appalling. 

His heart began giving him 
trouble, but he refused to ask to 
be allowed to rest. Slowly, against 
every obstruction by the prosecu¬ 
tion, he recounted his long scries of 
recommendations and told how 
they had been ignored. As he step¬ 
ped from the stand, the spectators 
rose in silence. 


While the prosecution prepared 
to sum up, mere came the most 
crushing blow of all. To avoid pub¬ 
lic resentment President Coolidge 
had set up a special Board of Inquiry 
on Bill’s charges of criminarneglect 
of air operations in the armed ser¬ 
vices. Bill had testified before this 
board and had hoped for a favour¬ 
able report. Now he learned the 
results. 

General Drum, Assistant Chief 
of Staff in charge of Operations and 
Training, had presented the views 
of the War Department: “The idea 
that the present or future develop¬ 
ment of aviation has [created] or 
will create a third element in na¬ 
tional defence known as ‘air power’ 
is fundamentally unsound from ev¬ 
ery technical and strategical stand¬ 
point. The establishment of a sepa¬ 
rate air force will mean aid and 
assistance for our enemies in war, 
instead of their downfall.” 

The Board, in .summarizing, rec¬ 
ommended an increase in aircraft 
production. Its over-all recommen¬ 
dations, however. Bill felt, were in¬ 
sufficient to step up properly the air 
defence of the country. 

That his own career was lost Bill 
accepted. Now he was convinced 
that his battle for American safety 
was also lost. He hardly heard the 
prosecutor’s summing up, the voice 
that demanded his dismissal from 
the Army “in the name of the 
American people, whose fears he 
has played upon, whose hysteria he 
has formented, whose confidence 
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he has beguiled and whose faith 
he has betrayed.” 

In the stillness of shocked dismay, 
comedian-columnist Will Rogers 
ran to Bill and threw his arms over 
liis shoulders. “The people are with 
you, Billy,” he cried. “Keep punch¬ 
ing.” Years later Bill said: ‘‘That 
was a moment of tcndcrne.ss—the 
one moment of all that nightmare 
which I shall never forget.” 

At 3.40 p.m. on December 17, 
1925, the judges trooped out. At 
(>•34 they returned. The presiding 
judge stonily pronounced the ver¬ 
dict: ‘‘(iuilty on all counts.” 

Bill was not di.smissed from the 
Army; if dismissed he could indulge 
in further criticism. The sentence 
was five years’ suspension with loss 
of rank and pay. He was heard to 
murmur, almo.st inaudibly, his own 
verdict on the judges: “Brass cars!” 

Protest was bitter throughout the 
nation. W’ith biting scorn the New 
York Stm advertised: “Wanted: 
Man for Colonel in the United 
States Air Service; must be good 
listener, willing to overlook anv- 
thing; one with no Hying experience 
preferred. Apply ('oiirt-Martial 
Ikurd, W^ashington, D.C'..” Legis¬ 
lators were flooded bv angry letters. 

Billy resigned, of course, from the 
Army. “I look back with pride and 
satisfaction that I have done every¬ 


thing I could for my country,” he 
said in a farewell statemcnt.“From 
now on I feel I can better serve the 
flag 1 love by bringing a realization 
of the true conditions of our na¬ 
tional defence straight to the people 
than by remaining muzzled in the 
Army. I shall always be at hand, 
in case of war or emergency, whem 
ever 1 am needed.” He spoke wher¬ 
ever he was asked to speak, and that 
was far and wide. To support his 
family he trained and sold riding 
horses and polo ponies. 

But when Japanese planes sniash- 
ed out of the clouds on December 7, 
1941, reducing the American fleet at ■ 
Pearl Harbour to twisted wreckage, 
Billy Mitchell was not at hand. His 
heart, perhaps weakened further 
with grief, had collapsed in Febru¬ 
ary 1936. At the end there was no 
military escort, but what few fliers 
were within reach of that Mil¬ 
waukee cemetery rose in the wild 
weather and flew low over his grave. 

In January 1942 the Senate voted 
to restore Billy Mitchell posthu- 
moiislv to the Army with full rank. 
On July 25, 1946, Congress author¬ 
ized a special medal honouring him 
for his pioneer work in aviation. 
These acts merely confirmed the 
absolution written large by time. 
History had already set aside the 
court-martial’s verdict. 


^ONCE rcmarkct! (and he certainly knew what he was talking 
about): “The only conquests which are permanent, and leave no regrets, 
arc our conquests over oursclve.s.” 





Hv Ella Bentley Arthur 

U NTIL HER DEATH in 195! at the 
age of 81, Dorothy Dix for 55 
years wrote America’s most famous 
■‘Advice to the Lovelorn” column, 
syndicated in scores of newspapers 
and followed dailv by fw) million 
readers. 

Unconscious humour frct]uently 
a}’HK*arcd in the fabulous corre 
spondcncc her column elicited. Ella 
P>cniley Arthur, Miss Dix’s long 
time secretary, saved the best of 
these boners and has incorporated 
ilutii in a book, from which the 
billowing samples are taken: 

I woi'i.D LUCE you to help me as 
voij have helped others in troulde. 
1 he trouble is I’m married. 

‘V ifAT I for her is not really 
love. I think it is what thev call in- 
il.itian. 


1 AM INTERESTED in bciiig a nice 
girl .md'w'cll thought of, but nr)t, of 
course, if it is going Uj interfere 

'■vith my ptjpularity. 

hat I ASKED for was a divorce 
and my maiden name back bur the 
court gave me all the children. 


There is no justice for mothers any 
more. 

Please help me. I am a Canadian 
in love with the mounted jxilicc. 

Miss Dix, i.s my boy friend a 
good Catholit or is he trying to get 
rid of me? He has given me up for 
Lent. 

I HAVE NEVER gOMC WrOIlg, Mi.SS 

Dix, as fortunately I know none of 
the facts of life. Will you please tell 
me where I can get the information? 

Oe course my wife and 1 have 
tiffs like all happily married couples, 
and I once broke her ribs. But we 
have never had any di.sagrecment of 
a serious nature. 

My husband works for a baking- 
powder company, and naturally 
rises earlv. 

I had a date with mv boy friend 
and on the wav home he said let’s 
get married or something. But I 
read v<uir column. Miss Dix, and I 

j 

said let’s get married or nothing. 

We just got married on the spree 
of tlu' moment. 

I \V(LIKE to have your defu 
nition <jf a perfect lady---1 must 
have it before this week end. 

Ai.i. SYMPTOMS during our court 
shij> pointed t(j a happy mirage. 

|tsT WHAT arc the duties of a 
bridegroom after the ceremony has 
been performed? 

My husband keeps telling me to 
go to Hell. Have I a legal right to 
take the children? 


Condensed from ".'V/y Husband Keeps Telling Me tu (lo to Hell" 





Dr. Delille saved his shrubbery— 
and fatally upset 
the balance of nature 



By Edwin Muller 

■tf 

^ '^NE MORNING in January 1952 
" the postman delivered a 
small package to Dr. Paul Armand- 
Delille, an elderly French physician. 
Perhaps no other package has ever 
contained so much death for the 
animal world. 

Dr. Delille, who is retired, lives 
on an estate near Chartres; he leads 
the typical life of a country gentle¬ 
man: gardening, landscaping, pot¬ 
tering. He had one aversion: rabbits. 
Every spring they destroyed some 
of his young plants and shrubs. The 
Doctor bro(^ed over the little beasts. 

He had read how the Australian 
Government introduced a disease 
called myxomatosis which, in less 
than two years, killed off the greater 
part of the plague of rabbits in Aus¬ 
tralia. The Doctor learned that the 
virus of myxomatosis could be ob¬ 
tained in Switzerland. He wrote for 
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a supply of it. Then he set snares 
and caught a pair of young rabbits. 
The Doctor injected the virus and 
then released them. Later he pro¬ 
tested that he meant only to kill 
off the rabbits on his own property. 
What he actually did was to con¬ 
demn to painful death most of the 
rabbits in France, perhaps in all 
Europe. 

The rabbit has always been an im¬ 
portant institution in France. Every 
year 1,850,000 Frenchmen have paid 
1,500 francs (about 30J.) each for 
shooting licences. The President of' 
France shot rabbits on his estate 
at Rambouillet. So did the poorest 
peasant in his fields. The annual 
kill by shooting was 20 million. A 
lot of meat in the pot. 

Eighty per cent of the shotgun 
cartridges manufactured in France 
were used on rabbits. At eightpence 
a cartridge it made a sizeable indus¬ 
try, employing thousands. 

The domesticated rabbit was even 
more important. Out in the country 
nearly everybody rears them. It 
costs almost nothing. A common 
sight along country roads is a boy 
or an old woman carrying a mass of 
grass or leaves. That’s for the rab¬ 
bits. Killed at the age of six to eight 
months, the animals furnish five to 
eight pounds of meat each. 

In the last war rabbit was a chief 
factor in saving the French from 
starvation. The Nazis comman¬ 
deered most of the beef, mutton and 
pork. After the war domestic rab- 


Condensed from The American Mercury 




The sun never sets on the 

great world-wide fleet of Douglas airliners 


Every minute of every day, Douglas- More than 200 airlines are now flying 
built airplanes are flying through the Douglas airplanes. In fact, the world's 
skies of the world. They link all the airlines fly more Douglas planes than 
continents, span all the seas. They serve all other makes combined, 
virtually every nation of the free world. You can identify a Douglas-built 
In a single day, these Douglas planes airplane by the “DC” in its name- 
cover a distance equal to 120 times DC-3, DC-4, DC-6, DC-6B, DC-7, 
around the Equator. That’s depend- Choose the airlines that fly Douglas 
ability for you! planes—to get more for your fare! 





Twice as many people fly Douglas as aU other airplanes combin ed 
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THE READER'S DIGEST 


Since the first outbreak of myxo¬ 
matosis in England last October, the 
disease has spread rapidly. In Nov¬ 
ember, the Minister of Agriculture 
appointed a special advisory com¬ 
mittee to recommend the Govern¬ 
ment on what action should be 
taken, and their report was pub¬ 
lished this April in the form of a 
White Paper. It states that the dis¬ 
ease cannot be checked, but must 
be allowed to run its natural course 
among the 6o to too million wild 
rabbits in this country. A special 
vaccine for the protection of domes¬ 
tic rabbits, estimated at about 7 
million, is now in commercial pro¬ 
duction, and the committee is con¬ 
tinuing to keep a close watch on 
the disease. 

The British rabbit meat, fur, fur 
felt and fur felt hat trades claim 
to handle about 40 million wild 
rabbits a year and their net annual 
income is about /is million. But 
the committee estimate that the 
damage caused by rabbits to agri¬ 
culture and forestry is three or four 
times as great. 


bit continued to be the poor man’s 
meat; 85 million were killed an¬ 
nually. 

The skins were also fairly big 
business. I’he rabbit-fur coat is uni¬ 
versal—sometimes in its own right, 
sometimes pretending to be a more 
fashionable fur. Thirty-three million 
pelts were exported each year, value 
two thousand million francs. Rabbit 
fur is essential to the manufacture 
of felt hats, and foreign hat-manu¬ 
facturing centres used to import 
millions of pelts. 

There were, of course, those who 


My 

disapproved of the rabbit—^likc Dr. 
Delillc. In some farming districts 
rabbits undoubtedly did consider¬ 
able damage to crops. The Forestry 
Service complained that the animals, 
by feeding on seedlings, made re¬ 
forestation difficult. But on balance 
the rabbit was regarded by most as 
a boon to France. 

Here is what happened to the two 
rabbits infected by Dr. Delille—^and 
later to many million others: A 
few days after infection the eyelids 
and nose swell and begin to dis¬ 
charge. Then small swellings appear 
all over the body. The animal’s face 
assumes a curious coarsened appear¬ 
ance. The rabbit staggers, is unable 
to jump. Soon it becomes totally 
blind and deaf. Death comes about 
the sixth day after the first symp¬ 
toms. 

More than 99 per cent of infected 
rabbits die. Infection may be by 
bodily contact or by browsing on 
grass or leaves where a sick animal 
has been. But the chief source of in¬ 
fection is through insects, especially 
mo.squitoes. 

T'he disea.se can spread with the 
speed of a forest fire. It covered all 
Australia in less than two years, 
killed more than 90 per cent of the 
rabbits. That is what began to hap¬ 
pen in France. Dr, Delille infected 
his two rabbits in January 1952. The 
rapid spread had to wait for warm 
weather and insects, but even in the 
winter the rabbit death started mov¬ 
ing across the fields round Chartres. 

In some places the disease was in- 
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troduccd deliberately. Farmers who 
shared Dr. Delillc’s dislike of rabbits 
saw an opportunity to protect their 
fields. Some went to the Chartres 
district, picked up sick rabbits ^nd 
carried them home to release. There 
was a black market in sick rabbits; 
they fetched as much as a guinea 
apiece. 

By October myxomatosis was 
leaping from district to district. On 
one estate of three square miles 
there were 20,000 rabbit corpses. In 
many parts of the forests the ground 
was littered with the bodies. Great 
numbers of dying rabbits crawled 
out on to the roads. Cars couldn’t 
avoid running over them; then the 
infection on tyres carried the plague 
to distant places. 

Earlier in the year the Ministry of 
Agriculture had tried to enclose in¬ 
fected areas with wire fences. They 
tried to kill and burn all the rabbits 


difficult to transport because it had 
to be kept refrigerated. It was prac¬ 
ticable for those who reared rabbits 
on a large scale, but for the typical 
[peasant far from the Paris latera- 
tories who kept a hutch of a dozen 
rabbits it wasn’t much good. And 
of course it was no good at all for 
wild rabbits. 

During 1953 myxomatosis spread 
over the whole country, except for 
a few pockets in the mountains. It 
was like the Black Death. There 
was no longer much hope of saving 
the wild rabbits. To save at least 
part of the domestic ones the Pasteur 
Institute was working night and 
day. By August 400,000 rabbits had 
been inoculated. 

That summer the plague leaped 
the frontiers, spread to Belgium and 
Luxemburg. Their rabbit popula¬ 
tions, comparable to that of France* 
were doomed. Then the disease 


round an area of infection. All these crossed the Rhine into Germany, 
measures proved useless. No one knows how far the plague 

Then the government asked the will spread in 1954. Some fear that 
Pasteur Institute to find a vaccine eventually it will get all the way to 
that would immunize rabbits against Asia. There, too, it would be a 
the plague. Dr. Pierre Lepine and major calamity. In several Asiatic 
his associates temporarily gave up countries rabbit is the only meat the 
some highly important work on poor man ever gets, 
polio to deal with the 
rabbits. Eventually they 
reduced a vaccine. A 
calthy rabbit inoculat¬ 
ed with it in the labora¬ 
tory seemed to have 
almost complete im¬ 
munity to myxomatosis. 

But the vaccine was 
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Meanwhile, France is taking stock 
of its losses. The balance of nature 
has been upset. Foxes, hawks, owls 
and other predators, deprived of 
young rabbits, have paid more at¬ 
tention to poultry. Hotels in many 
sporting districts have closed. One 
CMnpany making cartridges recently 
discharged 750 employees. The ex¬ 
port of rabbit fur is down to a 
trickle. But the most important 
effect is the loss of meat. You can’t 
take away from a country millions 
of pounds of cheap meat without 
affecting the whole economy. 

What chance has the rabbit for a 
comeback in France? For the do¬ 
mestic rabbit there is some hope. 
The Pasteur Institute is improving 
its vaccine, making it easier to keep, 
transport and use. For the wild rab¬ 
bit the prospects are gloomier. There 
is talk of importing American rab¬ 
bits. The American cottontail, a dif¬ 


ferent variety from the European, 
gets myxomatosis only in a benig¬ 
nant form which doesn’t kill or in¬ 
capacitate. The French farmers 
don’t like the idea. They have heard 
tall tales of the immense appetite of 
the cottontail. 

Some hope the European rabbit 
will gradually develop an immunity 
to the disease. That appears to be 
happening in Australia, where the 
percentage of mortality has recently 
declined a little. 

Some Frenchmen view the present 
situation with content. There .was, 
of course, a great outcry against Dr. 
Paul Armand-Delille. Animal lovers 
said no individual in all history had 
caused so much suffering and death. 

Dr. Delille at first replied he had 
not meant to do it. But recently he 
read a paper before a scientific asso¬ 
ciation arguing how much better 
off France is without the rabbits. 


The Music Goes Round and Round 

^ Miu-wEsTERN U.S. towii on i\ bright June afternoon parents and 
grandparents assembled in the school auditorium to see their offspring 
participate in the primary school graduation ceremony. The girls, their 
hair curled as tight as screen-door springs, wore crisp new dresses. The 
boys, their hair parted in the middle and plastered down, made their 
speeches with their legs shaking under the knife-sharp creases in their 
trouser.s. 

The programme went off smoothly until a boy launched into an inter¬ 
minable zither solo. At first people listened attentively, then began to 
wriggle in their seats. Finally, when everyone was at the breaking point, 
the headmaster walked to the edge of the platform and asked in a stage 
whisper; “Aren’t you almost at the end?” 

“I’ve passed the end !“ the boy groaned. 

—A. P. Savage in The Christian Science Monitor 
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Common-sense advice for everybody 

Teach Your Wife 
to Be a Widow 

By Donald 1 . Rogers 

Financial Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


o MANY HUSBANDS fail to com¬ 
prehend one significant and 
binding pledge in the marriage vow: 
“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.” In a worldly sense that’s 
the backbone of the contract, and 
the “until death do us part” is no 
escape clause. Even after death a 
man is morally committed to guard 
the welfare of the girl he married. 

The American husband, in seven 
cases out of ten, passes to his reward 
before his wife does, frequently only 
leaving an insurance policy and a 
mortgaged home. vScldom is this 
enough to provide the skimpiest 
existence for his survivors. It’s the 
rare wife, moreover, who knows all 
she should about her husband’s busi¬ 
ness, income, investments, debts 
and budget. Yet she may have the 
whole problem dumped in her lap 
without an hour’s notice. 

Not until their joints begin to 


creak do most men think in earnest 
about what will happen to their 
wives after they are gone. But a man 
of 30 should be more concerned 
than a man of 60. If he dies, his wife 
may face up to 40 years of widow¬ 
hood. She has to make the insurance 
money stretch farther, and is more 
likely to have a home to pay for and 
a family to bring up. A husband 
should start teaching his wife to be 
a widow as soon as he can. It’s not 
morbid; rather, it’s sensible and 
kind. And if the problem is ap¬ 
proached sensibly it may in the end 
contribute substantially to a longer 
life for the husband, since few 
things arc more destructive of health 
than worry. 

The first step in the wife’s educa¬ 
tion can be taken straight after the 
honeymoon. The groom should 
then put the management of house¬ 
hold finance in her hands. After all, 
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he will be busy enough working to 
earn the family’s income. The wife 
might undertake to pay all the bills, 
manage the budget, work out how 
much insurance can be carried, cal¬ 
culate the income taxes. She should 
keep track of deductible expenses, 
charting the entire tax programme 
from one year to the next. 

In this way she’ll have to be 
acutely aware of her husband’s busi¬ 
ness, expenses and investments. She 
will, through the years, acquire 
some knowledge of the business 
world. Women have a penchant for 
details that men seldom possess. 
Once she’s inoculated with the busi¬ 
ness bug, a wife will be the best 
business partner a man ever had. 
And he’ll know that if she comes 
into a sum of money—say from his 
insurance—she’ll not be stampeded 
into squandering it. 

The next step is insurance. Any 
man’s a fool to be without all the 
insurance he can afford. It’s a good 
investment, sound planning arfd the 
easiest way to build an estate. 

How should the benefits be paid ? 
It depends on the wife’s business 
sense. If you’re an average earner 
your insurance money will be more 
than she is accustomed to handle. 
Will she get the illusion that she is 
rich, buy that good coat and other 
things she’s always wanted, forget¬ 
ting that there’ll be, no further in¬ 
come? Insurance companies have 
long been aware that an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of widows spend their 
lump-sum insurance within a year 


after receiving it. To meet this situ¬ 
ation they have worked out scores 
of different programmes which call 
for staggered monthly or annual 
payments to beneficiaries. In other 
words, instead of getting ^£5,000 
cash, you can arrange for your wife 
to get, say, ^£75 a month for a 
specified period. 

If you can teach your wife to be 
a sound business manager, however, 
it’s sensible to leave the money in a 
lump sum and let it work for her. 
Insurance companies pay some in¬ 
terest for the use of money left in 
their possession, but it doesn’t ap¬ 
proach the earnings a widow could 
realize by investing in shares and 
bonds through a good broker. 

I’m teaching my own wife to 
handle her investments herself. The 
“education” costs a few pennies a 
day—the daily newspapers. We 
study the financial pages and pre¬ 
tend to buy some selected shares. 
We’ve learned something by trial 
and error without risking anything. 
All wives should acquire some ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of shares and 
the stock market in case they want 
to—or have to—-invest their hus¬ 
bands’ insurance money or manage 
their estates. 

^ Another step in reaching your 
wife to be a widow is to prepare her 
for some gainful occupation so that 
she could, if necessary, be self-sup¬ 
porting. A friend of mine told me 
that his wife could get along if any¬ 
thing happened to him—she was a 
secretary before their marriage and 
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she could earn her living again if 
necessary. 

I felt it my duty to point out that 
they have been married 15 years and 
during that entire time the wife has 
never so much as typed a letter. 
She’s rusty at her trade and a great 
many younger and more proficient 
girls have come along since. Perhaps 
she could become secretary to a 
church committee and take down 
the minutes of the meetings in short¬ 
hand, just for the practice. Or she 
might help her husband with some 
of his correspondence. The same 
kind of career planning might be a 
wise safeguard for other wives. 

Every husband needs a will. You 
can’t take it with you, but you can’t 
leave it all behind either. The 
government will want part of the 
accumulation of your lifetime in 
estate duties. These will be affected 
to some extent by the provisions of 
the will. 

For some reason the practice of 
making wills seems to be confined 
to the rich and the near rich, though 
a simple will costs little. Yet it is 
the widow of moderate means, 
whose husband leaves an estate of 
diminutive proportions, who most 
needs the clear, red-tape-cutting 
help of a will. 

No matter how little he has to 
leave, a man has not only the right 
but also the obligation to dispose of 


his worldly goods by means of a 
will. It’s his duty to name an exe¬ 
cutor—whether his wife or an out¬ 
sider—who will carry out his last 
wishes to the family’s best advan¬ 
tage. 

It’s a good idea for the wife to 
meet her husband’s banker and 
lawyer, so that when she has to con¬ 
sult these men she will not be deal¬ 
ing with total strangers. She ought, 
indeed, to learn the basic facts about 
banking. There is a startling ignor¬ 
ance of the bank laws as they affect 
widows. 

A sensible precaution is to prepare 
a letter of final instructions and 
leave it in a handy place for your 
wife. The letter should cover the 
many things a widow ought to 
know about her husband’s insur¬ 
ance, investments, debts and what 
others owe him. It should give her 
the essential practical details about 
his estate and other taxes, what to 
do about every item of his property 
and his ideas of a budget tailored 
to her new income. 

The most important thing for a 
husband and wife to realize is that 
there will be less money for ■ a 

j 

woman as a widow than she had as 
a wife, despite insurance. This 
simple and logical fact is rarely 
faced squarely. Having faced it, a 
man will recognize the urgency of 
preparing his wife to be a widow. 
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EAiiTiFUL YOUNG people are accidents of nature. But beautiful old 
people are works of art. —Marjorie Barstow Grcenbie, Be Your Age 



How glasses correct 
defects in vision 







By Harland Manchester 


T he camera and the human eye 
are much alike. In both instru¬ 
ments light from the object ob¬ 
served is focused by a convex lens, 
passes through a lightproof chamber 
and forms an inverted image on a 
light-sensitive material at the back. 

But the human eye is far faster 
and more versatile than the best 
camera known. Self-adjusting, self¬ 



focusing, it takes both still and 
moving pictures in black-and-white 
or colour, transmitting data via the 


optic nerve to a cerebral mechanism 
which “develops and prints,” en¬ 
larges a tiny negative to life size and 
interprets it right side up, all instan¬ 
taneously. 

The eye and the camera use dif¬ 
ferent methods of focusing. In the 
camera the lens is moved to the cor¬ 
rect distance from the film to secure 
a sharp image; otherwise the con¬ 
verging light beams would point to 
a spot either in front of the film or 
behind it, making a fuzzy picture. 

The eye is focused by the ciliary 
muscle, which changes the thickness 
of the lens. This adjustment places 
images of near and distant objects 
precisely on the retina. In many per¬ 
sons, however, the length of the eye 



NORMAL EYE 


from front to back is too long or too 
short for the lens to “accommodate” 
enough for all distances. So the eye 
takes' fuzzy pictures except in the 
range for which it is “set.” Then 
vision must be aided with spectacles. 

In the nearsighted person the dis¬ 
tance between lens and retina is so 
long that light rays from a distant 
object focus the image somewhere 
in front of the retina. By the time 
the rays reach the retina they have 
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separated again and the image is 
blurred. Therefore, concave lenses 
are prescribed, which make the rays 



bend less sharply so that the image 
is placed back on the retina. 

In the farsighted person the op¬ 
posite effect takes place: the dis¬ 
tance between lens and retina is too 
^ort and the converging light 
beams from a close object do not 
have room enough to focus on the 
retina. If allowed to continue they 
would place the image behind the 
eyeball. Result: a blurred image. 

Therefore glasses with convex 
lenses are prescribed to bend the 
light rays more acutely, so that they 
do focus on the retina and make a 
clear picture. In the sketches, which 
arc exaggerated for emphasis, brok- 



FARSIGHTEDNESS 


en lines show how the image is dis¬ 
torted by the naked eye; solid lines 
show how it is corrected by the lens. 


When someone in his 40s begins 
to hold a book at a greater distance 
he is usually feeling die effects of 
presbyopia (“old eyes”), an almost 
universal condition caused by a pro¬ 
gressive loss of elasticity in the lens, 
so that its ability to adjust its thick¬ 
ness, especially for close work, is 
impaired. Then the eye can be com¬ 
pared to a camera with a stuck lens 
mount. The remedy is the same as 
for far-sightedness. 

another common de¬ 
fect in vision, is caused by unequal 
curvature of the cornea (the -eye’s 
“watch crystal”) or the lens, so that 
it is roughly spoon-shaped rather 



ASTIGMATIC TEST 

than spherical. This distorts the 
image. You can test your-.elf for 
astigmatism by looking at the wheel 
diagram and covering each eye in 
turn. If some spokes look black, the 
rest grey, the eye is astigmatic. 

Astigmatism is corrected by a spe¬ 
cially ground lens with curvatures 
which compensate for those of the 
spoon-shaped cornea or eye lens. 
The corrective lens bends the errant 
light rays into place so that the 
complete image is brought into 
focus on the retina. 



The best way to count swallows 


UPS -Oil SlflAISHT 
fPINKINS-ll 

By 

Stuart Chase 

NE SWALLOW docs not make a 
summer. Ry the same token, 
one or two examples are not 
enough to establish a sound general¬ 
ization. 

You drive through a town and see 
a drunken man on the pavement. 
Presently you sec another. You turn 
to your companion and say: “Noth¬ 
ing but drunks in this town!” Soon 
you are out in the open country, 
bowling along at 6o. A car comes by 
as if you were parked. Woosh! a 
second car docs the same. Your 
companion turns to you and says: 
“All the drivers in these parts are 
crazy!“ 

This kind of thinking has been 
around for a long time. Aristotle 
called it “reasoning^ by example” 
(too few examples) and put it high 
on his list of fallacies that lead un¬ 
wary minds to false conclusions. The 
Romans called it secundum ijuid. 


What it boils down to is failing to 
count your swallows before you an¬ 
nounce that summer is here. 

In a dinner-party di.scussion of 
Social Security somebody says: “I 
know for certain that this man has 
^500 under the mattress. Yet he 
pretends he broke, and is drawing 
benefits. Social Security is a dis¬ 
grace.” The speaker may be cor¬ 
rectly informed about the miser but 
he is basing a whopping generaliza¬ 
tion on the case of one chiseller. 

Two friends of mine were re¬ 
cently involved in a heated argu¬ 
ment over the dangers of excessive 
drinking. One man cited statistics 
to the effect that heavy drinkers, on 
the average, live shorter lives. To 
which the other replied trium¬ 
phantly. “Ah, but I had an uncle 
who drank a bottle of whisky cverv 
day, and he lived to be 93!” As far 
as he was concerned, that settled 
the question. 

Arguments conducted in this 
fashion can go on for hourr without 
leading anywhere. For every ex¬ 
ample one person rites, his oppon¬ 
ent can usually find a contradictory 
example. When you arc faced with 
someone who pulls out a single ex¬ 
ample to “prove” his case, you 
might stop and ask, “How typical 
is this? Does it prove your point, or 
merely illustrate it?” 

A good deal of reasoning by ex¬ 
ample comes under the heading of 
mere small talk; but it can be seri¬ 
ous and dangerous. I once met a 
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woman who said: “I’ve had to let 
Maria go, and I’ll never take on an¬ 
other Mexican girl. You just can’t 
trust any o£ them! ’’ I tried to reason 
with her but she was too angry to 
listen. She had built up a nasty case 
of prejudice, based on one or two 
unfortunate experiences with Mexi¬ 
can maids. 

How much of the prejudice against 
Negroes, Jews, “foreigners” and 
what-have-you is similarly built up ? 
One or two disagreeable personal 
encounters are developed into rejec¬ 
tion of a whole group. How much 
of the conflict and misery and perse¬ 
cution in the world today arises 
from this kind of over-generalizing? 

Take the case of Mr. Smith, the 
American tourist who spends two 
days in Greece on a round trip. On 
his return he tells the neighbours all 
about the Greeks. They are a very 
backward people, he says—they 
have no decent traffic lights and 
they spend all day drinking coffee 
in pavement cafes, and they don’t 
properly repair the Parthenon. 
Meanwhile Mr. Parnassos of Athens 
spends two days in Chicago on a 
tour, is insulted by a cab driver and 
returns to tell his friends at the 
pavement cafe that Americans are 
rude and uncivilized. 

Another kind of over-generaliza¬ 
tion is called “extrapolation.” It 


means establishing some points on 
a chart, drawing a curve through 
them and then continuing the curve 
beyond the data. A careless person 
may ride the curve to kingdom 
come. 

We must remember that the hu¬ 
man mind is built for generalizing. 
All progress would halt if we did 
not collect facts and generalize from 
them. 'But we should beware of 
jumping the gun, of not waiting 
until enough facts are in to say 
something useful about swallows, or 
maids, or Cireeks. 

Generalizations should be built 
up from cases just as a house is 
built of stones, brick and timber. If 
we see masons fitting large stones 
into a foundation we are not likely 
to say, “This is going to be a stone 
house.” If we sec bricklayers start¬ 
ing a chimney we will hardly gen¬ 
eralize, “This will be a brick house.” 
Watching such operations, we have 
learned to wait until enough ma¬ 
terial is in place to warrant a reason¬ 
able inference about the kind of 
house it is going to be. 

The scientific method depends on 
collecting enough cases to provide a 
sound basis for generalization, and 
then collecting more facts to check 
it. This is dependable thinking. 
This is using the mind to build 
useful knowledge. 


^HE ONLY thing that goes as far today as it did ten years ago is 
the coin that rolls under the bed {The Patriot ). . . When the other 
fellow is laid off it’s a recession. When it happens to you it’s a 

depression (Quoted by John M. Carlisle in Detroit Newt) 



To give and take graciously requires imagination 



By I. A. R. Wylie 


BRIGHTLY burning fire 
; and a winter’s dusk are 
good mediums for loosen¬ 
ing tight heartstrings, and my friend, 
who is usually reticent, talked about 
herself. 

“One of the hardest things that 
I’ve had to take,’’ she said, “is that 
I’ve never been able to be generous. 
I’ve never had anything to give.’’ 

I knew what she meant. Her hus¬ 
band had had a series of illnesses 
which burdened them with debt. 
They were trying to give three chil¬ 
dren a good education. She had 
to pinch pennies twice before she 
parted with them. Yet, though she 
did not seem to know it, there was 
no one in town on whom people 
counted more for help. 

“You’re the most ‘giving’ person 
I know,” I said almost indignantly. 
“And I’ll tell you why.” 

I’hcn we talked about the giving 
and taking which is the warp and 
woof of daily life. Little by little the 
strain went out of her face. She was 
looking at “giving” from a new 
angle. 


We talked of money first because 
it is the most familiar aspect of gen¬ 
erosity. Those rich men’s contribu¬ 
tions that have built up many a 
philanthropic institution should 
never be undervalued. Yet I think 
the millionaires themselves would 
be the first to admit that their real 
generosities were of a different 
order. 

In the terrible flu epidemic of 
1918, when doctors and nurses were 
tragically overworked and condi¬ 
tions in hospitals and homes were 
horrifying, some members of an ex¬ 
clusive club in New York City 
decided to take a hand. They were 
elderly and rich. It would have been 
easy for them to hand out large 
sums to help relieve the suffering. 
Instead they put on white uniforms 
and scrubbed hospital floors, bathed 
patients, waited on the sick, com¬ 
forted the dying and their survivors. 
Neither fatigue nor fear for them¬ 
selves daunted them. They were 
truly generous men, who gave not 
money but themselves. 

There are two things that set the 
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value of a gift; the motive of our 
giving and the spirit of our receiv¬ 
ing. A man I know tells about the 
time his wife gave him a magnolia 
tree for a birthday present. He came 
home from the office early and 
found James, the part-time handy¬ 
man, digging a hole in the front 
garden, though it was not his day to 
work there. 

“He told me he found out that 
my wife was giving me the tree,” 
the husband recalls, “and then he 
added, ‘I am just a poor coloured 
boy but I want to give you some¬ 
thing. I am going to give you the 
hole.’ I never appreciated a present 
more!” 

More than any other favour, the 
gift of money requires a light, sen¬ 
sitive hand. Sarah Bernhardt kept 
a bowl of money in a back room of 
her home, and her fellow actors 
knew that in times of need they 
could turn to it, unobserved, for 
help. A successful painter, hearing 
the story, followed her example. He 
told me he had this additional ex¬ 
perience : from time to time the 
bowl surreptitiously refilled itself; 
some generous recipient had in turn 
become a generous giver. 

For many of us money is the hard¬ 
est form of generosity to accept. 
When neighbours of a Mrs. S. were 
suddenly overwhelmed with ill¬ 
ness she offered them the means to 
engage nurses and domestic help. 
She was well-to-do. They were not. 
They refused, so she pitched in and 
nursed, marketed and cooked for 


them until the worst was over and 
she in her turn could go to bed, 
ill and exhausted. It never oc¬ 
curred to her neighbours that in re¬ 
fusing what for her was a minor 
service — financial aid — they had 
through false pride imposed a major 
one, and had themselves been un¬ 
generous. 

To accept graciously is the other 
side of generosity’s golden coin. An 
ungraciously accepted gift can in¬ 
flict deep hurt. 1 remember meeting 
the husband of a friend of mine on 
his way home with a handsome par¬ 
cel, beaming like a schoolboy on 
holiday. “You know, Betty has al¬ 
ways wanted a fur coat. For two 
years I’ve been skimping on this 
and that, and now I’ve got it—^for 
our anniversary! Come home with 
me and see the lights go on!” I 
went along with him. When Betty 
opened the box she said, “Oh, Bill, 
how could you! You know how 
badly we need a new carpet. , . ,” 
And then, grudgingly, “Of course, 
it’s awfully sweet of you. . . .” But 
it was too late. The joy of giving 
had been frostbitten, and two years 
of generous thought had been can¬ 
celled. 

I have in memory a receiver of 
another kind, a rich woman who has 
everything that her heart fancies. 
One day I heard her mention some 
trifle that would require a tiresome 
journey that she had no time to 
make. I felt that here at last was 
something I could do for her. I was 
astonished and touched to see tears 
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of pleasure in her eyes as she said, 
“To think of your going all that 
way for me!** 

Her generous appreciation of my 
small gift of time somehow put me 
in her debt. I remembered some¬ 
thing Leigh Hunt wrote: “To re¬ 
ceive a present in the right spirit, 
even when you have none to give in 
return, is to give one in return.” 

There is, I have found, no better 
gift than the gift of one’s time. In 
no other offering is there so much of 
yourself—without which the gift is 
bare. Yet many of us find that time 
for others is more of a sacrifice than 
material things. 

One day when the evangelist 
Gipsy Smith was busy one of his 
sons came into his study. Gipsy 
offered the youngster a number of 
diversions—the loan of his knife, 
a pencil, a coin—and finally asked, 
“Son, what do you want?” The boy 
replied, “Daddy, I just want you.” 

Wc all know people who, on the 
surface, are generous parents, lavish¬ 
ing everything on their children, 
sometimes depriving themselves in 
order to do so. And we know that 
often the children turn out to be 
ungrateful, spoiled brats. It’s a wise 
parent who realizes that the best 
thing to spend on children is not 
monev but time. 

“Would vou like to know,” a 
prosperous businessman asked Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges, “what I’m giving 
my boy for Christmas'’” 

Expecting it to be some costly 
present, Hodges was surprised when 


the man handed him a paper on 
which was written: “To my dear 
son: I give you one hour of each 
weekday, and two hours of my Sun¬ 
days, to be used as you wish.— 
Your Father.” 

“The greatest gift a man can give 
—yet a gift every father owes to his 
son,” was Hodges’ comment. 

Just as a gift need not cost a great 
deal of money, so the time you 
spend on another need not be bur¬ 
densome. If you can’t spare an after¬ 
noon to visit a friend you can tele¬ 
phone a greeting. If letter-writing 
.seems a lengthy chore, send a card. 
I know a busy woman executive 
who keeps on hand an assortment 
of greeting cards for special occa¬ 
sions—anniversaries, get-well-soons, 
valentines. In the time it takes to 
address and stamp an envelope she 
spreads affectionate cheer, and she 
enjoys a well-earned reputation of 
being a thoughtful and generous 
friend. 

True generosity requires more of 
us than kindly impulse. Above all it 
requires imagination—the capacity 
to sec people in all their perplexities 
and needs, and to know how to ex¬ 
pend ourselves effectively for them. 
If there is one thing I would teach a 
child above all else it is to be able 
to imagine himself into the flesh of 
other people: to realize his mother’s 
weariness, his father’s anxieties, his 
little brother’s lonely fears, and to 
give of himself generously to ease 
their burdens. A child who has 
learned to be consistently generous 
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will become a generous adult, much 
loved and therefore truly successful. 

Most of us want to give. Fortu¬ 
nately there are many forms of gen¬ 
erosity. I am thinking of the gener¬ 
osity that rejoices in another’s good 
fortune and success. And the gen¬ 
erosity of tolerance, which enables 
one to see things from another’s 
viewpoint, which concedes to him 
the right to his own opinions and 
peculiarities. 

There is the generosity of tact, 
which avoids the thoughtless, un¬ 
kind word or deed; of patience, 
which listens to another’s talc of 
woe; of sympathy, which shares the 
burden of disappointment and grief. 


Perhaps the neatest of all gener¬ 
osities is that which gives the benefit 
of the doubt—which refuses to re¬ 
tail malicious gossip, which believes 
the best rather than the worst. Not 
long ago my firelight friend, realiz¬ 
ing that a member of the commun¬ 
ity was suffering from a sort of 
social ostracism, tracked a mean 
slander to its originator and forced 
a public retraction. 

“You measure up to all these gen¬ 
erosities,” I told her. “You give 
yourself. No one can give more.” 

I saw her, in the firelight, smile, 
with a sort of happy diffidence, as 
though she had found a very un¬ 
expected comfort. 


Funny Side of the Street 

Excerpts from Arthur Lansing’s department in The American Magazine 

Oops: In Salina, Utah, citizens suddenly remembering a road sign that 
had stood just outside town for many years, reading, “Welcome Fellow 
Travellers,’’ hastily got rid of the middle word. 

Padded Sell: A T\^ announcer in Springfield. Illinois, who decided to 
make a commercial more convincing by ripping apart two of the sponsor’s 
mattresses with a knife to show how well padded they were, arrived 
home to find that his two-year-old son, who’d been watthing. had done 
the same with two of their own mattresses. 

Added Ingredient: A butcher in Los Angeles was arrested for inflating 
the weight of his tuts with an ingenious trick : an electric fan aimed at 
his meat scale breezed up the weight of a roast by a cool 3^1 ounces. 

Windfall: A woman in Miller, Mississippi, reported that after two cats 
fought it out in her yard sparrows lined their nests with the torn-off fur. 

Miss lu-ading: An indignant citizen in Grand Rapids, Michigan, com¬ 
plained to iht Better Business Bureau that the book which he ordered 
after being intrigued by the publisher’s circular carrying such chapter 
heads as “Some Girls Know How,” “Since Eve Ate Apples” and 
“Bachelor Bait” turned out to be a cookery book. 
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T he men who invade the Antarctic to hunt the whale spend their 
lives in bltak isolation amid daily peril Modern machinery and 
techniques have lessfned some of the hazards, onlv to ereate others, 
yet the whiltmen are drawn back vear after year to this fiseiniting, 
ill paid work it the loneliest end of the e irth 
Dr Robertson was the physician on an Antaretic whale ship for 
eight months His account of that voyage is packed with adventure 
and with the lore of the men, the birds and the mighty beasts that 
frequent the Southern Ocean 
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12,000 men go down to 
the Southern Ocean each 
year to hunt the whale. They 
are men of whom the world knows 
little, and of whom I knew nothing 
until I joined them. 

Strange men in peculiar jobs haVe 
always had a fascination for me in 
my medical practice. And so one 
day an advertisement headed with 
the word antarctic caught my 
eye. An experienced physician was 
wanted as senior medical officer to 
a pelagic whaling expedition. I d»d 
two things: I looked up the word 
“pelagic” (it meant “sea-borne”); 
then I got on the telephone and 
found that the average duration of 
the Antarctic whaling trips is about 
eight months. With that, I decided 
the job was mine. Two days later 
in the whaling office in Edinburgh 
I joined the expedition, which 
would consist of some 650 Scottish 
and Norwegian whalemen. 

The whaling company had fixed 
up a consulting-rc^om, where I was 
to examine the crew and decide 
which men were fit to face eight 
months of tough isolation in the 
Antarctic. One of my first patients 
was old Adamson, bosun to the fac¬ 
tory ship, which processes the whales 
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at sea. He was a Shetland Islander, 
as gentle and courteous as he was 
gigantic. Well over six feet tall, with 
steady blue eyes, rolling gait and 
fists like hams, he was the typical 
textbook bosun. After him came his 
two sons, able-bodied seamen, and 
his grandson, stated to be 16, but 
probably 14, a junior mess-boy. 

Next came Mark, the captain of 
the expedition. Mark was another 
quiet Shetland Islander, who re¬ 
garded navigation and seamanship 
as two ordinary civilized attributes 
that every rational human should 
acquire. 

Then came some Whalers Group 
VllI—the firm’s name for non¬ 
specialist whalemen—and a group 
of engineers from Glasgow and 
Dundee who knew their mathe¬ 
matics and their Bibles and their 
whisky, and who could scarcely dis¬ 
guise their pity for any man who 
was not a marine engineer. There 
were also electricians, repairmen, 
radiomen, a butcher, a baker, a 
plumber. 

And then came Mansell! He 
charged through the door without 
knocking before I was finished with 
my previous patient. 

“Hello, Dr. Rubbersen!” he 




shouted. “I am Mansell! Everybody 
in Zuthern Ocean know Mansell, 
and Mansell know everybody too. 
I am broductionofficer* Worst-paid 
man on the expedition. These men” 
—^he indicated the seamen outside 
with a contemptuous wave of his 
arm—‘‘Whaler Group VIII, scum 
of the ocean* They make more 
money than I do. But only me, 
Mansell, knows about whales and 
broduction of whale oil. I been 
whaling 30 years, and I know all 
whales in world b\ name, same as 
I know all whalemen.” 

When he paused for breath, I sug¬ 
gested we get on with the examina¬ 
tion. 

“No need to examine me. I been 
examined 30 times and each doctor 
shake his head, very sf'rry, and say 
‘Good-bye, Mansell * 1 never see you 
again * ’ I got bad heart, asthma, too 
much alcohol, varicose veins, stom¬ 
ach ulcers. But look, 1 got certificate 
today from best doctor in Edinburgh 
—much better doctor than you*” 

The certificate was signed by an 
eminent doctor, but I decided to 
have a look at Mansell myself I 
found all the disabilities he had 
mentioned and much more besides, 
and wondered how I could tactfully 
end this man’s whaling career 

Mansell saw what was coming 
“Rubbersen,” he said quietly, and 
now he was serious-, “Old whale 
men like me all sick, all go 
‘Wheeze* Wheeze*’ all over Ant¬ 
arctic, but not go ‘Yelp * Yelp I’ like 
young fellows. If man go whaling 


ten years and he sdll alive, he prob¬ 
ably immortal. You pass him for go 
whaling and he not let you down.” 

Because it agreed with what I had 
found during my medical career— 
that for a tough job one chcxises not 
the carefully nurtured athlete who 
has never known disease but the 
man who has had everything and 
survived —I gave in 

“O K , Mansell. You win.” 

“Thanks, Rubbersen,” said Man- 
st'll, still serious. “Now I want ex¬ 
plain I get other ceitificate not to 
cheat vou but to cover you m case 
maybe I do hand in my dinrter pail 
this trip and drunk mate reads 
sailor’s burial service over me. . . . 
Now we all go have drink. Mansell 
pav. I have big win at greyhound 
races yesterday.” 

I declined, but from the shouting 
outside the door when he departed 
I judged that the Whalers Group 
VIII—scum of the ocean—had been 
included in the invitation. 

ROM Edinburoh our gieat hulk¬ 
ing tactory ship sailed to Tonsberg 
to pick up our Norwegian contin¬ 
gent I watched them come aboard: 
the fler.sers, Itmmers, blubber boys 
and others who deal with the whale 
on the deck; and the cookers, sepa- 
r.itors and oilmen, who deal with 
the whale in the bowels of the ship 
and turn him into useful products. 
These men were all specialists The 
international whaling industry is 
today dependent for its existence on 
Norway, for a large proportion of 
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the manpower comes from there, 
and many of the tools and tech¬ 
niques of the job (well protected by 
patent rights). 

I met the gunners, who shoot the 
whales from small, fast ships called 
catchers. They are the princes of 
Tonsberg. At £io for every whale 
they kill, in addition to their princely 
salaries, they can well afford to live 
in the best houses. Whale gunnery 
is almost a Norwegian closed shop. 
The gunners train only other Nor¬ 
wegians—mainly lads from their 
own families. (But later I was to 
meet a Swedish-American, an ex- 
New York taxi driver, who got into 
the business by passing himself off 
as a trained Norwegian gunner; he 
set an unsurpassed record for shoot¬ 
ing whales.) 

The factory ship set sail from 
Tonsberg for Aruba, a Dutch West 
Indian island where we were to load 
20,000 tons of fuel oil. On the voy¬ 
age I was happy exploring the great 
ship—although she was the ugliest 
thing afloat. 

Imagine a great hulking moun¬ 
tain of a ship two-thirds the length 
of the Queen Mary^ blunt at the 
front, with a big hole at the stern; 
with a tunnel that could accommo¬ 
date two railway trains sloping up 
at a gentle angle from the waterline 
between the two screws to the main 
deck; and with chimneys and 
gadgets sticking up everywhere. 

In her superstructure a factory 
ship is divided in two, fore and aft, 
so that the vast areas of deck space. 


capable of accommodating two or 
more 90-foot whale carcasses, arc 
left clear in the middle of the ship. 
Below this clear space is the factory 
—Mansell’s domain—a maze of 
machinery occupying three decks 
and acres of floor space. Below that 
again are tanks to hold the whale oil. 

On the way South the main deck 
was cluttered with stores. We wound 
our way between vast coils of new 
six-inch hemp rope: the whale line, 
later to be issued to our catcher 
fleet. Nearly ^20,000 worth of rope, 
Mansell told me. “But 12 whales— 
one day’s work during the season 
—pay for all that!” 

There were piles of machineiy 
and spare parts. The engineers had 
to anticipate breakdown of every 
moving part of a fleet of 17 ships. 
“I think,” said Mansell, “if it be¬ 
come necessary, we can build a 
small ship down in ice.” 

At the after end of the main deck 
we came upon a throwback to the 
past—the pigpen, containing 30 
young porkers, the only fresh meat 
other than whale meat we could 
expect until we returned. 

When we left Aruba and began 
our long journey South, a deep de¬ 
pression settled over the men, who 
until now had been gay, reckless and 
jovial. The old hands agreed that it 
was a usual phenomenon, and that 
it would partially disappear when 
we reached the island of South 
Georgia, our Antarctic base, and 
would vanish altogether when the 
first whale was killed. 
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Mansell explained the gloom 
simply. “Women!” he shouted. 
“You put one good-looking girl 
working as nurse in sick bay, or 
serving breakfast, and we all fight 
like tom-cats to get smile from her, 
but we all be very happy!” 


( 2 oouth Georgia, an island, some 
100 miles long, is the only perman¬ 
ently inhabited place within the 



south polar winter pack-ice belt. U 
is inhabited by about 700 whalemen 
and one or two whaling officials. 

We sailed into Leith Harbour, 
which shelters in a mountainous 
cleft lest one of the South Georgia 
winds—the wildest in the world, no 
hurricane excepted—should sweep 
it entire into the sea. The little 
town is cluttered with machinery 
for extracting oil and by-products 
from the whale. It stinks as 
nothing in the world but a whaling 
station can stink, A fleet of shore- 
based whale-catchers brings several 
thousand whales into Leith Har¬ 
bour every year to be processed. 
The tons of organic residue—the 
Norwegians call it grafts —are 
pumped out indiscriminately, to lie 


in unbelievably foul and ' septic 
pools wherever one may walk. As a 
result Leith Harbour is the filthiest, 
most sordid habitation of men to be 
found the world over. 

Then we turned our backs on 
man’s last outpost and headed due 
south with a fleet of 17 smaller 
ships—catchers, corvettes and buoy 
boats. Now we entered that part 
of the earth from which the glacial 
period has not yet retreated, where 
there is nothing but the fiercest 
of seas, even fiercer ice, and sterile 
rock. 

One of our little whale-catching 
ships, commanded by the Swede, 
Thor, the former New York taxi 
driver, had gone ahead of us by 
several days to look for ihe whales. 
He had reached the edge of the ice 
pack, which he was now skirting in 
an easterly direction. When whales 
were found in any quantity the 13 
catchers would draw ahead and fan 
out over a wide arc of ocean. The 
two buoy boats would buoy and 
collect such whales as the catchers 
killed, and do a bit of hunting them¬ 
selves if circumstances permitted. 
The two corvettes would tow the 
dead whales in to us. Communica¬ 
tion within the fleet would be 
by radio-telephone, called the 
“blower.” A modern whaling ex¬ 
pedition is as complicated an organ¬ 
ization as a naval force in battle. 

“Let’s talk to Thor on Number 
One Catcher,” Captain Mark said. 
He spoke into the handset, then put 
in the “Over” switch, and the ma- 
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chine’s low, whining hum changed 
into a mighty roar. 

“Ullo! Fagdory ! Number One 
hcrel Gutt morning, Mark! You 
want to know about whales, you call 
at right time! We chasing sperm 
now—maybe we be ‘fast-fish’ in a 
few minutes!” 

Soon the blower began to roar and 
crackle again, and we heard the 
voice of the catcher’s mate: ‘‘Hello! 
Factory! Number One here! ‘Fast- 
fish.’ Large sperm. Lots of others 
around!” 

‘‘Soon you’ll see your first whale 
close up, doc,” Mark said. 

He glanced at the chart, looked 
up at the gyro-compass, read the 
speed from the electric log, then 
picked up the telephone and in¬ 
formed the engineer profanely it 
would be his fault if we did not 
have a whale on deck by nightfall. 

FIRST few hundred whales I 
saw were dead ones, for at the be¬ 
ginning of the .season every time I 
planned a catcher trip some Whaler 
Group VIII would thrust his foot 
into a piece of machinery and it 
would take a week to get it looking 
like a foot again. Hut one day I 
found myself standing beside Thor 
on the liny bridge of his catcher, 
heading south through the drift ice. 

The bridge of the little ship was 
uncovered and oj^en all round—the 
distant feathery spouting of many a 
whale would be missed if the keen- 
eyed men searching for it were be¬ 
hind glass. Thor grasped the rail 


like a steering wheel and, though 
the helmsman was three paces be¬ 
hind him following his directions, it 
seemed to be Thor who was pulling 
the small ship this way and that as 
we wound in and out the ice floes. 

“Anyone who can drive a taxi in 
New Y ork City can handle a whale- 
catcher,” he said in his Swedish- 
American accent. “Start; stop; no 
right turn; mind that iceberg; keep 
an eye on the cop or the whaling in¬ 
spector; and all the time watch out 
for a fare spluttering on the side¬ 
walk or a whale spouting on the 
horizon.” 

Taxi-driving wasn’t adventurous 
enough for him, so he went to sea. 
“I learned navigation on small, fast 
vessels trading at night between 
Bermuda and the States.” 

“You were a rum-runner,” I ac¬ 
cused. 

“Well, it was a good education 
for whaling,” he replied. 

A moment later there came a 
wild cry from the little Norwegian 
mess-boy up in the crow’s nest: 
“Hvalhlaastl Hvalblaastl" 1 could 
see nothing, but Old Angus at the 
wheel gazed steadily to starboard 
for a few moments and said : “Aye! 
They’re blues. Three-four of them, 
heading sou’-.sou’-east. We’ll hae a 
bit to add Uie the bonus ere night¬ 
time!” 

The catcher swung to starboard 
as she gathered up full speed and 
charged through the water at 15" 
knots. The chief engineer climbed 
down to the foredeck and fiddled 
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with the powerfol winch to which 
the whale line was attached. The 
second mate and two seamen ap¬ 
peared, dishevelled, from their 
bunks and went up to the gun plat¬ 
form in the bows to check the gun 
and clear the lines. 

I looked again towards the whales, 
and now I saw their spoutings, ris¬ 
ing upwards straight and slender, 
and occasionally below the jets I 
could see rounded black shapes just 
awash above the water. Angus at 
the wheel kept talking to himself: 
“Aye I There’s twa there ’tween 8o 
an’ 90 feel. The ones on the port 
bow’s probably a cow and calf; but 
thon’s a muckle beggar over there.’’ 

Thor took the wheel himself. 
There was no pretence of creeping 
up on the whale— 
the thrash of our 
propeller could be 
heard by every 
living thing in the 
sea for miles. 
Thor’s aim was to 
get within range 
of the harpoon 
gun—50 to 100 feet—before the 
whale realized what was going on 
and sounded. 

As we came near shooting range 
Thor abandoned the wheel to old 
Angus and ran down to the gun 
platform in the bows. The simple 
swivel gun with a pistol grip was 
loaded with a six foot 200-pound 
harpoon. A grenade was attached to 
the harpoon’s point, fused to ex¬ 
plode three seconds after impact. 


fidy 

Standing by the gun, Thor still 
controlled the speed and movements 
of the ship by arm signals or shouted 
commands. As he closed on the 
whale, he alone saw it. We specta¬ 
tors behind him saw only Thor’s 
bottom bouncing up and down with 
excitement as he swivelled and 
sighted his gun. I consoled myself 
by listening to his language. 

The Swedish and Norwegian 
tongues contain few swear words, 
and those not very satisfying ones, 
so Thor used broken Scots. He 
swore at the mate. The mate’swore 
back and found time between 
breaths to curse old Angus at the 
wheel and the boy in the crow’s 
nest. The engineer down at the 
winch began to yell profane en¬ 
couragement to all and sundry. 

Suddenly Thor’s bottom bounced 
up and down more excitedly, there 
was the clap of a cannon shot—^and 
the whale, which everybody seemed 
to have forgotten, was thrashing the 
water 50 feet off the bows, with the 
harpoon securely fixed just forward 
of its dorsal fin. Then we heard the 
dull detonation of the grenade.^ 

Sometimes the whale is killed out¬ 
right; more often it races away on 
the surface or dives deep as though 
to think over this disconcerting 
matter of an explosion inside him. 
This one was a “sounder,” and the 
nylon rope whirred out of its locker 
in the bows of our ship as the whale 
plunged down. 

Then began a battle between 
whale and catcher which was like 
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piayi^' a %^btiAg iish on rod and 
- line. 'Hie “fish” in this ease has the 
?. size and weight of a torpedo-boat. 
The “hook” is twice the size of a 
plough-share. The “leader” is 20 
fathoms of three-inch nylon rope 
that will take a strain of hundreds 
of tons. The “line” is even stouter 
hempen rope. The “rod” is the mast 
of the catcher, up which the line 
runs: it bends like the angler’s rod 
and places an even strain on the 
catch. And the “reel” at the butt of 
the rod, taking in line, letting it 
run, is a powerful winch. 

The whale did not stand much 
chance. Unlike a fish, it had to rise 
to the surface to breathe, and each 
time it did so Thor was waiting, his 
gun loaded with a “killer” harpoon, 
which had another grenade on its 
tip but no rope attached. The gun 
boomed again; and our whale, 
which did not oblige us with the 
traditional spout of blood, or “chim¬ 
ney afire,” as the old whalemen 
termed it, quietly turned its belly 
upwards and was dead. 

was a loo-ton blue whale, 
which, unlike a sperm or a right 
whale or any of the smaller breeds, 
sinks after death unless kept afloat 
by artificial means. So the engineer 
was now racing his winch, “reeling 
in,” and the whale^ was slowly 
hauled alongside. A seaman leaned 
over the side and, with a blubber 
spade attached to the end of a long 
bamboo pole, made a neat puncture 
in die side of the whale’s belly. 


Through this an air pipe was in¬ 
serted, and thousands of cubic feet 
of compressed air hissed into the 
whale’s carcass. 

“Now,” said Thor, “we flag it 
and leave it for the buoy boats to 
pick up.” 

(Since then a tiny radio trans¬ 
mitter has been devised that is shot 
into the whale’s carcass and, battery- 
charged, gives out direction-finding 
signals that enable the buoy boats to 
sail straight to the whale. There is 
something uncanny about a dead 
whale broadcasting its whereabouts 
as it drifts amid the Antarctic ice.) 

Just then the blower began to 
scream and whistle. 

“You got the doctor with you, 
Thor.^ Bring him back to the fac¬ 
tory as quick as you can! The car¬ 
penter’s jupt pushed his fist into a 
band saw, and there’s blood all over 
the ruddy .ship. Got a whale to use 
as a fender?” 

No fender yet devised by man is 
big or strong enough to keep a small 
ship from sma.shing into the side of 
a factory ship when it is tied up 
alongside and a high Antarctic sea 
is running. Hut the Lord supplies 
Kjo-ton fenders with the consistency 
and resilience of rubber. If the fac¬ 
tory ship has not got a whale, and 
a catcher wants to tie up to her, 
then no matter how urgent the 
matter is it cannot do so until it 
finds and kills a whale to use as a 
fender. 

We laid our course towards the 
factory ship on the direction-finding 
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beam. Within an hour or two wc 
had picked up the huge hull in the 
evening haze, and a few minutes 
later were alongside. 

Wire ropes were made fast be¬ 
tween the factory ship and our 
bouncing little craft, with the whale 
between. I then had my first ex¬ 
perience of transferring from ship 
to ship during bad weather. I did it 
many times later, but I never lost 
my mortal terror of it. 

This is the procedure: A basket is 
slung out by a derrick from the fac¬ 
tory and dropped on to the deck of 
the catcher, with plenty of slack 
rope. The victim steps into the 
basket and crouches down, in an 
appropriate kneeling position. Now 
the fun begins. The man at the 
winch cannot see the basket and 
must obey the signals of the bosun, 
who leans over the side of the fac¬ 
tory ship awaiting “the moment.” 
For, while the factory ship is reel¬ 
ing gently from side to side like a 
large man carrying too much drink, 
the catcher is bouncing madly 
about. If the wrong moment is 
chosen, the basket may be dashed 
like a pendulum against the hull of 
the factory, or banged on the bot¬ 
tom by the 500-ton catcher coming 
up with a mighty rush on the crest 
of a wave. 

Adamson, our bosun, chose the 
moment well. The basket rose 
smoothly, dodged out of the gap 
between catcher and factory ship 
a 50th of a second before that gap 
closed to a few inches, swung gently 
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out of the way a$ the heavy steel 
mast of the catcher leaned over at 
an angle of 45 degrees to givi; it a 
tap, and a few seconds later 1 was 
on the deck of the factory saying 
“Thank you, Adam!” in as offliand 
a tone as I could muster. 

Thor had already cast off and was 
steaming away, hoping to catch up 
with the blues again before the brief 
Antarctic night descended. 

TALKING of whalcs, especially 
the blue whale or sulphur-bottom, 
one quickly runs out of adjectives. 
No word is adequate to convey the 
bulk of this greatest of all monsters 
of all time. 

Mansell told me of a blue whale 
weighed and measured piece by 
piece at South Georgia. It was, he 
said, “ a fat nice whale” but not an 
extraordinarily large one. This 
whale was 89 feet long, 46 feet in 
circumference and nine feet high 
lying on its side. The flukes meas¬ 
ured 18 feet and the fins nine and 
a half feet. There were 22 tons of 
bone, 26 tons of blubber and 56 tons 
of meat. The skull alone weighed 
four and a half tons; the tongue 
three tons. The total weight was 
about 120 long tons. (Its value would 
be about £2,000.) 

To compare: The length of the 
beast is that of a railway car, and 
its height and girth arc about the 
same. Its flukes—tough, durable 
and perfectly streamlined—would 
make an excellent pair of wings for 
a fighter aircraft. Its meat would 
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supply a sandwich (and a good one, 
tool) to every person in Manchester. 
Its skull is ^e size of a motor'Car, 
although the brain is not much big¬ 
ger than a carburettor. Its bloc^ 
would fill 7,000 milk bottles. A 
large animal! 

One day at the height of the sea¬ 
son there were 14 such monsters 
made fast by wire ropes to the stern 
of the factory ship. They floated 
belly upwards, looking uncomfort¬ 
ably pathetic and ridiculous with 
their huge sexual organs exposed 
to the glare of the floodlights. A few 
hours before, they had been the 
lords and ladies of the ocean, the 
mightiest animals that ever knew 
life on this planet; now they were 
so many tons of dead organic mat¬ 
ter, waiting to be converted into 
margarine and poultry feed. 

“We’ll stow this lot before morn¬ 
ing! ’’ Adamson told me. I stayed up 
all night to watch them do it. 

The great ten-ton steel “grab” 
was raised from the deck by wire 
ropes attached to five powerful 
winches and moved down the tun¬ 
nel to the waterline at the stern of 
the ship, where the first whale was 
tossing about in the breaking seas. 
The grab hovered over the whale 
for a moment or two. It crept closer, 
its jaws wide open. Suddenly it 
seemed to pounce, and with a crash 
which could be heard throughout 
the ship the jaws snapped together 
and the loo-ton whale was secure. 

The grab had seemed to have a 
brain and consciousness of its own, 


enabling it to leap on ihe wildly 
heaving whale carcass at the critical 
moment when sea and ship’s move¬ 
ments permitted. But the brain and 
consciousness were those of Adam¬ 
son, who with slight movements of 
his hands and head controlled the 
movements of his winchmen like a 
suave conductor of an orchestra. It 
was an amazing show of seamanship. 

The mighty whale was hauled up 
the skidway on to the deck of the 
factory, where our chief denser was 
waiting wjth his 
flensing knife: a 
curved blade in a 
four-foot shaft, 
like a hockey 
stick. As the whale 
was drawn past 
him he stuck in his knife and, let¬ 
ting the winch do the work, made 
a long, anatomically accurate inci¬ 
sion through the six-inch thickness 
of the blubber. Then, the whale 
having come to rest, he neatly 
carved out steps on its side, climbed 
and leaped atop the carcase. Only 
his spiked boots and his long ex¬ 
perience enabled him to maintain 
his position, for the ship was pitch¬ 
ing heavily. 

He made more cuts through the 
blubber, sometimes cutting out a 
chunk and kicking it off on to the 
deck, sometimes making a lengthy 
slash with bends and corners. Then 
the other flensers leaped at the 
whale, slicing and hacking with 
what seemed random fury. But 
every cut was deliberate. 
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Wire ropes descended from the 
derricks overhead. The flcnsers 
Bxed each rope to a toggle through 
one of the holes cut in the blubber. 
Then the winches steamed up, and 
great slabs of blubber, which would 
have taken hours to remove by the 
old methods, were stripped from 
the whale as easily as peeling an 
orange—or so it seemed. But the 
job was one that had taken years of 
training to master. A flenser who 
did not fully know his job could 
not possibly stay alive in this mael¬ 
strom of whirling machinery, strain¬ 
ing ropes and razor-sharp knives. 

The blubber was cut into slivers 
i8 inches wide and ten feet long. 
The “blubber boys,” a motley col¬ 
lection of ragamuffins ranging in 
age from i8 to 8o, fixed their whale 
hooks into the strips and hauled 
them across the deck to heave them 
into manholes which belched forth 
steam and fritters of boiling fat. 
These ironclad holes are the maws 
of the huge pressure cookers on the 
factory deck below. 

With his two-foot hook in his 
hand the Whaler Group VIII is a 
juggler, a prestidigitator. Flensers 
hate blubber boys: it was quite 
usual for a flenser to catch up a five- 
pound chunk of blubber on the end 
of his knife and hurl it at the near¬ 
est one. But, without even turn¬ 
ing his eyes in that direction, the 
blubber boy would twitch his whale 
hook and divert the piece of oily 
fat to smack accurately against an¬ 
other flenser some 20 yards away. 


My 

There is a legend that blubber 
boys eat with dieir whale hooks 
and darn their socks with them. It 
is true that when a blubber boy 
reaches for a rope—or his coat, a 
wrench, a book—he will stretch out 
his hook, not his hand, and flick 
the object neatly towards him. Or, 
steadying himself as the ship rolls, 
he will always use his iron third 
arm in preference to the two God 
gave him. 

When the blubb^’r was stowed, 
the winch ropes tightened and the 
skinned whale, now a pink-and*- 
white smelly mountain of flesh and 
blood and bone, slid to the forward 
deck. Here the lemmers, the expert 
anatomists of the ship, waited with 
flensing knives and heavy steam- 
driven bone saws to dismember the 
whole whale carcass. 


PICKED my way cautiously for¬ 
ward through the blood and grafts 
to the lemming deck. There the 
steam and noise and variety of 
lethal objects flying alxiut were ten¬ 
fold greater than on the flensing 
deck, and the tempo was diabolic. ■ 
Fortunately I saw a Whaler Group 
VIII I knew: Hamish Gordon, a 
bone-saw man, and I found a place 
of comparative safety near him. 

“Wait ere I fix this bluidy back¬ 
bone,” he shouted in my ear, “then 
ril tell you what’s going on.” 

The lemmers had sliced the tons 
of flesh from the back of the whale, 
and stuffed this vast quantity of 
meat down its special hole in the 
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deck. The casing of ribs from each 
side, every rib bigger than a man, 
had been cnssected off. The innards of 
the whale had been hauled out. Only 
the massive backbone remained. 

A winch brought the ten-ton ver¬ 
tebral column whizzing across the 
deck. Under Hamish’s fingertip 
control the saw, with its steam- 
driven i5'foot blade rattling back 
and forth, slammed down into it. It 
took about 20 cuts and three min¬ 
utes to reduce the huge spine to 
lumps which could be stowed into 
the cookers, and then Hamish had 
a minute in which to talk. 

“As yon fellow Melville pointed 
out” (Hamish, like nearly every 
other modern whaleman, had read 
Moby Dic\ and all the whaling 
classics) “we’re nae mair than butch¬ 
ers on a gran’ scale, cutting a beast’s 
carcass into convenient pieces for 
cooking. D’ye know the Norwegian 
name for a factory ship, doctor? 
They call it a Flotten Kol^cricy and 
it describes the whaling business.’’ 

As he spoke, the backbone of the 
next whale had come sliding across 
the deck for his blade, and the other 
operations of the gigantic butchery 
were proceeding with equal speed. 
The liver of the whale had been 
hauled to a corner of the deck, 
where a man was chopping it up 
(it weighed nearly a ton) and pop¬ 
ping it into the hole leading to the 
“liver plant’’ below. The stomach 
and intestines had been hauled aside 
to a break in the bulwarks. But, be¬ 
fore they were heaved overboard, 
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Adamson arrived and with a flens¬ 
ing knife slit the enormous stomach 
open. Then he wrote something 
down in a grubby notebook. 1 went 
over to investigate. 

“The law and Commander Gyle, 
our whaling inspector, insist that we 
do this,*’ he explained as we stood 
looking at the hundredweight or 
so of little red shrimps spilled out 
on the deck. Adamson was in charge 
of the practical side of all the routine 
scientific investigations made on the 
whales. The date, time and position 
of every whale taken had to be re¬ 
corded. The length was accurately 
measured, and the sex noted. It is 
illegal to take a female that is pro¬ 
ducing milk, because the motherless 
calf dies too. But later, when one 
was taken, 1 saw Commander Gyle 
squeeze one of the two huge udders, 
and a jet of milk, enough to fill a 



petrol can, gushed out; the men 
drank it with apparent relish. 

Presently Adamson brought over 
a curipsity to show me: the pituitary 
gland, as big as my fist, though in 
the human it is the size of a pea. I 
could understand why, in these days 
of expensive hormones, the bio¬ 
chemists are interested in collecting 
the whale’s large glands. 
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When the whale's innards were 
dropped into the sea far below, I 
leaned over to see the fate of the 
only part of the whale for which 
man could as yet find no use. It was 
not long coming—the most vora¬ 
cious thing in the Southern Ocean. 

Five killer whales, each 20 to 30 
feet long, advanced upon the meal. 
Only hyenas and vultures can con¬ 
vey the same sense of remorseless 
ill will against all creation. This 
pack was about 500 yards out when 
I first saw them. They rose to blow, 
scarcely rippling the water, then 
slid below the surface again, their 
horrible sickle-shaped fins following 
them. About ten seconds later the 
performance was repeated nearer 
the. ship. Then there was a great 
swirling of water beneath the whale 
offal, and chunks of the mess, a ton 
or so at a time, began to vanish 
beneath the waves. 

One killer pushed his snout above 
the water to grab a bite. Immedi¬ 
ately from the wing of the bridge 
overhead there was a sharp crack of 
a rifle. The killer, drilled neatly be¬ 
hind the eye by a heavy -303 bullet, 
leaped half out of the water in his 
death spasm, then sank in a whirl 
of spray and blocxl. 

“There’s Mark at his favourite 
sport!” Adamson remarked. “He 
hates killer whales. Thev tear out 

4 

the tongues and part of the blubber 
from half the whales we catch. Mark 
will be happv all night, now that 
he’s killed that one.” 

Just as the early Antarctic dawn 


was breaking, the last whale was 
dealt with. A gang hosed down the 
decks to clear the blood and filth. 
The hundred-odd men who had 
been working there slipped off to 
their cabins or messrooms, tired and 
silent. 

The butcher’s shop was closed 
and the ship seemed lifeless. But 
before I left the deck I heard an¬ 
other burst of rifle fire from the 
bridge overhead, and I knew that 
one person was still wide awake, 
indulging his hatred against the 
killer whales. 

THE Southern Ocean it was 
nothing unusual to have 20 or 30 
large icebergs in sight round the 
ship. Though fog or heavy weather 
might obscure them, every sizeable 
piece of ice for 30 miles remained 
clearly visible on the radar screen. 
Mark had seen Antarctic bergs as 
big as 35 miles by ten, and 100 feet 
high, but much bigger ones have 
been reported. 

He advised me that if I wanted to 
take g(x>d pictures of the Antarctic 
bergs the best way to do so was to 
float ice cubes in my b.Tth and take 
close-ups of them. Most of the south¬ 
ern bergs have the same sugar-lump, 
flat-topped appearance, since they 
arc but pieces of the huge ice shelf 
jutting out from the southern con¬ 
tinent. 

I asked Mark if many ships were 
lost down in the ice nowadays. 

“A few factory ships have been 
lost,” he told me, “and there’s a 
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catcher or two lost by some com¬ 
pany nearly every year. We lost one 
the year before last, and another the 
year before that.” 

I often discussed with Mark and 
other old hands the comparative 
dangers of modern whaling and 
whaling in the heroic old days of 
the small boat and the hand har¬ 
poon. They all agreed that, though 
a great many dangers have been 
eliminated, as many have been 
added. 

Take the ships: The huge, blunt 
iron box in which we were sailing 
was by no means the safest thing 
afloat; all our ship’s officers said 
they would rather weather an Ant¬ 
arctic gale in an old sailing barque. 
On the other hand, we had radar, 
echo-sounding gear and fire-fight¬ 
ing devices. 

Our catchers and small craft were 
about half the size of an old whal¬ 
ing barque, and more fragile. Yet 
they go much deeper into the ice 
than the old barques normally ven¬ 
tured. 

Modern whalers go after mainly 
:he blue and the fin whales. The 
aid hands never attempted to catch 
;hesc species because they are the 
'astest whales in the ocean, they 
ight in a way no sperm ever did 
ind they sink when they die. 

I spent much time on the bridge 


with Mark, watching the birds of 
the Southern Ocean. 

There was invariably an albatross 
and often 20 or more gliding over 
and round the ship. Occasionally 
one of these great birds would glide 
down to skim the water far below 
us. There it would coast along for 
minutes or even hours, undulating 
its flight to fit the shape of the ' 
ocean swell and seeming as though 
it would hit the crest of every wave. 
Then, without the flicker of a wing 
tip, the. bird would catch a pressure 
ridge of air from an oncoming swell, 
rise steeply, and in a moment would 
be gliding right alongside us by the 
bridge 50 feet high. And there, 
where we could have leaned out and 
touched it, we saw this bird, greater 
than the eagle, in its true grandeur. 

The albatross has an astounding 
wing span: up to 13 feet. And we 
could bear witness to its apparen^^ 
utter immobility in the air—ex¬ 
cept for the eyes. Mark pointed out 
that the eyes of the albatross are 
never still, as arc the eyes of most 
birds in flight, but continually 
flicker, up, sideways, down, ahead. 
He called them “seamen’s eyes.” 

“Would you kill an albatross.^” 

I asked him. 

“No! And don’t you do so cither! 
I’m a religious man,’\ he added, 
“and my church doesn’t approve of 
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superstitions—like the superstition 
that the souls of dead seamen enter 
into albatrosses. But if I were God 
I wouldn’t take seamen up to strum 
harps with their horny hands. I 
woidd put their souls into alba¬ 
trosses!” 

Dornoch, the second steward, in¬ 
troduced me to several other species 
of birds. The Wilson’s petrel was a 
little brownish fellow which flut¬ 
tered low near the water. This small 
bird and his kind could not glide 
like the great birds, and they never 
settled on the water, so they were 
never at rest but continued to flutter 
—flutter—flutter—day and night for 
weeks on end. We felt sorry for 
them. Dornoch told me the whale¬ 
men’s legend that, while the alba¬ 
tross is the seaman’s soul in a state 
of bliss, the Wilson’s petrel is the 
damned sou* of a landsman, con¬ 
demned for ever to find his liveli¬ 
hood on the ocean and denied any 



sea-going attributes to aid him. 

I was with Dornoch one evening 
when suddenly there came a loud 
“Ca-a-a-k! Ca-a-a-k!” from the sea 
near us--a most un-marine and 
farmyard-like noise. Dornoch ex¬ 
plained that this was the noise made 
by the penguin when he is in his 


real home, the sea. I watched 
closely: four flashing black shapes 
suddenly shot a foot out of the 
water, projected themselves through 
the air in a graceful, streamlined 
curve and re-entered the water with¬ 
out causing a ripple. A few seconds 
later, loo feet ahead, they repeated 
the action. The glide and dive was 
smoother, faster and more graceful 
than the surfacing of any dolphin. 

The classic theory of the penguin 
is that it is a bird which, to its eter¬ 
nal disgrace, has traded its power of 
flight tor a full belly of fish, and 
today lives in the Antarctic because' 
that is the only place where there 
are few land marauders to destroy 
the species. Mansell upheld the 
more recent, but usually ridiculed, 
evolutionary theory: that the pen¬ 
guin is not a degenerate bird but 
an amphibious reptile which was 
hardy enough to survive climes and 
conditions which no other species 
could endure, and as a reward has 
been given the chance of develo[> 
ing the power of flight. 

“You watch!” Mansell grunted. 
“You see albatrosses gorge so much 
on whale carcasses they cannot rise 
from water, never mind fly thou¬ 
sand miles. After ten million years 
albatrosses be sitting on ice floes 
flapping useless flippers, and pen¬ 
guins be soaring above masts of 
ships.” 

NE CANNOT sit for five minutes 
in the top saloon of a whale factory 
ship without getting involved in 
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one of the interminable technical 
arguments on the production of 
whale oil. I decided that if I were 
to take any part in the conversation 
I had better have a look through the 
factory myself. But before taking 
me on a conducted tour Mansell 
gave me a brief lecture on the 
“quota system.” 

The whale quota for the Southern 
Ocean season, decided upon by the 
nations in convention at Sande- 
fjord, Norway, was “16,000 blue- 
whale units.” A unit meant one 
blue whale or what was deemed the 
equivalent number of the smaller 
finback and sei whales. We could 
take as many sperm as we could get. 

That was the quota for all expedi¬ 
tions, but we had a quota of our 
own: the average production of oil 
and by-products made by our ex¬ 
pedition in the previous three years. 
If we exceeded the quota, all hands 
would be well paid. If we did not 
come near it, the bonus would be 
sm.all and would not bring the 
crew’s miserable wages to anything 
approaching a sufficient recompense 
for eight months’ incessant labour 
away from civilization. The quota 
for our expedition for this season 
was 131,000 barrels of oil and 3,200 
tons of by-products. 

The factory consists of sections 
for boiling, or “trying out,” oil 
from the blubber, bones and meat. 
There is also machinery for drying, 
pulverizing and bagging the “meal” 
remaining when all oil has been ex¬ 
tracted, and plants for special pro¬ 


cesses, such as the extraction of the 
vitamin-loaded liver oil. The bits of 
dead whale are cooked in press boil¬ 
ers (identical with the housewife’s 
pressure cooker except that they 
are about ten feet by 20 and develop 
a pressure of 60 pounds of steam. 

On deck the smells—^all of them 
bad—varied from hour to hour, 
depending upon the age and condi¬ 
tion of the whales being dissected; 
down here the odours were fixed 
and constant, each section of the 
plant having its characteristic stench. 

When the factory was on “full 
cook” some 80 men worked each 
12-hour shift. It was difficult, even 
in the usual Antarctic swell, for the 
men to clamber about amid scald¬ 
ing steam and crashing machinery 
in their endless struggle to keep 
their gear running smoothly. And, 
in anything approaching a gale, 
keeping the factory working was, as 
one of the workmen put it, “like 
trying to operate a power station 
during an earthquake!” 

It was important to keep the fac¬ 
tory working, too. Engineer Mac¬ 
Donald remarked to me; “In the, 
past 2A hours we’ve prepared and 
stowed j^50,ooo worth of oil and by¬ 
products, and every 20 days on full 
cook we put £1,000,000 sterling in 
the holds! If one of these fellows 
muffs his job it. will co.st the com¬ 
pany something fantastic and will 
lo.se us most of our bonus earnings.” 

I examined Number Two Star¬ 
board Wing Tank. It was an iron 
pit about the size and shape of a 
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grain elevator. Its. capacity was 
about 30,000 barrels, but at the time 
there was a mere 1,000 barrels or so 
swilling about at the bottom (a good 
cargo for an old-time barque at the 
end of a four-year voyage!). 

T Christmas our ship had a real 
holiday blowout. All hands downed 
tools, and for 24 hours there was 
pandemonium on the Polar Sea. 

The catchers came in on Christ¬ 
mas Eve to collect as much liquid 
cheer as they could scrounge from 
their friends aboard the factory ship. 
Then a convenient gale sprang up, 
which made all whaling impossible 
for a day or two, and the whole 
fleet hove to in the lee of an icberg 
as big as the City of London. And 
here the fun began. 

Christmas celebrations opened 
stiffly and formally, and this, ac¬ 
cording to Commander Gyle, was 
an ominous sign. At 11 a.m. all the 
J:op saloon officers assembled at the 
company manager’s behest, wearing 
collars and ties for the first time 
since leaving Tonsberg, We drank 
two “company cocktails” and cau¬ 
tiously broached a bottle or two 
from the manager’s private bond. 
Our conversation was subdued and 
elegant, and an observer would 
never have thought we were a 
bunch of tough whaling characters 
about to begin their annual 
in the ice. 

About noon Mansell announced 
in his usual bellow: “Now we all 
go and have a drink!” and in his 




cabin and a dozen lesser meeting’ 
places throughout the ship the real 
celebration began. 

“Plonk” is the generic term for 
all whalemen’s home-made liquor. 
The variety most to my taste was 
that made from raisins and laced 
with compass fluid—pure alcohol. 
Another popular brand of plonk is 
distilled from a well-known hair 
oil. This I found invigorating, but 
not too palatable. The only home- 
distilled product I could not stomach 
—though the old whalemen prized 
it highly—was a black liqueur 
manufactured by melting a certain 
brand of shoe polish and straining it 
through a loaf of bread. (The brand 
is a whalemen’s secret, and it is im¬ 
ported to South Georgia in vast 
quantities.) The result is fermented 
for three days. If is then supposed 
to be bottled and kept for four 
months, but seldom is. 

The motion of the ship in the 
gale was violent and it was especi¬ 
ally evident in Mansell’s high-placed 
cabin. Nobody seemed to notice it, 
and never a hand was stretched out 
to save Mansell’s glasses and pic¬ 
tures, or even his guests, from 
sma.shing into the bulkhead. But I 
noticed one curious reflex action 
among the old seamen—each time 
the ship pitched extra violently a 
dozen hands reached out to prevent 
the bottle being tilted off the table. 

At three o’clock we went up again 
to the saloon for Christmas dinner. 
The ship had been decorated with 
all the tinsel and tape and greenery 
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no 

that could be found, and Mansell 
kept us roaring with laughter. 

At the end of dinner we twice 
drank to the solemn toast: “Gentle¬ 
men ! The King! ” Tactfully it was 
not specified whether George of 
England or Haakon of Norway 
came first, and each of us could 
toast the monarchs in the order of 
his individual preference. 

This brief (and most unusual) dis¬ 
play of patriotic emotion had rc- 
.percussions later in the day. After 
dinner I went aft to my cabin and 
slept for two hours. Then, going 
into the sick hay to see what was 
doing, I found Sigrid, my assistant, 
sewing up a scalp and applying com¬ 
presses to a broken nose, the first 
Scottish and the second Norwegian. 

“Is there a war going on?” I 
asked. 

“It was declared about an hour 
ago,” Sigrid informed me with a 
grin. “I think Norway is winning!” 

I rang up the whaling inspector, 
Commander Gyle, on the ship’s 
phone. Battle had been joined, he 
told me, in the forward alleyways 
at about two bells. The combat 
started when a Norwegian denser 
remarked to a Norwegian gunner 
that he shot nothing hut short 
whales. On that, Paddy, the Irish 
plumber, foresaw trouble, so he hit 
the nearest Scots Presbyterian, then 
leaped upon an English steward. 
“And now,” Gyle said, “there’s a 
bit of blood swilling in the scuppers, 
but they haven’t got out the flensing 
knives yei.” 


July 

I went forward to take a look. 
The combatants, about 30 in num¬ 
ber, had fought their way out on to 
the main deck and were filling the 
air with the sound of blows and 
cries of “You bloody no-good 
Scots!” and “Let the Norski square- 
heads have it!” But in some in¬ 
stances Norwegian was locked in 
battle with Norwegian, or Scot with 
Scot, and the presence of Paddy 
complicated the racial issue further. 

Then Adamson arrived. It was a 
sight to see—a bosun dealing with 
an unruly crew in the old-fashioned 
bosun’s way. He grabbed one man 
on the outskirts of the fray: there 
was a dull and the man lay 

down to sleep. He reached his enor¬ 
mous paw farther into the battle¬ 
field : plun\ again, and another lay 
down in the scuppers. Another was 
pulled out of the melee, and this 
time Adamson addressed him first: 
“I’ll hae nane o’ this racial ani¬ 
mosity on my .ship!” Then, plun\l 

When he had dealt in this fashion 
with about seven, the fight came to 
an end and the remaining warriors 
withdrew. The unlucky ones who 
had fallen as examples before Adam¬ 
son’s disciplinary fist began to pick 
thcm.sclves up, and I noticed that— 
no doubt by coincidence, since he 
disapproved of inter-racial animos¬ 
ity—six of them were Norwegians 
and one was English, with not a 
Scot among them. 

We neutral spectators and Adam¬ 
son decided upon a drink when the 
battlefield was cleared, and so we 
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went up to Mansell’s cabin, there to 
end this Christmas Day. Gyle was 
with Mansell. 

“Well, Adam, did you win again 
this year?” asked the inspector. 

“I dinna ken what will happen to 
this ship the year I lose!” grunted 
Adamson. “But, anyway, gentle¬ 
men, it’s been a good Christmas— 
quieter than most years, though.’’ 

m DOCTOR encounters difficulties 
when trying to conduct an indus¬ 
trial practice thousands of miles 
from any hospital. Take a typical 
case—the sort of thing that is com¬ 
monplace in the whaling industry. 

One afternoon when a sudden, 
fierce gale had got up, gunner Oen 
of Number Six Catcher called me 
on the blower. There had been a 
bad accident. “The mate got tangled 
up in the whale line, and the lower 
half of him looks as though he’d 
been through the blubber-chopper.” 

The gunner’s ship was racing full 
speed for the factory as he spoke, 
and we were lumbering towards 
him. I tried, as best I could, to give 
over the blower instructions on stop¬ 
ping haemorrhage and treating 
shock. 

It was dark when we got along¬ 
side, and one of the worst nights 
yet. “I wouldn’t try to bring a 
stretcher case aboard tonight, doc¬ 
tor,” old Adamson said quietly. 
“With the sea that’s running now 
we’d kill him. Why not steam down 
into the ice, both of us? The sea 
will be manageable down there.... 


And, perhaps you would want to 
be going with the catcher yourself, 
doctor,” he added hesitantly. 

1 most definitely did not want .to 
attempt a transhipment in such 
weather, but it had to be done. A 
large sperm whale lay between the 
two ships, but even so they were 
grinding and smashing at each 
other. The platform where we stood 
was tilting and swaying, with the 
tiny ship alongside sometimes far 
below, sometimes rising on a huge 
sea level with or even above us. 

I got into the basket with all my 
gear, more scared than I had been 
since the Salerno landing. But with 
Mark choosing the moment and old 
Adam himself taking the winch, I 
was swung out on the derrick and 
somehow deposited on the deck of 
the crazily pitching catcher with 
scarcely a bump. Immediately the 
little ship sheered away and headed 
southwards at full speed, 

Borgen, the hurt mate, lay on 
the settee of his tiny cabin, roughly 
bandaged from the thighs down¬ 
ward. An empty bottle of rum—all 
the medical comfort his shipmates 
could supply—was beside him. 

I gave him a double dose of mor¬ 
phine and, as we were waiting for 
this to take effect, Oen told me of 
the accident. They had shot a large 
fin whale, which took out about 50 
feet of the strong and elastic nylon 
forerunner and then swam below 
the ship and came up immediately 
astern. The rapidly turning screw 
fouled the nylon rope, and in a mo- 
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ment everything was a tangle, the 
whale still straining with the force 
of a railway engine on the bar-tight 
rope. 

The propeller cut the rope, which 
lashed back with the power of a 
thousand stock whips. In a second 
there was a chaos of blood, wood 
and twisted iron, and the moaning 
Borgen lay on the deck with the 
now harmless-looking silky rope 
wrapped like a python round his 
smashed legs. 

I gave Borgen another shot of 
morphine, then cut away the crude 
bandages. The mess of torn flesh 
and splintered bone underneath 
was such as I had not seen since the 
war. And now I had no expert sur¬ 
gical aid, but only a ham-handed 
gunner in an ill-lighted gyrating 
cupboard racing through a gale 
down to the Antarctic ice. 

Oen pulled hard on both legs, 
sustaining a traction such as nor¬ 
mally takes four nurses to produce 
in the operating theatre. At the 
same time he shot out a foot now 
and again to save me from crashing 
against the wall as the catcher nearly 
turned upside down. Under these 
appalling conditions it took us about 
three hours to clamp a few spouting 
arteries, roughly cleanse and ban¬ 
dage the wounds and splint the legs. 
Thanks to the morphine, Borgen 
was still asleep when we finished. 

Borgen survived a post-operative 
day lying on that same settee with 
another bottle of rum while the 
catcher crashed about in the con¬ 


tinuing gale. And he had a comfort¬ 
able transhipment to the factory 
later, when the two ships at last 
reached shelter well inside the pack 
ice. Aboard the factory he survived 
a more complicated operation, then 
lay in my sick bay until we could 
send him to South Georgia, after 
another midocean transhipment. 

^5he trouble with the whaling 
industry today,” grumbled Old 
Burnett, the chief engineer, “is that 
there are too many damned intel¬ 
lectuals mixed up in it.” 

Burnett meant the two chemists, 
the biologist, the radar expert and 
everyone else aboard not directly 
concerned with killing, cutting up 
and cooking whales. Old Burnett 
represented traditional whaling 
methods, while the chief chemist 
was spokesman for modern scientific 
whaling, and they battled through¬ 
out the winter months. 

The chief chemist had a labora¬ 
tory where he dwelt in a new world 
of speculation and ideas concerning 
the whale and whaling products. 
One day I found him there with the 
Norwegian biologist, amid a forest 
of flasks and test tubes. I asked him 
what he was doing. 

“I’ve just asked this dumb scow- 
egian a question he can’t answer,” 
he replied, nodding toward.s the 
grinning Oslo University man. “I 
asked him what whales drink, and 
how. Maybe some time I’ll find out. 

“The body fluids of a whale are 
no more saline than the same fluids 
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of a mammal living on land—much 
less than sea water. Yet a whale 
doesn’t sweat out salt as every land 
mammal does; and, unless he licks 
the icebergs, he’s got no supply of 
fresh water to keep down the salt. 
So somewhere he must have an 
evaporator—but where it is and 
how it works we don’t know yet.” 

There are other unanswered ques¬ 
tions concerning the whale. Why 
has no female sperm whale ever 
been sighted in the • Southern 
Ocean, though thousands of old 
males are killed there every year? 
And —Si problem much discussed 
among all the whalers—^how in the 
world do whales mate? They are 
very clearly able to do so, but no 
one aboard knew anyone who had 
ever seen the event. 

Our chief chemist was doing 
more practical research. He had 
found that the nutritive value of 
properly cooked fin-whale steak 
was much higher than that of the 
best cut of beef. He contributed 
valuable work towards making the 
whale—as it should be—the world’s 
main supply of the immensely im¬ 
portant new pituitary and adrenal 
hormones, ACTH and cortisone. 

The chemists also continually 
tested and graded the oil from the 
whales caught daily, to ensure that 
nothing of poor quality got by; 
they assessed the vitamin content of 
the whale products; and they did 
not hesitate to expose any illegal 
contamination or pollution. Alto¬ 
gether, they scarcely appeared to 


/«/y 

deserve the contempt Old Burnett 
continually poured on them. 

^55he Southern Hemisphere whal¬ 
ing season was not scheduled to 
close until April i6, but one morn¬ 
ing in March Gyles came into the 
saloon waving r telegram from the 
International Whaling Board in 
Sandefjord and announced: ‘‘Gen¬ 
tlemen ! With effect from midnight 
Sunday, all whaling shall cease.” 

All hands were downcast at the 
announcement. The early closing of 
the season meant that the 16,000 
blue-whale units had been taken 
from the Southern Ocean long be¬ 
fore the estimated date. That meant 
other expeditions had exceeded their 
quotas, while we were still short. 

But there were seven more days 
for whaling—and what a seven days 
those were! Every man made one 
last furious effort. The gunners 
scoured a vast area of ocean. There 
were seldom fewer than four whales 
being worked on the deck at any 
time of the day or night. 

Half-way through the week the 
intensive effort showed some result. 
We couldn’t quite reach our oil 
quota, but we passed our quota of 
meat meal and by-products, which 
meant every ton of by-products now 
counted as double on the bonus. 

At midnight on Sunday a signal 
went out to all the catchers, instruct¬ 
ing them to come in with any 
whales they might have taken. By a 
strange coincidence, though the 
night was “blacker than the heart 
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(A a whaling inspector” and the 
weather fairly, heavy, nearly every 
gunner succeeded in killing a whale 
just before midnight struck. When 
they had delivered them to the fac¬ 
tory, the small craft refuelled and 
then headed for South Georgia, 
where they would refit and lay up 
for the winter. 

On Monday Mark laid his course 
north. Irhmediately all hands ap 
peared on deck, armed with axes, 
crowbars and other fearsome wea¬ 
pons. They all had grim, set faces. 
Adamson reassured me about the 
ugly scene. It was no mutiny, but 
an annual event on every factory 
ship—the destruction of the timber 
platform covering the permanent 
decks, on which the whales had 
been hacked and carved through¬ 
out the season. Led by Adamson, 
wielding the biggest axe I have ever 
seen, the men tore up the blood- 
and-grfl^/-sodden timbers and 
hurled them overboard. In half an 
hour the huge mass of stinking tim¬ 
ber was miles astern of us, and our 
white teak decks reappeared. 

Now came the “purification” of 
the ship. This consisted of washing 
every portion of deck and upper 
works in strong caustic. It was a 
dangerous and useless procedure, 
for nothing less than total destruc¬ 
tion by fire could make a whaling 
ship Bacteriologically sterile at the 
end of the season. Below deck in 
the factory every bit of deck and 
machinery was hosed down with 
^a water and caustic and then run 


over with live steam or a blow lamp 
and finally repainted. Within a few 
days every part of the plant smelled 
sweet to our nostrils. 

But perhaps the smell of a whal¬ 
ing factory snip is ineradicable. Six 
weeks later, in Liverpool, the first 
visitor to our home-coming ship 
stopped at the top of the ladder 
leading to our spotless factory, and 
said: “Peugh! What a stench! ” 

Once ashore in their uncomfort¬ 
able best clothes, the men hailed 
taxis, dashed to telephone their 
families, made for the barbers to 
have their eight-month beards re¬ 
moved, or hastened to restaurants 
to enjoy a meal that did not smell 
of fish. But later that evening most 
of them returned to a pub by the 
Liverpool docks, to talk of whales 
and whaling ships. As I sat there 
with them, we listened to the honk¬ 
ing of cars instead of the whine of 
winches and the screech of the 
wind. Otherwise we might have 
been back on a whale ship plough¬ 
ing through the Southern Ocean. 

For though they had dreamed of 
the glamour and excitement of civi¬ 
lization and were thankful to have 
the voyage end, these were men 
who were not at home on land, 
with its armchairs, offices and fac¬ 
tories. In a few months they would 
be going south once more, to their 
dangerous and ill-rewarded job in 
one of the loneliest places on earth; 
they were not happy doing any¬ 
thing else. And as long as there are 
such men, they will hunt the whale. 




nourishment they need with 
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Condensed from " Burmah-Shell News" 


n the early twenties, organic 
chemicals produced from 
petroleum were mere labora¬ 
tory curiosities. Within thirty years, 
a major industry has been developed 
and is expanding rapidly. 

These new chemicals are giving 
man a variety of products of great 
use in ordinary household 
work, in industry, in agri¬ 
culture and in public health. 

Consider detergents, for 
example. Soap, the most 
common detergent, has 
certain defects. It does not 
lather in salt water, it forms 
scum when used in hard 
water, it utilises oils and fats 
which arc capable of con¬ 
version into edible products, 
and its action in various 
textile processing operations 
is unstable. 

Large-scale research and produc¬ 
tion have now created synthetic 
detergents which are completely un¬ 
affected by hard or even sea water 
and have a stability and penetrating 
power which make them especially 
valuable in all kinds of textile 



This range of products is already being used 
extensively by Indian industry and agriculture, 
and is playing an important part in the de¬ 
velopment of public health services in this 
country. Shell Petroleum chemicals are 


processes. 

Shell’s liquid synthetic detergent 
and wetting agent “Teepol”, for ex¬ 
ample, is now in quantity production 
in Europe, and is used for all kinds 
of domestic cleaning. It is also 
widely used by the laimdry and tex¬ 
tile industries and by the leather, 
paint, pharmaceutical, plas¬ 
tics and rubber industries. 

Among industrial chemi¬ 
cals derived from petroleum 
the most important are 
solvents like methyl ethyl 
ketone, methyl isobutyl ke¬ 
tone and diacctone alcohol. 
In the U.S.A. one of the 
greatest achievements of 
Shell Chemical Corporation 
has been the first commer¬ 
cial production of synthetic 
glycerine. 

Agriculture has also benefited 
greatly from products like Aldrin, 
which was first synthesised only five 
years ago by Shell in U.S.A. Aldriii 
is highly successful in destroying all 
kinds of pests, especially locusts. 

Closely related to Aldrin is Diel- 
drin, which protects coffee plants 
just as Endrin protects cotton crops. 
Mere important still, these insecti¬ 
cides, when sprayed on walls of 
houses protect the population against 
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MALARIA-^ The Search for Cure 


M alaria has always been coexis¬ 
tent with nvan. It haunted men 
.and women in the paleolithic 
caves, chased them across continents in 
their nomadic days, and continued to 
burn, chill and kill them when they 
settled down in the dank river valleys of 
the world. At first men suffered and 
died helplessly, then they sought relief 
through prayer and magic. The begin¬ 
ning of malaria therapy was made when 
the Greeks and the Romans tried to 
overcome the disease by bleeding, purg¬ 
ing and sweating the patient. This 
mode of treatment prevailed for centu¬ 
ries until European navigators in their 
attempts to sail ‘beyond the sunset’ 
reached the New World and came into 
contact with the fever-killing Cinchona 
tree in Peru. 

Cinchona bark, and later refined 
quinine, became the universal specific 
against malaria from the middle of the 
17th century and by the end of the 18th 
century resourceful captains of sailing 
ships used it also as a preventive. 

The discovery of the plasmodium or 
the malaria parasite in a patient's blood 
by Laveran in 1880, and of the Anopheles 
mosquito as the carrier of malaria by 
Ross in 1897, revolutionised malaria 
therapy. On the basis of these dis¬ 
coveries, man's knowledge of the differ¬ 
ent types of malaria parasites and the 
different kinds of malarial fevers has 
rapidly developed. 

Strategically, the ideal attack on 
malaria would be a direct assault on 
the plasmodium, but experiments to 
achieve artificial immunization in birds 
and animals against malaria have failed. 
Human beings acquire considerable 
immunity during an attack of malaria, 
but no practical serological methods of 
prophylaxis arc yet known. Efforts to 
cope with malaria in individuals and to 
control it in communities by the use of 
^anti-malarial drugs along^with various 
' anti-mosq[utto measures have, however, 
•met with great success. 

Of the four main varieties, the 


common malarial fevers are malignant 
tertian in the tropics, and benign tertian 
in the sub-tropical and temperate coun¬ 
tries. The ideal anti-malarial should 
either totally prevent the attack of all 
malarial fevers or radically cure them 
without further relapses so long as the 
drug is being taken. Unfortunately, 
there is no single drug known that can 
do all this. There are drugs that can 
cure all types of malaria ; there are 
drugs that can totally prevent the attack 
of malignant tertian malaria, but there 
is no single drug that can prevent benign 
tertian malaria. 

Although quinine is still popularly 
associated with the prevention and cure 
of malaria, today doctors see no rational 
excuse for its continued use as a preven¬ 
tive. And even as a curative, it has its 
disadvantages as it causes various side- 
effects such as noises in the ears, head¬ 
aches, and in many cases, permanent 
damage to sight. 

The various newer synthetic drugs, 
known under a large number of different 
names, can be summed up under the 
following heads : Mepacrine, Proguanil 
(Paludrine), CMoroquinc, Pamaquine, 
Pentaquine, Isopentaquine. These drugs, 
either singly or in combination, have 
varying degrees of efficacy in the clinical 
and radical cure or the total prevention 
of different types of malaria. 

Paludrine, an I.C.l. product, is con¬ 
sidered by the medical world as one of 
the drugs of choice in malaria therapy 
because it is the only drug which is 
practically free from toxic effects. It is 
also one of the anti-malarials which, in 
combination with Pamaquin, can radi¬ 
cally cure benign tertian malaria. 

Doctors agree that the total eradica¬ 
tion of malaria is ultimately possible 
only by the planned use of residual 
insecticides and other measures directed 
to hit at the root of the disease — mos¬ 
quitoes. But, before that is done, today's 
powerful anti-malarials will continue 
to shield or bring relief to millions 
of people from the torments of malaria. 


Hits ii the sixth of a series of artieles f?y ICl (I) Ltd, depicting the of 
Man's struggle against Malaria from ike eariiest times to the picMmt day. 
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No, Pojiattat ftn't ^rotting 
marriod. Ha wants tha boyii 
to know lta*s flying Supar //I 

Constaliatidn to London. / jA 
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Ask your mother to look for the 'Sanforized'-shrunk label on 
every yard of cloth she buys — you’ll find that clothes made of 
'Sanforized’-shrunk material always stay the right size. 




A good tailor knows 
that ‘Sanforized’- 
shrunk cloth should 
not be soaked be¬ 
fore making clothes. 


His mother 
didn’t ask for 
Hinny’s 
‘Sanforized’- 
shrunk cloth 


But it must be BINNY’S 


■SAHFORIZCDa^ 


shrunk cloth 



Manufactured by 

The Buckingham & Carnatic Co. Ltd., Madras 
The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Milts 
Co. Ltd., Bangalore City 


BT.8S99 
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Vaseline 


HAIR 7XWIC 


Only a few drops 
daily — to prevent dry 
scalp and keep your 
hair healthy. 



deans without ‘soapinf;’ — reveals 
the natural highliRhts of your hair! 
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Now you can pick the 
exact paint colour you want 


ROBBIAIAC 



‘ONE HOUR* PLASTIC EMULSION PAINT 


N ever before have there been so many shades! Never before such a 
choice. At last you can find your favourite colours at a glance for 
this wonderful new COLORIZER System by ROBBIALAC opens up 
a whole new world of colour schemes and ideas that were never possible 
before. Now you can colour-match paint with curtains, furniture, multi¬ 
coloured fabrics — practically anything,for you are no longer dependent on 
paint manufacturers’ stock range of colours. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Robbialac 
COLORIZER Plastic Emulsion Paint Pattern 
Book. Here’s how it works. The first twenty 
pages show 20 basic shades — each shade 
bears its own description. The remaining 100 
pages show colours that may be obtained 
merely by mixing any two basic shades.On 
each shade page you will find printed the 
colours of the basic shades which when mixed 
will produce the new shade. It is as easy as that! 

7 Ask your dealer to show 
you the Robbialac 
COLORIZER pattern book. 

2 vou decide on a 
"basic" colour then 
you need only one tin of 
paint — if you require a 
“non-basic" shsvle then order 
the two colours which when 
mixed give vou the required 
shade. 

3 After mixing you may 
then apply Robbialac 
Plastic Emulsion Paint which 
dries in ONE HOUR.* It 
can be applied even on damp 
or wet surface.s. When dry 
it gives a hard plastic like 
surface which can be repea¬ 
tedly washed—even scrubbed. 
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JENSON & NICHOLSON 



MAKERS OF ROBBIALAC PAINTS 
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An article a day of enduring significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


Provocative gospel on today’s major problem 

The Road Ahead 
in the Light of the H-Bomb 


By William Hard 




T IS a road that must be 
made to take us to ultimate 
peace. Hut it is a long road. We 
shall have to travel it for many 
years, over high hills and across hot 
sands. There will be mirages, 
beckoning us to quick happy oases 
that do not exist. We shall have to 
shun easy illusions, toil through 
rough realities, with the hydrogen 


Wii.LiAM Hard, one of America’s ablest 
journalists, has been a penetrating reporter 
o( international affairs for 40 years, both in 
Washington anti in Europe, he counts many 
diplomats and statesmen as close friends. He 
• was the first to broadcast ritws commentaries 
to the U.S. from abroad, and he has written 
hundreds of maga/.inr ardcies and several 
lvK)ks. He has been a Roving Editor of The 
Reaticr's Digest since i«i 4 o. 


bomb our companion—and peace 
our compulsion. 

Whence the hydrogen bomb.? 
The ancient BabvltJnians studied the 
stars to discover their influence on 
human affairs, 'hhey failed. Modern 
man succeeded. He studied the stars, 
such as our sun, and saw “fusion.” 
Triumphantly he produced a minia¬ 
ture sun, the H-bomb, capable of 
destroying great cities and millions 
of people. Many of the ancients 
made the sun a god. We have made 
him a devil. How shall we chain 
that devil? No man can answer 
surely. 

CJertainly we do not want to live 
for generations poised in dread on a 
hairline between life and death. We 
have to search, as never before, for 
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the way to peace. There arc many 
false ways. We have to find, at last, 
the true one. 

One false wav, one seductive 
mirage, is the hope for easy quick 
disarmament and the outlawry of 
atomic weapons. 

Is disarmament a mirage.^ The 
record says that it is. 

In 1898 the Ozar of Russia, Nicho¬ 
las II, convoked a disarmament con¬ 
ference at The Hague. He proposed 
nobly to outlaw all explosives more 
powerful than those then existing. 
He proposed that all naval vessels 
should be forbidden to carry rams 
on their prows. He thought that 
ramming other vessels was too cruel, 
too productive of “mass murder.” 
What happened out of this effort to 
“humanize” war,*’ Nothing. 

Disarmament again lifted its head 
at the Washington Naval Confer¬ 
ence in 1921 and at the London 
Naval Conference in 1930. Some 
limitations were put on the navies 
of the attending powers, but the 
bulk of their fleets remained intact 
and fully able to fight—and subse¬ 
quently they did so. 

Then came years of disarmament 
discussions in the League of Nations 
at Geneva. I was among the Ameri¬ 
can reporters condemned to cover 
them. These discussions soon drifted 
into dcfinilions. Surely a nation 
should nr)t be forbidden to have 
armaments to resist aggression. So 
what was “aggre.ssion”? 

What weapons were “defensive”.'^ 
Someone brought up the question of 
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elephants. Peaceful beasts of bur¬ 
den! But what of the elephants who 
hauled the armaments of Hannibal 
the Carthaginian across the Alps to 
attack Rome? Weren’t they “o^cn- 
sive” elephants? 

The discussions droned to an end. 
And what effect did they have on 
the size of the armies that started 
World War II? History records no 
effect. 

But the mirage of abrupt dis¬ 
armament survived even that ex¬ 
perience. In 1946, in the United 
Nations, delegates met to establish 
international control of the A-bomb. 
For three years they tried to estab¬ 
lish it. Then, frustrated both by the 
problem and by the Soviet Union, 
they gave up. 

But now, having failed to control 
the A-bomb, it seems to be thought 
that we shall be able to disarm its 
mighty cousin, the H-bomb. A 
Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission of the U.N. began in 
April to pursue the task. In New 
York it got nowhere, except to re¬ 
ject a motion by the Soviet delegate 
that Red China and Czechoslovakia 
and India be added to the Com¬ 
mittee, So the Committee is seeking 
inspiration from a change of scene 
and has removed itself to London. 
There the Soviet delegate will un¬ 
doubtedly repeat his motion; and 
there Mr. Eden, if he retains his 
present intention, will put forward 
“a detailed scheme for disarmament 
in every sphere.” So back to where 
we were in the early ’30s I 
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Am I cynical? Do I despair of 
disarmament? I do not. I hope and 
expect that it will come. But when? 
I say: when men and nations have 
learned to live together in such 
co-operation and such comradeship 
that armaments will begin to seem 
to them an unnecessary iniquity. I 
agree with a friend of mine, a hard- 
headed industrialist and student of 
international relations, who has 
said: 

“Disarmament will not precede 
peace. It will follow peace.” 

So the question is: How to cap 
ture peace? 

Some say: by the exchange of 
promises between nations. 1 remind 
them of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty 
of 1929. It outlawed war as an in¬ 
strument of national policy. It was 
signed by some 60 nations. Among 
them were CJermany and Japan. 
Need more be said on this method 
of capturing peace? It is a mirage; 
to depend on it can be fatal. 

But there are advocates of a more 
drastic method. They would use 
world force to captare peace. They 
would strengthen the U.N. to make 
it into a sort of “World Ciovern 
ment,” posses.sing an international 
army to suppress all armed out 
breaks. 

I invite the attention of all world- 
force advocates to Article 4^ of the 
U.N. Charter. It orders each mem¬ 
ber to agree with the Security Coun¬ 
cil to set aside a quota of its armed 
forces to be held in instant readiness 
to respond to any call by the Se¬ 


curity Council. This is the paper 
agreement for an international army 
to overcome any nation that breaks 
the peace. How many members 
have negotiated such an agreement? 
Not one. Is it not clear that the 
world’s nations arc unwilling to 
tread this path towards peace? 

What then remains? 

What remains is the root of it all. 
What remains is to strive towards 
what could be called “peace within 
peace.” Is the world ever really in 
peace? I would not say so. I would 
say that it is always in latent war. 
Even the nations of the free world 
are virtually continuously engaged 
in economic conflicts, in political re¬ 
criminations, in covert or even open 
distrust. 

We thereupon continue to think 
of peace as non-war. We think of it 
as a negative. We do not truly try 
to make it a positive. We do not try 
to make peace so productive of har¬ 
mony and happiness that we will 
more and more work to retain it, 
work to deserve it, work to earn it. 

We do not like to labour and 
sweat and sacrifice for peace. We 
like to expert it as a free gift from 
Heaven. We like to quote the 
angels over Bethlehem as saying: 
“(dory to (lod in the highest; and 
on earth peace, goexi will toward 
men.” 

But there are churches that have 
a more instructive translation of 
that text. It is: “(dory to Ciod in 
the Highest; peace on earth to men 
of good will." 
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It is not only Ciod, it is ulso wen, 
tbitt must have Good WiJi. 

Oo you have iJl will towards 
whole races, whole nations, whole 
religions? You arc not earning 
peace. You arc earning war. 

I'resident Eisenhower, who is not 
afraid lo talk of “spiritual forces,” 
is now proposing to extend our 
knowledge of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy to other friendly 
nations. This will mean a sharing of 
some “secrets” regarding [x:aceful 
atomic furnaces called reactors. It is 
not just idealism. It is solid sense. 
Gordon Dean, ex-CZhairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy ("ommi.ssion, 
has truly remarked that the atom 
is not a native American. Other 
scientists know as much, over all, as 
Americans do about reactors—and 
perhaps, at some points, more, 

Americans arc dee pi v in debt to 
scientists of other countries. Hans 
Thirring made the first analysis of 
the vital use of lithium in the hydro¬ 
gen bomb. Who is he? An Aus¬ 
trian. Hans Bethe made the first 
analysis of fusion in ihe sun, look¬ 
ing towards the vital use of fusion in 
the hydrogeti bomb. Where does he 
come from ? (iermanv. Enrico Fermi 
made the first “chain-reaction atomic- 
pile.” Where does he come from? 
Italy. Edward Teller led the scien¬ 
tists at Los Alamos who made the 
H-bomb. Where docs he come 
from? Huntrarv. 

The age of national “secrets” in 
the u*;e of the atom for human wel¬ 
fare is fast going by. At Kjellcr in 
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Norway there is a famous reactor 
that is o^ierated night and day ex¬ 
perimenting—among other things— 
towards the prt)pulsion of ships by 
atomic power. Partner in that Nor¬ 
wegian effort is the atomic-energy 
organization of The Netherlands. 
Present in the operating staff are 
scientists from Switzerland, Swe¬ 
den, Italy, Yugoslavia and the 
United States. Visiting the reactor 
recently were more than a hundred 
scientists from 19 countries. All in- 
c]uirers are freely welcomed. That 
reactor is the prophecy of the com¬ 
ing time of complete international 
collaboration for making the atom 
the friend of the whole human 
race. 

President Eisenhower wants to 
draw the Soviet Union into that 
collaboration. His offer to the Soviet 
Union of an International Atomic 
Pool within the structure of the 
United Nations, made la.st Decem¬ 
ber, was only the start. He is dili¬ 
gently negotiating about it further. 
There arc obstacles raised in Mos¬ 
cow; and there arc obstacles raised 
in the Gongress in Washington. Hut 
the purpose of the President. 1 take 
it, goes far beyond any [^resent 
difficulties. 

Ru.ssian scientists are undeniably 
able. If they could be added, safely, 
to the rest of the world’s .scientists in 
the march towards a peaceful atom, 
the march would go faster. 

But suppo.se that the Soviet 
Union Government fails to give the 
necessary guarantees of protier be- 
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haviour in a peaceful international 
endeavour. Suppose that the Soviet 
Union, in this matter, chooses iso¬ 
lationism. Then what? 

Then the Soviet Union has re¬ 
coiled from peace. Then it has re¬ 
pelled Good Will. Then it has 
announced that it reserves the atom 
for war. Then it reveals a fatal hole 
in its incessant world-wide peace 
propaganda. 

If atomic war comes, it will come 
through human guilt. President 
Eisenhower wants no American 
share in that guilt. He wants the 
United States to offer Good Will, 
and if—in spite of that Good Will— 
war comes, the Soviet Union must 
take the whole guilt. 

President Eisenhower is pursuing 
that same policy in matters of trade. 
He has long fostered co-operation 
for peace in those matters with the 
countries of the free world. Now he 
has begun definitely to try to foster 
it with the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. He gets much op¬ 
position from Congress, hut much 
support from American industry. 

Trade is a thing which cannot he 
restricted indefinitclv. With most 
countries, foreign trade is vital. 1’hey 
have to have it to live; and their 
living will outweigh political con- 
sider.itions. Japan, historically, has 
been largely dependent on trade 
with China. If Japm is to become 
economically independent, that old 
normal relationship between Japan 
and China will have to be re-estab¬ 
lished. Also of extreme importance 


is the trade between the free areas 
of Europe and the Communist areas 
of Europe—trade which developed 
over centuries and is now largely 
cut off. In this situation the new 
‘unnatural’ is opposed to the old 
‘natural’; and the natural is bound 
to prevail. 

It is already beginning to prevail. 
Japan is preparing to receive Chinese 
Communist envoys for trade. West¬ 
ern European countries, including 
Great Britain, are enlarging their . 
export licences to the Iron Curtain ; 
region. South American countries 
and Near Eastern countries (includ- ‘ 
ing Israel) are starting ambitious ex- ; 
changes of commtxlities with Com¬ 
munist nations. 

And now comes Harold Stassen, 
head of the U.S, Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration, and tells the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee the reasons for President Eisen¬ 
hower’s desire for more trade with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. I 
shall paraphrase the essential parts 
of his testimony, the parts bearing 
most on Cjiocxl Will versus war. 

“If we establish a trade blockade 
round the whole Iron Curtain area, 
we will step up the world’s tensions 
and increase the danger of war. 

“We will increa.se the economic 
dislocations of Western Europe and 
increase the need of massive eco¬ 
nomic aid from the United States. 

“We have a double policy. One: 
we must make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that if it starts a new world 
war, it will be defeated. Two: we 
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must at the same time offer the 
Soviet Union the alternative of 
peaceful trade. 

“We shall not sell the Soviet 
Union war materials. We shall sell 
it peace materials. 

“In return for goods sold by us 
to the Soviet Union, there will be 
goods sold by the Soviet Union to 
us. We are not proposing ‘Aid to 
Russia.’ We are proposing two-way 
trade. We arc proposing to get as 
much as we give. 

“The Soviet peoples cannot re¬ 
volt. Their government has too 
much police power. There is no 
hope in the prospect of revolt. There 
is hope in the prosj)ect of trade. An 
economic blockade moves towards 
a hot war. It gives the Soviet rulers 
the most powerful argument to per¬ 
suade their peoples that we Ameri¬ 
cans want war. Economic exchanges 
of humanly needed commodities 
move towards peace.” 

Such are U.vS. overtures to the 
Soviet Union in the matter of the 
peaceful atom and in the matter of 
peaceful trade. What response can 
be expected? Tw(» resfionses. The 
Kremlin is a split personality. 

With one part of its mind it re¬ 
members the old Bolshevik doctrine 
of the necessity of World Revolu 
tion, of the necessity of taking ad¬ 
vantage of the .seeming easiness of 
giving capitalism a .series of pushes 
that would topple it to the ground 
and annihilate it. 

But with the other part of its 
mmd the Kremlin notices the wide 
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survival of capitalism. It notices the 
decline of Communist Party mem¬ 
bership in almost all Western Eu¬ 
rope. It notices the flight of many of 
its most trusted agents into capi¬ 
talist territory. It notices the growth 
of the welfare of the working class 
in capitalist countries. It begins to 
wonder if the advent of the Com¬ 
munist global Heaven is really at 
hand. 

When the old Bolshevik part of 
its mind is in control, it speaks out 
of the aggressive and truculent side 
of its mouth. It commits new 
aggre.ssions, as in Asia. Then is the 
time for Americans to remember 
that thev cannot successfully combat 
those aggressions except with Allies. 
1 'hen again they .see the rewards of 
Ciood Will. 

But do they show steady (iood 
Will towards their Allies? 'Phey do 
not. Americans decline to admit that 
their Allies mav sometimes, in a dis¬ 
puted m.ittcr, be right and they 
wrong. Wor.se. if their Allies do not 
instantly jump when Americans 
command, if they do not completely 
agree with every new sudden U.S. 
policy, they arc called ingrates and 
laggard.s. Terms that include abu.se 
are exchanged. These dis.sensions 
encourage the Kremlin. What is the 
remedy? W’hat except tolerance, un¬ 
derstanding, (Jood Will? The alli¬ 
ance again.st the Kremlin will crum¬ 
ble to dust unless it is supported and 
made invincible by Good Will. 

liut now for what happens when 
the split personality of the Kremlin 
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is moved by the second part of its 
mind, by the part that perceives 
that it may be necessary to go in for 
co-existence with capitalism. Then 
the Kremlin invites foreign students 
into the Soviet Union much more 
hospitably than Americans invite 
Soviet students into the United 
States. It imports French artists into 
the Soviet Union and lets them thrill 
Moscow with their “bourgeois” 
p)erformances. It exports Soviet 
artists to ('anada and hopes that 
they will thrill Toronto. It re-opens 
its office in New York to stimulate 
trade with the United States, in¬ 
cluding, if it is wanted, the vital 
strategic material manganese. 

Americans are wrong when they 
dismiss those cultural gestures and 
those trade offers as “mere propa¬ 
ganda” and “a trap.” Such a policy 
makes them look as if they were 
shrivelled by fear. America’s true 
policy is to say : 

“We hear your words. Now 
make good.” 

The “aggression” f)art of the 
Kremlin’s mind must be resisted to 
the death. The “co-existence” part 
of the Kremlin’s mind should be 
encouraged. Speaking candidly, 
Americans also want coexistence. 

Americans have talked about 
liberating Moscow’s subject {peoples. 
Do they really mean to liberate them 
by war? The answer.clearly is no. 
And what is then the only alterna¬ 
tive.'^ The acceptance of co-existence 
and of the humanizing and liberat¬ 
ing processes of peace and friend- 
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ship. Those processes are “The 
Sword of the Spirit.” 

It is not inadmissible, it is neces- 
.sary, to wear the Sword of the Flesh 
and the Sword of the Spirit, lx)th. 
Then men can have both physical 
courage and moral courage. 

The H-bomb must not be allowed 
to deprive men of cither sort of 
courage. The Wf>rld is not going to 
disappear. Enrico Fermi informs us 
authoritatively that .science knows 
no way of destroying the planet. 
And life will jx:rsist on it. The 
Cobalt-bomb, which is a hydrogen 
bomb encased in a sheath of cobalt, 
could theoretically pnxJuce radio¬ 
activity which would destroy life 
over vast areas. It has not been built. 
Who would build it and explode it.^ 
Its radio-activity is carried by the 
winds. The man who exphnlcd it 
could find the winds carrying radio¬ 
activity back over his own people. 

The H-bomb can indeed deyastate 
great cities. We must thereupon 
recollect; Such devastations hap- 
{)ened in the ancient world. When 
the Romans finally took the great 
African city called Carthage, they 
went to work at it with rude tools. 
When they finished, there was not 
a standing brick or stone left in 
Carthage, and there were no more 
(Carthaginians. 

The deva.stations of the lyth-ccn- 
tury religious wars in (jcrmany 
lasted 30 years. They left Cermany 
in ruin and in starvation. People ate 
executed criminals; and they ate 
captured pri.soners. At the end of 
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those wars the population o£ Ger¬ 
many had been reduced by one- 
third. 

Our predecessors on this planet 
knew horrors and they knew fanat¬ 
ical foes. The people of Europe 
were subjected to menace by the 
Moslems for more than one thou¬ 
sand years. They endured until they 
triumphed. But at the time of their 
endurance, we must remember, 
there was no end in sight. For many 
generations they faced the Moslem 
danger as the free world today faces 
the Soviet danger. They could not 
know that one day their descendants 
would be able to “co-exist” in a 
world part Christian, part Moslem. 
They could not know that one day 
—our day—those descendants would 
have as allies Moslem Turks and 
Iraquis. Some day the Russians, too, 
may again be allies. 

Sooner or later—searching in the 
horrendous glare of the H-bomli— 
we of the free world will discover a 
way to live side by side at peace 
with our present enemies. When 
that day comes we shall see that our 
true enemies were not the millions 
of Russian people but the handful 
of men who ruled them. 

Nobody has any difficulty remem¬ 
bering the Hebrew prophet Isaiah’s 


prediction: “They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their 
spdars into pruning-hooks.” But vir¬ 
tually nobody ever mentions Isaiah's 
prologue to that prediction: 
namely, that all nations must first 
ascend the mountain of the Lord’s 
House. 

All religions concur in such senti¬ 
ments. They all point out necessary 
preliminaries to peace. They all 
stress the primary necessity of a 
search for human unity. The Mos¬ 
lem Bible, the Koran, says: “All 
men are one.” And the Christian 
Apostle St. Paul exhorted the 
Athenians to believe that “God 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” 

We must make a pilgrimage to¬ 
wards that oneness. Only there can 
we reach the certainty of peace. Oh, 
we can make ourselves intervals of 
peace. But we want permanent 
peace. Let us follow the light that 
can lead us to it. The perils that 
attack us on the wav will then be¬ 
come easier to counter and to con¬ 
quer. There has to be an ultimate 
beckoning concept. We can call it 
human brotherhood. Or, since the 
stars gave us the hydrogen bomb, 
we can call it the saving Star of 
Bethlehem. 


Correction, Please 

J. HOTcsEwiFE who sends out her laundry always includes a list. One 
week she listed : “Six dish-cloths.” When the bundle came back, her list 
was returned along with the company’s printed list. Where she had noted 
“six dish-cloths,” the company had checked off “four dish-cloths, two 

rags.” —White Plains Reporter Dispatch 


Wise Animals 

I Have Known 


By Alan Devoe 


osT of my life has been 
spent in getting to know 
animals. When I was five 
or six the animal was an “ol’ houn’ 
dawg”—one of the wisest people in Thomas is now (in human terms) 

the world, I thought at the time. 1 going on for 8o. Every morning we 

may have been right. Later it was share daybreak. It is great medicine, 

rabbits, guinea pigs, white mice. First there is his rush up the cellar 
Then in my adult life as a naturalist stairs, lithe and springy as a tiger, 

it has been deer, raccoons, skunks, from the place where he sleeps by 

foxes and a long parade of other the furnace. While I prepare his 

wild animals observed in close in- food I watch him. He always be- 

timacy out-of-doors. If I live to be gins with the ritual of stvr-etch-ing. 

8 o and still greet the mornings with Nothing trivial or hasty, mind you, 

a praise like prayer, it will not be but a leisurely, carefully relished 

from anything I have read in books luxury that does him as much good 

of philosophy. It will be because I as a holiday. Left front paw, right 

knew animals. front paw, now both hind legs. 

They are very close, said Saint now* a long bend of the back . . . 

Francis, to the patornal heart of aaahl A brisk shake; the big green 

God. I think they must be. By in- eyes open wide; the ears perk up. 

stinct an animal puts infinite trust He dashes to the French window, 
life. rears up with forepaws on the glass. 

This morning at sunrise I watched and peers out all quivering and tail 
Thomas, our cat, greet the new day. twitching with excitement. Sun- 
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shine! Trees I Great heaven, there is 
a leaf blowing hopskip across the 
lawn I Thomas has looked out 
through this same pane on hundreds 
of mornings, but every time it is 
fresh, challenging and wonderful. 

And so with breakfast. You’d 
think he had never seen this old 
chipped dish before. He pounces on 
his food like a man finding uranium. 
Then, when the last bit has been 
neatly licked from the plate, comes 
the ecstatic moment for going out 
to the new day. 

Thomas never just goes through 
the doorway. (Animals don’t take 
these moments lightly.) First he 
glides half-Wiiy through, then stands 
drinking in the sounds, scents, sights 
out there. Another inch or two and 
he stands again. At last, very slowly, 
he slips over the threshold. If so 
much wonder were to hit I’homas 
all at once he could hardly stand it. 

Now he rushes to the middle of 
the lawn and there this octogenarian 
performs a riotous caper. He takes a 
flying jump at nothing in particular, 
then zigzags after non-existent mice. 
He leaps in the air and claps his 
paws on invisible butterflies. 'Fhen 
some quick flip-flops, rolling over 
and over, all four paws waving. In 
a minute it is linished and he steps 
gravely off to his dav’s adventures. 

What better le.sson in living could 
one have.i^ Here is jov in every mo¬ 
ment, an awareness of the electric 
excitement of the earth and all 
that’s in it. One further lesson from 
Thomas: when he sleeps, he sleeps. 
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He curls up in a ball, puts one paw 
over the top of his head and turns 
himself over to God. 

All animals give themselves 
wholeheartedly to the joy of being. 
At dusk in my woods flying squir-- 
rels play aerial switchback. 1 have 
seen an old fox batting a stick in 
absorbed rapture for half an hour. 
Children react thus simply to the 
world about them, before reason 
steps in to complicate their lives. 

One summer dusk 1 watched a 
buck deer browsing along a pasture 
hedgerow. His whole being was 
given over to the taste of the earth- 
cool grass, the caress of the slanting 
evening sun on his tawny flanks. 
Nature was saying to him, “Taste, 
and enjoy yourself, old man,” and 
he was doing just that. 

Suddenly a snake wriggled, al¬ 
most under his nose. In a flash the 
buck became a taut, fighting fur/. 
“Get it!” said Nature, and he 
plunged to answer. Slash! Thwack! 
The sharp, cutting hcx)fs flailed 
and in a mc^ment it was over Then 
the voice said to him, “Back to your 
peace and your browsing, old man.” 

All knots of fight and fear were 
gone ()ut of the buck’s body; again 
free and relaxed he .sauntered up the 
hill, and the .soft dark of evening 
wrapped round him like an arm. 

If animals can be said to have a 
philosophy, it is as simple as this: 
When Nature says, “I give you the 
glory of the senses and of awareness, 
and the splendour of earth,” sur¬ 
render yourself to these things, not 
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worrying if it looks undignified to 
turn somersaults at 8o. When the 
word is “Fight! ’’ pitch in and fight, 
not weighing hesitant thoughts 
about prudence. 

“Rest,’’saysyour monitor. “Play.” 
“Sleep.” “Feed and breed and doze 
in Ciod’s green shade by the brook- 
side,” each in its season. Heed the 
voice and act. It is a simple philos¬ 
ophy. It holds the strength of the 
world. 

Animals do not know worry. 
What bird could rear a family if it 
worried about the problems to be 
overcome, the impossible number 
of feeding trips in a day to keep 
these clamouring mouths stilled 
with food? Nature savs “Feed 
them!” and the mother bird goes 
ahead anfl does it. Between dawn 
and sunset a tiny wren makes 
hundreds of such round trips to 
feed her brood. 

An animal doesn’t know what 
brotherhood means, but when it 
hears the call “Help!” it answers 
instinctively. If a prairie dog is shot, 
the others in the prairie-dog village 
come tumbling out and haul their 
fallen fellow underground. 

Big-game hunters have seen how 
eleph.mts help a wounded comrade. 
Disregarding danger, they kneel by 
the fallen one and pass their tusks 
under it. If the victim is able to 
walk it is supported by one member 
of the herd on each side, and to¬ 
gether they help their stricken fel¬ 
low to the forest depths. 

Even small birds work miracles of 


valiancc. I once nearly had the day¬ 
lights beaten out of me by a pair of 
phoebes,* of all things. 1 had spied 
their nest on the underside of an old 
wc^txlen bridge across a stream and 
was working my way from boulder 
to boulder in the rushing water to 
have a close look at the nestlings. 
Suddenly mother pha*be shot past 
me only an inch from my nose. I 
had hardly recovered from my 
dodge of surprise when she turned 
and flew straight at my eyes. I 
jumped sideways and one leg went 
into the water. At that moment 
father phoebe dive-bombed, and his 
wings knocked my glasses off. These 
[)arents were not concerned about 
impossible odds; they were acting 
on the message “(ict him!” They 
did. I came out from under that 
bridge as if bears were after me. 

Not only do the wild things meet 
life in all its aspects wholeheartedly; 
they greet death in the same way. 
“Sleep now, and rest,” says Nature 
at the cn<l. 1 remember when my 
old dog Dominie died. He lay down 
in a favourite corner, gave a long 
sigh and was gone. I remember 
an old wocxlchuck that died in my 
pasture. As 1 watched him he 
stretched out on a sun-warmed 
Slone, breathed his la.st and sur¬ 
rendered himself to what Nature 
was saying to him. To do that could 
not have seemed strange to him— 
he had been doing it all his life. In 
animals shines the trust that casts 
out fear. 

• Sin.ili N€Jrth-Ame^ic.^n fly-catchers. 



On the surface, a solid front—but behind the Red facade lie historic 
causes for distrust and discontent 
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ALLIES OR RIVALS? 


By Louis Fischer 


HE BIGGEST PUZZLE in 

world diplomacy today is 
the relationship between 
Red China and Red Russia. Are dic¬ 
tator Mao Tse-tung and dictator 
CJeorgi Malenkov allies or rivals? 

This much is clear- if China 
wished to break away from Russia 
she is big enough and strong 
enough to do so. Soviet troops do 
not occupy China, and Russia there¬ 
fore cannot completely control that 
country. The Chinese giant is no 
puny puppet like Bulgaria, and Mao 
must certainly resent being re¬ 
garded as a Chinese vassal obeying 
Moscow’s orders. But how inde¬ 
pendent is he ? 

The search for answers must be¬ 
gin with a simple yet basic truth: 
when governments believe they arc 

Louis Fischer is a profound student of in¬ 
ternational politics. He knows both Russia 
and Asia at first hand and spent years in 
Mosc^>w as a foreign correspondent. He is 
the author of TAe Life of Mahatma Gandhi 
{Cape); Soviets in World Affairs (Oxford 
University Press); and The Life and Death 
of Stalin (CJape). 


acting in their national interests 
they overlook ideologies and social 
systems. 

Soviet Russia, supposedly anti- 
Nazi, concluded a pact with Nazi 
Germany in 1939 to gain territory 
and time. The United States, 
though anti-Communist, supplied 
Communist Russia with ii billion 
dollars of Lend-Lease because 
America’s national interest required 
Hitler’s defeat. Communist Yugo¬ 
slavia, since breaking with Moscow 
in 1948, has received considerable 
American economic and military 
aid. 

Clearly, situations may arise in 
which one Communist country fears 
another and sides with an anti-Com¬ 
munist country. In living memory, 
capitalist countries have fought one 
another and dictatorships have 
fought one another. In each case 
conflicting national interests proved 
more compelling than any similari¬ 
ties. 

That Red China and Red Russia 
should be rivals is therefore conceiv- 
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able. In fact, in the contest between 
them China is apparently already 
making some gains. North Korea, 
for instance, was a Russian satellite 
in June 1950 when it invaded South 
Korea at Moscow’s instigation. Had 
that conflict proceeded according to 
Kremlin plan and ended in the 
quick subjugation of South Korea, 
Moscow would have acquired an in¬ 
valuable forward position from 
which to threaten Japan and to 
question America’s role in the Far 
East. Instead, Mao had to put hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of troops and 
civilians into North Korea. Thus 
Peking’s influence in the northern 
part of the peninsula expanded. In¬ 
evitably the pro-Chinese group in 
the North Korean Communist 
Party took over the entire organiza¬ 
tion and purged the pro-Russian 
factions. North Korea became a 
Chinese satellite. 

Moscow, to be sure, now contrib¬ 
utes money and materials for reha- 

j 

bilitation and may try to regain its 
lost dominance in North Korea. But 
foreign aid is never as effective as 
physical control, (iihina exercises 
that. 

C-hinese penetration int(j North 
Korea also reduces Soviet influence 
in bordering Manchuria. This is a 
significant consequence of the Ko¬ 
rean war. Manchurw, with more 
than 40 million people and vast 
natural resources, is the most indus¬ 
trialized area of China. It also pro¬ 
vides a short cut between the great 
Russian port of Vladivostok on the 
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Pacific and the rest of the Russian 
realm. 

In the 19th century the Czar’s 
government extorted the right to 
build the Chinese Ea.stcrn Railway 
across Manchuria, enabling Russia 
to rule much of that province de¬ 
spite Chinese displeasure. In 1929 
vStalin marched the Red Army into 
Manchuria to prevent Chinese seiz¬ 
ure of the railway. However, Japan’s 
incursion in 1931 undermined Mos¬ 
cow’s position and four years later 
Russia had to sell the line to the 
Japanese puppet government of 
Manchuria. 

One of Stalin’s avowed reasons 
for belatedly entering the war 
against Japan was to regain Man¬ 
churia. At Yalta it was agreed that 
the Chinese Eastern and South Man¬ 
churia railways would be operated 
by the Soviet CJovernmcnt, which 
would also resuine control of the 
port of Dairen and the naval base at 
Port Arthur, both formerly taken 
from (^hina by czarist Rus.sia. 

In 1950, after protracted nego¬ 
tiations with Peking, Moscow con¬ 
sented to return those railways and 
port Arthur to Red China “not 
later than the end of 1952.” This has 
not vet happened. Instead, Cliina’s 
foreign minister in September 1952 
“requests” the Soviet (Government 
to stay in Port Arthur and the 
Seniet (jovernment obligingly “ex- 
prcs.ses its agreement.” 

The Korean crisis mav have been 
the excu.‘e the Kremlin used to hold 
on to Manchuria. But how long can 
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this excuse avail? How long can a 
powerful Chinese regime allow a 
neighbour with deeply rooted ex¬ 
pansionist designs to linger inside 
its territory? After all, Mao’s ambi¬ 
tious industrialization programme 
must begin in and depend on Man¬ 
churia, and he knows enough Rus¬ 
sian history to fear Moscow’s heavy 
hand on communications and har¬ 
bours in that province. The Chinese 
armed forces in North Korea used 
Manchuria for transit purposes and 
as a supply base. This bolstered the 
authority of Peking’s administra¬ 
tors over the Kremlin’s Manchurian 
agents. The old Russo-Chinese tug 
of war for Manchuria has recom¬ 
menced. 

Nor arc Manchuria and Korea the 
only vital areas where China and 
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Russia clash. China always claimed 
sovereignty over the vast expanse of 
Outer Mongolia, even after Moscow 
had converted it into a supine vassal. 
When Japan and Russia signed a 
pact in 1941 whereby Tokyo ac¬ 
cepted Moscow’s possession of 
Outer Mongolia and Stalin ac¬ 
quiesced in Japan’s domination of 
Manchuria, Peking protested that 
both regions belonged to China. 
Only in 1946 did Chiang Kai-shek, 
under pressure, recognize the “in¬ 
dependence” of the “Mongolian 
People’s Republic.” The separation 
of Outer Mongolia from China to¬ 
day remains as an ugly reminder of 
Russia’s anti-C'hincse imperialism. 

Another area of Russo-Chinese 
rivalry is Sinkiang, otherwise 
known as Chinese Turkestan, which 
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is in effect a Soviet province. This 
enormous domain in north-west 
China is said to be endlessly rich in 
minerals, including uranium. Com¬ 
munist China looks hungrily at 
these economic possibilities. Joint 
Chinese-Soviet state firms have been 
organized there. Mao is not sur¬ 
rendering the province to Moscow. 

Thus in Korea, Manchuria and 
Sinkiang a united China is bound 
to be an obstacle to Russian plans. 

Outwardly, to be sure, Russian 
relations with China remain inti¬ 
mate; the two protest “undying 
friendship.” Yet the Kremlin can 
hardly a{)preciate the turn of fate 
which today hems in Russia be¬ 
tween the capitalist West and the 
Communist East. If Russia tried to 
advance on any segment of her long 
land and sea frontier she would in¬ 
vite cither Western retaliation or 
Chinese hostility. This is an historic 
development of impressive impor¬ 
tance. 

Even at a time when Stalin could 
not have foreseen the present situa¬ 
tion, his attitude towards the Chin¬ 
ese Communists was lukewarm. 
In the 1920s Trotsky urged Moscow 
to support the ('hinese working 
class in forming soviets. Stalin, in¬ 
stead supported C'hiang Kai-shek. 
He was guided, as always, by con 
siderations of power. Revolutions 
that might acc]uire enough strength 
to diminish the Kremlin’s power 
made no sense to him. A non- 
Communist China undermined by 
Communist subversion suited him 


better than a Communist China. 

Recent disclosures in Yugoslavia 
are enlightening in this connection. 
In 1948 Stalin is reported to have 
informed CJcorgi Dimitrov, former 
head of the C'ommunist Interna¬ 
tional, that after the war he invited 
Cyhinese comrades to come to Mos¬ 
cow. “We told them bluntly that we 
considered the development of an 
uprising in China had no prospect 
and that the C'hinesc comrades 
.should join the C'hiang Kai-shek 
government and dissolve their 
army.” With the “comrades” in.side 
the Chinese Nationalist govern¬ 
ment, Chiang could not easily have 
pursued an anti-Soviet policy. “The 
Chinese comrades,” Stalin con¬ 
tinued, “agreed with the view of 
the Soviet comrades, but went back 
to China and acted otherwise.” 

Soviet Russia today faces a united 
China which must be courted, not 
ordered. This gives Mao too much 
freedom of action for Moscow’s 
taste. The perfect formula, for Rus¬ 
sian national interests, is a China 
strong enough to defy the West but 
obliged by that defiance to rely on 
Russia. Obviously the worse the ten- 
sions between ('hina and the West, 
the nn)re Mao needs Moscow, It 
would be natural, therefore, for Ma¬ 
lenkov to obstruct ('hina’s relations 
with democratic nations while ap¬ 
pearing to do the opposite. If Mao 
has seen through this strategy his 
mistrust in Moscow will grow. 

Mao had differences with the 
Soviet lcadershi[) years before China 
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became Red. His Communist Inter¬ 
national record is dotted with acts 
of disobedience. But today he cads 
a giant state, and Stalin and .n’s 
international prestige are gone. Mao 
can claim to be a better revolutionist 
than anybody in the Kremlin. 

He has another important advan¬ 
tage: he is Asian. Europeans and 
Americans sometimes think of 
Russia as semi-Asiatic, but the 
yellow or brown Asian thinks of 
Russia as European, white and 
rather remote. Throughout Asia 
Peking is beginning to be regarded 
as at least the equal of Moscow as 
the capital of world Communism. 

Petty incidents may reveal big 
differences. In 1952 the minister of 
agriculture of Burma, planning a 
world tour, applied for a Soviet visa. 

“How long do you propose to 
stay in China.?” the Soviet official 
asked. 

“Two months.” 

“And in the Soviet Union?” 

“One month,” 

“No,” the Soviet official declared. 
He would have to stay in Russia at 
. least as long as in China, or no visa! 

The future Red China .attitude 
towards the U.S.S.R. depends to a 
large extent on Indo-China and on 
the prospects for peace. As long as 
Mao thinks he faces a big war he 
will stick close to Moscow. 

Decisive, too, will be events in¬ 


side China. For industrialization 
Communist China will need im¬ 
ported capital, machinery and 
trained personnel. At present only 
the Soviet Union can supply these. 
But how much can Russia, with her 
own .scarcity problems, spare for 
China.? 

Moreover, Chinese leaders must 
wonder about the effect of tying 
their economy completely to Soviet 
Russia’s. Mao knows that Moscow 
deliberately infiltrated all branches 
of the Yugoslav Government and 
economy to make them subservient 
to Russia. Mao would not have to 
be another Tito to suspect a similar 
assault on China’s independence. 

On the other hand, the experience 
with 7 'ito has been a grim warning 
to the Soviets. They will watch 
their step lest that defection be re¬ 
peated on a grand scale by Mao. 

For the present Red China and 
Red Russia are allies and rivals. The 
rivalry is fundamental and historic, 
deriving from unchanging facts of 
geography and economics. The alli¬ 
ance is at present necessary. Al¬ 
though it is potentially harmful to 
Peking, Mao cannot afford to 
weaken it unless he abandons 
aggression and steers China to 
peace. The fate of Asia and perhaps 
of the world may be determined by 
whether the rivalry or the alliance 
predominates. 


is a gro.ss exaggeration of the difference between one person and 
everybody else. 


—Bernard Shaw 




My Fight with Jack Demps^ 


By Paul OailicO Author of "The Sno~u Gome,'’ "Jennie,” etc. 


I T WAS 1923 and I had been film 
critic for the New York Daily 
News a scant six months when 
the publisher demanded that the 
smart alec who kept denouncing the 
daily film fare be fired. This might 
have ended my newspaper career 
had not a friendly managing editor 
concealed me in the sports depart¬ 
ment, without benefit of by-line. 

I was assigned to Jack Dempsey’s 
training camp at Saratoga Springs 
to write some colour pieces on his 
preparations for the defence of his 
title against the massive Argentin 
ian, Luis Angel Firpo, the “Wild 
Bull of the Pampas.” 

There was lots of colour al Uncle 
(Crying) Tom Luther’s camp: the 
rough, tough Dempsey, still no 
great distance from the hobo jungles 
of his youth; the scented Beau 


How the author launched a literary 
career—from a reclining position 

Brummell, Jack Kearns, his mana¬ 
ger; the bland 'Pex Rickard; famous 
sports writers; and all the rag, tag 
and bobtail of the prize-fight world. 

But there was also mystery there, 
at least for me. It was boxing 
itself. 

I had attended a number of prize 
fights and watched boys tagged on 
the chin go rubbery at the knees, 
eves glazing over suddenly, or seen 
them fall down, struggling to rise. 
What worked this havoc wdth the 
human mechanism? What was it 
like to be on the floor from a punch 
with nine seconds to rise? What 
thoughts pass through a man’s head 
when he has bees in his brain, 

n 
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sickness gnawing at his middle and 
molasses in his legs? How could I 
write about these things graphically 
and understand!ugly without hav¬ 
ing experienced them? I felt that I 
had to find out or I would never be 
any good at my job. 

It was foolhardy for a chap who 
had never boxed in his life to want 
to climb into the ring with the 
man-destroyer Dempsey, yet I did 
just that. If ever a man began a 
literary career from the reclining 
position it was myself. 

I presented myself to Dempsey 
one August afternoon on the porch 
of his cotttage at the camp and 
asked whether he would .spar a 
round with me so that 1 might write 
a story on how it felt to be hit by 
an expert. Dempsey, clad in an old 
sweater, sat on the porch rail. He 
looked me up and down and then 
inquired in that curicjusly high- 
pitched voice of his, “What’s the 
matter, son? Don’t your editor like 
you no more?” 

I explained that I expected to 
survive and said my only serious 
doubt was my ability to take it in 
the region of the stomach. I asked 
the great man if perchance he might 
confine his .iitention to a less un¬ 
happy target. 

Demp.sey rcHcctcd and then re¬ 
plied, “I think I understand, son. 
You just want a good punch in the 
nose.” He agreed to stage the affair 
the following Sunday. We shook 
hands and I departed well pleased. 

Kearns was aghast when he 
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learned what Dempsey had prom¬ 
ised. It must be remembered that I 
was an unknown newcomer to the 
sports world; I was just under six 
feet three, weighed 13 stone eight 
and was still in superb condition 
after having captained the varsity 
crew at Columbia University. When 
I removed my glasses and stripped 
down I looked as ugly and capable 
as any professional pug. Nobody 
would have guessed that within this 
menacing monster beat the heart of 
a rabbit. 

Thoughts of the plots and machi¬ 
nations of his profession inflamed 
the brain of Kearns. I might be 
what I said I was, or I might be a 
ringer from the Firpo camp sent to 
butt, cut or otherwise injure Demp¬ 
sey before the fight. His verdict to 
Dempsey was: “Don’t take chances 
with this guy—nail him quick! ” 

Sunday was gala day at the camp 
and some 3,000 spectators were on 
hand. Hype Igoe, one of the leading 
sports writers of his time, .said to 
me, “1 understand you’re fighting 
the champ this afternoon.” 

“Oh, not fighting,” I said. “We’re 
just going to fool around. Demp¬ 
sey’s going to take it easy.” 

Hype gave me a pitying look and 
said, “Son, don’t you know that 
man cant take it easy ? ” 

I stood near the ring clad in swim¬ 
ming trunks, boxing shoes and bex- 
ing gloves. Dempsey, wearing a 
brown leather head-protector, was 
boxing with a middleweight to 
develop speed. In a clinch he cuffed 
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the spar-mate absently on the back 
of the neck with the side of his 
Bst. 

“What’s that tapping on the back 
of the neck for?” I asked one of 
Jack’s sparring partners. 

The fighter replied, “Shakes you 
up. Here, I’ll show you.” There¬ 
upon he hit me on the back of the 
neck with his gloved hand. My eyes 
glazed, my knees began to give and 
I nearly collapsed. 1 came close 
to being the first man ever to be 
knocked out before climbing into 
the ring. 

Next Farmer Lodge, a huge 
heavyweight, entered the ring with 
Dempsey. He shuffled about for a 
few seconds; then there was a flurry 
and a hook accompanied by the 
sound as of a steer being pole axed. 
The Farmer sank to the canvas and 
lay there. Four mates reverently re¬ 


moved him. Kearns came over to 
me and said, “O.K., Gallico. You’re 
next.” 

Kearns did up the introductions 
in style. “In this corner, the heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world. Jack 
Dempsey!” The hills echoed the 
cheers of the spectators. Next: “In 
the opposite corner, Paul Gallico of 
the Daily News'' From the 3,000 
came only a clammy silence, except 
for one voice from the crowd which 
inquired mockingly, “Who.?” 

The bell rang. Reluctantly I left 
my corner. Dempsey danced over 
and touched my gloves perfuncto¬ 
rily, then went into his crouching 
weave from which he could explode 
those lethal hooks. I felt lonely and 
assumed my own version of “Pose 
A” from the Boxer’s Manual^ the 
same being left arm extended fully 
and all the rest of me removed as 
far from Jack as possible. 

Dempsey pursued, 
weaving and bobbing. 
Gone was the friendly 
smile with which he had 
lulled me on the porch. 
With the broad leather 
headband across his brow, 
baleful eyes and snarling 
lips, he resembled nothing 
so much as a tiger stalk¬ 
ing his kill. I wasn’t 
angry with him, but he 
seemed irritated nt my 
presence. I established 
that there was some room 
behind me and retreated 
thither. 


Paul Gallico, born in New York City in 
1897, became one of the most witlcly read 
sports writers in the United Slates before 
turning to fiction. In he <Jccidcd lo 

settle in England. He h(»iight a house on a 
hilltop in Salcombc, South Devon, which he 
shared with a Great Dane and 23 cats. 

In 1941 he gave us his now classic story of 
Dunkirk, The Snow Goose. f.)thcr books he 
has written include The Swall Minicli (filinti! 
as Never Tcil^e No for an Anuver), and The 
Foolish Immortals. All these books are pub- 
li.shcd by Michael /tfseph. 

Ciallico now divides his time between Eng¬ 
land, the United Stales and Liechtenstein. 
When he is in England one of his favourite 
relaxations is fishing for bass off the Devon¬ 
shire coast. 
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Someone in the crowd made a 
rude noise. Its result was to undo 
me by arousing the pride of the 
Gallicos. Tentatively I stuck out my 
left. Dempsey ran into it with his 
nose. Wow! A point for (jallico. 
Overwhelmed by what I had done, 
I poked out another left, and 
another, landing them all for the 
simple reason that Dempsey didn’t 
bother to defend himself. 

Three jabs landed! Why, this 
was fun. Fancy Dan Gallico, the 
Galloping Ghost of the Squared 
Circle. I’ll just try another. I did. 
“BOOOOOOOOOOOOM! ” 

I can remember seeing Demp¬ 
sey’s berry-brown arm Hash for one 
instant before mv eyes. Then there 
was an awful explosion inside my 
skull, followed by a bright light, a 
tearing sensation and then darkness. 

Slowly it grew light again. I was 
sitting on the canvas with one leg 
folded under me, my mouth bleed- 
ing, grinning foolishly. The ring 
made a clockwise revolution, 
stopped and then returned counter¬ 
clockwise. 

I heard Kearns counting over me. 
“Six—seven-eight-” 

And, like an idiot, I got up! 

I didn’t have to. I had proved my 
point. 1 had gained the precious 
secret I had sought. But the posture 
on the deck was humiliating before 
all those people. And so with my 
head swimming and a roaring in my 
cars I climbed to my feet on legs of 
soft rubber tubing. 

Dempsey rushed over and pulled 


me into a clinch, dancing me round 
and at the same time holding me 
up. He had proved his point, 
namely, that I wasn’t any ringer but 
just a bum fresh out of school who 
had never had a glove on. Even 
Kearns was laughing. 

Dempsey whispered into my car, 
“Hang on and wrestle around until 
your head clears, son.” 

Mercy from the killer! I clutched 
him like a lost brother. We wrestled 
around a bit. Absently, Dempsey hit 
me half a dozen of those affection¬ 
ate taps on the back of my neck, 
and the next thing I remember was 
Kearns again counting over me. 
'fhey told me the affair lasted just 
one minute and ^7 seconds. 

I was assisted from the enclosure 
and taken somewhere else to lie 
down until my addled wits collected 
themselves sufficiently for me to get 
to my typewriter. I had a splitting 
headache and was grateful to be 
alive. 

My story was printed under my 
first sports by-line. They say that 
the publisher of the News laughed 
his head off when he read it and 
saw the photograph of me stretched 
out colder than a mackerel. .A.bout a 
year later he made me sports editor. 

I do not recommend methods 
quite so drastic to other writers as¬ 
piring to more realism and more 
understanding in their writing. 
I only know that, for me, it worked. 
It taught me that, painful as it may 
be to acquire it, there is no sub¬ 
stitute for experience. 
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INSIDE 

By John Gunther 

^^NYBODY who has visited Addis 
■ ’ s. Ababa in recent years knows 
well—very well—that in Ethiopia 
Haile Selassie is still the King of 
Kings. 

When we arrived in Addis Ababa, 
friends drove us from the airport. 
“My God, the Emperor!” exclaimed 
our escort in the tone of a man con¬ 
fronted suddenly with a profound 
natural phenomenon. A stout green 
Rolls-Royce, flying the imperial flag, 
shot towards us round a corner. 
Donkeys scattered, and passers-by 
flattened them.selves on the road in 
full prostration. Ojir car—and all 
other cars—^jerked to a stop, and 
our companions jumped out, bow¬ 
ing stiffly. The King of Kings, 
perched on imperial cushions, bowed 
back politely and swept on. 



A few days later my wife and I 
were received by His Imperial Maj¬ 
esty (few people say merely “His 
Majesty”). I have met a good many 
kings, but never one like this. The 
impregnable stiflness of the Ethi¬ 
opian court dates from :\ tradition 
centuries old; even in comparatively 
recent times courtiers could ap¬ 
proach the Emperor only by crawl¬ 
ing across the room. Today on enter¬ 
ing the Emperor’s chamber three 
.separate bows are ncxessary, one at 
the threshold, one half-way across the 
rogm and one on being presented. 
vSimilarly one must bow three times 
on departure, while walking back¬ 
wards. 

Haile Selassie sat placidly on a 
small French-style sofa, wearing a 
khaki uniform with multitudinous 
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decorations. He looks like an aristo 
crat from the Levant; his nose is 
aquiline, his bone structure light, 
his forehead broad, his features deli¬ 
cate. He has a quality of grace, as 
well as impeccable dignity. Every¬ 
body has seen his photograph, but 1 
had not realized before how excep¬ 
tionally short he is. 

The Em{x.‘ror’s talk covered a 
wide range of subjects. He spoke 
about the United States, which he 
was looking forward to visiting soon 
for the first time. He told us that he 
had ordered Ethiopian tr(x>ps to fight 
in Korea because of what had hap¬ 
pened to his own country when it 
was wantonly invaded by Mussolini 
in 1935. (One Ethiopian battalion of 
the Imperial (iuard won a U.S. 
Army citation for its action in 
Korea; it neyer yielded a position, 
fought with the greatest tenacity, 
was willing to die to a man rather 
than giye the enemy a prisoner.) 

The m,\iv thino about Haile 
Selassie’s fortress-like, mountain- 
high domain is that it is a semi¬ 
savage country being lirought to 
modern times overnight. Ethit>pia 
is about six times as big as England; 
estimates of its population range 
from ten to 20 million. Hut no cen¬ 
sus has ever been taken, and it is 
said that comparativclv few people 
even know how old they arc. There 
arc probably more cattle than peo¬ 
ple—about 18 million. Scenically 
Ethiopia is one of the most spec¬ 
tacularly beautiful countries in the 
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world, if you like your scenery on a 
titanic scale. 

Ethiopian history goes back all 
the way to Solomon, and in fact the 
kingdom is supposed to derive from 
the legendary union of Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. Their son 
Menelik became the first ruler, and 
all Ethiopian kings ever since are 
implicitly believed to be his lineal 
descendants. I’he throne is still 
called the Solomonic throne. The 
imperial crown is still kept at 
Axum, and this remote village was 
—and is—the site of some of the 
most stunning and mysterious ob¬ 
jects of antiquity in the world, giant 
obelisks made of single blocks of 
granite, larger than Egyptian obe¬ 
lisks, the origin of which is un¬ 
known. Ethiopia needs archaeolog¬ 
ists today almost as much as it needs 
adding machines. 

The word “Ethiopia” comes from 
the Cireek, and means “burnt face.’* 
Most Ethiopians dislike the older, 
more conventional name for their 
country—Abyssinia—because it has 
an Arab origin and connotes 
“mixed.” Ethiopians of the ruling 
class, the Amharas who live in the 
central province, consider them¬ 
selves to be “white” no matter what 
their colour is. The “blacks” are 
former slaves from the Sudan or 
other Negroes. (Europeans and 
Americans arc called “pink.”) The 
features of most people of pure stock 
are markedly Caucasoid. 

There is practically no contact 
cultural or economic, with Black 
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Africa. Kenya, though it borders on 
Ethiopia, seems farther away than 
Alaska. 

There are enormous reserves of 
subsoil wealth in the country, but 
the surface has hardly lx;en pene¬ 
trated. Coffee is a famous crop. 
{Our word “coffee” comes from the 
Ethiopian place name “Kaffa.”) 
Foreign exjicrts take one look at the 
land and can’t believe it; the plateau 
near Addis Ababa has a prodigious 
fertility. The earth here is jet black 
15 feet down, and this could be one 
of the greatest granaries ever 
known, Nobexiy is sure exactly who 
owns what, because land titles 
hardly exist. In the old days each 
feudal lord grabbed off what he 
could get, and sought to hold it. 

C^ommunications (except by air) 
are unbelievably difficult and primi¬ 
tive. Ethiopian roads, except for 
one or two trunk routes, have al¬ 
most the same status as English 
roads at the time of Stonehenge. 
Large parts of the country can be 
reached rinly by jeep. Just six cities 
in the whole kingdom are connected 
by telegraph; a scant ten others can 

l>e reached bv radio—if the radio is 

✓ 

working. 

Throughoutancient and mcdiaval 
periods -md well into modern times 
most Ethiopians were almost com¬ 
pletely barbarous, a nek there is no 
use blinking the fact that parts of 
Ethiopia are still backward in the 
extreme. It is one of the few coun¬ 
tries in Africa w here, in some areas, 
it is distinctly unsafe for a person to 
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go about alone. (There arc similar 
areas, of course, in New York City.) 
Not long ago a British customs 
official on the Kenya border com¬ 
plained to his'Ethiopian colleague 
that his dog kept him awake by 
howling all night. A few days later 
the dog appeared without cars. 
Horrified, the Briton asked what 
had happened. The Ethiopian 
officer replied, “The dog did not 
listen when 1 told it to be quiet, so 
1 cut its ears off.” 

Ethiopians were .traditionally ad¬ 
dicted to mutilation as a form of 
punishment, and liked to cut off 
the hands or feet of enemies cap¬ 
tured in battle; even today, in some 
remote regions, a man is not sup 
posed to be worthy of marriage until 
he can prtKluce for his fianc& the 
sexual organs of sf)mebody he has 
killed. Hut let us keep in mind that 
the African continent has no copy¬ 
right on barbarity. 

At the time when I went there, 
exactly two newspajiers weie pub- 
li.shed in Ethiopia. Both were week¬ 
lies completely under government 
control, one in English and Am- 
haric, the other in French and 
Amh.iric. A British editor has de¬ 
scribed recently some of his tribula- 
ti<ms. When he tried to turn his 
paper into a daily he found that the 
censor had to see everything—-even 
topical sfxrial note.s—four or five 
days in advance. 

Some stipulations laid down by 
the censorship: Whenever the Em- 
ptror is mentioned his name must 
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appear at the beginning of the arti¬ 
cle, and no other name must appear 
before his. All references to the Em¬ 
peror, including pronouns, must be 
capitalized. The portrait of a living 
person must not appear on the 
same page with that of somebody 
deceased because, if it does, super¬ 
stition says that the living person 
will die too. Group photographs 
must not be used if any member of 
the group has died. 

The country has never had a true 
election, and only government offi¬ 
cials would pretend that it is a de¬ 
mocracy. There are no political par¬ 
ties, no vehicles for the expression 
of free opinion, few civil liberties in 
our sense. A “parliament” exists, 
but it is rudimentary; the Emperor 
picks the membership of the upper 
house himself and runs the country 
almost as if it were a kindergarten. 

Ethiopia is a Christian country, 
but this statement needs modifica¬ 
tion, since probably half the total 
population is Moslem or pagan. 
The government and ruling classes 
have such a strong Christian (Cop¬ 
tic) colour, however, that the 
country might almost be called a 
theocracy, and Haile Selassie him¬ 
self, an extremely devout Christian, 
more or less runs the Ethiopian 
national church. Remote monas¬ 
teries have been functioning in 
Ethiopia without interruption for 
almost 1,500 years. The clergy is 
fantastically numerous—one author¬ 
ity says that one out of every five 
adult males is a priest. 
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Addis Ababa—the name means 
“New Flower”—lies at an eleva¬ 
tion of 7,800 feet, has perhaps 
300,000 people, and looks as if it 
had been dropped piece by piece 
from an aeroplane. It resembles a 
camp scattered loosely over a wide 
area and stretches over the taut 
hills like a tattered, bumpy blanket. 
Many people still live, even in im¬ 
portant streets, in tul^als, round 
huts with clay floors and grass roofs. 
But next door may be a modern 
stone building. Everywhere* there 
are luxuriant eucalyptus trees, 
which impart to the town a silvery- 
bluish lint. 

As we drove through the city we 
passed a lonely row of granite pil¬ 
lars, with a scrawny cow grazing 
between them. This is the Haile 
Selassie Imperial University. It con¬ 
sists at the moment of nothing 
whatever except this unfini'^hed 
facade. Work will be resumed when 
—the reason is interesting—there 
arc enough cjualified secondary 
school students to fill a university 
class. (Secondary schools have been 
operating only since 1945, after the 
war.) 

We saw petitioners outside 
shabby public offices, dictating to 
scribes, and lines of other peti¬ 
tioners, waiting to see Official Num¬ 
ber Three, who might, in time, pass 
them on to Official Number Two, 
and finally to Number One. We 
passed a hospital and the Opera 
House, which was built by the 
Italians and has never housed an 
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opera. Several important brothels 
are in a main street; others are 
situated in an alley called Mattress 
Lane where, oddly enough, there 
are also a few shops that sell mat¬ 
tresses. 

Much of this sounds as if Ethio¬ 
pia has a long way to go. It has. But 
it has also come a long way. Ethio¬ 
pia is not only an independent state 
but has by far the longest record 
of independence of any country in 
•Africa except Egypt; unlike Egypt 
it has never been under foreign 
domination, except during the Ital¬ 
ian occupation from 1936 to 1941. 
The country remained unconquered 
for almost 3,000 years, for the sim¬ 
plest of reasons—it was too inac¬ 
cessible, too wildly mountainous, to 
attack. 

Even in Homeric times Ethiopi¬ 
ans were known as “the farthest 
away of all mankind,” and their 
country was the place where the sun 
was supposed to rise. Though not 
conquered by Europeans until Mus- 
.solini, it was several times pene¬ 
trated. The remarkable Portuguese 
were its first mfKlern discoverers; 
then in the i6th century came the 
Turks. The British sent the Napier 
expedition into Ethiopia in j 868, to 
rescue a handful of British subjects 
held in captivity. (I'he operation 
was a success, but cost*ninc million 
pounds.) In 1896 the Italians tried 
to conquer the country, but they 
were so badly mauled at the cele¬ 
brated Battle of Adowa that they 
retired and left Ethiopia severely 
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The five years of Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s exile from Ethiopia (1936- 
41) were spent in England. He lived 
first in Kensington, then in Bath, 
where he l)Ought a villa. He did not, 
however, become a familiar figure, 
for he lived a secluded life and made 
few public appearances. 

His children were educated in 
England. Crown Prince Merid- 
Azniach Asfaw-Woffen completed 
his education at Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity. Princess Tsehi, the Emperor’s 
younger daughter, went to school 
at Penzance and later became a 
student nurse at Guy’s Hospital in 
London. 

After the liberation of Ethiopia by 
the British in May 1941, Haile Se¬ 
lassie was able to return to his native 
land. He did not forget the hos¬ 
pitality he had enjoyed in England. 
After the disastrous floods of 1953 
he ctintributcd a generous donation 
to the Flood Fund. 

La.st May he began a tour of the 
United States, Mexico and Canada; 
he will visit Britain in Octolxrr 
at the invitation of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


alone—a.s did the other great powers 
—till i93‘5. 

In Ethiopia, more than anywhere 
else in Africa, the normal equation 
is reversed: Europeans work for 
Africans, not vice versa. Engaging 
ftjreigners lor government advisory 
)(jbs is necessary lxxau.se .so few 
trained Ethiopians are available. 
Swedes train the Imperial CJuard 
and the Air Force and help advise 
the Ethiopian police. T he Army is 
currently trained by the British. T he 
Chief Justice of the High Court is 
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British, as are the Commissioner of 
Police and customs advisers. 

The French own the railway 
which connects Addis Ababa with 
the sea at Djibouti—the only one 
in the country. It spans 486 miles, 
and has been called the most ex¬ 
pensive railway in the world; it 
costs more to ship a consignment 
of hides from Addis Ababa to Dji¬ 
bouti than from Djibouti to New 
York. 

Italians still play a key role in the 
Ras Desta Hospital, which is 
curious in that Ras Desta, the great 
resistance chieftain after whom it 
was named, was killed by Italians 
during the war. Most Ethiopians 
have a fierce, undying enmity to the 
memory of Mussolini still. It can¬ 
not be denied, however, that Italian 
occupation of the country had some 
salutary eflects, much as Ethiopians 
will resent this being said. The 
Italians poured billions of lire into 
Ethiopia and helped bring it to 
modern times. 

Including missionaries, the Ameri¬ 
can colony in Addis Ababa numbers 
about 350. Ethiopian Air Lines, 
which plays a vital role in the 
country, is American-managed, and 
Americans hold key posts in three 
ministries. Foreign Affairs, Finance 
and Commerce. 

All Ethiopian bank note*; are 
signed by an American, Jack Ben¬ 
nett, a former U.S. Treasury official 
whe became governor of the Bank 
of Ethiopia. 

Widely circulated rumours have 
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it that the Russians are a potent 
force, and that Addis Ababa is the 
master control point for Soviet 
manipulations everywhere else in 
Africa. But responsible British, 
Americans and Ethiopians in Addis 
Ababa deny this. The legend ap¬ 
parently gained plausibility because 
Ethiopia is the only country be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Union of 
South Africa where Soviet Russia 
has any diplomatic representation at 
all. 

In fact, just three Soviet agfcncies 
exist in Addis Ababa. The total 
Russian personnel is only about 50 
in the whole country, and this num¬ 
ber includes professional diplomats 
and servants. The Soviet Legation 
has no intimate contact with the 
Emperor;’ the down-at-heel infor¬ 
mation office seems to contain 
nothing but portraits of Stalin and 
books in Russian. 

How much propaganda the Rus¬ 
sians export from Ethiopia to the 
rest of Africa is unknown, but it 
cannot be much—communications 
with the exterior world are so diffi¬ 
cult. In plain fact the Russians are 
not at present especially interested 
in this particular part of Africa, and 
the idea that their legation could be 
the focus of an intercontinental net¬ 
work on a grand scale is hard to 
believe. 

The best thing in the kingdom is 
the Emperor’s education pro¬ 
gramme. Nobody is minister of 
education—^because die Emperor 
himself acts as minister. A full third 
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of the budget goes to education, and 
Haile Selassie has added immense 
sums out of his personal fortune. 
About to,000 Ethiopian children go 
to school, and there are a good 
many university students in Europe 
and America. 

The imperial family is very 
wealthy, but the Emperor himself 
does not have much interest in 
money personally. It is almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish between the 
country’s public treasury and the 
private imperial funds, because the 
Emperor incessantly finances public 
undertakings out of his own pocket. 
If he visits a locality and secs that it 
needs a better clinic or school, he 
will—like as not—provide the 
money himself. In part rhe family is 
so rich because the Italians took over 
all public property, and this~of a 
value purported to be 115 million 
pounds—fell into imperial hands. 

Haile Selassie’s chief quality is 
probablv tenacilv; what he believes 
in most, after Ethiopia, is himself. 
There are few who do lUJt res[)ect 
him. He has little interest in any¬ 
thing except work. 
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Since he trusts nobody fully, the 
Emperor has to deal with every¬ 
thing himself. He will himself scru¬ 
tinize the contract for a new palace 
cook, and it has been reported that 
he personally opens the diplomatic 
bags and pouches. One of his dom¬ 
inating traits js curiosity. If he sees 
a new type of rific he will want to 
take it apart with his own hands. 

How far iloes the Emperor’s 
power extend r For a long time the 
answer to this was, “Not very far,” 
because Ethiopia had virtually no 
communications. But today Haile 
Selassie wields authoritv over a 
greater area than anybody else who 
has ever held the throne. 

To sum up: Haile Selassie’s gov¬ 
ernment is a jKTsonal, palace gov¬ 
ernment, far loo centralized; and 
its curse, like that of all palace gov¬ 
ernments, is lack of competent per¬ 
sonnel. But there can be no doubt 
that, against fantastic obstacles, the 
Emperor is doing what he can for 
his country. He is a completely de¬ 
voted patriot, wIk) wants to extend 
to all Ethiopians as soon as possible 
the benefits of a modernized society. 


Hollywood Roundup 

In tier KORTiicoMiNo autobiography to be titled My Life, Marilyn 
Monroe tells about her schooldays. “One day,” she says, “I wore a sweater 

to school and everybody looked at me as if I had two heads.” 

--Alan Ctrecn in The Saturday Review 

Walt Disney, planning a Disneyland amusement park that is to be 
built near Hollywood, with rides and displays and live animals, asked one 
of his teen-age daughters what he could add to the play park which would 
interest girls her age. She answered, “Boys.” 

—Mrs. Walt Disney, as told to Isabella Taves in McCall's 



”What man can imagine, man can do’* 


AROUND TODAY'S WORLD 

WITH luLTS Verne 



By George Kent 

ACK in the ’80s a big red-bearded man 
called one day on the French Minister 
of Education. The receptionist looked 
at the card and his face lighted up. “Mon¬ 
sieur Verne,” he .said, pushing forward a 
chair, “pray be seated. With all the travel¬ 
ling you do, you must be tired.” 

Jules Verne, the writer, should have 
been worn out. He had gone round the 
world many times—once in 80 days. He 
had voyaged 60,000 miles under the sea, 
journeyed to the moon, explored the 
centre of the earth. He had chatted with 
cannibals in Africa, Indians on the Orin¬ 
oco. There was very little of the world’s 
geography that Jules Verne, the writer, 
had not visited. 

But Jules V'erne, the man, was a stay- 
at-home. If he was tired, it was merely 
from writer’s cramp. For 40 years he sat 
in a sm.ill room of the red brick tower of 
his home in Amiens, turning out in long- 
hand, year in, year out, one book every 
six months. 

Verne was the great visualizer of things 
to come. He had TV working before 
radio had been invented: he called it 
phono-telephoto. He had helicopters 
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Condensed from The Saturday Review 




half a century be¬ 
fore the Wright 
brothers flew. 

There were few 
20th-century won¬ 
ders that this man 
of the Victorian 
era did not foresee: 
submarines, aero¬ 
planes, neon lights, 
escalators, air con- 
ditioning, sky¬ 
scrapers, guided 
missiles, tanks. Be¬ 
yond any doubt he 
was the father of 
science fiction. 

Verne wrote about the marvels 
of tomorrow with such precise, in¬ 
disputable detail that learned socie¬ 
ties argued about him and mathe¬ 
maticians spent weeks checking his 
figures. 

Those who later were inspired by 
him gladly gave him credit. Ad¬ 
miral Byrd, returning from his 
flight over the North Pole, said jules 
Verne had been his guide. Simon 
Lake, the great naval architect, 
wrote in the first sentence of his 
autobiography: “Jules,;. Verne was 
the director general oF my life.” 
Auguste Piccard, balloonist and 
deep-sea explorer, Marconi, of wire¬ 
less fame—these and many others 
agree that Jules V^erne* was the man 
who started them thinking. France’s 
famous Marshal Lyautev once told 
the Chamber of Deputies in Paris 
that modern science was simply a 
process of working out in practice 
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what Verne had 
envisaged in 
words. 

The author lived 
to see many of his 
fancies come true. 
He was matter-of- 
fact about it all. 
“What one man 
can imagine,” he 
said, “another man 
can do.” 

When Verne 
was born near 
Nantes in 1828, 
Napoleon had just 
died; Wellington was Prime Mini¬ 
ster of England; the first railway 
was only five years old; steamers 
crossing the Atlantic still carried 
sail to supplement their engines. 

At the insistence of his father, 
Jules went to Paris at 18 to study 
law, but he was more interested in 
writing f)oetry and plays. He was 
witty, impudent, devil-may-care. 

One evening, bored with a fash¬ 
ionable soiree he was attending, he 
abruptly walked out and slid down 
the banisters. At the bottom he 
landed on the paunch of a stout 
gentleman about to ascend. 

This was the beginning of Jules’ 
friendship with the author of The 
Three Musl^eteers. Knowing Alex¬ 
andre Dumas confirmed young 
Verne’s desire to write. 'I’ogether 
he and Dumas wrote a play which 
had some success. Then, urged on 
by the older man, Jules made up his 
mind he would do for geography 
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what Dumas had done 
for history. 

With the help of his 
father he now l^came a 
stockbroker. His financial 
position improved, but he 
continued to live in an 
attic and write. At six 
o’clock in the morning he 
was at his desk, produc¬ 
ing science articles for a 
children’s magazine. To¬ 
wards ten o’clock he 
donned a conservative suit and went 
to his office in the stock exhangc. 

His first book was Five Wee^s in 
a Balloon. Fifteen publishers sent it 
back. In a rage Jules flung it into 
the fire. His wife rescued it and 
made him promise to try once more. 
The i6th publisher took it. 

Five Wee\s in a Balloon became 
a best-seller, was translated into 
every civilized language. In 1862, at 
the age of 34, its author was famous. 
He gave up the stock exchange, 
signed a contract which bound him 
to produce two novels a year. 

His next book, A Voyage to the 
Centre of the Earthy started his 
characters off down the crater of a 
volcano in Iceland. They went 
through a thousand adventures, 
finally came sliding out on a lava 
stream in Italy. Here was every¬ 
thing science knew or could guess 
about what went on in the bowels 
of the earth, pepped up with adven¬ 
ture. Readers couldn’t get enough 
of it. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who 
had just finished the Suez Canal, 


was .so enthusiastic he used his in¬ 
fluence to get Jules Verne the 
Legion of Honour. 

When a son was born to the 
Vernes they moved from Paris to 
Amiens. Money was flowing in. 
Jules bought a yacht, the largest in 
existence. He built a house with a 
tower which contained a room that 
looked like a skipper’s cabin. There, 
surrounded by maps and books, he 
spent the last 40 years of his life. 

Perhaps the best kmiwn of Verne’s 
books is Around the World in 80 
Days. While it was being serialized 
in Le Temps of Paris, the progress 
of its hero, Phileas Fogg, who was 
racing against time to win a bet, 
aroused so much interest that New 
York and London cerrespondents 
filed daily cables reporting the 
imaginary Fogg’s whereabouts. 

That was 1872. Seventeen years 
later a New York newspaper en¬ 
gaged a reporter called Nelly Bly 
to beat Phileas Fogg’s record—she 
circled the world in 72 days. Later, 
thanks to the opening of the Trans- 


In 1859 Alfred'Hignard, agent for a steam¬ 
ship company in Saint-Nazaire, offered Jules 
Verne a tree trip to Scotland. It was Verne’s 
first venture outside France and the experience 
was perhaps the spark that fired his extra¬ 
ordinary prophetic imagination. Hitherto he 
had written comic operettas, plays and a few 
scientific articles. 

He died on March 24, 1905, having com¬ 
pleted his last story, The Eternal Adam. In 
this, a scientist of a future civilization learns 
of the utter obliteration of an earlier, almost 
“perfect,” civilization—ours. 
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Siberian Railroad, which Verne had 
predicted many years before, a 
Frenchman did it in 43. 

In 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Verne developed a submarine, the 
Nautilus, that was not only double¬ 
hulled and propelled by electricity 
but was able to do what two British 
scientists have just succeeded in 
doing experimentally—manufacture 
electricity from the sea. It was also 
able to do what the U.S. Navy’s 
atomic-powered Nautilus is able to 
do for the first time in reality—stay 
submerged indefinitely. 

Jules Verne, an intensely patriotic 
Frenchman, fell in love with Amer¬ 
ica. He was captivated by the great 
spaces, the sweep of its engineering 
enterprises. Washington and Lin¬ 
coln were his heroes, and one of his 
most prized possessions was a letter 
on White House stationery, signed 
Kermit Roosevelt, which ended: 
“My father [Theodore Roosevelt] 
asks me to mention that he has read 
all your books and enjoyed them 
immensely.” 

One of the most prescient, and 
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controlled and crops grow at the 
North Pole. Advertising is projected 
on the clouds. Verne’s hero edits a 
newspaper called the Earth Herald, 
which has 80 million readers. 
Herald reporters TV their news 
from Jupiter, Mars and Venus, and 
subscribers sec what is happening in 
their own living-rooms. One finds 
it hard to believe that Verne’s books 
were written 60 to 90 years ago. 

The last years of Jules Verne 
were not happy. Intellectual circles 
sneered at him. Despite the fact that 
he was the most read French writer 
of his generation, he was not elected 
to the French Academy. Misfor¬ 
tunes piled up. He became ill with 
diabetes. His eyes failed. His hear- 
ing started to go. Prophetically, his 
last books were filled with a fear of 
the coming of tyrants and totali¬ 
tarianism. 

Jules Verne died in 1905. The 
wcjrld attended his funeral, includ¬ 
ing those who had sneered and 
gossiped, the 40 members of the 
French Academy, the diplomatic 
c(jrps and special representatives of 
kings and presi¬ 
dents. Of all the 
thousands of words 
of praise, Jules 
Verne would have 
liked best these two 
sentences from a 
Paris newspaper: 

“The old story¬ 
teller is dead. It is 
like the passing of 
Santa Claus.” 


least read, of Verne’s 
novels is The Diary 
of an American 
Journalist in the 
Year 28<)o, New 
York, called Uni¬ 
versal City, is the 
capital of the world. 
Highways 100 yards 
wide are walled in 
by skyscrapers t,ooo 
feet tall. Climate is 
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Jules Verne in his tower room 
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OME of the luckiest children in 
the United States go to school 
near Rome, Georgia. A short way 
north of town is a white fence with 
wide gates. A lane leads through 
pastures with sheep and cattle graz¬ 
ing. Ahead, rising from the fields 
and above the forests, are spires. 

This is all part of the grounds 
and buildings of the Berry Schools. 

The Governor of Georgia visited 
Mount Berry not long ago and, 
after he had seen the classrooms, 
talked with boys on farms and in 
shops, watched the girls weaving, 
cooking, sewing, he said that when 
his son was old enough he wanted 
him to go to the Berry Schools. 
“Sorry, Governor,” he was told. 
“We take only boys and girls who 
can’t afford to go to school any¬ 
where else.” 

This was the original plan, back 
in 1902, when Martha Berry founded 
her school. She saw the mountain 
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The Sunday Lady 
of Possum Trot 


By James Saxon Childers 


Martha Berry gave of herself and 
aU her possessions to banish igno¬ 
rance from her beloved hills 

boys and girls grow up in ignorance 
and poverty. She saw that the lim¬ 
ited life of these people was a bur¬ 
den to themselves and a loss to their 
country. And so for 40 years, from 
girlhood until her death, she gave 
them her money, her land, her 
devotion and her time. 

Miss Berry, the daughter of a 
well-to-do planter, inherited the 
land that is now the site of the 
Berry Schools. Through the years 
she added to her inheritance, till to¬ 
day the Berry Schools stand in per¬ 
haps the most beautiful grounds in 
America: 30,000 acres of field and 
forest, the oaks massive, the pines 
tall, the lakes silver. The original 
log cabins in which she began arc 
still there, dwarfed now by great 
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Gothic buildings whose spires probe 
the sky. 

Martha Berry was just a girl 
when, playing a melodeon one Sun¬ 
day afternoon, she saw some ragged 
mountain children outside the win¬ 
dow listening. She invited them in. 
She asked if they had been to Sun¬ 
day school. They didn’t know what 
she was talking about. So she told 
them Bible stories and played for 
them and sang. 

Next Sunday they were back, 
bringing friends from over the 
countryside, from Possum Trot and 
Horseleg Mountain, from Foster’s 
Bend and Trapp’s Hollow. None 
had ever touched a book or knew 
what a pencil meant. Soon .her 
“class” was so big that Martha 
moved it to a country church at 
Possum Trot. To this day the moun¬ 
tain people refer to her as “the Sun¬ 
day Lady of Possum Trot.” No sub¬ 
sequent honour meant so much to 
her as this name. 

Many of the children’s parents 
could not write or read. Martha 
Berry decided that a Sunday sdiool 
was not enough, that hpok learning 
must be added to worship. 

She built a little whitewashed 
school across the road from the 
plantation. The first day 12 boys sat 
on the benches. Others from out in 


the hills, shy as young deer, hid in 
the fringe of the clearing, poised to 
race away. She pretended not to see 
them and they lost their fear, sidling 
in on bare feet. 

But before long it was clear that 
day schools were not the answer. 
There was always something to 
keep the children at home; corn to 
hoe, hogs to butcher, cotton to pick. 
Martha Berry decided that the only 
.solution was a boarding school— 
where the pupils could work for 
their keep. One day Miss Berry 
went into Rome and deeded her 
property, in perpetuity, to a school 
for mountain boys and girls. Her 
lawyer argued but she hushed him. 
“I shall raise a crop better than the 
land is producing now,” she said. 

In January 1902, with a small 
dormitory near the whitewashed 
schoolhouse, she opened the Mount 
Berry School for Boys, with five 
pupils. Tuition was set at $25; often 
it was paid in kind, an ox, a pig, a 
load of corn. But the school grew 
faster than Miss Berry’s income, 
and still there were more bovs wait- 
ing to come. So Martha Berry went 
to New York and told people about 
her scheme. A church congregation 
gave her money. She tackled a Wall 
Street man; he gave her $500, and 
the names of other men who might 
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help. The President of the United 
States, Teddy Roosevelt, listened to 
her story and gave a dinner in her 
honour. S 3 he told her story again 
and the men at the table wrote out 
cheques. 

The money went to engage 
teachers, enough for their food and 
clothing; beyond that they lived on 
the spirit that still largely supports 
the 150 teachers at Berry Schools. 
The money also went to extend the 
land: stretches of great timber in 
the hills and lowlands ripe for the 
plough. 

In 1909 the boys swung their axes 
and laid the logs for a girls’ school. 
Down from the hills came their 
sisters, bringing the pledge of a new 
life in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Georgia, the Cumberlands of Ten¬ 
nessee, the Great Smokies in North 
Carolina and the craggy heights of 
Sand Mountain in Alabama. Today, 
in the school’s 100 buildings, there 
are separate secondary schools for 
boys and girls, and a college. 

Every student goes to classes four 
days a week, and works two days to 
earn his room and board. There is 
no paid labour—the students do all 
the work under supervision of their 
instructors, who, in blue jeans like 
the boys, work shoulder to shoulder 
with them. 

When a science-agriculture build¬ 
ing was needed, three stories high, 
200 feet long, the boys went down 
into the red pits and dug the clay. 
They baked a million bricks; they 
cut trees and hauled them to their 
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sawmill. They installed plumbing 
and wiring. 

For a chapel they cut blocks of 
native stone and built the massive 
walls. They made oaken doors and 
hammered out figured iron hinges 
in their foundry, built the pews and 
the beautifully carved pulpit. 

When dormitories were needed 
the boys built those, Beds, chairs, 
cabinets and chests were made from 
wocxl they cut and seasoned. Bed¬ 
spreads were woven by the girls in 
their loom shop and the quilts were 
pieced and sewn there. The cloth is 
coloured by dyes boiled from moun¬ 
tain herbs and roots. 

All the buildings at Berry are 
topped by spires—even the barns. 
“You need a spire on a barn more 
than on a church,” Miss Berry said. 
“On the way to church your mind 
is already turned towards God, but 
in the farmyard you need some¬ 
thing to lead your thoughts up 
wards.” 

The farm has 1,000 acres in crops, 
another 2,000 in pasture, 40 acres in 
vegetables; 300 rolling acres are 
almost solid colour when the apple 
and peach trees bloom. There are 
1,400 pigs and cattle, 13,000 chick¬ 
ens. The Berry forest, one of the 
largest stands of pine in the South, 
i.s culled annually for saleable tim¬ 
ber, Last year students planted 
150,000 seedlings to perpetuate the 
forest. 

The girls prepare, cook and serve 
the food, operate the school laun¬ 
dry and canning plant, work in the 
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libraries and as secretaries in the col¬ 
lege offices. They condact a nursery 
school for staff fanailies living near 
the schools, and do practice-teach¬ 
ing at the elementary school down 
in Possum Trot—where the Sunday 
Lady started it all. 

These boys and girls know the 
discipline of independence. Eighty 
per cent pay their own tuition fees 
—$100 a half-year in the high 
school, $150 in the college. They do 
it by working through the summer, 
or by withdrawing from classes en¬ 
tirely for half a year and remaining 
at the school as workers. There is 
enduring satisfaction for those who 
earn their wav. A bov feels it as he 
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slides his palm over a drop-leaf 
table that he has built to help pay 
his tuition fees. A girl feels it as she 
pins a mountain flower on the party 
dress that she herself has made. 

The Berry SchfX)ls have passed 
many a severe test. The elder Henry 
Ford and his wife had a habit of 
rambling round the United States 
and dropping in on schools. “Just 
visiting,” he’d say. One morning 
the Fords, travelling North fr{)m 
Florid.'i, telephoned that they’d like 
to stop at Mount Berrv. 

After lunch in the dining-hall the 
guests went into the kitchen and 
Mrs, Ford commented onjiow clean 
everything was. Then she took a 
closer look. “But, Miss Berry, the 
floor is pieced!" 
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Martha Berry smiled. ‘^If you 
can’t afford a new dress for a grow¬ 
ing child,” she said, “ypu add a 
ruffle to the old one and piece it out. 
Here when we can’t afford a new 
building we just push the walls out 
a bit and piece out the floor.” 

Mrs. F'ord walked over to the old 
wood stove and said to her husband, 
“Henry, the girls cooked that nice 
lunch on this stove. They’ve used 
what thev have so well that thev 
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deserve a new stove.” 

Ford’s gift was more than a stove: 
he gave three million dollars for a 
dining-hall, a kitchen, two dormi¬ 
tories, a recitation hall and a recrea¬ 
tion building. And then one dav he 
looked out across the quadrangle 
and said to Martha Berry: “How 
little / have given here. All the 
money in the world couldn’t have 
built the Berrv Schools.” 
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Many of the boys and girls Martha 
Berrv taught now are teachers at the 
school. They maintain the tradition 
she gave them. 

Although Martha Berry died in 
1942, there is still the same wise 
balance between poetrv and plough¬ 
ing at the Berrv Schools under the 
new president, Robert Lambert. 
'Fhcrc is laughter in the school and, 
come dance nights, the boys and 
girls skip away. It’s a good life they 
live and it’s a good training they 
get: to acquire knowledge and skill 
and the will to work. 


2 ASTE is the mark of an educated man, imagination the sign of a pro- 
:tive man, and emotional balance the token of a mature man. 
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An ELECTRIC FAN slowly How ElsB squcak up!” 

shaking its head from side Would (Mrs. t. j. Nolan) 

to side (Wendy Warren) ... /y. 

The palms whipped about The Young in Urge: 

with their skirts over their 5 '<^ It? Some young people think 
heads (Caroline Mytinger) . . . curbing their emotions 

The early morning rain means parking by the road¬ 

tapping out its morose code (John Visser) side {The Saturday Evening Post) 

... On foggy nights, streams of cars 

towing each other by their headlights Deft Definitions: Car sickness—that 
(Charles Day) feeling you get every month when 

the payment falls due {Pacific North-west 
Some people s voices are hard to Co-operator) . . . Cocktail party^ — where 
extinguish over the telephone ... He they cut sandwiches and friends into 
who dances must pay the fiddler—also little pieces (Chuck Norman) 

the florist, waiter, cloakroom girl, 

doorman and parking attendant Aside Lines: Some women are at- 
(Charieston Newt and Courier) ... A good tractive in slacks but that does not go 
gardener knows that all he has to do for the bulk of them {The Saturday Even- 
to get rid of weeds is nothing else tn^ Port)... Nowadays, when a husband 
(O' sees his wife knitting tinv garments 

he says, “Surely you’re not going to 
Overheard: Chairborne general, wear that on the beach !’’ (H. a. Court- 

“My wife’s gone to New York for „ey) ... The years a woman subtracts 

autumn millinery mana^uvres”(Co//.>r'r) from her age are not lost—they are 

. . . Comedian Joe Lewis s lament added to the age of ether women 


Come on, squeak up!' 

(Mrs. T. J. Nolan) 


The Young in Urge: 
Jt? Some young people think 
curbing their emotions 
means parking by the road¬ 
side {The Saturday Evening Post) 


Deft Definitions: Car sickness—^that 
feeling you get every month when 
the payment falls due {Pacific North-west 
Co-operator) . . . Cocktail party^—where 
they cut sandwiches and friends into 

little pieces (Chuck Norman) 

Aside Lines: Some women are at¬ 
tractive in slacks but that does not go 
for the bulk of them {The Saturday Even- 


about a horse he bet on, “I won’t 
say he ran slow—^but this is the first 
time a jockey took along copies of 
Reader's Digest and Cosmopolitan 
(King Features) ... A racchorsc is the 
only animal that can take several 
thousand people for a ride at the same 
time ("Little Liz,” NBA) ... Irate wife to 
husband, “Are you a man or a mouse? 
56 


(Diane de Poitiers) 
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“The leaven in the loaf” 


Friends of the Inner Light 



By T. E. 

UAKERs tell the story of two 
of their members discussing 
the Hereafter. Said one, 
“Dost thee believe that none but 
'Quakers shall find Heaven?” 

The other shook his head. “For 
so few it would hardly be worth the 
upkeep.” 

Although the Religious Society of 
Friends, known as the Quakers, is 
one of the smaller sects, its good 
works and its influence on human 
affairs have been out of proportion 
to its numbers. There are only 
about 20,000 in (rreat Britain, some 
118,000 in the United States, fewer 
than 200,000 in the whole world. 

Many of us think of Quakers as 
quaint people with funny wide hats 
or bonnets and a language inter¬ 
spersed with “thees” and “thous.” 
But today most Quakers dress and 
speak like everyone else. It is their 
religion that is diiferent. 

Condensed from 


Murphy 

Other religions are based on 
dogma and ritual. The Religious 
Society of Friends—founded by 
George Fox in England three cen¬ 
turies ago—is a fellowship of ideals, 
devoid of ritual and having within 
its loose framework many differ¬ 
ences of religious opinion. The bed¬ 
rock of this fellowship is the belief 
in a “light that enlightens every 
man”—called the “inner light”— 
and the conviction that God speaks 
directly to any man who will listen. 

Quakers stress love, truth, sin¬ 
cerity, simplicity and faithfulness. 
They refuse to take an oath in 
court, for example, pointing out 
that by swearing we are setting up 
tw'o levels of truthfulness, one for 
special occasions. They say, “Let 
your yea mean yea.” 

There are several separate socie¬ 
ties of the Friends in the United 
States, and two in Great Britain, 

Christian Herald iy 
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the differences among which reflect 
the highly individualistic natures of 
these people. Some, like the Primi¬ 
tive Quakers, numbering exactly 
nine members, adhere strictly to old 
forms. Others, like the Five Years 
Meeting, largest group in the 
United States, have largely adopted 
conventional religious services 
under a pastor, with sermons and 
hymns. The second largest, the 
General Conference, and some 
others follow unprogrammed meet¬ 
ings. Those who now have pastors 
say that “in a simpler day every 
man was a student of the Bible and 
a minister. Today many need pas¬ 
toral leadership.” 

Each unit within each Society is 
autonomous. In business meetings 
the clerk presides. Members may 
bring up any matter they think 
should be considered. No vote is 
taken. The clerk’s dutv is to 
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“gather the sense of the meeting,” 
an opinion on which all can agree. 
If there is disagrecmeni the matter 
is continued for further discussion. 
Fortunately the Quakers are patient. 

In unprogrammed Sunday meet¬ 
ings there is a period of “settling 
down” for about 15 minutes. Then, 
as the spirit moves am member, he 
gets up and speaks what is in his 
mind. It may be a comment on 
some current hapj>cning, an excerpt 
from the Bible, an observation about 
social conditions. When a member 
is found consistently to be irrele¬ 
vant or rambling he is “eldered”: 
a committee waits on him and 


gently suggests he mend his ways. 

The Quaker point of view to¬ 
wards war is expressed by Dr. 
Henry Cadbury, chairman of the 
American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee : “As men come to recognize 
the irrationality, irrelevance and im¬ 
morality of war, they will come to 
see that no foreign nation is ever the 
enemy but that war itself is the 
enemy, and that the acquiescence of 
good men in it under the plea of a 
‘necessary evil’.is their own honest 
yet tragic alliance with a'greater 
and unncces.sary evil.” 

Though every Quaker is opposed 
to war, not all are conscientious 
objectors. Military service is a mat¬ 
ter of personal conscience. Those 
who enter military establishments 
are not always disowned by the sect. 
In World War II about one-sixth of 
the 4,000 British Quakers called up 
served as combatants or as medical 
orderlies. Many of the others, serv¬ 
ing in camps for conscientious ob¬ 
jectors, volunteered for such special 
work as attendants in ruental hos¬ 
pitals or offered themselves as 
guinea pigs for medical experimen¬ 
tation. 

Because a Quaker believes that 
Ciod speaks directly to men as indi¬ 
viduals, he feels a personal responsi¬ 
bility—a “concern,” he calls it—to 
do what he sees should be done. 
He must do it himself^ not by proxy 
or cheque-book. 

Because of their faith in the inner 
light in every man, Quakers hate no 
one, not even a Communist. It was 
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this faith that sparked a visitation 
to Adolf Hitler before World War 
II, and that led a group of five 
British Quakers to visit the Kremlin 
three years ago. In their own words, 
this group talked to the Russians of 
“love, truth, sincerity and gener¬ 
osity; of freedom; of the value of 
the individual, however afflicted, 
mistaken or depraved; of Christian¬ 
ity as a way of life.” 

Quaker concerns, while they have 
included some futile missions, have 
been the seeds from which have 
sprung major social reforms, espe¬ 
cially in the fields of women's rights, 
the condition of prisons and popular 
education. Since thev cannot do 
much by weight of numbers, Quak¬ 
ers conceive their most useful role 
to be that of pi(inecrs', breaking 
ground, sowing seed. To use their 
own metaphor, they try to be 
“the leaven in the loaf.” 

Two centuries ago the most un¬ 
fortunate of all people were those 
suffering from mental illness. The 
Quakers approached these unfortu¬ 
nates with love, with kindness in 
stead of whips and chains. In York, 
Vv illiarn Tukc, h'riend, established 
the first “retreat,” the archetype of 
the modern mental hospitals. 

The hret opposition to slaverv in 
America was e.xpressed by Daniel 
Pastorius and other Dutch-Cierman 
Quakers in Philadelphia in i()8S. 
“There is a liberty of conscience 
here which is right and reasonable,” 
they said, “and there ought to be 
likewise liberty of the body.” It was 


Members of the Society of Friends 
from all over the world came to 
F.ngland in 1952 to commemorate 
the founding of the movement three 
centuries ago. The celebrations 
liegan with a World Conference at 
Oxford in July, attended by a 
thousand delegates from 25 coun¬ 
tries. Afterwards, many made pil¬ 
grimages to places ill the north¬ 
west of England famous in Quaker 
history. They climbed Pendle Hill 
in Lancashire, where Ceorge Fox 
had his vision of “a great jieople to 
be gathered,” and they visited 
Swarthmoor Hall in Furness, home 
of the early Quaker missionaries. 

Pennsylvania, founded by the 
Quakers, that first abolished slavery. 

The 20th century has given 
Friends a tremendous opportunity 
to demonstrate the power of their 
philo.sophy of brotherhood. The 
workers of the British Friends Ser¬ 
vice CAiuncil and the American 
counterpart, the American Friends 
Service C'oinmittee, have become 
familiar in almost escry hungry, 
war-torn countrv in the world. 

In W'orld War I they fought fam¬ 
ine in (I'ermany and Ru.ssia. As the 
Bolshevik revolutionary battle lines 
swayed hack and forth. Friends, 
minding their own business of 
bringing succour, never knew from 
one day to another under vvhich 
government they were working. 

'I'oday llicir relief work, financed 
i:i large part by non Quakers, is as 
wide as the world and as deep as 
human pity can make it. It includes 
the shipment of tons of clothing and 
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relief supplies to Koreans, Germans, 
Indians and people in other dis¬ 
tressed countries. It includes work 
teams which are planting the seeds 
of self-help in small villages and 
towns of India. It includes work 
and education in Mexico and El Sal¬ 
vador, and the setting up of a 
domestic-science school in Greece. 

The genius of their work lies in 
its “person to person” character. 
The Friends do not deal in “cases” 
but in persons. 

After Hiroshima was snuffed out 
by the atom bomb, an American 
Quaker named Floyd Schmoe, a 
teacher of forestry at the University 
of Washington, set about with his 
own hands to rebuild some Japanese 
family’s home. “I felt fear for a 
civilization fallen so low,” he ex¬ 
plained, “a pained conscience that I, 
with all other men who had failed 
in their efforts to find a better way, 
shared responsibility for the un¬ 
speakable crime.” 

Schmoe’s mission was so unusual 
that it took him until the summer 
of 1949 to get all official permis¬ 
sions cleared. But that first summer 
he and three friends, helped by 
Japanese student volunteers, built 
four houses and gave them to the 
city fathers of Hiroshima. In the 
next three summers he built and 
gave to Hiroshima and Nagasaki 25 
more houses, plus two community 
halls and a laundry. He financed the 
scheme with his own money and 
subscriptions from sympathizers. 

The philosophy behind Quaker 


activities was expressed by D. Elton 
Trueblood, recently appointed Chief 
of Religious Policy for the U.S. In¬ 
formation Agency: “We believe 
that ours is a world in which the 
living God is seeking to bring us, 
both individually and collectively, 
into a new life, and we are guilty of 
inadequate faith if we rest content 
with anything less.” 

There is one simple story Quakers 
like to tell that graphically illus¬ 
trates their position. It concerns an 
American Quaker of a century and 
a half ago who once met a recruit¬ 
ing general. The general said he 
was disgusted by the Quakers’ re¬ 
fusal to bear arms. The Quaker en¬ 
gaged in gentle debate and in the 
end the general, (juitc won over, 
said, “If all the world was of your 
mind I would turn and follow 
after.” 

To which the Quaker replied, 
“So then, thou hast a mind to be 
the last man in the world to be 
good. I have a mind to be one of 
the first and set the rest an 
example.” 

Hope for a suspicious and angry 
w'orld may well lie in the patient 
courage of the Friends Some day, 
the Quakers hope, the inner light 
will shine brightly in every man, 
and the brutish instiTution of war 
will disappear from the earth. This 
they believe. This they work for. 
This many Quakers are vvilling to 
die for. 

“Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump?” 



The Most 
Unforgettable 
Character Fve Met 

By William Wild 


N Rye, a suburb of New 
York, there have been 
many dogs named Bingo 
and Ognib (which is Bingo spelled 
backwards). They have all belonged 
to small boys who won them as 
prizes in bingo games at Camp 
Mohican, the camp in the Adiron¬ 
dack Mountains run by the Rye 
YMCA. “Every boy should have a 
dog,” Louis Cope, founder of the 
camp, used to say. And in his life¬ 
time Pa Cope brought hundreds of 
boys and dogs together. 

For 30 years Pa Cope was general 
secretary of the “YM." He was al¬ 
ways doing things for boys. They 
were his life. I can see him now, 
lean and grey-haired, with a springy 
walk, hurrying into the Rye Na- 
... . >^^* 1 % 

William Wild is a secondary-school 
teacher and athletic coach. In memory of 
Pa Cope he has donated the money which 
he 1 cccivcd for this article to the New 
York YMCX to help send boys to Camp 
Mohican. 



tional Bank and going up to How¬ 
ard Parker, the bank’s president, 
with his hand extended. “I need 
five dollars, Howard.” 

The banker would take a $5 note 
from his wallet. Then he’d ask, 
“What’s it for this time, Pa.?” 

“One of my boys needs a little 
help,” Pa would say. “Thanks, 
Howard.” 

Then Pa would make his way 
down the street, collecting $5 notes 
from shopkeepers as he went. When 
he had a gotxl-sized wad of notes 
he’d climb the worn steps of the 
YMCA in Locust Avenue and dis¬ 
appear into his tiny office. 

During the day perhaps a dozen 
boys, alone and in groups, would 
drop into his office. The money was 
for one of those boys. No one ever 
learned which boy, or for what 
crisis of illness, unemployment or 
other family disaster. But two 
things were sure. The money would 
be well spent. And Pa had emptied 

4 ^ 
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his own pockets before he’d tapped 
his friends. 

Pa was for ever emptying his 
pockets for “his boys.” Once he 
helped five boys through university 
courses at the same time—all on a 
“YM” secretary’s salary. “I’ve got 
to help my boys get started,” he 
used to say. 

Whether the start a boy needed 
was money or a job or the knowl¬ 
edge that someone really believed in 
him, Pa always stood ready. 1 hat's 
how I met him. I was one of his 
boys when he was directing youth 
activities in the early 1920s at the 
Church of the Holv I'rinity in New 
York. Mv father died when I was 

12. Shortly before his death he asked 
✓ 

Pa Cope to look after me. 

Pa became a father to me. He 
sponsored my education through 
Mt. Hermon School in Massachii- 
.setts. (I learned later that he paid 
for tuition through Mt. Hermon for 
several boys over the years.) 

One summer Pa and 1, with a 
dozen boys from tlie R\e VMCA, 
hitch-hiked to (California. In 1931 
we drove to Seattle in two old cars 
with ten boys and two dogs, and 
went steerage to Alaska for 524.15. 
'I’he boys who made those trips with 
Pa will never forget them. 

Pa helped ine thr(,>ugh college. 
But he insisted I earn my envn 
clothes and lodging. When I won 
my varsity letter for basketball, my 
own father couldn’t have been 
prouder than Pa was. After gradua¬ 
tion I got a teaching job in Dela¬ 


ware. To my own three children 
and to the boys in the school I 
try to pass on some of the love 
and wisdom Pa gave me over the 
years. 

But no one else can really do what 
Pa did because he was special and 
original, liaving no wife, no family, 
no home life, he was at the “YM” 
si.x days a week and most evening.s, 
and then taught Sunday .school, A 
boy could go to Pa with his troubles 
any time of day or night. 

Once a boy burst into Pa’s little 
furnished room at four in the morn¬ 
ing. “Please, Pa, come home with 
me and help me tell my father the 
car hatlery went dead. He won’t be¬ 
lieve me. He’ll kill me for coming 
home so late.” 

Pa knew the boy’s father had a 
murderous temper. Without a word 
he pulled on his clothes. They en¬ 
tered the boy’s living room together. 
'Pile father was sitting there with a 
leather strap across his knees. 

“I’ll teach you, you . ..” he began 
in a rage, then saw Pa. 

“We had a little accident,” Pa 
said quietly. “It wasn’t Jimmy’.s 
fault. You're lucky you have such 
a fine boy. He wouldn’t di.sobcy you 
for the world.” "I'he father sub¬ 
sided. “I'hanks, Pa,” he .said at last. 
“ 7 ’hanks for reminding me.” 

When Pa belicycd in a boy he 
went down the line for him- -with 
parents, teachers, employers. He got 
jobs for hundreds. Some he took out 
of reformatories. He went to the 
police and spoke for boys he trusted. 
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He was almost never wrong in his 
estimate of a youngster. 

Some of the boys Pa helped had 
really big . troubles. I remember 
Johnny, born without auditory 
nerves. He’d never heard a single 
sound and never would. What 
passed for speech was all but un¬ 
intelligible. A scribbling pad round 
his neck enabled him to communi¬ 
cate with the world—the adult 
world, that is. Children wouldn’t 
bother with him; it was too much 
trouble to write things down for 
“Dopey.” 

Pa told the father of this lonely, 
handicapped boy, “I want to take 
Johnny to camp. He needs other 
boys.” The father was sceptical. But 
Johnny went to camp the summer 
he was seven—and returned every 
summer until at 16 he became a 
junior “camp-counsellor.” 

Pa taught Johnny lip reading. 
Then he admonished his campers to 
speak slowly and distinctly and 
directly so that Johnny could under¬ 
stand. 

The boys accepted the challenge. 
Those who couldn’t make them¬ 
selves understood felt they hadn’t 
tried hard enough. The boys who 
succeeded were as proud as if they’d 
learned a foreign language. Gradu¬ 
ally Johnny’s own speech improved 
and he began to feel normal. The 
other boys gained, too, for they 
learned a lesson in compassion. 

One day in a solemn ceremony the 
campers buried the note pad that 
had hung round Johnny’s neck. His 


badge of difference was gone. He 
was now one of the boys. 

But a boy didn’t have* to have big 
troubles to win Pa’s interest. Any 
problem would do. He saved stamps 
for them, and remembered which 
youngster needed an 1892 four- 
center to complete a set. He saved 
coins and matchboxes and cater¬ 
pillars and all the things that small 
boys treasure. He got them pups 
and cats and white mice, and fre¬ 
quently suffered a mother’s icy stare 
for weeks afterwards. 

He loved to do things on the spur 
of the moment. “Who wants to go 
to Radio City Music Hall.'’” he 
asked at the YMCA one Saturday 
morning. Seven teen-agers pooled 
their resources and piled into Pa’s 
car. They had a wonderful day in 
town. There was only one hitch: 
nobody, not even Pa, had remem¬ 
bered to tell the boys’ mothers 
they’d be gone all day. Some ex¬ 
plaining had to be done. 

Pa was born in England—in 
Birmingham—in 1886. His father 
died early; his mother, a physician, 
died when he was 16. He went to 
America and enrolled in Springfield 
College, intending to study for the 
ministry. One day the chaplain was 
absent and Louis Cope conducted 
.services. He looked so solemn his 
classmates called him “Father” 
Cope. The nickname, shortened to 
“Pa,” was to stick all his life. 

After graduation in 1915 he be¬ 
came a YMCA staff member. When 
World War I broke out he enlisted 
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in the Army and saw action as a 
machine-gunner. 

After the war he took a job with 
the Rye YMCA, which was then 
modestly located in an ancient two- 
roomed cottage. He moved on to 
New York to organize boys’ work 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
By 1923 the Rye “YM” had ac¬ 
quired new quarters and needed Pa 
back to run its expanding pro¬ 
gramme. He stayed there for the 
rest of his life. 

The Rye “YM” has always served 
boys from all kinds of families— 
rich, poor, doting, indifferent. Pa 
never asked a boy’s religion or cared 
about his colour. He knew that the 
son of a tycoon might be as urgently 
in need of a father’s affection as a 
neglected orphan. He needed no 
medical training to understand the 
restorative power of love. He cured 
Marvin, for example, after expen¬ 
sive doctors had failed. 

Marvin had taken repeated falls 
and had broken one bone after an¬ 
other. All his young life he’d been 
in and out of plaster casts, and his 
father had spent a fortune on medi¬ 
cal care. No one quite saw the con¬ 
nection between a broken heart and 
broken bones. Hut Pa sensed that 
in the boy’s lavish home money had 
replaced love. 

Pa took Marvin to camp. The 
very first day the boy, true to form, 
injured his foot while chopping 
wood and landed in the camp hos¬ 
pital. In the next ten days Pa came 
to see him every day for half an 
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hour, and listened and talked. Mar¬ 
vin was thrilled by such devoted 
interest from a stranger. Was it pos¬ 
sible that Pa really liked him.? Now 
for the first time Marvin really 
wanted to get well. He was up and 
about in no time. And he stayed 
well for good. There were no more 
accidents. 

Pa had an almost mystical faith 
in camping. “Nothing develops 
character and manliness in a boy 
better than hiking or camping,” he 
once wrote. “Outdoor life gives him 
the spirit of adventure. Eating and 
sleeping in the oficn, hunting, fish¬ 
ing, boating and swimming are part 
of a boy’s nature.” 

During the deprc.ssion Pa decided 
he wanted a permanent summer 
camp for his boys. It was madness 
to think he could raise the money. 
Hut Pa was stubborn. He kept 
“prospecting” until eventually he 
accjuired some land from a wealthy 
local resident—600 magnificently 
wooded acres on Lake (icorge. 
Then he put up rough buildings, 
one or two each year. He scrounged 
equipment and begged more money. 
Many a wintry week-end Pa and 1 
drove up to camp with a truckload 
of wood and tools to hammer to¬ 
gether a cabin for the next summer. 
Today Camp Mohican is one of the 
finest non-profit camps in America. 

Its capacity is supposed to be 90. 
But Pa could never turn down a 
camper. After registration closed 
each season Pa always found another 
boy who wanted desperately to go. 
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“He’s just a little fellow,” Pa would 
say. “He won’t take up much 
room.” One year Pa slipped in 30 
“little fellows.” 

Pa was the greatest letter-writer I 
ever knew. At the height of World 
War II he was corresponding with 
as many as 500 boys in every part 
of the world. I guess Pa had been 
unbearably lonely, especially when 
the post came round, in World War 
I. He was determined that none of 
his boys would ever feel forgotten 
in service. He wrote of the little 
things at home. “Your old football 
team got beaten by Port Chester last 
week,” he wrote to Ken, a marine 
in the Pacific. “I looked in on your 
mother,” he wrote to Tony, a wor¬ 
ried corporal in Panama. “She’s 
better and will be out of bed next 
week.” 

Answers came to the “YM” by 
the sackful. Boxes of these letters 
are still stored in Pa’s old office. I 
opened some at random the other 
day. “Dear Pa, I’ll be indebted to 
you always for your letters,” wrote 
Jerry from China. “1 never realized 
till I left home what it means to 
have a friend and not to have to 
turn away empty-handed when the 
mail comes in,” Lee wrote from 
Germany. “It’s hot here in Korea,” 
read a more recent letter, “and I’m 
dreaming of a cool summer at camp 
with you.” 
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In a way Pa died for his boys, just 
as he’d lived for them. He had his 
first heart attack several years ago 
when his two St. Bernard dogs got 
into a fight at camp. Pa waded in 
and separated the huge animals with 
his bare hands. Then he collapsed. 
His doctor told him to take it easy. 
But Pa didn’t know how. He ex¬ 
hausted himself these last years rais¬ 
ing money for a swimming-pool for 
the “YM.” 

The week before his death last 
winter he wrote 150 letters by hand 
from his hospital room. He wrote to 
every boy at Camp Mohican saying 
how sorry he was he couldn’t get to 
camp in 1953 and promising to be 
back this year. But he never made 
it. 


“Unmarried, he leaves no imme¬ 
diate survivors,” the local paper re¬ 
ported. But this was not quite true. 
The bicycles were parked row on 
row in the parking space of Christ’s 
Episcopal Church on the day of Pa’s 
funeral. All his boys—hundreds of 
them from miles around—came on 
their bikes to say farewell. 

The list of pallbearers was long 
and impressive. The eulogies were 
moving. The flowers spilled over a 
fire engine in the funeral procession. 
But the most poignant tribute of all 
was offered by the bicycles in the 
churchyard. They told who would 
miss Pa most. 


CxPERiENCE is not what happens to a man. It is what a man does 
with what happens to him. —Aidous Huxley 



Who says nobody is doing anything about the weather? 


Whaf's New in Air Conditionmg 


By Don Wh:irton 


HIS SUMMER a million Ameri¬ 
can families are keeping 
cooler in their homes than 
ever before, thanks to the biggest 
air-conditioning boom in the history 
of the industry 

Back in 1946 fewer than 15,000 
rcx)m air conditioners were installed 
in all U.S. homes. Last year 25,000 
were bought in (.'hicago alone. 

Room air conditioners have been 
on the market for two decades, but 
depression, high prices, then war¬ 
time scarcity held down sales. But 
by 1951 total U.S. purchases had 
climbed to 200,000; they doubled in 
1952; reached 900,000 in 1953, and 
this year are expected to go to 
1,250,000. 

The units create their own sales 
momentum. Usually a family puts 
its first unit in a bedroom. During 
heat wayes the family practically 
liyes in that bedroom; the TV set is 
moved in and friends are enter- 
lained there. As a result, the first unit 
becomes a silent salesman which at¬ 
tracts visitors, demonstrates air con- 
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ditioning to them and tcrhpts the 
owner to buy another unit for the 
living-room. 

Room air conditioners cost 
roughly $200 to I450, depending 
on size—determined by such fac- 
tors as r(X)m area and the amount 
of heat the unit has to cope with. 
Operating costs, like electric rates, 
vary. In Detroit the pt>wer company 
found that the average window unit 
ran up the user’s electric bills about 
$6 a year. 

There has also been an amazing 
surge in central air conoitioning of 
entire houses. In 1947, central sys¬ 
tems were in.stalled in only 1,400 
American homes. This junjped to 
15,000 in 1952 and to 45,000 in 
1953. In Dallas and Houston, Texas, 
nine out of ten houses constructed 
last year in the medium-price class 
were fully air-conditioned, as were 
nearly a quarter of those selling in 
the lower-price range. 

Costs of installing and operating 
central air conditioning in a new 
home vary so much that general 




WHATS NEW IN 

figures don’t mean much. House¬ 
holders find that some of the money 
comes back to them because air 
conditioning means clean air, which 
reduces cleaning, painting and re¬ 
upholstering. Much has been writ¬ 
ten about paying for air condition¬ 
ing in new homes through savings 
in design changes, such as elimina¬ 
tion of some windows and window 
screens. The opportunities here arc 
much greater than the solid accom- 
plishmerits to date. 

Air-conditioned factories attract 
workers, Alreadv .some textile 
unions have made air conditioning 
a “must” in bargaining with man¬ 
agement. In the American south¬ 
west some union branches have 
lately been asking for air condition¬ 
ing of central olfices. One branch in 
Pennsylvania, seeking a new con¬ 
tract, tt)ok air conditioning instead 
of a pay rise. 

Almost every skyscraper office 
building constructed in the United 
States since the war has included 
air conditioning. They are now 
going up in cities with climates for- 
UiCrly considered too temper.ate to 
need it—Denver and San Francisco, 
for example. New York, once in- 
dilTcrent, has made an .about face. 
Of the 51 office buildings started on 
Manhattan since 1947.*49 
conditioned. The cost of cooling the 
new Socony-Vacuum building will 
tot.il some four million dollars, but 
it was taken for granted, just like 
windows. 

• As a result, existing office buiid- 
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ings arc being compelled to add air 
conditioning in order to hold ten¬ 
ants. Last spring the Empire .State 
Building completed installations 
which enable any tenant to have it. 
Rockefeller Centre will shortly 
make it available also. Every major 
office building in New Orleans is 
now air-conditioned. In Chicago 
last year air conditioning was com¬ 
pleted throughout the Merchandi.se 
Mart—the largest installation in any 
commercial building anywhere, 
with a daily cooling equivalent to 
the melting of 65 acres of ice an 
inch thick. (That’s still only half the 
cooling involved in the Pentagon in 
Washington.) 

Air-conditioned blocks of fiats, 
too, are springing up in many cities. 
Some churches h.ive been air- 
C(jnditioncd through(Hit the United 
.States. 

f.ast year motor manufacturers 

j 

made air-conditioning equipment 
optional on .seven makes of cars, at 
about $500 extra. This year it is 
t)ptional on 11. In 19^9-52 some 
io,oor) cars were so equipped. .Sales 
of air coiulifioned new cars la.st year 
alone beat that. 'Phis year one 
manufacturcT expects sales to in- 
<:rea.se 150 per cent. 

In oillv a few years, conservative 
people in the indu.stry believe, air- 
conditioned cabs for lorry drivers 
will be common. One firm today 
air-conditions some 500 long-dis¬ 
tance bu.ses a year. Incidentally, the 
first air-conditioned bus was oper¬ 
ated not in the United States but 
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from Damascus to Bagdad, back in 
the early 1930’s. ' 

The past three years have brought 
a dramatic expansion in many lands. 
In Durban, for example, a hundred 
yard stretch has five air-conditioned 
structures, including a 14'Story 
office building. Calcutta has put up 
two completely air-conditioned 
apartment houses, Puerto Rico four. 
Last year air conditioning was 
ordered for India’s Parliament 
House, the Venezuelan Congress 
and Senate, the Philippine Senate 
and Puerto Rico’s Supreme Court 
building. 


The House of Commons in Otta¬ 
wa was recently air-conditioned. So 
were Nigeria’s new Supreme Court 
building at Lagos, the Norwegian 
Parliament building in Oslo, some 
offices in the Vatican, 17 rooms of 
Emperor Hirohito’s palace in Japan. 
In Italy most new hotels, theatres 
and government offices and build¬ 
ings of key industrial concerns have 
been air-conditioned. The recon¬ 
struction of the famous Italian 
opera house. La Scala in Milan, in¬ 
cludes a double plant which gives 
one temperature for the stage, 
another for the auditorium. 



Summer Snapshots 

One hot night as we drove into our small town we noticed that one 
yard was full of people, sitting in rows of chairs. Then we saw the TV 
in the window turned towards the outside, with the volume up, and 
realized that the guests were enjoying an “outdoor theatre.” 

—Contributed by Mrs. A. M. Davenport, Jr. 

In Yellowstone National Park, as the crowd round the Old Faithful 
gey.ser listened to a guide explaining the mysteries of the hot springs, 
one young mother tried in vain to quiet a howling baby. She cast, an 
appealing glance at her husband, but he just continued to peer into one 
of the pools. As I was about to go to the embarrassed mother’s assistance, 
the father fished a baby bottle from the pool, tested it in the approved 
fashion and popped it into the baby’s mouth.— Contributed by Mrs. M. L, llessin 

Last summer as I lay on the jetty of a little bay not far from my home 
in Auckland, I noticed a weather-beaten dinghy, with an old man at the 
oars and a large bulldog sitting in the stern, heading slowly for the shore. 
The old fellow was obviously tired, and when he laid aside his oa.''s some 
distance out I became concerned. But it was soon obvious that he had 
everything under control. He attached one end of a rope to the painter of 
the boat and the other to the dog’s collar, then pushed him overboard. 
While the old man had a quiet pipe, the dog swam to shore, pulling the 
boat after him. — Contributed by J. O. W. 




By Edwin Muller 


M usa Alami, like many another 
Arab refugee, can look across 
the barbed wire into Israel and see 
what used to be his home. It is a 
large, comfortable house in a street 
in Jerusalem, and it is very different 
from the two small rorans where 
Alami, a 57-year-old bachelor, lives 
today in the Jordan Valley. 

But, unlike many displaced Arabs, 
Alami isn’t bitter. His eyes twinkle 
as he calculates, from the amount of 
Washing hung out on the balconies, 
how many Israeli families now 
occupy his ancestral mansion. 

Not that he has passively accepted 
his fate and that of his fellow refu¬ 
gees. Almost single-handed he has 
raised hundreds of displaced Arabs 
from the pit of misery and despair, 
and given them the chance to work 
out for themselves a new life. 

Musa Alami comes of a rich, land- 


To the desolate Jordan Valley a lone 
Arab brings an expanding oasis of 
fruit trees and green crops—and a 
new life for some of h^s fellow 
refugees from Palestine 

owning family. For generations its 
members held high posts in the 
government of Palestine. Alami 
him.self was Assistant Attorncy- 
(Jeneral under the British Mandate 
of Palestine. He was a moderate— 
one of the few. He strove for a rea¬ 
sonable agreement that would en¬ 
able the. Jews and Arabs to live 
together in peace. 

In 1948 came war, and the Arabs 
were forced out—1,050,000 of them, 
'rhey left their farms, their horne.s, 
and poured into the neighbouring 
Arab states of Lebanon, Syria, Jor¬ 
dan and Egypt. Only about a third 
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of the homeless people could find 
places in the tent camps set up by 
the United Nations. The rest live 
today in tumble-down shacks, tin 
can slums, caves. The solution of 
their problem demands a major 
concerted elTort. 

Musa Alami fled with his country¬ 
men. In Jericho, 15 miles to the 
north-cast, on the western edge of 
the Jordan Valley, his family had 
long had a small -country house. 
Here he would live. 

From the time of Joshua to 1948, 
Jericho rarely had more than a few 
hundred inhabitants. Now three 
U.N. camps in the surrounding 
desert held 70,000 refugees. All day 
long endless files of women went to 
and fro carrying jars of precious 
water on their heads. Ragged, hun¬ 
gry children gathered in the streets 
while their fathers sat on the kerb 
in sullen, listless silence. 

Whenever Alami walked through 
the town he felt the eyes of the 
refugees on him. A pnjject began 
to form in his mind. Most of these 
men had been farmers; somehow 
thev—at least some of them—must 
be givcji farm work to do. 

But the Jonian Valley at this 
point is a flat trench 10 to 20 miles 
wide—150,000 acres generally re¬ 
garded as uninhabitable. Through 
the valley the muddy Jordan, a small 
stream 40 to 50 feet wide, flows slug¬ 
gishly into the Dead Sea, where 
summer temp'raturc reaches 120 in 
the shade. The earth is baked hard 
and dry and flaked with salt. 
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Alami thought of the Jordan Val¬ 
ley’s immense watershed reaching 
far to the north into the well-watered 
valleys of Svria and the Lebanon. 
Where did all the water go.^ Surely 
the little Jordan carried only a frac¬ 
tion of it? The rest must be flowing 
beneath the desert in underground 
streams like that which broke.out in 
Elisha’s S[»ring. 

At Jericho Elisha’s Spring, a spar¬ 
kling stream of clear water, pours 
out of the ground. Led into irriga¬ 
tion ditches, the water transforms 
the desert into a small paradise. The 
streets are lined with trees and the 
grass is green. For half a mile round 
the town are groves of lemon and 
orange trees. If there were more 
streams underground, an<l if they 
could be tapjx'd by wells and 
brought to the surface, the desert 
could be made to bloom. 

Alami set out to sell his idea. 
Jordan government ministers said 
the vallev was “dead and waste.” 
British technical advisers in Am¬ 
man, Jordan’s capital, assured Alami 
that iKj water could be found in the 
vallev and that even if water were 
found the soil was too saltv to grow 
crops. 

U.N. engineers in Beirut agreed 
with the Hriti.sh. American techni¬ 
cal missions were occupied with 
plans for multi-million-dollar dams 
and irrigation canals. Alami began 
to be something of a joke as he 
went up and down the Middle East 
peddling his proposal. 

Then he made a decision: he 
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would do the job 
himself. 

He had a little 
money available. In 
1944 he had formed 
the Arab Develop¬ 
ment Society, to im¬ 
prove village life in 
Palestine.There had 
been private contri¬ 
butions, and one 
from the govern¬ 
ment of Iraq. Most 
of it had been lost in 
the Palestine War. 

Though admittedly the land 
wasn’t worth a penny an acre, it 
took Alami a long time to persuade 
the government of Jordan to give 
him 2,000 acres, half-way between 
Jericho and the Jordan River. 

He hired 30 refugees from one of 
the camps. They walked to and from 
the job, five miles each way. It was 
July, and the temperature was 120 
degrees. They pecked away, making 
a foot or two a day. In four months 
they got down i 5 o feet. No water. 

January 15, 1950, was the great 
day—they struck water. They let 
down a pitcher and drew it up. The 
water was sweet. The men wept— 
and so did Alami. 

Now a man in Beirut let Alami 
have a pump on credit. Later in 
January water began to flow out 
over the baked earth. First they had 
to deal with the salt in the soil. It 
could be washed out by repeated 
ploughing, flooding and draining 
but Alami couldn’t afford to wait— 
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he needed revenue 
quickly for his ex¬ 
perimental farm. He 
planted crops which 
tolerate salt—barley, 
tomatoes, onions. 
They were his first 
cash crops. 

But, to build up 
the soil, fertilizer 
was necessary. Soon 
all the Bedouins for 
miles round knew 
that Alami would 
buy goat manure. 
Strings of camels brought it, and it 
was spread on the land and ploughed 
in. 

More wells were bored. Every 
one reached water. As the salt grad¬ 
ually leached out, a variety of vege¬ 
tables and grain was planted. Fruit 
trees were set out; oranges, lemons, 
bananas, dates, and trees for timber. 
A poultry farm was started. 

Six months of the year were blaz¬ 
ing hot. But you can make money 
out of a hothouse if you have soil 
and water. Alami found that he 
could make three crops a year. 

Today Alami has 700 acres in full 
production. Ten pumps produce 
200,000 gallons of water an hour. 
There are 10,000 banana trees, 5,000 
citrus trees, 3,000 chickens. The 
yield of vegetable and fruit crops is 
as high as any in the Middle East. 
Markets for the out-of-season fruits 
and vegetables have been extended. 

Some 400 Arab refugees are regu¬ 
larly employed on the farm. Shrewd 
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residents of Amman have taken up 
8,000 acres round Alami and have 
brought 3,000 of them under culti¬ 
vation. They employ nearly 1,000 
refugees. The reclaimed land now 
has a market value of £200 an acre. 

Fourteen hundred refugees made 
self-supporting and given new hope 
arc not many when compared to 
hordes still unaided. But to plant 
and harvest hope where none existed 
before—surely one man may be 
proud of this. 

Alami has now moved on to the 
second and more important part of 
his scheme. All the while he was 
working to reclaim the waste land he 
was nursing a dream. Some day he 
would establish on his 2,000 acres a 
resident school for boys orphaned 
during the Palestine War and the 
terrible mass flight which followed. 
After learning to read and write they 
would be taught modern agricul¬ 
tural methods and a trade: carpen¬ 
tering, shoemaking, tailoring. After 
leaving school each would receive a 
house and a plot of reclaimed land 
on which he would make an annual 
payment out of the profits of his 
farming or trade. There would be 
co-operative marketing and use of 
farm machinery. 

The Ford I'oundation, which has 
a branch in Beirut, was so impressed 
with what Alami had accomplished 
with his experimental farm that it 
agreed to back the school with a 
contribution of $149,000 
The school started in March 1952 
with 18 boys. Today the enrolment 


is 90. The boys live in dormitories, 
produce most of their own food, 
make most of their clothes and 
furniture. Next year the first class 
will leave school and take up farms. 

As soon as he can get the financial 
backing Alami wants a dairy herd 
and a pasteurizing plant, a weaving 
mill, a small tile and brick factory, 
a printing press. He plans to in¬ 
crease the school to 100, then ex¬ 
pand in other units of 100. His 
greatest hope is that there will also 
be units for girls. What is the use, 
Alami asks, of educated, progressive 
farmers if their wives are back¬ 
ward? 

Alami thinks he has proved that, 
with his intensive methods of farm¬ 
ing, three acres will provide a fam¬ 
ily with fexjd and a cash income of 
^100 a year. Others will make their 
living as tailors, cobblers, carpenters. 

Alami would be the last to claim 
that he has solved the refugee prob¬ 
lem. Perhaps its solution depends 
on such big-scale projects as the 
power-dam plan which the U.N. is 
now promoting. It would cost 43 
million pounds and would bring 
about the unified development of 
the whole Jordan Valley by a system 
of dams and irrigation canals. 

Meanwhile, Alami goes ahead 
with his little plan. In the evenings 
he sits on the porch outside the two 
rooms in which he lives and looks 
out over the long vista of fruit trees 
and green crops. He hears the shouts 
of the younger boys at play. Alami 
is a happy man. 



Steps you can ta\e to achieve the power of ‘'creative thinking” 


Soloe That Problem! 


Elliott Danzig 

F,\erutive Dirgctor, Institute for Research in Human Relations, Philadelphia 

E ight businessmen are seated quickly to a simple solution. A test 

round a table; a ninth is at a shows that when the contents reach 

blackboard. First one and then to within three inches of the barrel’s 

another calls out a statement to the top the minimum-weight requirc- 

man at the board: “Lower the scales ment is met. Why not “weigh” the 

to the floor.” “Serve beer at 4 p.m.” barrels with a ruler? The idea saved 

“Send every man’s record to his the company thousands of dollars, 

wife.” The creative-thinking approach 

Is this a game? Far from it. These to problem-solving is being used 

executives are trying to solve a pro- widely today to stimulate scientific 

duction problem: Barrels contain- research, to help employers and cm- 

ing powder are weighed by hoisting ployecs find better ways of doing 

them on to a scale; three men are things, to help individuals solve 

needed for the operation. Question: their personal problems. Training 

Can the barrels be weighed more programmes given to executives in 

efficiently? We have caught the many companies have provided 

husinessmen during a “wild think- strong evidence that anybody can 

ing” stage of a “creative liiinking” increase his creativity if he sets out 

session. deliberately to do so. 

Finally someone asks, “Is our The method of developing origi- 
problcm really how to the bar- nal ideas can be broken down into 
rels? Isn’t it, rather, how to measure recognizable phases, 
fhe contents?” This thought leads Concenfration: Most oi us v/i\\ go 

Condensed from a speech S3 
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to any length to keep from thinking 
persistently about our problems. 
We turn on the radio, we read, we 
talk, we do anything rather than 
think. But it is important to create 
an atmosphere at some time during 
each day when we can hold our 
minds down to answering a single 
question. You will be surprised at 
the increased productivity you 
achieve by dedicating 20 or 30 
minutes a day to concentrated con¬ 
templation. 

John D. Rockefeller was ap¬ 
proached by one of his executives 
who complained that a colleague 
was being paid $50,000 a year and 
yet spent most of his time looking 
out of the window. Rockefeller an¬ 
swered: “If you will look out of 
the window and think the kind of 
thoughts he is thinking, I’ll pay you 
$50,000, too.” 

Defining the Problem: We must 
ask ourselves, “What are the actual 
boundaries of the problem?” Here, 
for example, are nine dots arranged 
in a square: 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

The problem is to connect all the 
dots by drawing four straight lines 
without removing pencil from paper 
and without retracing. Try it. 

Did you first attempt to draw the 
lines within the boundaries of the 
nine dots? Most people do, though 
there is nothing in the rules that 
requires it. The solution demands 
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that some of the lines extend into 
the space outside the dots. We 
should avoid imposing limitations 
that arc not inherent in our prob¬ 
lems. 

Charles Kettering, famed head 
of General Motors’ research staff, 
speaking to members of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
told how he came to develop the 
electric self-starter. A listener ob¬ 
jected, saying, “But you have used 
more current through the wires than 
established formulas allow.” 

“I was not interested in formulas,” 
Mr. Kettering replied. “I was sim¬ 
ply interested in trying to start an 
automobile.” 

Keep your mind on starting the 
car, not on formulas. 

Preparation: Collect all available 
information on the problem. Turn 
to the library, to what other people 
have done in similar situations, to 
all other sources vou can think of. 
Don’t discard a possible solution 
because “we tried it once and it 
didn’t work.” Maybe it will work 
now, under changed conditions. 

Solutions from similar situations 
may be helpful, but none is likely 
to fit your situation exactly. Exer¬ 
cise your creativeness by drawing on 
solutions from several other situa¬ 
tions, by turning and twisting them 
to fit your needs. 

Wild Thinking: When the so- 
called logical solutions have been 
exhausted without finding one that 
is completely satisfying, it is time 
to move on to the “wild thinking” 
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stage. In this you give your mind 
free rein and say, or write down, 
whatever comes into your conscious¬ 
ness about the problem. Most of 
your shots will go wild, but the 
more there are the better is the 
chance that some will hit. 

Wild thinking is difficult for 
many people. Our education teaches 
us to place a great deal of emphasis 
on critical thinking; we like to show 
off our brilliance by picking flaws 
in others’ ideas. But forget the pos¬ 
sibility of ridicule; let your imagina¬ 
tion soar and give every wild as¬ 
sociation of ideas a chance. 

In one session of wild thinking 
a group of executives tackled as a 
practice problem “How to eliminate 
washing-up.” The wild solution 
that won the prize was that the 
plates be made of a gelatinous sub¬ 
stance and at the end of the meal be 
eaten for pudding. This may seem 
ridiculous, but much the same idea 
netted a Syrian chef a fortune for 
his invention of the ice-cream cone. 

A. N. Whitehead, the philos¬ 
opher, said, “All truly great ideas 
seem somewhat absurd when first 
pn^poscd.” Commodore Vanderbilt 
dismissed George Westinghouse and 
his new air brake for trains with the 
remark that he had no time to waste 
on fools. When Dr. Fritz Zernikc 
took his new phase-contrast micro¬ 
scope to the celebrated Carl Zeiss 
works at Jena, Germany, he was 
told, “It is impractical; if it were 
not we would have produced it al¬ 
ready.” Yet the same microscope 
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won for Dr. Zernike the Nobel 
Prize for physics. 

Diversion : If you labour long and 
no satisfactory solution appears, you 
will almost surely experience frus¬ 
tration. Creative people—writers, 
artists, composers, research scientists 
—often feel completely “blocked.” 
If you have this experience, forget 
the whole business and turn to 
something entirely unrelated. Your 
mind will continue to operate on 
the problem unconsciously. And this 
diversion stage may help to remove 
mental or emotional blocks that 
have kept you from the answer. 

Insight: From diversion we can' 
hope to come ft) illumination. You 
may be travelling in a train, sitting 
on a park bench, walking down a 
country road when you suddenly 
come upon that mt'st exciting and 
rewarding of all human experiences; 
insight. It is a mystic glimpse into 
the secret heart of things, a clear 
and sudden understanding that has 
always fascinated mankind. Shake¬ 
speare called it “the spell in which 
imagination bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown.” It came to 
Isaac Newton when in the fall of an 
apple he saw the law of gravitation. 

It is not rare. A salesman, through 
sudden insight, may discover a new 
use for his product, A debtor, pon¬ 
dering the complex symptoms of a 
patient, will suddenly arrive at a 
life-saving diagnosis. Sometimes this 
.stage appears in defining a prob¬ 
lem, as in the case of a sudden rec 
ognition that one is not restricted 
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to the nine-dot boundary. Some¬ 
times a series of insights leads to 
the final creative product. 

Verification and Modification: If, 
after cautious critical assessment, 
the originator is still convinced that 
the new idea has value, he may then 
go on to consider possible improve¬ 
ments. These modifications need 
also to be approached from a crea- 


Muscongus Joins the United States 

Excerpt from "Along New England Shores” 

A. hi y ait V err ill 

NTii. RECENTLY the littlc island of Muscongus, a few miles off the New 
England coast, was an independent republic. Government surveyors, 
mapping the coast when Maine joined the Union, failed somehow to in¬ 
clude Muscongus, though it is three miles long and famous as the home 
of the Indian Chief Samoset, who saved the Plymouth Colony from 
starvation in 1621. 

The islanders, probably unaware that they had been overlooked, were 
considered American citizens within the jurisdiction of the neighbouring 
town of Bristol until politics entered the scene, 

In i860, when Abraham Lincoln was a presidential candidate, Bri.)tol, 
staunchly Republican, discoveretl, on counting the votes, that Demo¬ 
cratic Muscongus had carried the town. Consternation reigned until 
some sharp lawyer remembered that, officially, Muscongus did not exist. 
The Muscongus votes were tleclarcd invalid and Bristol saved its poli¬ 
tical face; but the islanders thereupon refused to pay taxes to Bristol. “We 
are willing to support tlie United States,” they declared, "but not the 
town of Ffristi)!.” 

From that time on, Muscongus remained a w'holly independent islantl 
republic, though within the territorial waters of the United States—a 
prosperous little fishing community of about 120 contented people with 
their own town meeting form of government. It would probably have 
remained a no-man’s land indefinitely had not the need of a post office 
brought it into the fold. It had always been the custom for the barber- 
storekeeper-postman to row to the mainland for mail, and this was some¬ 
times dangerous. Since a post office could not be established on territory 
not officially part of the United States, the islanders swore allegiance 
to the United States, and the strange republic of Muscongus passed out 
of existence. 



tivc, imaginative point of view. 
Freedom of imagination is the key 
that unlocks many a problem, in¬ 
cluding the problem of the nine 
dots: 




This I Believe 


Hy Janies A. Michcner 

Distinguished author of “Tales of the South Pacific,’' tvho is a member of 
the Stvarthmore Meeting of the Keligious Society of Friends 


Condensed from a statement for Edward Murrow’s notable series of five-minute broadcasts 
on which men and women in all walks of life present their personal philosophies 


^ REALLY believe thai every 
i man on this earth is my 
brother. He has a soul like 
mine, the ability to understand 
friendship, the capacity to create 
beauty. In all the continents of this 
world I have met such men. In the 
most savage jungles of New Guinea 
I have met my brother and in 
Tokyo I have seen him clearly walk¬ 
ing before me. 

In my brother’s house I have lived 
without fear. Once in the wildest 
part of (juadalcanal I had to spend 
some days with men who still lived 
and thought in the old stone age, 
but we got along together fine. 

Once in India I lived for several 
days with villagers who didn’t 
know a word of English. But the 
fact that I couldn’t speak their lan¬ 
guage was no hindrance. Differences 


in social custom never ke[)t me from 
getting to know and like savage 
Melanesians in the New Hebrides. 
1 hey ate roast dog and I ate Spam 
and if we had wanted to emphasize 
differences I am sure each of us 
could have concluded the other was 


nuts. But we stressed similarities 
«'ind so long as 1 could snatch an 
issue” blanket fo; them now and 


then we had a fine old time with 
no words spoken. 

I believe it was only fortunate ex¬ 
perience that enabled me to travel 
among my brothers and to live with 
them. Therefore I do not believe it 
is my duty to preach to other people 
and insist that they also accept all 
men as their true and immediate 
brothers. These things come slow. 
Sometimes it takes lucky breaks to 
open our eyes. I had to learn grad¬ 
ually, as I believe the world will one 
day learn. 

To my home in rural Pennsyl¬ 
vania come brown men and yellow 
men and black men from round the 
world. In their countries I lived and 
ate with them. In my country they 
.shall live and eat with nie. Until the 
dav I die mv home must be free to 
receive thc.se travellers and it never 
seems .so big a home or .so much a 
place of love as when some man 
from India or Japan or Mexico or 
Tahiti or Fiji shares it with me. 
For on those happy days it reminds 
me of the wonderful affection i 
have known throughout the world. 

I believe that all men are my 
brothers. I know it when I see them 
.sharing my home. 
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Michener of the 
South Pacific 


N ever has there been such need 
as now for Americans to know 
their Asiatic enemies and respect 
their Asiatic friends. And no popu¬ 
lar writer has done more than james 
Michener to interpret Asia to Amer¬ 
icans, In seven years he has intro¬ 
duced the world of the trans-Pacific 
into almost every American home. 

Last January the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical South Pacific 
based on Michener’s short-story 
series, shut down in New York after 
five years and 1,925 performances. 
The next week, Michener’s sixth 
book about the people beyond the 
setting sun, a novel laid in Japan, 
made its appearance. Called Sayon- 
ara, it is destined to the attention 
of millions via the stage and the 
films. 

James Michener is 47 years old. 
He was born in New York and was 
adopted by a Quaker family in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. At 14 he 
ran away: “I bummed across the 
country on nickels and dimes. Be¬ 
fore I was 20 I had seen all but 
three of the 48 states.” He worked 


as a “dispenser of soft drinks, paper 
carrier, hotel watchman, and was a 
sports columnist at 15.” On his 
various bumming trips round the 
country he says that he “was picked 
up and entertained by not less than 
50 families who made me stay with 
them and share their food* and 
friendship. This made me an in¬ 
curable optimist.” 

He also became an actor, won a 
scholarship to Swarthmore College, 
graduated sttmma cum laude in 
1929, then attended St. - Andrews 
University in Scotland. (In all the 
12 schools and colleges he attended 
he never failed to come first in his 
class.) 

Michener taught Literature at the 
George School near Philadelphia, 
moved on to the state teachers col¬ 
lege at (xrecley, Colorado. At 33, he 
was a visiting history professor at 
Harvard University, then an editor 
at the Macmillan Publishing Com¬ 
pany in New York, He enlisted in 
the U.S. Navy in 1944, served as 
senior historical officer for the South 
Pacific, and wrote the short stories 
which, first published in The Saturn 
day Evening Post, became the nu¬ 
cleus of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Tales of the South Pacific. 

When not travelling about the 
Pacific, Michener lives with his wife 
and his adopted son in rural Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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J HE TEST of good manners is being able to put up pleasantly with bad 
ones. 




Condensed from Newsweek 



A French manufacturer demonstrates the value of the biggest 

industrial idea of our time 


French Lesson in Productivity 


By O. K. Armstrong 


ME MORXING 

in the au¬ 
tumn of 1951 the 
proprietor of 
Manufacture de 
Chaus sure 5 ROC, 
a shoe factory at 
Autun, France, 
parked a new car 
in the courtyard of 
his plant and hung 
a sign on it —*‘La 
voiciC' (“Here it 
is! ”) This was the 
first car delivered 
under a plan 
whereby Maurice 
Oouheret rewards his workmen for 
length of service. Each of four 
workers who have been longest in 
M. Douheret’s employ would drive 
it a week at. a time, in rotation. The 
factory would assume responsibility 
for maintenance and servicing. 

At lunchtime that day 1 saw em¬ 
ployees surrounding the car, pat¬ 
ting Its shiny surface proudly. 

“Look! It is for me and my 


comrades!” ex¬ 
claimed Stephane 
Blctry. “Where in 
all France could 
one find a boss like 
ours?” 

M. Bletry was 
expressing the loy¬ 
alty of all the 
ROC workers to¬ 
wards a man recog¬ 
nized throughout 
his nation as a 
leader in the move¬ 
ment for greater 
productivity 
through a four- 
point combination of modern ma¬ 
chinery, higher w’ages, lower prices 
and better working conditions. Dur¬ 
ing the last five years M. Douheret’s 
employees have more than doubled 
the plant’s output. The factory is 
proof that French industry can free 
itself from binding traditions and 
obsolete equipment. 

Autun nestles in a lovely area of 
Saone-et-Loire, some 180 miles 
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south of Paris. It was founded by 
the Romans and on the town’s edge 
is the best-preserved amphitheatre 
in all France. Athletic events are 
still staged there, with spectators 
sitting on the rows of ancient stone 
seats which their forebears occupied 
2,000 years ago. For centuries life in 
Autun has changed very little. 

The ROC factory began as a 
leather tannery, built by Maurice’s 
father; later it made wooden shoes. 
When Maurice served his appren¬ 
ticeship at a work-bench there he 
was continually suggesting ways to 
cut costs. Finally he convinced Papa 
Douherct that wooden shoes were 
on the wane and that he should 
make leather shoes. They called 
their shoes ROC (solid as a rock). 

In 1938 Maurice joined a number 
of other young French manufactur¬ 
ers in the Centre des feunes Patrons 
(Association of Young Employers), 
dedicated to raising the standard of 
living through greater produc¬ 
tivity.* 

“We had to create a new public 
opinion,’’ Maurice Douheret re¬ 
lates. “Employers were mortally 
afraid that modern methods would 
result in ‘overproduction’ and cut 
their profits. Workers resisted mass 
production lest it cause unemploy¬ 
ment. Our nation’s economy was 
bogged down.’’ 

Douheret assembled facts and 
figures: It took a French worker 
four times as many man-hours of 

• See "The 'Young Employers’ of France,” 
The Reader's Digest, October, 1950. 


labour to buy a bicycle as it did an 
American worker. French shoe- 
factory workers produced an aver¬ 
age of two pairs a day; workers in 
neighbouring European countries 
produced four. 

As a first step Maurice improved 
working conditions. He installed 
more comfortable chairs for the 
workers, shortened the distances 
between cutters and stitchers. Re¬ 
sults were so gratifying that he de¬ 
termined to ferret out every cause 
of worker fatigue. One .day he 
noticed that a girl had to work with 
her arm lifted. He raised her chair 
eight inches, allowing her to work 
on a level with her machine, and 
the amount of leather she cut 
almost doubled. 

As a result of such improvements 
production went up and costs came 
down. Even more important, there 
began the growth of that intangible 
but extremely valuable asset, a feel¬ 
ing of comradeship between owner 
and employee. 

The next step was a ten per cent 
pay rise. Other shoe manufacturers 
descended upon Douheret. “This 
will spoil the shoe-labour market 
and set a bad example for other in¬ 
dustries,’’ their spokesman declared. 

“Since I raised wages productivity 
has gone up,’’ answered Douheret. 

“That’s just the trouble,” came 
the retort. “You wi'l make too 
many shoes and have to lower your 
prices to sell them.” 

“I plan to lower prices,” Dou¬ 
heret said calmly. The delegation 
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left, warning that such ideas would 
lead to bankruptcy. 

“They simply could not under¬ 
stand,” Douheret told me. “It was 
traditional for the French employer 
to pay his workers as little as pos¬ 
sible, sell his product for all the 
traffic would bear and combine to 
shut out competition. Now we arc 
showing that higher wages and 
greater consumption also mean 
profit.” 

At the start of World War II 
Maurice Douheret went to the 
front. On his return his father gave 
him entire control of the factory. 

Several ROC workers were de¬ 
tained throughout the war as 
prisoners. Douheret employed mem¬ 
bers of their families whenever he 
could, and made sure the families 
had enough to eat. I talked to one 
of the workmen who had been a 
prisoner for five years. 

“Our patron kept my wife and 
two children alive while I was 
gone,” he told me. “Best of all, he 
kept alive their hope. He insisted 
that I would return, and my family 
believed him.” 

Douheret now installed one im¬ 
provement after another. By 1949 
production reached 400 pairs of 
shoes a daj —a rate per worker 50 
per cent above the national average. 

Then he took a big step: he in¬ 
stalled an endless-belt “assembly 
line.” His foremen and employees 
were sceptical. Would not such ma¬ 
chinery mean fewer workmen.? M. 
Douheret promised that no one 


would be laid off; in fact, with 
greater production even more em¬ 
ployees could be engaged. 

The ROC tapis roulant was the 
first to be installed in any shoe fac¬ 
tory in France. Its moving surface 
travels past workers stationed at 
tables or machines. On it are placed 
pieces of cut leather; as the belt 
moves along, skilled hands shape 
and stitch the shoes. This, plus im¬ 
proved cutting and stitching ma¬ 
chines and the reduction of the 
types of shoes from 20 to four, cut 
ROC costs an average of 300 francs 
a pair and jumped output to 500 
pairs daily. 

DouhcTct now proposed that 
when the 500 pairs had been made 
each day all hands could go home. 
Soon employees were leaving 45 
minute.s early. Then they informed 
Douheret that instead of quitting 
early they preferred a full nine-hour 
day, with an output of 550 pairs of 
shoes, and ten per cent increase in 
wages. He agreed. In three months 
they were producing 600 pairs daily. 
Greater production called for ex¬ 
panded operation, and in two years 
the number of workers grew from 
120 to t()0. 

Naturally, I'^ouhcrct’s programme 
made a shining target for attacks by 
Communists and other radicals. 
Time and again troublemakers fried 
to win away the loyalty of ROC 
workers. One day a Communist 
demanded time to talk to the em¬ 
ployees. “Go right ahead,” Dou¬ 
heret said. To the assembled 
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workers the Red spokesman 
shouted: “Monsieur Douheret is 
oppressing you. His speed-up 
methods are driving you to slavery.” 

“Wait a minute, mon 
called out a veteran ROC man. 
“Can you find us a better place to 
work, with better wages?” The 
workers laughed at the agitator’s 
red face, and went back to their 
machines. 

Upon the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950 leathei costs jumped 35 
per cent. Though forced to increase 
prices Douheret was able to keep 
them substantially below the gen¬ 
eral market. Many other shoe fac¬ 
tories cut [)ersonncl or shortened 
time to 34 hours a week; Douheret 
kept his plant going 45 hours. In a 
1951 report to the Minister of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs ROC’s proprietor 
proudly declared: 

“This year we produced 180,000 
pairs of shoes, sold them at 1,000 
francs per pair cheaper than our 
competitors, while maintaining 
equal quality. Meanwhile we main¬ 
tained full cmplovraent.” 

Then, one night in May 1953, 
ROC factory was burned to the 
ground. By nine o'clock the next 
morning Douheret had a telephone 
connected beside ibe blackened 
broken walls and was answering 
calls from his customers. One call 


was from an official in another city, 
begging him to start a factory there. 
Douheret politely refused; he could 
not leave Autun and his fellow 
workers, some of whom even then 
were shovelling away the debris. ■ 

With insurance money and his 
own capital Douheret built a new 
factory, equipped with the most 
modern machinery. Just 60 days 
after the fire a public ceremony 
marked the opening of the works 
which now produce about 700 pairs 
of shoes a day. 

Walking briskly with me beside 
the assembly line, Maurice said, 
“Even a fire can be a blessing in 
disguise. Look at the new improve¬ 
ments everywhere!” 

Douheret is no longer branded 
as a man of radical ideas. His meth¬ 
ods arc gaining wide acceptance 
among leaders of management and 
labour in France, and his plant is a 
mecca for the managers of many 
European industries who come to 
study its production methods. 

Last December the government 
conferred on Maurice Douheret his 
most cherished recognition: Chev¬ 
alier of the Legion of Honour—for 
distinctive service to the nation. 
M. Douheret’s co-workers will ex¬ 
plain to you that the award was 
given to him for taking them in as 
partners in greater prcxluctivity. 


C HAP invited his girl friend to go to the dog races. On the way 
to the track she was unnaturally quiet. “Fve been thinking,” she 
said finally. “Dog races? Who rides them?” 


■Walter Davenport in Collier s 



One of the strangest academic 
hoaxes in history 


The Eight Lives 
of 

Marvin Hewitt 

By Herbert Brean 



T he bizarre story of Marvin 
Hewitt, who, though he 
never finished secondary 
schoc , posed as a doctor of philos- 
ophy in physics and successfully 
taught a host of abstruse courses at 
several universities, begins in Phila¬ 
delphia, where he was born 32 years 
ago, the son of a police sergeant. 

When he was ten years old Mar¬ 
vin wandered into a public library 
and chanced on a book entitled 
Functions of a Complex Variable. 
Without understanding it he dimly 
sensed the stark beauty of its ad¬ 
vanced mathematical concepts. He 
returned to the library and other 
books on mathematics. After a 
while he began to understand them. 
He also began buying books in the 
field and by his early teens had built 
up a sizeable library. No one in his 
family or among his playmates 
could understand him. 


“I did not relate to other chil¬ 
dren,” says Hewitt. “I was an 
isolate.” 

Regular schoolwork bored Mar¬ 
vin and at 17 he left school. A half- 
dozen confused, deeply unhappy 
years followed. He yearned to go to 
the university and study mathe¬ 
matics and physics. Instead he 
worked in factories and goods yards. 

“It was boring as aitch,” says 
Hewitt, who docs not use profanity, 
liquor, tobacco or coffee. 

One day he read that a new mili¬ 
tary school needed a senior prepara¬ 
tory school teacher. Hewitt an¬ 
swered the ad, describing himself 
as a Temple University undergradu¬ 
ate. He got the job. 

On his first day as teacher, facing 
the class, he found himself being 
looked up to, and his personality 
unfolded like a bud in the spring 
sun. For the first time in his life 
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Hewitt felt confident and at home. 

When the military academy 
closed at the end of the spring term, 
Hewitt studied university cata¬ 
logues, with their brief staff bio¬ 
graphies, selected a name he liked 
and boldly used it in applying for 
a job as aerodynamicist at an air¬ 
craft factory. Though aerodynamics 
is almost all complex mathematics 
Hewitt had no trouble in holding 
the job. But he had chosen the name 
of a man so prominent that after a 
month he knew he could not escape 
discovery. He left. 

Towards the end of the summer 
Hewitt applied for a job as physics 
teacher at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, saying he 
was “Julius Ashkin of Columbia 
University.” (The real Ashkin was 
about his age, had had a promising 
career at Los Alamos and was about 
to start teaching at the University of 
Rochester.) As Ashkin, Hewitt was 
engaged as a part-time instructor at 
$1,750 a year. “Did they take ad¬ 
vantage of me! ” he remarks. 

Teaching at the College of Phar¬ 
macy was a pleasure. The very col¬ 
lege students he once envied now 
listened to him with wide-eyed ad¬ 
miration as he did calculus in his 
head. Teaching itself never caused 
Hewitt trouble, then or later. 
“They gave me a copy of the text¬ 
book to be used and told me how 
much I was to cover,” he says. “I 
just mapped it out by lessons.” 
In departmental examinations his 
classes scored as well as others. 


By spring Hewitt was eager to get 
the salary to which he felt Julius 
Ashkin was entitled. He began writ¬ 
ing to other colleges. Growing in 
technique, he threw in the “Christie 
Engineering Company” as a refer¬ 
ence, after first getting letterheads 
printed in that name and engaging 
a secretarial service to take care of 
letters. In due time the “Company” 
received an inquiry from the Presi¬ 
dent of Bemidji State Teachers Col¬ 
lege in Minnesota, as to the quali¬ 
fications of their physicist, Julius 
Ashkin. Hewitt sent back a glow¬ 
ing testimonial for Ashkin. When 
he got the job, at $4,000 a year, he 
married. 

He told his wife, Estelle, that he 
had taken some degrees in someone 
clse’s name and thus must teach 
under that name. 

Life at Bemidji was pleasant; 
Hewitt spoke at town meetings 
about the atom bomb, bought a car 
and began to enjoy life. But there 
were minor vexations. The Presi¬ 
dent had attended Columbia, so 
Columbian Hewitt-Ashkin had to 
mug up on the staff and students. 
And Estelle’s people wanted to visit 
the newlv-weds. Hewitt, after nerv- 
ously pondering the considerable 
risk in so small a town, had dared 
to lease a post-ofTtce box under his 
own name so that Estelle’s unsus¬ 
pecting family could write to her 
as Mrs. Hewitt, but he begged his 
wife to delay their visit. 

But teaching undergraduates at 
Bemidji soon began to bore Hewitt, 
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and he got blit his Christie letter* 
heads again and wrote to uni¬ 
versities where he could associate 
with minds he regarded as more 
equal to his own. When he received 
a request for a personal interview 
from Dr. Alfred Weber of the 
physics department of St. Louis 
University, Hewitt underwent an 
ecstasy of terror and hope. He fin¬ 
ally declined the interview on the 
grounds that he could not get away. 
He was appointed by post, at a 
pleasant $4,500 a year. 

To Hewitt, teaching at St. Louis 
University was enormously satisfy¬ 
ing. “We offered the Ph.D. degree 
there,’’ he says with pride. He 
taught mainly graduate courses— 
nuclear physics, statistical mechan¬ 
ics and tensor analysis. His students 
liked him and his colleagues re¬ 
spected him, though they occasion¬ 
ally noticed odd gaps in his know- 
Icclgc of basic physics. 

There were narrow escapes. An¬ 
other professor at St. Louis went 
occasionally to the Argonne Na¬ 
tional Laboratory at Chicago to do 
research. Once he returned and told 
Hewitt that he had run into an old 
friend—a man who had worked 
with Ashkin at Los Alamos. Hewitt 
broke into a cold sweat over what 
might come next. But nothing did. 
Thereafter, every time the other 
professor journeyed to Argonne, 
Hewitt quietly died. Other conver¬ 
sations with the friend of Ashkin 
were reported to him, but never 
once did they give him away. 


In the spring of 1948 the Physical 
Review published a scientific paper 
by Ashkin, and listed him as at the 
University of Rochester. Hewitt 
went to Weber and casually re¬ 
marked that it mentioned Rochester 
because that was where he had done 
the work on which it was based, a 
normal academic courtesy. 

Towards the end of the year, fear¬ 
ful of staying longer at St. Louis, 
Hewitt once more began writing to 
universities. Soon he received a 
cordial invitation from the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah. 

Utah unrolled its red carpet for 
brilliant young Julius Ashkin. He 
was met at the Salt Lake City air¬ 
port, interviewed deferentially by 
the President of the University, en¬ 
tertained and driven about the city. 
Utah liked Ashkin and checked his 
references at St. Louis and Colum¬ 
bia. Both agreed that Julius Ashkin 
was an adornment to any teaching 
staff. They did not check at 
Rochester. 

Utah offered him $5,800 a year as 
a full professor. The move from as¬ 
sistant to full professor normally 
takes ten years. (At Rochester the 
genuine Ashkin was still an assistant 
professor.) 

At Salt Lake City, Hewitt's re¬ 
markable luck became fantastic. In 
checking on him the university was 
assured by a dean at Columbia that 
there had actually been two Ash- 
kins there, one of whom was some¬ 
where in the U.S. Mid-west. If 
Hewitt needed anything to insure 
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him against discovery, that seemed 
to be it. 

But a couple of weeks later he 
received a letter addressed to “Dr. 
Julius Ashkin (?).” It was from the 
real Julius Ashkin. Besides request¬ 
ing that the masquerade stop, Ash¬ 
kin wrote: 

“Let me assume that you are 
versed in theoretical physics and 
that you arc fundamentally a decent 
man. I should then be willing to 
help you to relieve yourself of what 
must have Income an almost un¬ 
bearable burden. It is on these as¬ 
sumptions that I have decided not 
to take any immediate steps to 
notify any university officials.” 

Despite Ashkin’s marvellous gen¬ 
tleness, Hewitt was sof)n summoned 
to the oflice of the university Presi¬ 
dent and there told that the uni¬ 
versity had information he was an 
impostor. Hewitt denied that with 
spirit. They showed him a letter of 
proof; Hewitt was so shaken he does 
not know to this day who wrote it 
(it was fn)m a Rochester staff 
member'). 

Utah generously olfered him his 
choice of two humane plans. Either 
he could stay on at Utah as a re¬ 
search fcll(»w and legitimately (and 
probably quickly) earn the degrees 
he had usurped or he coulrl transfer 
to another university and get his 
degrees there. But Hewitt was in no 
•ondilion to weigh such things. He 
slunk back to Philadelphia and his 
mother’s ht)me and settled down to 
a life of private ignominy, sup¬ 


ported by his and Estelle’s families. 

But by the spring of 1950 Hewitt 
was sufficiently recovered to write 
to a teacher’s placement agency that 
(Jeorge Hewitt, D.Sc., Johns Hop^ 
kins university graduate and for¬ 
merly research director for the Radio 
Corporation of America, was avail¬ 
able. 

As a reference Hewitt gave the 
name of a non-existent vice-presi¬ 
dent of RCA and also supplied an 
address for him in Camden, New 
Jersey, RCA headquarters, vyhere 
Hewitt could pick up letters. A few 
weeks later Hewitt was appointed 
to teach electrical engineering at the 
University of Arkansas College of 
Engineering. 

In Arkansas Hewitt leaped into a 
frenzy of scholarly activity. For a 
regional engineering society he pre¬ 
pared and read a paper, “The 
Orthogonality Property in Micro- 
wave Transmission.” He presented 
another on “The Theory of the 
Electron” at a meeting of the 
Arkansas Academy of Science, and 
he worked on two research pro¬ 
grammes. 

"i'hcn an R('A talent scout, seek¬ 
ing likely young engineers, visited 
Arkansas’ Dean Branigan “RCA, 
eh?” said Branigan. “Oh yes. We 
have your former research director 
here, you know. (Jeorge Hewitt.” 

“Who^” asked the RCA man. 

Once again Hewitt made the 
painful retreat to Philadelphia. But 
now, with small twin sons to win 
bre.'id for, he could not afford to. 
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brood. He reappeared, briefly, as 
CHflord Berry, an Iowa State col¬ 
lege Ph.D., and sold himself to the 
New York State Maritime College. 
But history repeated itself. His bore¬ 
dom with undergraduate teaching 
again grew. He tried technical in¬ 
dustry, but to his surprise found it 
more difficult to crash than teach¬ 
ing. He gave that up and became 
Kenneth Yates, an Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity Ph.D. in physics. In January 
1953 he obtained a mid-year ap¬ 
pointment to teach at the University 
of New Hampshire. 

One of the young men in his 
theoretical-physics and relativity 
classes the following autumn noted 
odd lapses in his professor’s knowl¬ 
edge. He looked in American Men 
of Science, found Yates listed as 
working near Chicago for an oil 
company and went to the Univer¬ 
sity heads with his suspicions. 

Hewitt admitted everything as 


usual ('‘I always do all I can to 
straighten things out”) and, as 
usual, quietly resigned. But, not as 
usual, the story this time leaked out 
to the newspapers—a national page- 
one story. 

What he will do now not even 
Hewitt knows. He talks of industry, 
of writing a book, of going to an¬ 
other country. But he also says 
wistfully, ‘‘If they’d only let me ^ 
a professor, I’d never want anything 
else or lie. I lied only to get those 
jobs. I was a good teacher. I’ve 
never really hurt anyone.” 

No one ever claimed he did. 
Hewitt caused himself more trouble 
than he caused anyone else. Asked 
recently how he felt about his un¬ 
masking, he said: “It was a relief. I 
knew that it was finished for 
keeps.” 

And then Hewitt smiled at the 
friend he was talking to. “Or,” he 
asked, “don’t you think so?” 


The Answer Men 

On Name That Tune, master of ceremonies Keel Benson asked a sailor 
whether he liked blondes, brunettes or redheads. 

Answered the sailor, “Yes.” K. E. Kenyon in The Ameman Weekly 

“What made you decide to be a parachute jumper?” Garry Moore 
asked a contestant on Yve Got a Secret. 

“A plane with three dead engines.” -Comributcci by Anthony j. jvttiio 

When a man was unable to identify the song “Jealousy” on Name 
That Tune, Red Benson prompted: “What emotion would you feel if 
you saw another man dancing with your wife? It ends with a y.” 

“Sympathy,” blurted the contestant. —Contributed by w. c. Ken»ier. jr. 



A noted minister and marriage counsellor sheds some 
useful light on the eternal problem: 

How to Live with a Woman 

By Margaret Blair Johnstone 


M ost men get married for just 
one reason: to live with a 
woman. Ever since Adam, the prob¬ 
lem has been how to do it. I don’t 
have all the answers, but after i8 
years as a minister and 14 as a wife 
I'm sure 1 have some. 

There’s no formula for under¬ 
standing a woman, but there’s a 
secret I’ll let the men in on. Often 
a woman has to be illogical, for a 
gO(xl psychological reason: it may 
be the only way she can make her 
husband act like a man. 

Masculinity is clear-cut, decisive, 
self-directing. It is masculinity to 
which femininity responds, 'rhere- 
fore a woman very often has to say 
no in order to challenge or stimu¬ 
late. “Don’t remember mv birth¬ 
day,” says Mar\—because she is 
hungry for him to remember, to be 
aggressively thoughtful. Small won¬ 
der that, when even that challenge 
doesn’t prtxl his masculinity, she 
weeps. 

Usually the woman who seems to 
6S 


be completely unreasonable is starv¬ 
ing emotionally becau.se her hus¬ 
band isn’t making his rightful mas¬ 
culine contribution to the combina¬ 
tion. He’s not aggressive enough. 
He never makes suggestions. They 
never go out unless it's her idea. 
Then it’s always up to her to say 
where they will go. 

“You don’t love me,” a wife says. 
What she really wants to say is, 
“No matter how I try, you take 
everything for granted. You never 
say you love me. I often wonder if 
you do. Perhaps if I tell you what 
I really fear—if I say you don’t love 
me—you’ll tell me you do.” 

Illogical ? Not really. Most women 
are hungry for recognition: women 
who have given up a career for 
marriage, women who feel left be¬ 
hind by their husbands' expanding 
profc.s.sional or business interests, 
wt)rncn trying to fill in the empti¬ 
ness left by children who have 
grown up and gone aw'ay. 

Men usually satisfy their hunger 
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for recognition through their jobs, 
but often they deny the same satis¬ 
faction to a wife. They don’t discuss 
their own work with her and they 
show no interest at all in her work. 

One of the happiest women I 
know is the wife of a busy doctor. 

1 asked that doctor if he had any 
special rule for marital serenity. 

He told me his father—also a 
physician with erratic hours—reg¬ 
ularly took what he called “family 
time” from his crowded schedule. 
He has vivid memories of his father 
performing some such act of thought¬ 
fulness as bringing in a flower from 
the garden for his mother’s hair. 

On the day he got married his 
father gave him a card. On it was 
written: “R for married happiness: 
A doctor’s home is only as happy 
as he makes it. Remember: ‘Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.’— 
Lord Byron.” 

That prescription is not limited 
to a doctor’s home. 1 once heard a 
lorry driver correct his wife when 
she gave her occupation as house¬ 
wife. “You’re not a housewife— 
you’re my wife,” he said. “And 
your occupation is home-maker.” 
That man had discovered what 
living with a woman involves. 

Possibly the most troubled men 
arc those who can’t^put their finger 
on what’s bothering their wives. 
“What gets into women, anyway?” 
many a man asks. “I earn a decent 
living. We have a comfortable home, 
three wonderful kids. What more 
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can she want? Why this continual 
discontentment and restlessness?” 

There’s an answer to that. 

A marriage begins when a man 
and woman take each other “for 
better, for worse.” In the marriage 
vows we say in effect, “Never again 
will it be* you and 7 ; from now on 
it’s M/e.” 

Most couples know that feeling of 
emotional and spiritual unity—^in a 
shared glance across a crowded 
room, the house we build or furnish, 
the luxuries we do without, the 
children we have, the worries we 
weather, the rows we survive in the 
shakedown of our early differences. 
All the.se shared experiences build 
what the psychologists call the we- 
feel. It is the life source of marriage. 

When that unity breaks down, the 
trouble starts. A word, an act, even 
a gesture can do it. For just an in¬ 
stant we lose that feeling of being 
one. The first loss of the we-fecl 
may be just a momentary retreat 
into the loneliness of 7 and you. If 
you arc .sensitive you wf/n’t let it go 
further than that. 

One man I know did an expert 
job of fostering this unity of feeling. 
His wife was in the kitchen one 
evening; he was working on the 
lawn when fricnd.s pulled into the 
drive. They looked at the family 
car and said, “Who sma.shed your 
wing, jack?” 

jack leaned on the lawn mower 
while his wife stood still, her hands 
in the dish-water. “Well,” she heard 
him say, “it was this way: The 
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other night I backed the car into the 
garage carelessly. I knew it was too 
close to the door-jamb, but I didn’t 
move it. Next morning when Jean 
drove out she almost took the jamb 
with her. I think we both smashed 
that wing.” 

If a man and wife establish an us- 
against-the-world feeling, and never 
lose it, their marriage will be prac¬ 
tically invulnerable. 

Domination never brings marital 
security. A survey of several thou¬ 
sand marriages by experts on family 
relations showed: Of wife-domin¬ 
ated marriages, only 47 per cent 
were happy. Of husband-dominated 
marriages, only 61 per cent were 
happy. But of 50-50 marriages, 87 
per cent were happy. 

That 50-50 arrangement which 
means marital harmony is surpris¬ 
ingly easy to find. If your wife seems 
perverse, try this little experiment: 
the next few times you get hot under 
the collar come right out and sav, 
“I’m wrong.” 

This is the most disarming tactic 
available to you. The first thing vou 
know vour wife will be saving, ‘Oh 
no, you're not, I'm wrong.” 

Then leave it there. Don’t go on 
to bicker over who’s wrong. Respect 
your differences. Don’t fight—re¬ 
member you’re both on the same 
side. 

Most of us need a lot more fun in 
the adventure of living together. 
Is your wife difficult, mot)dy, rest¬ 
less.^ Well, how long has it been 
since you’ve gone out for dinner 


and to the theatre.^ When did you 
last visit friends or have friends in.? 
Wiien did you last surprise her.? 
Perhaps you can get inspiration 
from this little story: 

At the table across from me at 
luncheon the other day sat a woman 
and her teen-age daughter. The 
woman reached into her coat pocket 
to get her handkerchief. With it she 
pulled out an envelope. “What’s 
that, Mother.?” the girl asked. 

“Why, 1 don’t know,” said the 
woman, opening it. Then Jier face 
lighted up as a pair of silver ear¬ 
rings fell into her hand. “Oh, 
Nancy, just look,” she said. “Now 
isn’t that just like your father, and 
it isn’t even my birthday!” 

If you could have seen the joy and 
pride passing between mother and 
daughter you would have paid 
tribute to the man who could sur¬ 
round a woman with such happi¬ 
ness. The same aura of happiness 
must have hovered over a woman 
whom Ignace Paderewski once 
noticed in the back row in a uni- 
versitv chapel. “Of what are you 
thinking.^” asked the famous pian¬ 
ist. 

“I’m ju.st thinking how much 
happier I am than I ever thought I 
would be.” 

“You mean that you, a mature 
woman, are hap[)ier tiow than vou 
were as a schoolgirl.?” 

“Of course.” 

“Madam”—and Paderewski 
bowed — “I want to meet vour 
husband.” 




Invincible Blonde from Brooklyn 


By Malcolm BurJ^i 

HE GIRL WAS 17, Small, blondc 
and fragile, the gently reared 
daughter of a New York merchant. 
Now, with her Peruvian bride¬ 
groom, she stood before the huge, 
thatched jungle hacienda called 
Soledad—Spanish for Solitude, 
Solcdad, owned by her husband’s 
rubber-baron father, spread for miles 
beyond eye’s reach. I'o the west rose 
the massive Andes, crazily carved by 
plunging streams. Eastward, lay the 
great Amazon Basin, through which 
the couple had passed—first by 
creaking freighter that stopped at 
every cluster of huts for 2,400 miles 
up the river, then for five days by 
ancient launch to Yurimaguas, an 
adobe trading post. Then another 
week by canoe up smaller streams, 
sleeping under mosquito nets. 


and Michael Scully 

In Amazonia, the jungle that has 
routed many a man, Lillian de 
Acosta learned that she could do 
anything she had to do 

Lillian de Acosta winced at every 
strange sight and sound—the In¬ 
dians with red-striped faces, the 
dark forest noises of tapirs, pumas 
and monkeys, the slithering of giant 
iguanas across the clearings. She 
gave fervent thanks that this was 
only a visit. Her husband, educated 
at an American university, had an 
engineering future in New York. 

“It’s amazing, Alberto! she ex¬ 
claimed. “But what an impossible 
place to live! ’’ 

That was in 1926. Later, i.n New 
York when the depression struck. 
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she was to find that the impossible 
was essential. Alberto’s father died 
and all that was left of the Acosta 
family fortune was Soledad and a 
couple of houses in Yurimaguas. 
Alberto and Lillian went back to see 
what they could salvage. 

Today Lillian de Acosta is the 
most fabulous figure of Peruvian 
Amazonia, a vast wilderness. Still 
slight, blonde and cameo-featured 
at 45, she could ornament any 
society. But her job is to run Sole- 
dad—single-handed, since Alberto 
died in 1947—and she does it with 
a flaming will that is the admiration 
of her friends in Yurimaguas. “We 
should redraw the map to put in a 
tiny volcano,’’ said one. “That 
would be Dona Lillian.’’ 

Overcoming illness, tragedy and 
financial loss that would have sent 
most women to sanatoriums, the 
timorous girl from Brooklyn has be¬ 
come the serene mistress of a jungle 
life that has routed many a male 
adventurer. To the 800 Chayahuita 
Indians who surround her in the 
barely penetrable domain, she is the 
law, spiritual adviser, family coun¬ 
sellor, overseer—in a word, the 
patrona, the near-final authority in 
all things. 

Two contrite tribesmen once 
shuffled into her office to confess: 
“We have just killed the old man- 
witch, senora. He was putting evil 
spells on everybody.” They tor^k her 
by canoe to the witch’s hut, an hour 
upstream, where a look convinced 
her that the witch was very dead. 


August 

from skilfully applied machetes. 
Docilely the two escorted her back 
to Soledad where they stood by, 
unfettered, for days until a runner 
returned with federal police to take 
them away. 

“That’s how the Chayahuitas 
are,” Dona Lillian says. “Honest 
by their lights, amazingly innocent 
in most ways, wholly fatalistic, and 
still bewildering.” 

The patrona's daily routine begins 
before dawn, continues until mid¬ 
day heat makes a two-hour break 
imperative, then resumes until dusk. 
Some 200 of Soledad’s acres are 
given to conventional agriculture. 
There are 65 head of cattle, fields of 
corn, rice, beans and manioc, plus 
papaya, pineapple and other fruits. 
The patrona spends half her time 
as overseer, acts as her own veterin¬ 
ary surgeon and often wields a 
machete to set the pace for her 
workers. 

The rest of the vastness is pure 
jungle, the heart of Soledad’s econ¬ 
omy. From it come rubber, wild 
hides, nuts and Lechea caspi, a plant 
whose sap is in rising demand as 
a chewing-gum ingredient. Dona 
Lillian rides down to market in 
Yurimaguas once a year on a raft 
flotilla manned by Chayahuitas. 

In the store wing of the main 
house, Dona Lillian buyer, banker 
and storekeeper to vSo Chayahuita 
jungle workers. She supplies work¬ 
ing clothes, bright cloths, ammuni¬ 
tion, fish hooks, knives, brilliantine, 
lipstick (for those facial stripes) and 
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other wares. In his own good time, 
often after months of credit, the 
Indian pays with rubber. “If any¬ 
one’s exploited round here, it’s the 
senora,” says the sehora. 

The Indians realize that she is a 
useful buffer against the civilized 
world. She regularly visits their 
widely scattered rancherias, some a 
day’s journey from the main house. 
She keeps them out of hospitals, out 
of gaol when she can, and she has 
even helped to exempt them from 
the army on the ground that such 
discipline and confinement would 
be fatal. 

That could well be true. The 
Chayahuita ignores amcebas, throws 
off malaria casually and is miracu¬ 
lously free of venereal disease; but 
let him catch a cold, and he dies of 
pneumonia. (A case of measles set 
off an epidemic that left 21 dead.) 

By what metamorphosis did the 
timid blonde bride become the con¬ 
fident patrona of Soledad.*’ The 
change dates back to the birth of her 
first child in 1927, in Brooklyn. 

The baby, named Austin, devel¬ 
oped spasms of the glottis that 
choked his breath. Doctors inserted 
a metal breathing tube, but warned 
her that he was likely to die at any 
time. “He will Lillian replied 
flatly. 

She began a life of 24-hour vigils, 
drinking coffee pr^igiously, will¬ 
ing herself to sleep little and lightly, 
so that at the first hint that the tul^ 
was clogging she could whisk out 
the lining, clean it and replace it. As 


the child grew, he learned to care 
for the device by day, but her night 
watches went on until he was 15. 

When Austin had to go to Lima 
for further schooling, his mother 
went along to try an experiment 
that doctors said was hopeless. Sleep¬ 
ing by day, she stayed awake for 50 
consecutive nights. Deliberately she 
withdrew the tube, first for a few 
seconds, then for minutes, half an 
hour, an hour. In the end, the sleep¬ 
ing boy breathed normally through 
the night. Doctors watched with 
her in a hospital room for three 
nights, then confirmed the incred¬ 
ible. Her son could sleep safely 
alone. 

The self-imposed discipline of 
those 15 years made a quaking girl 
into an amazing woman. “It taught 
me I could do anything I had to 
do,” she reflects soberly. 

During World War II things be¬ 
gan to hum at Soledad. Armies 
needed quantities of barbasco root, 
source of rote none for insecticides, 
and the plantation was alive with 
the stuff. For four years Lillian de 
Acosta handled the roots like fire¬ 
wood, putting them through a cur¬ 
ing process. Then one day her right 
arm suddenly lost all feeling, white 
streaks appeared in her hair and 
violent rashes on her body. Gas 
from the drying barbasco had had a 
paralysing effect on her nerves. 

She spent much of the next three 
years with bewildered doctors in 
Lima, but the arm still dangled use¬ 
lessly. She was resigned to a perma- 
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nent paralysis until, back at Soledad, 
the Indians told her of a medicine 
they made by soaking shavings of a 
jungle bark in water. ^'Chuchuhua- 
sha,'" they called it—“good for 
malaria, rheumatism, pains in the 
lungs—many things.” 

It was a murky liquid whose 
smell and taste suggested quinine. 
Sipping it daily, despite the vile 
taste, she began to feel generally 
more fit. One morning she realized 
with a start that in getting out of 
bed she had used her arm. Pain- 
fully, experimentally, she flexed her 
fingers. In a week she could close 
themonsmall objects. A few months 
later she was swinging a machete. 

“Why shouldn’t I be converted to 
jungle medicine?” the patrona asks. 
“In ten years, along with this arm 
business, I’ve been told by doctors 
that I had sinusitis, diabetes and 
tuberculosis of the spine. Each was 
successfully treated by chuchuhm- 
sha or something else that these 
simple souls have been making for 
centuries. If the pharmaceutical peo¬ 
ple ever really explore this region 
they will start a medical revolt'- 
tion. 

Dona Lillian’s vitality today is at- 

4 4 

tested both by her appearance and 
by her day’s work. When the day is 
done she reads voluminously. Once 
she had another relaxation, a gramo¬ 
phone. It had one drawback. “I was 


for ever killing snakes round the 
thing,” she relates. “Then die spring 
broke one day. No more snakes. I 
decided not to get a new spring.” 

She views the future at Soledad 
with serenity. Changes have come 
rapidly to Amazonia since World 
War II began. Aeroplanes, a rail¬ 
way and two motor roads now con¬ 
nect it with coastal Peru. One 
proved oil field exists, and geolo¬ 
gists, confident that there is a major 
pool under the matted forest, are 
exploring the region. Agricultural 
experts have expressed belief that 
much of the Amazon headwater 
country can be turned into rich 
grassland and, in time, a major 
source of beef. Dona Lillian is bring¬ 
ing in two Indian bulls to streng¬ 
then and expand her scrub herd. In 
\ urimaguas, now grown to a town 
of 10,000, she has a dependable 
market. 

“I’ve come to love life here,” she 
says. “We came back here because 
we had to, but now I wouldn’t 
leave.” 

She waved at the dark tangle of 
forest. “Tho.se night cries out there 
are nerve-racking until you come to 
know what they mean. Then you 
think of simple creatures communi¬ 
cating with one another, and it’s all 
very orderly, even soothing. There’s 
a kind of peace here you won’t find 
in many places in the world today.” 


l^indness is one thing you cant give away. It always 
comes bacl{. 



By Wilfred Funk 


Of the 20 one-syllable verbs in the following list, 11 are directly from Middle or 
Old English. They look easy but don’t let them fool you. First write down your 
own definitions of the words you think you know. Then check the word or phrase 
you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on next page. 


(1) fend (fend)—A: to be fussy. B; ward 
off. C: displease. D: digyess. 

(2) coiich (kouch)—A: to put into words. 
B: advise. C: deceive. D: curl up. 

(3) pend (pend)—A; to hang. B; delay. 
C: compel. D: become curved or crooked. 

(4) delve (delv)— A: to hide. B: make 
laborious research. C: be coy. D: be secretive. 

(5) slough (si off)—A: to get muddied. B; 
shed. C: slump. D: slide or slip. 

(6) slake (slake)—A: to smooth out. B: re¬ 
cede. C: satisfy. D: become careless, 

(7) spew (spu)— A: to detest. B: pour forth. 
C: generate or give birth. D: spurn with 
disgust. 

(8) flag (flag)—A: to grow tired. B; beat 
with a stick. C: celebrate. D: waste time. 

(9) rue (rod)—A: to regret. B: weep. C: 
resent. D: become homesick. 

(10) rout (rout)—A: to defeat completely. 
B: send ly a certain way. C: j//r up or 
arouse. D: riot. 


(11) bask (bask)—A: to lie down. B; be 
modest. C: luxuriate in pleasant warmth. 
D: flatter. 

(12) quail (kwalc)—A: to cower. B: sneak. 
C: turn white. D; grow chilly. 

(13) thwart (thwau rt) —A : to enrage. B: strike 
vigorously. C: choke. D: oppose and defeat. 

(14) spawn (spawn)— A: to spread about. 
B: spit out. C: bring forth. D: refuse with 
scorn. 

(15) tend (tend)—A: to sympathise. B: have 
a bent or aptitude. C: delay. D: offer. 

(16) gibe (jibe)—A: to stick or poke. B: 
cheat. C: taunt. D; shift sail with a following 
wind. 

(17) wrest (rest)— A: to try to force an 
opponent to the ^ound. B: twist into a dis¬ 
torted shape. C. conquer. D: snatch forcibly. 

(18) heed (heed)—A: to hesitate. B; be¬ 
ware of. C; listen attentively. D: be positive 
about. 

(19) pose (poz)— A: to try to hinder. B: 
influence strongly. C; assume as a fact. D: 
present for discussion. 

(20) feint (faint)— A: to challenge. B: grow 
weak. C: withdraw. D; make a sham attack. 
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Answers to 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) fend—B; to ward off; keep off; as, 
"They tried desperately to fend off 
defeat." A variant of defend through 
Middle English and Old French from the 
Latin defendere, “to ward off." 

(2) couch —A: to put into words; express; 
as, "We have received messages couched 
in the most moving terms.” Through 

‘ the French coucher from the Latin 
collocare, co!-, “together," and locare, “to 
place,” 

(3) pend—A: to hang; remain undecided; 
depend; as, “The signing of the treaty 
pends on the decision of the Parliament," 
Through Middle English from the Latin 
pendert, “to hang.” 

(4) delve—B: to make lalK)rious research; 
to work for knowledge; as, “1 le began to 
delve into media'val history.” Old English 
del fan, “to dig.” 

(5) slough— B: to shctl ; to cast off as dead ; 
as, “The snake sloughs off its skin.” 
Middle English slu^h, related to the 
German schlanch, “skin.” 

(6) slake—C: to satisfy; lessen the force 
of; allay; quench; as, “Here is a drink 
that will surely slake your thirst.” (^Id 
English slacian, from slaec, "slack.” 

(7) spew - 11; to eject front the stomach; 
pour forth; as, “Propaganda continues 
to spen' front press and radio.” Frotn the 
Old English word spitvan, “to spit.” 

(8) flag - .A: to grow tired; droop; hill 
off in vigour and interest; as, ‘“J'ow^rtls 
the end of his long speech attention 
seemed to /%.” 

(9) rue--,A: to regret extremely; have 
cause to be sorry for; as, “He w'ould rue 
that one act all the rest of his days.” From 
the Old English word hreowan, “to 
grieve.” 

(10) rout— A : to defeat completely; put to 
flight; as “to roui the cnemv.” 'Through 
Middle English and French from the 
Latin rumpere, “to break.” 


(11) bask —C: to luxuriate in pleasant 
warmth; as "bask in the sunshine.” 
From the Scandinavian badhask, “to 
bathe oneself.” 

(12) quail—^A; to cower; tremble; shrink 
from facing danger or pain; as, “The 
people will not quail before the grimness 
of their job.” 

(13) thwan—D: to oppose and defeat; 
prevent someone from accomplishing 
something; as, “'Iherc are men who try 
to thwart the will of the nation.” Middle 
English tbwert, “across,” 

(14) spawn—C: to bring forth abundantly; 
generate or produce; as, “The decision 
only served to spawn a multitude of new 
evils.” From the l.atin expandere, “to 
expand.” 

(15) tend - B; to have a bent or aptitude; 
move or incline towards; as, “Young 
people today tend to grow better and 
better.” From the Latin tendere, “to 
extend.” 

(16) gibe —C: to taunt; sneer; scoff; as, 
“All he did was to gibe at her misfortune.” 
From the Old French giber, “to handle 
roughly.” 

(17) wrest --D: to snatch forcibly; wrench 
oi rake violently; as, “'I'hey will pay 
dearly for every inch of ground they 
wrest from us.” The (Md English 
wraestan from wriihan, “to writhe.” 

(18) heed —C: to listen attentively; con¬ 
sider carefully; as, “You should heed 
her advice.” From the Old English 
word hedan, “to heed.” 

(19) pose—D; to present for discussion; 
propound; propose; as, “We must con- 
siflcr the great questions that an armis¬ 
tice w'f)uld pose," French poser, “to put 
up.” 

(20) feint -D; to make a snam attack; 
mislead by some false mt>vc; as, “A 
clever boxer, he w't>uld feint with his 
left and then come in with his right.” 
(^Id French feindre, “to feign.” 

1 ocabulary Ratings 


20 correct.excellent 

19-17 correct.good 

16-13 correct.fair 






What science knows about the magical processes of the human mind 


Wondrous Storage Battery — 

THE BRAIN 


By Bruce Bliven 


ow do people think? How 
are we able at will to sum¬ 
mon up mental images of places 
seen years ago? What is the mysteri¬ 
ous process involved in reason? 

B^ause of brilliant laboratory 
work carried on in several countries 
in recent years we are beginning to 
find the answers to these questions. 
In essence, the physical process is 
electrical. 

The human nervous system— 
brain, spinal cord and nerves—con¬ 
tains what is substantially a wet-cejl 
electric battery, generating a direct 
current of about a tenth of a volt— 
roughly 1/20 as much as a flash¬ 
light battery. The electric charge 
is created by two body chemicals, 
sodium and potassium, operating 

• 

Hru;f. Bi.ivtN, for a long time one of the 
editors of the New Repuhlic, is a student of 
modern science. His most recent brKik in the 
fielfi is Preview for Tomorrow: The Un¬ 
finished Business of Science (Alfred A, 
Knopf, t() 53 ). 


on nerve tissues bathed in a fluid 
that is chiefly water. As each section 
of nerve fibre receives an electrical 
impulse it triggers a reaction in the 
next section, so that impulses travel 
instantly to and from the marvel¬ 
lously intricate message centres of 
the brain. 

To get a faint idea of what is going 
on continuously in the brain and the' 
spinal cord, think of 1,000 telephone 
switchboards, each big enough for 
a city like London, going full tilt 
receiving and transmitting requests, 
questions, orders. 

How is this donc.^ Each brain cell 
is capable of putting out two tiny 
tendrils, which hook up with the 
tendrils of two adjacent cells. They 
can he connected and cn^ss-con- 
nected* in countless combinations. 
Through its incredible ability to 
hook together thousands of rever¬ 
berating circuits in a fraction of a 
second—each representing a mem¬ 
ory or an idea—the brain is able to 
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bring together into one grand circuit 
the data needed to think and make 
decisions. 

Many scientists believe that every 
experience of our lives is recorded 
and preserved by these electrical cir¬ 
cuits, including millions that we 
seem to have completely forgotten. 
Psychiatrists have found that when 
a patient tries day after day he can 
recall buried incidents of his child¬ 
hood, even though he invariably be¬ 
gins by saying, “I don’t remember 
a thing.” 

One theory is that every memory 
is carried in the form of a closed cir¬ 
cuit—an electric impulse travelling 
round a loop of cells in the brain. 
The electrical charges representing 
a memory presumably go round and 
round, constantly renewed by the 
sodium-potassium process, as long 
as we live. 

Since our senses report, automa¬ 
tically and continuously, everything 
that we see, touch, hear, smell or 
taste, the avalanche of impressions 
would be overwhelming if there 
were not ways to sort them out. 
Fortunately at many points in the 
nervous system there arc tiny gaps, 
called synapses, which prevent mil¬ 
lions of minor signals, such as a one- 
degree change in temperature, from 
getting through. The electrical im¬ 
pression from any one nerve fibre is 
not strong enough to jump across 
one of these breaks, but the impres¬ 
sion from a large bundle of fibres 
transmitting simultaneously can do 
so. 


A good example of this protective 
mechanism is the retina of the eye, 
which has about lOO million light- 
sensitive cells capable of transmit¬ 
ting an impression. But there arc 
only about one million nerve fibres 
leading back into the brain. Thus, 
before it can reach the brain, an im¬ 
pression has to be strong enough to 
command the response of at least 
100 cells. 



THE BRAIN 


There arc three main message cen¬ 
tres in the brain. Each part receives 
and acts upon messages appropriate 
to its special functions. The medulla 
oblongata (see illustration) takes 
care of automatic functions like 
breathing and the pumping of the 
heart. The cerebrum with its cover- 
ing of grey matter in turn is the 
seat of consciousness, memory, rea¬ 
son—in short, the human person¬ 
ality. The cerebellum controls the 
voluntary action of the muscles, 
partly on orders from the cerebrum. 
A reflex action, like withdrawing 
your foot when it is tickled, might 
be handled by the spinal coid alone. 

The size of the brain area used by 
each part of the body is governed by 
the amount of conscious control the 
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member requires—the more control, 
the larger the brain area. For ex¬ 
ample, the hands and fingers, which 
can perform highly complicated 
mancEUvres, require a brain area 
much larger than that set aside for 
the legs. (The tongue and lips also 
require a proportionately big brain 
area.) 

How are light, sound, tempera¬ 
ture and the other aspect's of the ex¬ 
ternal world translated into seeing, 
hearing, feeling? All we know is 
that certain physical conditions 
cause our sense organs to transmit 
electrical messages to the appropri¬ 
ate receiving area in the brain, and 
that the quality of the sensation is 
determined by the pattern of im¬ 
pulses received. 

While the brain is exposed during 
an operation a small electrical charge 
applied to the nervous tissues where 
sight and hearing are recorded can 
make a patient see flashes of light or 
hear buzzing, ringing or knocking. 
Stimulation to a speech centre will 
cause the individual to cry out like 
a baby but not to indulge in articu¬ 
late speech, which is too compli¬ 
cated for such stimulation. 

When these experiments are per¬ 
formed on individuals who are con¬ 
scious (brain tissue is not sensitive 
to pain), they report that they do 
not feel as though some external 
force were causing the babylike cries 
to be uttered. On the contrary, they 
feel a strong but inward compulsion 
to cry out. 

In many cases messages go simul¬ 


taneously to more than one of the 
four main parts of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, Sometimes these centres arc 
required to co-operate, sometimes 
not. You huddle deeper under a 
blanket on a cold night on orders 
from the cerebellum, but the mes¬ 
sage might also go up as high as the 
cerebrum and cause you to dream 
of the Arctic. But these are “low 
priority” messages. An important 
.signal, such as the smell of smoke 
in the night, alerts all the message 
centres, sets the electrical circuits 
flashing at a furious rate and leads 
to conscious action. 

Many actions that require a great 
deal of conscious attention the first 
time they are performed can after¬ 
wards be shunted down into a part 
of the brain functioning at a lower, 
less conscious, level. Riding a bi¬ 
cycle, swimming and other skills 
which initially demand thought 
(cerebration) gradually become 
automatic or reflex actions. We also 
learn to discard from consciousness 
unwanted messages that are many 
times repeated. Thus a city dweller 
sleeps through the sound of traffic 
but is awakened in the country by 
the crowing of a distant rooster. 

When do we become too old to 
learn? Never. Learning is associated 
with the ability to create new rever¬ 
berating electric circuits in the 
brain, and as long as that power re¬ 
mains you can continue to acquire 
new knowledge and skill—even at 
90. 

W'hat causes mental disturbance? 
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In both retarded mentality and cer¬ 
tain types of insanity there is dam¬ 
age eitncr to the brain cells them¬ 
selves or to their electrical processes. 

Excessive anxiety, ungovernable 
rage and other unreasonable states 
of mind evidently result from elec- 
trical circuits that get out of control. 
Some mental illnesses seem asso¬ 
ciated with the inability to bring to¬ 
gether a sufficiently large number 
of the reverl)erating electrical cir¬ 
cuits of the brain. The deluded in¬ 
dividual who thinks he is Napoleon 
is able to use the circuits that con¬ 
tain the name of Napoleon and the 
fact that he was a general. But he is 
unable to connect with these circuits 
the ones that should tell him that 
Napoleon was somebody else who 
died many years ago. 

What constitutes genius? Pre¬ 
sumably the highly gifted person has 
some inborn capacity to co-ordinate 
his electrical circuits unusually well. 
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This much is certain; the wisest 
man in history, whoever he may 
have been, did not in a lifetime use 
more than a tiny portion of the ca¬ 
pacity of his brain. The more we 
learn, the greater the store of mem¬ 
ories on which we will be able to 
draw. The more we exercise the 
function of combining hundreds of 
circuits into larger ones, the easier 
it becomes, and the more extensive 
these circuits will grow to be. 

The late Sir Charles Sherrington, 
the great authority on the brain, 
after pointing out that man’s brain 
is, in proportion to his weight, far 
larger than that of any of the ani¬ 
mals, suggests that its evolution is 
still continuing: “Nor is the brain’s 
ptesent state, we may suppose, 
more than an interim phase, on the 
way to something else, something 
better, we may hope.” 

Can any more exciting prospect 
be held out to mankind? 
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The Modern Whirl 

Bachelor's advice on cocktail-party behaviour: “Always stand in front 
of the biggest mirror in the room. Every woman in the place will see you 

before she leaves.” —Georjjo Fuermann in Houston Post 

The most popular number on the radiogram in one bar and grill is a 
record which is nothing but the sound of a lot of typewriters going. It’s 
playerl every time one of the regulars phones home to report he’s working 
late at the office. * —Bin Vaughan, NANA 

Officials of an American university made a survey to see what wor¬ 
ried a new student the most—the hectic pace, classes, exams, athletics, 
dates or finances. 

The biggest worry turned out to be, “Where can I park my car?” 

—AP 
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Ruiz Cortines: 

New Hope 
for Old Mexico 

By Michael Scully 

I N December 1952 when Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, a grave, shy- 
mannered man of 61, became 
Mexico’s 48th president, he said: 
“Everyone in this government is 
going to work and ... be honest.” 

The inaugural crowd in the mar¬ 
ble Palace of Fine Arts salted that 
pledge heavily with scepticism, for 
beside Ruiz sat shrewd, crowd¬ 
charming Miguel Aleman, the out¬ 
going president. Under Aleman an 
unmatched decade of prosperity 
and uncontrolled public spending 
had reached its peak, and the crowd 
knew Ruiz as ‘‘Aleman’s man”— 
personally honest, it was said, but 
naive and tractable. Aleman’s spon¬ 
sorship 'nad raised him to a key 
cabinet post. Now, it was generally 
assumed, he would become the 
sober new front behind which the 
old clique would carry on as before. 

No more inaccurate political ap 
praisal was ever made. Ruiz Cor- 

Condensed 



They thought he’d be a puppet, 
but this surprising president 
outwitted the Mexican poli¬ 
ticians and is putting his country 
in order 

tines’ words had hardly reached 
print when he began letting off 
bombs under the log-jam of cor¬ 
ruption, privilege and swindling 
that was choking the nation’s econ¬ 
omy and destroying its moral values. 

Bomb One: his list of key ap¬ 
pointments contained few Aleman 
intimates. 

Bomb Two: he halted the lavish 
public-works programme until each 
scheme could be re-surveyed and 
every peso accounted for. Millions 
were saved. 

Then Ruiz published his own 
certified personal assets— £12,000 
—and ordered every official to do 
the same on taking office and on 

om World 
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leaving it. He fcturncd the presi> 
deni's monthly “special expenses" 
cheque of 1^500 with the com¬ 
ment : “An otfice-holder should live 
on his fixed salary.” (His is ^380 a 
month.) Politely, he and his wife 
declined some ^18,000 worth of in¬ 
augural gifts, including five motor 
cars. 

“This won’t last,” the sceptics 
said. 

Then Bomb Three went off 
under business groups which, with 
political pay-offs, were monopoliz¬ 
ing building supplies, transport 
lines, basic foods and other fields. 
Ruiz fired their allics-in-office. A 
robe of shady concession deals 
rokc the transport trust. The 
building-materials black market dis¬ 
appeared. 

To frustrate the food monopoly a 
federal agency imported food staples 
and sold them in competition with 
the price-fixers. Such measures, 
and threats of more, quickly cut 
food costs. Price-fixing had also 
brought a sharp decline in tourist 
traffic, Mexico’s first source of dollar 
revenue. The president gave Cjus- 
tavo Ortiz Hernan, an energetic 
cx-newspaperman, powers to police 
prices and standards in hotels, re¬ 
sorts and transport. Tourist revenue 
began to climb again. 

The clean-up reached all levels. 
Mexico City dairymen, by bribing 
insj>cctors, had been selling almost 
as much chalky water as milk, and 
butchers had profited by short 
weight. Suddenly new officials be¬ 


gan dumping adulterated nulk and 
testing scales; the whole inspecdon 
corps had been replaced. 

For police chief of the capital 
Ruiz borrowed a trusted army man, 
General Miguel Molinar, who 
quickly gaoled a score of officers for 
bribery and, by wholesale firings 
and transfers, remade the force. 

Like a veteran staff officer sud¬ 
denly shoved into top command, 
Ruiz quickly demonstrated his 
grasp of realities. He recognized, 
for instance, that the ‘‘bite”— 
Mexican euphemism for the solic¬ 
ited bribe—was largely an economic 
problem. Since colonial days under¬ 
paid public servants hud eked out 
their incomes by grabbing a quick 
peso where they found it. But with 
250,000 such employees modern 
Mexico can no longer tolerate the 
practice. Through slashing other 
expenses Ruiz has twice raised 
lower-level salaries by ten per cent. 

Ruiz Cortines is clearly nobody’s 
“front man.” Even the cynics now 
concede that he means what he 
says, and that, most amazingly, he 
is a master at turning his dedsions 
into political profit. 

At each step of his morality cam¬ 
paign the groans of the fast-money 

crowd have been drowned bv the 

/ 

cheers of little voters. Recently he 
doubled his effective applauders by 
pushing through a female-suffrage 
amendment. Wives and mothers, as 
guardians of family pocketbooks 
and moral values, can now make 
their views count at the polls. 
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MAKE MARMITE A HABIT, THUS ADDING 
VITAMINS REGULARLY TO YOUR DIET 


Marmite is a purely vegetable food 
made from yeast and it supplies the 
vitamins of the B group that are par¬ 
ticularly important for good health. 
Children and expectant mothers have 
a special need for vitamins of the B 
group, and in such cases the daily 
use of Marmite is particularly 
advised, as a shortage of these 
Vitamins can cause ill health. 


Everyone benefits from taking 
Marmite, so use it regularly in your 
diet and increase your vitality. 

Marmite is untouched by hand and 
does not contain meat or animal fat. 



D/s£ribut;nf>\gents;— J.-L. MORI SON, SON & JONES (INDIA) LTD. 
3A, Ajmere Gate, Delhi . P.O. Box 6527, Bombay 26 - P.O. Box 387, Calcutta • P.O. Box 1370, Madras 
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RUIZ CORTINES: NEW HOPE FOR OLO MEXICO 


Time has clarified a question that 
grew with the first dizzy months of 
reform: if Ruiz Cortines was not 
Aleman’s puppet, how did he reach 
the presidency? 

Part of the answer is biographical. 
His father, a Veracruz customs 
agent, died during his infancy, and 
the frugality and industry of his de¬ 
vout, determined mother were the 
boy’s earliest lessons. Between her 
sacrifices and his odd jobs, he con¬ 
tinued to study until he became a 
bookkeeper at i6. In 1912 he en¬ 
listed in the defence of Mexico’s 
revolution, but saw little fighting. 
Leaders, spotting his gift for figures 
and analysis, made him a junior 
staff officer. For ten years, until he 
resigned as a major, he aided gen¬ 
erals and politicos while quietly fil¬ 
ing the personalities and lessons of 
the violent era in his card-index 
mind. 

Ambitious executives found Ruiz 
invaluable as a confidential assistant. 
Miguel Aleman, as Minister of the 
Interior, made him his assistant, 
supported him for the governorship 
of Veracruz; then, as president, 
named him to the Interior post. But 
it was an odd case of understanding 
without intimacy. Ruiz avoided 
Aleman’s gay companions, and the 
president, 12 years his junior, al¬ 
ways addressed him respectfully as 
“Don Adolfo.” 

In 1952 the all-powerful govern¬ 
ment party, the PRI, faced a quan¬ 
dary. The industrial boom was 
slowing down; inflation and graft 


were economic cancers. Huge pub¬ 
lic works were half finished, bills 
unpaid. A tide of public disgust was 
rising, along with prices. Ruiz Cor¬ 
tines’ impeccable 40-ycar record of 
government service was the cam¬ 
paign ammunition the PRI needed 
to restore public confidence. He got 
80 per cent of the vote. And, be¬ 
cause he had not sought the office, 
he made no deals. 

Most of Mexico’s present ills stem 
from an era of phenomenal but un¬ 
balanced progress. Twenty years 
ago Mexico was still a land of huge 
feudal estates, rudimentary indus¬ 
tries and almost no roads. Living 
conditions and the death rate among 
its illiterate majority were «ppalling. 

Since 1934 three dissimilar presi¬ 
dents have guided a drastic change. 
Lazaro Cardenas tore the old Mexi¬ 
co apart, turning the big estates into 
communal farms worked 
by peasants with government super¬ 
vision. He nationalized basic indus¬ 
tries and backed a far-left labour 
movement. But he also built schools, 
public-health and social-security 
systems. 

Avila Camacho, during World 
War II, was a stabilizer. He modi¬ 
fied the headlong agrarian pro¬ 
gramme and the Red influence on 
labour and government, concen¬ 
trated on public works, public 
health and a nation-wide literacy 
campaign. Most important, he main¬ 
tained an industrial stability that 
produced fat wartime revenues for 
business and the Treasury. 
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That set the stage for the dynamic 
Aleman to enter in the role of The 
Great Builder. His net achievement 
cannot be disparaged: govern¬ 
ment-built roads, railways, dams, 
ports, refineries, hospitals, housing 
schemes and the most modern uni¬ 
versity layout in America have 
changed the face of Mexico. The 
gain was dramatic, if exorbitantly 
costly. 

Ruiz Cortines inherits three re¬ 
sults of this era of drastic change 
that will tax all his powers: 

1. Prosperity and better health 
facilities touched off a population 
explosion. In 1934 there were ly S 
million Mexicans; today there are 
nearly 29 million. 

2. The communal farms, Car¬ 
denas’ pet project, have failed miser¬ 
ably to meet the rising demand for 
food. (Of 17,600 ejidos covering 55 
per cent of Mexico’s arable land, 
fewer than 1,000 produce efficiently, 
most barely provide subsistence and 
many arc being deserted.) 

3. The industrial boom has cre¬ 
ated big cities full of workers with 
rising living standards. Mexico City 
has trebled in size. With more than 
three million people, it is North 
America’s fastest-growing centre. 

The president’s herculean job is 
to bring agriculture into balance 
with the new industry. Perhaps his 
greatest asset is the growth of 
economic understanding and pat¬ 
riotic responsibility among ordinary 
Mexicans. 

Recently, Ruiz received officers 


of the powerful Oil Workers’ 
Union, seeking new government 
favours. “We can build a prosper¬ 
ous Mexico that will produce more 
wages for all,’’ he told them. “But 
we can do it only by work. You can 
win all that you want by simply 
producing more.’’ 

In the end the union chiefs not 
only agreed, they congratulated 
the quiet man on his unswerving 
policy. 

After a year of economy, reorgan¬ 
ization and plugging Treasury leaks 
Cortines announced for 1954 an all¬ 
time-record budget of 562 million 
dollars with emphasis on roads, irri¬ 
gation, electricity, rural schools and 
other expenditures to benefit farms 
and villages. 

To finance this programme the 
government has begun an intensive 
collection of income taxes, evaded 
by privileged thousands in th<“ past. 

In Ruiz’imperturbable view there 
is nothing wrong with Mexico that 
honesty, diligence and intelligent 
use of available resources won’t 
cure. He is even converting indus¬ 
trialists to the view that their long¬ 
term profits will come from expand¬ 
ing the internal market and creat¬ 
ing a larger body of consumers. 
I’hat can only be done by fattening 
the public employee’s thin pay en¬ 
velope and bringing the farm work¬ 
er’s meagre earnings into line with 
those of unionized industrial lab¬ 
our. If he can do that, he will have 
earned a pedestal beside Mexico’s 
greatest presidents. 
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Little Boys 
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Y SON Geoffrey was 12 last 
summer when he left 
Connecticut to spend a 
month in Wisconsin. We had a big 
night that last night in New York; 
an enormous steak, a good movie, a 
soda fountain, and then, in the hotel 
room, we talked until two o’clock. 
Even the next morning was good: 
the bad hour just before he left was 
splendidly filled by a rigging crew 
hoisting an enormous safe ten 
stories into a Fifth Avenue build¬ 
ing. For half the long taxi ride after¬ 
wards he held my hand in his 
calloused little mitt—an unusual 
demonstration for him—and finally 
he said, “I know you’re worrying, 
but you don’t need to. Til be O.K. 
I’ll be back in a month and every¬ 
thing will be fine.” 

It didn’t work out that way. Fif¬ 
teen days later Geoff had both bul¬ 


bar and spinal polio. The doctor felt 
that if Mrs. Purdy and I weren’t 
there within 24 hours we would not 
see him alive. 

Like many children, Geoff had a 
lively fear of polio. Other diseases 
didn’t impress him. The likelihood 
of paying for it with a visit to the 
surgeon did not deter him from ex¬ 
tracting the maximum speed from 
a bicycle, and at least one of the con¬ 
sequent crashes was so spectacular 
that it took three-quarters of an 
hour to bandage him. My wife’s 
patient and wise upbringing had 
borne good fruit, and the catalogue 
of fears that most children know 
was blank to him. He v/as not 
moved by bigger boys, a mile on 
foot in country darkness, new 
schools. 

But he was afraid of polio. We’d 
noticed that in hot weather he 
would even wash his hands occa¬ 
sionally without being asked. His 
fear was easy to understand, for 
polio deprives a boy of that which 
he values above all else; mobility. I 
remembered Geoff’s saying to me, 
“I guess a person would rather be 
dc;id than all crippled and tied to a 
chair.” 

It was hard to think of him in a 
hospital, far from home, harassed 
by fear. Twelve years are not many 
upon which to draw for solace. It 
seemed to me that he had come into 
a situation bigger than any boy 
should be asked to manage. 

I was to find out that I had sadly 
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underestimated him. His first night 
in the hospital in Eau Claire, Wis¬ 
consin, he considered an idea. It 
seemed to him reasonable that if he 
refused to allow his legs to remain 
immobile he would not lose their 
use. His case, he thought, was simi¬ 
lar to that of a man in danger of 
freezing. He decided he would force 
himself to walk round the room, all 
night if need be. So he sat up in the 
high hospital bed and lowered him¬ 
self to the floor. His legs buckled 
under him and he fell. After a bit 
he crawled across the room to a 
chair, pushed it to the bed, and 
somehow hauled himself up to the 
seat and back on to the bed. The 
whole operation had taken about 
20 minutes. He pulled the covers 
up to his chin and tried to think of 
a better plan. 

Geoff was paralysed to the waist 
and seriously affected above it. His 
bladder was paralysed, and his 
palate and the right side of his face. 
His entire bodv was a single scream¬ 
ing ache. When he arrived at the 
Elizabeth Kennv Institute in Min- 
neapolis after a i lo-mile ambulance 
ride he conceded fear, mostlv be- 
cause he had heard the ambulance 
driver telling a policeman to speed 
up his escort because the bov was 
dying. But he wouldn’t give in. Ten 
days later a doctor said to my wife 
and me, “I cannot tell you that we 
will save his life, but every time I 
see the boy I come away thinking 
that you couldn’t kill him with a 
ba 5 !eball bat.” 


When the palate is paralysed, 
anything swallowed gushes out of 
the nostrils. But there is a limit to 
intravenous feeding, and the patient 
must learn to use ancillary palate 
muscles. It is a painful and lengthy 
process. The nurses at the Kenny 
Institute arc not easily moved to 
tears, for if they were they would 
go mad to see a hundred children 
in agony all together. But one nurse 
did cry. She was trying to teach 
Geoff to swallow broth, and again 
and again it poured out of his nose. 
Finally she stopped. It was enough 
for one day, she said, and they’d 
try again tomorrow. “We’ll try it 
now,” the boy told her. He got it 
down, the eighth time. 

Geoff had never seemed notable 
for persistence. Like most children, 
he was apt to start six schemes in a 
day and finish none of them. His 
teachers often complained, “He 
just won’t stick to it.” We some¬ 
times worried about it. But we 
didn’t know our own boy. His 
teachers hadn’t convin ed him that 
the challenge had come, .that was 
all. When they carried him into the 
Kenny Institute to die, it was all 
quite clear to him and he knew 
what he had to do. 

The story of the broth made me 
think of Geoff ’s good friend, Donny 
Shea, who lives near us. “Shea the 
Scourge,” Geoff called him. A small 
boy with a red-hot fire burning in 
him, Donny could start a riot in a 
convent. He liked a fight, and had 
a good many. He admired Cieoff be- 
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cause Geoff took his fighting seri¬ 
ously too. I once saw the two of 
them hammer each other for 20 
minutes, ignoring a pouring rain. 
The one on the bottoni who 
wouldn’t give up monotonously re¬ 
peated between grunts, “When I 
get up, run, because I’m going to 
kill you.” 

The challenge came for Donny 
one day last spring: a reservoir half 
a mile from the nearest road, frozen 
over; Donnv on the shore and an- 
other boy through the ice a long 
way out, beat and giving up. “Tell 
my father I’m sorry, Donny,” he 
yelled. The Scourge wasted no time 
on sentiment. He picked up a rock 
and went into the water, cracking 
the ice ahead of him with the rock, 
boring a channel like a tiny ice¬ 
breaker. He reached the boy in 
time and hauled him to shore. And 
it had taken him about six seconds to 
work it out and stake his life on it. 

When Donny heard about Geoff 
he said, “Thev’re wrong if they 
think Geoff’ll die. I’hat kid won’t 
die. He’s a real rough kid.” 

They saved (ieoff at the Kenny 
Institute, and when his name came 
off the danger list he said, “I don’t 
feel so bad. Of course, mv legs are 
dead, but the rest of me is alive.” 

We told him thi;re was reason to 


believe that his legs might come 
back. “Maybe yes, maybe no,” he 
said. “We’ll see.” 

Six weeks later, he went to Warm 
Springs, Georgia, where he still is. 

A month after I’d taken him 
there I talked with him on the 
phone. He said he was fine, then 
added, “By the way, Pop, you’d 
better think about getting me one 
of those permanent wheel-chairs, 
the kind you can fold up and put in 
a car.” 

I was too jolted to reply at once 
—we were still counting on his legs 
coming back at that point—and, of 
course, he sensed it. “Well, you 
don’t have to do it right away, you 
know. We’ll wait and see. But you 
start thinking .about it. And will 
you send me .some cashew nuts.'’” 

A couple of weeks later, when 
my wife went down to see him, he 
mentioned the chair again it. a simi- 
larlv circuitous fashion and as 
gently as he could. And so it was 
ordered. 

I haven’t seen Donny Shea lately 
to tell him about it. but I can guess 
what he’ll sav: “ff hcrc’s some fresh 
guy somewhere who has a big sur¬ 
prise waiting for him. He’s going 
to get licked by a kid sitting in a 
wheel-chair. I hope I’m there to 
watch it.” 


Capsule Wisdom 

Past expckiknce should be a guide post, not a hitching post, 

—D. VV. Williams 

The end of wisdom is to dream high enough not to lose the 

dream in the seeking of it. — ^William Faulkner, Smtoris (Harcourt, Brace) 



A prisoner in Russia for it years, Ottmar Kohler performed 
surgical miracles. His only equipment: human ingenuity 


German Doctor’s Odyssey 


Condensed from Christ und Welt 


]. D. Ratcliff 



Munich, Germany, a Red 
Cross clerk pulled a card from 
a filing cabinet. It gave a 
sketchy history of one of the thou¬ 
sands of war prisoners still held in 
Russia after nearly a decade of peace: 
“Captain Ottmar Kohler, surgeon, 
6oth Motorized Division . . . taken 
prisoner Stalingrad January 1943... 
reported in various 
prison camps . . . 

Tarnowje, Solny, 

Tscherkley.. 

The clerk stamped 
a date on the card, 

“Jan. I, 1954,“ and 
with a red crayon 
scrawled across the 
bottom: “Return¬ 
ed.” Thus ended an 
unparalleled story 
of medical adven¬ 
ture. 

In the grime and 
misery of Russian 
prison camps Dr. 

Kohler had performed major sur¬ 
gery without anaesthesia. He ampu¬ 
tated legs and arms with old razor 
blades for lack of surgical instru¬ 



ments. He sewed wounds with cob¬ 
bler’s thread because there were no 
sutures, and drained chest infections 
with a suction device made of two 
wine bottles and a length of old 
rubber tubing. 

For II years, during which he 
treated close on 20,000 patients and 
performed thousands of operations 
—from boil lancings 
to intricate brain 
surgery—he had but 
one substitute for 
drugs and equip¬ 
ment : human in¬ 
genuity. 

Kohler, 46, is a 
mild- mannered, 
deeply religious 
man. He has pale 
blue eyes, and black 
hair now turning 
grey. His doctor 
father died a few 
months before he 
was born, and his 
mother was hard pressed to bring up 
three children. To get his medical 
education, young Ottmar worked 
his way through the universities of 
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Rostock, Vienna and Cologne. He 
started practising in 1934. Five years 
later he was called into the German 
army for an eight weeks’ course in 
military surgery. The eight weeks 
stretched into 15 years. 

In late December 1942 Dr. Koh¬ 
ler was home on leave from the 
Russian front, recuperating from a 
head wound. Friends urged him to 
ask for an extension—it was obvi¬ 
ous the Stalingrad front was caving 
in. Kohler refused. Doctors were 
badly needed at the front. 

Bidding good-bye to his wife, 
Erna, and six-year-old daughter, 
Ute, he boarded a plane for Stalin¬ 
grad. One month later the Russians 
entered the shambles of a hospital 
that Kohler was running in the base¬ 
ment of a bombed-out building, and 
he became a prisoner of war. 

For two days the Russians led 
Kohler and the walking wounded 
northwards through February snow 
and sub-zero weather. At Dubovka 
they moved into a temporary prison 
camp; 2,500 men jammed into a 
winao>Yless, almost roofless, aban¬ 
doned monastery. A medical night¬ 
mare faced Kohler. Typhus was 
raging—killing 100 men a day. 
Soldiers simply pulled blankets over 
their heads and died. Dysentery was 
rife, and so were scrofula, leg ulcers, 
frostbite, gangrene. 

Discipline had vanished. Men 
were openly hostile to officers who 
had led them to this disaster, bitter 
against comrades who competed for 
d^e slender ration of horse-meat 


soup. Somehow, Kohler knew, faith 
had to be restored, faith in God and 
faith in man. Kohler had a tattered 
Bible, the only one in the camp, 
which he passed from man to man 
to be read continuously. He set 
about organizing a medical service 
to meet a desperate need. Treat¬ 
ment of wounds and of disease—any 
treatment—might help restore faith 
in man. 

Clothing was stripped from the 
dead, boiled, and rolled into band¬ 
ages. For surgical instruments Koh¬ 
ler had three old razor blades and a 
pair of worn manicure scissors; for 
medicine, the remnants of first-aid 
kits; for anaesthetic, two blocks of 
wood—to be gripped by the man 
undergoing surgery. 

Kohler boiled his “instruments” 
in a mess tin, and operated with his 
bare hands—and so was in constant 
danger himself, since the slightest 
scratch might cause fatal infection. 

Hunger was an ever-present real¬ 
ity. Prisoners were little better than 
skeletons. After an hour of work 
Kohler’s knees got so wobbly he 
could barely stand. 

Success with minor operations, 
performed under unbelievably prim¬ 
itive conditions, led him to try 
major operations. One man had a 
piece of shrapnel in his back which 
was setting up a focus of infection. 
Kohler opened the wound, drained 
it and fished out the shell fragment 
with a bent pipe-cleaner. 

Another man had a gangrenous 
foot. The infection was spreading 
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1954 

and amputation was the only an¬ 
swer. Lacking a bone saw, Kohler 
would have to amputate at a joint 
—the knee. Was the man willing.? 

“Take the leg, Doctor, It’s no 
good to me,” the man replied. 

Kohler extracted cotton thread 
from the uniform of a man who had 
just died—^to be used to tie off 
arteries. With belts borrowed from 
soldiers he strapped the patient to 
the table and did the operation. The 
soldier’s hands gripped the blocks 
of wood, sweat popped from his 
brow (despite — 20° F. cold)—but 
he withstood the operation and 
made a perfect recovery. 

After six months at Dubovka 
Kohler was moved to Jelabuga in 
the Tartar Republic, where he re¬ 
mained for three years. At this 
camp 5,000 German officers were 
set to work in the forest, cutting 
wood. To ward off illness, Kohler 
launched a programme of preven¬ 
tive medicine. Men returning from 
the forest were so exhausted they 
threw themselves on bunks, their 
clothes wet, their broken shoes sod¬ 
den. The result was frostbitten feet. 
Kohler organized squads of foot- 
rubbers. Before they could get the 
soup they hungered for, every man 
had to base his feet rubbed. Frost¬ 
bite virtually disappeared. 

To combat typhus, Kohler con¬ 
trived an oven out of old oil drums 
in which lice that spread the disease 
could be baked from uniforms. 

At Jelabuga Kohler again had 
to improvise his instruments. He 


sketched what he needed, and me¬ 
chanically gifted prisoners ground 
knives and scissors from bits of scrap 
steel. The most difficult job was 
making an ophthalmoscope—the 
small, circular mirror your doctor 
wears clamped on his head. The 
mirror casts a beam of light and, 
through a hole in the centre, the 
doctor examines eyes, ears or nose. 
One prisoner had a small shaving 
mirror; the problem was to cut the 
hole. A mechanic solved it. For 
three days he laboriously traced a 
circular groove with a steel pick, 
gradually wearing the glass away. 

There was never a lack of patients. 
One man had a thigh shattered by a 
falling tree. Lacking X-ray, Kohler 
had to open the hip and plan his 
operation as he went. With an an¬ 
cient foot-powered dental drill he 
bored holes in the shattered bone. 
With bicycle spokes he wired frag¬ 
ments together. There was no plas¬ 
ter, so Kohler made a cast of cement 
—which had to be removed with 
hammer and chisel when bones had 
knitted. 

Again all his surgical instruments 
had to be left behind when Kohler 
was moved to another camp—at 
Solny on the Volga. 

The new camp was a malaria 
pesthole. Kohler devised smoke 
pots to clear mosquitoes out of tents 
and log huts. 7 'he Russians had 
“norms” for prison camps. Only 15 
men per 1,000 were permitted on 
sick lists. Malaria victims were or¬ 
dered back to work the first day 
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fever disappeared. Kohler refused 
to send men back until they had 
three fcverlcss days. The Russian 
prison director protested until he 
got malaria. On his first fcverlcss 
day he rose from bed, took three 
steps and fell flat on his face. After 
that Kohler had less difliculty. 

Kohler got his most difficult ease 
at Solny: a prisoner whose skull, 
ribs and one arm had been crushed 
by a falling tree. “Let him alone,” 
a guard ordered. “He’ll die any¬ 
way.” 

Kohler refused. With a home¬ 
made knife he peeled back the man’s 
scalp. Using a hand drill from the 
carpenter’s shop, he drilled into the 
skull, and lifted out bone fragments 
with a woodworker’s chisel. A piece 
of crushed brain had to be removed. 
Then the skull was pieced together 
and the scalp sewn with thread from 
the tailor’s shop. Kohler strapped 
the ribs and splinted the arm with 
kindling. For 15 days the patient 
remained unconscious, then awak¬ 
ened and made a good recovery. 

On Christmas Eve, 1948, a Rus¬ 
sian guard asked Kohler’s help. His 
wife had been in labour for four 
days and was weakening rapidly. In 
the peasant’s hut by dim lamplight 
Kohler examined his patient. It was 
a case of placenta pra'via—a grave 
emergency. In this condition the 
placenta—the link between the 
mother and infant—blocks the exit 
from the womb. If it is ruptured a 
haemorrhage fatal to mother and 
child may result. 
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Kohler scrubbed as best he coujd 
and went to work. Using his hands' 
to staunch ha'morrh.ngc he managed 
to deliver a healthy baby and save 
the life of the mother. 

The guard a.sked: “Why did you 
do it.^ You are an enemy prisoner.” 

“Your wife is a human being,” 
Kohler replied. 

Word of the feat spread and other 
Russians came to Dr. Kohler for 
treatment. In all, he voluntarily 
cared for over 3,000 of them during 
his impri.sonment. 

Medicines were always .scarce or 

4 

non-existent. Kohler tried to recall 
primitive remedies used in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. He remembered that ani¬ 
mal charcoal was favoured for dys¬ 
entery. The camp cook raisted 
bones for him. Kohler ground them 
to powder and had a highly elTec 
tive medicine. 

Long ago tannin was used :o treat 
diarrha'a. Kohler extracted tannin 
by boiling oak bark—and again had 
a Li.seful remedy. 

W’ithout an;esthesia to relax mus¬ 
cles repair of hernias was out of the 
question. Tensed muscles would 
pop organs out and they could not 
be returned to place. Again Kohler’s 
memory of the history of medicine 
came in handy. In the Middle Ages 
patients were strung feet up to a 
tree branch. With gravity thus on 
his side a doctor cculd manipulate 
organs back through the hernial 
opening. Kohler tried the procedure 
and it worked. 

“Surprisingly enough,” says Koh- 
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Icr, “the results of such makeshift 
treatments were almost as good as 
we should expect in a well-equipped 
h(»pital. Men who survived the first 
years of imprisonment had a strong 
will to live. They withstood things 
I should never have thought pos¬ 
sible.” 

Kohler was moved 13 times, los¬ 
ing instruments and having to make 
a fresh start with each move. Five 
times the Russians sent him to 
labour camps—to work on roads, in 
forests and on construction jobs. 

In the autumn of 1949 word came 
that prisoners in the camp at Sisran 
were to be returned to Germany. 
Kohler drew the task of arranging 
details—and assumed that he was to 
be among those repatriated. After 
1,000 of the 1,300 men in the camp 
had boarded trains the Russians 
suddenly arrested 300. Kohler was 
among them. Instead of getting his 
freedom Kohler was taken before a 
judge and charged with making 
slanderous remarks about the Rus¬ 
sian revolution. 'Fhe trial lasted five 
minutes and he was sentenced to 
ten years’ hard labour. 

He was put in a gaol cell with 
prisoners who had received similar 
sentences. They were bitter at the 
injustice; Kohler was philosophical. 
“What can you expect,” he asked, 
“of a country that has discarded 

i 

God and embraced materialism.'’” 

After five months in the cell 
Kohler was shipped back to Stalin¬ 
grad and put to work in a hospital 


which prisoners had built. Here he 
felt like a doctor again—there was 
ether, a collection of outmoded sur¬ 
gical instruments, even white coats. 

In December of last year word 
came to move again — Kohler 
thought to another prison camp. A 
thousand men were loaded into cat¬ 
tle trucks and the train started— 
westwards, towards Germany. The 
word spread; We are going home I 

After crossing the border into 
Western Germany, Kohler found 
himself a national hero. Chancellor 
Adenauer was at Camp Friedland, 
the reception centre for returned 
prisoners, to greet him; and Presi¬ 
dent Theodor Heuss was ready with 
the highest decoration he could be¬ 
stow : The (Jreat Cross of the Order 
of Merit. Letters from former pris¬ 
oners poured in, more than 1,000 in 
three days. All told the same story: 
“You saved my life. ...” A job 
awaited him—on the surgical staff 
of Cologne-Merheim Municipal 
Medical Centre. 

At home, in Cologn^'-Mulheim, 
his daughter, Ute, whom he had 
last seen as a six-year-old, had grown 
into a pretty 17-year-old. Her record 
player had broken and she asked if 
he could mend it. Kohler tried and 
failed. 

With the loftiness that character¬ 
izes 17-year-olds the world over, 
Ute shook her head impatiently. 
“You are supposed to be so in¬ 
genious,” she said, “but you can’t 
even mend a record player;” 
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It has its uses, but has anyone seen it in action lately? 


What’s Happened 

TO 

Common Sense? 


By Mary Ellen Chase Profcssot of English, Smith College 


HENEVER I return to the 
isolated Maine village 
where I spend every summer, I am 
pleasantly impressed by the way in 
which my neighbours there hold on 
to certain old terms. 

One of these is qrit, with its com- 
panion, gumption; another is get up 
and get, which in Maine means to 
depend on oneself; yet another is 
common sense. These words de¬ 
scribe the human qualities which 
my neighbours, fishermen and their 
wives, extol above all others. For 
fishing is a hard calling. It de¬ 
mands gumption or, in more polite 
terms, self-reliance, the power of 
decision and the determination not 
to be downed by adverse circum¬ 
stances. 

My neighbours are frankly suspi¬ 
cious of anyone who lacks these old- 
fashioned virtues. They voiced their 
common judgment of a man who 
had lost his lobster traps in a north- 
cast gale and had been bewailing his 
fate with too little reserve. 


“Why don’t he shut his mouth 
and pick up his feet.?’’ they said. 
“You can’t sail straight by takin’ 
time to bawl about bad luck.” 

They and I stem from the same 
rural background. In the country 
school of my childhood, precepts 
were written on the blackboard 
each Monday morning by our “old- 
fashioned” teachers who knew it to 
be their duty to instil iron in our 
souls as well as vulgar fractions in 
our minds. Through the years those 
weekly precepts have proved salu¬ 
tary to me in moments of indecision 
and anxiety. Usually they were in 
terse pro.se: 

It tahes a live fish to swim up¬ 
stream, but any old log can float 
down. 

Don't expect others to bear your 
troubles; they have their own. 

Life isn’t all you want, but it’s all 
you have; so have it. 

Occasionally a rh)me enlivened 
us. One of these I recall as a general 
favourite: 
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WHATS HAPPENED TO COMMON SENSE? 


The mind of man has no defence 
To equal plain, old common sense. 
This homely virtue don't despise, 

If you would be happy os well as wise. 

Parents, too, 50 years ago dealt 
out such robust aphorisms liberally, 
sometimes even sternly, in the up¬ 
bringing of children. I was taught 
early by both precept and example 
that a job once undertaken has to be 
completed whatever the cost^ and 
that no one but the maker of them 
ought to be expected to pay for 
mistakes. 

At the age of ten I undertook the 
job of driving our family cow to 
pasture every morning and fetching 
her at night from May to October 
for $5. In spite of her name, which 
was Constancy, she was unpredict¬ 
able. 

Whimsical by nature and agile of 
movement, Constancy was given to 
hiding in thickets and swamps at 
the close of day and bounding away 
once I had discovered her. I shall 
never forget the exasperations of 
that interminable summer, the ter¬ 
rors which lurked in gathering dark¬ 
ness, the mosquitoes and the black 
flies, the countless tears shed in 
secret. But no one came to my as¬ 
sistance. The job was mine alone, 
as was the hard-earned five dollars 
in October. 

During my life as a teacher I have 
often questioned whether we have 
discovered any worthy substitutes 
foe those teachings which, out- 
ihc^ed as they seem, are rooted in 
/our^history and our ways of life. 


In place of the old sayings we use 
today new words and terms to de¬ 
scribe our states of mind and our 
meeting of those difficulties and 
questions which will always beset 
us. We are now insecure, or ill' 
adjusted, or frustrated, or made in¬ 
effective by a sense of inferiority. 
These new words lack the affirma¬ 
tion and optimism of the old. Im¬ 
plicit in them is the notion that we 
are surrounded by foes difficult to 
defeat. 

The new vocabulary comes into 
use early. We hesitate to look upon 
our children as simply ill-mannered 
or spoiled. We fear that they are 
problem children who need expert 
care lest they become neurotics or 
uncontributive members of society. 

In secondary school and university 
they are surrounded by advisers on 
what they should study, what work 
in life they are best fitted fi'r. They 
are seldom encouraged to face prob¬ 
lems by themselves, to make their 
own decisions and to pay the con¬ 
sequences of their own mistakes. 

Nor are adults free frorn waves of 
anxiety. Too many of us are looking 
about for some panacea which will 
ease the burdens of our past and 
present errors in judgment and 
lighten our fears of the future. 
Something, we feel, is wrong some¬ 
where, and, without making any 
stout attempt on our own to dis¬ 
cover what it is, we turn to prerfes- 
sional advice which guarantees to 
show us how to understand our¬ 
selves. 
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Even a cursory reading of such 
books reveals nothing but what we 
used to call plain old common sense. 
They urge upon us a calm and ob¬ 
jective weighing of ourselves; a 
frank and even merciless recognition 
of our weaknesses and failures; a 
determination to oust at any cost 
over-sensitiveness, which is but a 
form of self-indulgence; a sense of 
personal responsibility for the well¬ 
being of our families and communi¬ 
ties; a fresh start; in short, reliance 
on our own powers of self-discipline. 

No one in his senses would sug¬ 
gest that such books are not often 
helpful to the anxious mind. But the 
assumption that most of us have 
somehow acquired emotional con¬ 


flicts which we cannot cope with by 
ourselves surely has its dangers. 

Life may not be all we want, but 
it’s all we have, as my old school 
precept said, and it’s high time that 
we have it. We shall not find its 
secrets or its possible riches in the 
advice of others, however wise, un¬ 
less we complete that counsel with 
our own grit, gumption and com¬ 
mon sense. 

These homely virtues have never 
been lost or actually despised. They 
have only been dressed up under 
other names. It would be an act of 
wisdom to haul off their modern 
disguises, return their old, whole¬ 
some names and start at once to put 
them into practice. 



Courage 


I’he courage that my mother had 
Went with her, and is with her still 
Rock from New England quarried; 
Now granite in a granite hill. 


The golden brooch my mother wore 
She left behind for me to wear; 

I have no thing I treasure more: 

Yet, it is st)mcthing I could spare. 

Oh, if instead she’d left to me 
The thing she took into the grave !- 
That courage like a rock, which she 
Has no nmre need of, and I have. 



—Edna St. Vincent Millay, 

Mine the Harvest: 

A Collection of New Poems (Harper) 
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My father was such an undemon¬ 
strative man that wc children used 
to worry because he never seemed 
to show my mother proper apprecia¬ 
tion for her gaiety and the many 
ways by which she made our shabby 
old house a real home. But one after¬ 
noon Mother stopped at a neigh¬ 
bour’s house to help with a sick 
child and was delayed getting back. 
Father arrived home from work at 
his usual time and walked into the 
living-room, which we eight chil¬ 
dren were completely tilling with 
iivelv commotion. 

Father stood in the doorway, 
frowning and surveying the scene. 
Then he said, “Where is every¬ 
body?” 

We never again worried that 
Mother was not appreciated. 

—Lx)is Duncan 

Recently I happened to be in a 
filling station when a dilapidated, 


antique car pulled in for petrol. The 
ancient character driving the relic 
asked for a single gallon of petrol. 

The attendant smiled and said, 
“Why don’t you fill ’cr up?” 

“We-ell,” drawled the old fellow, 
“she might not run that far.” 

- CJn.BiiRT Baldwin 

One day as I was driving along 
the road the woman in front of me 
turned right without putting her 
arm out to signal. In doing so she 
scraped a huge trailer lorry. The 
lorry driver leaned out and shouted: 

“Who da ya tink ya are? Venus 
de Milo?” —Sl’san Seymiiur 

For our first-born son and heir 
we went to a friend’s factory to buy 
a pram. Proudly we placed the baby 
in the pram with the new blankets 
and pillows we had brought, and 
equally proudly we wheeled him 
home through the park. People 
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turned and smiled and whispered. 
We thought how nice it was that 
everyone admired our infant. But 
imagine our consternation when we 



got home to find this sign on the 
front of the pram: “Best in the 
World—^Our Own Make.” 

—Katherine Mii.es 

A FRIEND living in an isolated 
little town suspected that she wasn’t 
getting the best dental care. Her 
first trip to a competent dentist in the 
nearestcity confirmed her suspicions. 
After a thorough examination the 
dentist asked but one question: 

“Been doing your own work.?” 

—Mrs. Conrad LaSai.i.e 

As i WAS driving along a country 
road with four other women as my 


guests a tyre went ^at. My heart 
sank with it, for my^tyre-changing 
experience was nil and the road was 
empty of aid. Pulling to the side, I 
hunted out the tools, remarking as 
1 did so: 

“Not a man in sight, of course. 
What we need is an angel from 
heaven!” 

Imagine our astonishment when 
a cheery voice above our heads said, 
“I’ll be down in a minute, lady.” 

Unknowingly, I had stopped be¬ 
side a telegraph pole at rfie top of 
which sat our “angel”—a linesman. 

—Mrs. John W. Ham 

During an unusually hot spell 
several women were sitting on the 
porch of a summer hotel discussing 
how to cope with the weather. Fin¬ 
ally they turned to the one member 
of the group who came from a 
notoriously hot part of the country. 

“How do you endure this kind of 
weather for months at a time.?” she 
was asked. “You surely must have 
found some solution.” 

“It’s no trick at all,” the woman 
replied. “Every summer I buy two 
or three light girdles—and always 
keep one in the refrigerator until 
just before I go out.” 

—Mrs. Henry B. Pflager 


^His is the garage,” an excited voice proclaimed to a man over the 
phone. “Your wife just drove your car in here to be repaired, and I want 
to know who’s going to-” 

“O.K., O.K.,” interrupted the man wearily. “I’ll pay for the car.” 

“Who’s worrying about that.?” the voice continued. “What I want to 
know is, who’s going to pay to repair my garage?” 

—Bennet Cerf in This Week 
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A condensation from the book by 

Marie Hackett 

T he last thing you think about someone you love,” writes Marie 
Hackett, “is that he belongs in an asylum,” When her husband’s 
delusions could no longer be ignored, she found her helplessness 
terrifying, the whole experience shattering. But as she faced up to 
it, she was to learn that mental illness is a sickness like any other, 
and that with modern treatment it need not prove incurable. 

The Cliff's Edge^s a true and inspiring love story, the record of a 
woman’s struggle, against seemingly overwhelming odds, to save 
her husband and her family. It is also the story of how one young 
ex-serviceman fpjight dbroiugh a year of mental darkness and came 
out of it a stronger man. 
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“'^^^ouR HUSBAND is 3 Very sick 

X man, Mrs. Hackctt.” The 
Veterans * Administration doctor 
was sympathetic but firm. “We’ll 
have to send him to hospital.” 

I smiled at his solemnity. “Per¬ 
haps next month,” I said, “he can 
go to the hospital for a few days on 
his holiday.” 

“No! No! He must be in here to¬ 
morrow. Your husband is emotion¬ 
ally ill and could be dangerous to 
yourself and the children.” 

Still I did not allow myself to 
take it too seriously. True, I had 
been worried about Paul—his ab¬ 
rupt swings of mood, his blinding 
headaches, his restless nights and 
strange talk of good and evjl forces. 
I had felt that all this might be con¬ 
nected with the head injurv which 
had ended his flying career, and so I 
had called at the Veterans Admi.nis- 
tration in Newark, New Jersey, for 
advice. 

-Rut once there I had answered 
the O-loctor’s questions hesitantly, 
feeling sornci'iow disloyal. Only un¬ 
der insistent pra»^,ing had I told of 
the gun Paul kepy beside his bed, of 
his many irration^ ,1 changes of jobs 
and caree rs. In/,the six years we had 
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been married, I confessed, we had 
moved from state to state, and at 
Paul’s insistence had cut off all ties 
with family and friends. Now, with 
our three children, we lived in a 
New Jersey town where we knew 
no one. 

The doctor had listened gravely, 
and had looked up Paul’s file. Then 
he had given his verdict—the ver¬ 
dict I found so hard to accept. The 
last thing you think about someone 
you love is that he 
asylum. 

Even the next day, after I had 
persuaded Paul to come with me 
for an examination, and the doctor 
had suggested that he enter the 
Veterans Hospital at Lyons imme¬ 
diately, I continued to minimize the 
situation. As we drove to the hos¬ 
pital through the warm May after¬ 
noon, I was certain his commitment 
was only for a few days, until a 
physical check-up could determine 
the source of his trouble. Surpris¬ 
ingly, Paul was quite willing to 
undergo treatment in the mental in¬ 
stitution with its formidable black- 
barred windows. When the doors of 
the dark-red building closed ufxrn 
him neither of us knew the ordeal 
we faced. 



THE CUFFS EDGE 


During the following week I tele¬ 
phoned the: hospital every day, only 
to receive half-hearted assurances 
that everything would be fine. Paul 
neither wrote to me nor phoned, 
and I was told I could not visit him. 
1 became more worried then. There 
was no immediate financial crisis, 
for we still had Paul’s disability 
pension; but the vision of his early 
return vanished under the silence 
which seemed to settle over the 
house and the children and myself. 

At last I was allowed to start see¬ 
ing Paul, but I found little comfort 
in my visits. There were times when 
he was distracted and silent, others 
in which he excitedly talked about 
plans for the future. I became con¬ 
vinced that the hospital was having 
a bad effect on him and insisted that 
he be allowed to come home for a 
few days. Finally, two months after 
he had entered the hospital, he was 
granted a week-end leave. 

Until late on Sunday the visit did 
not go badly. That Sunday night I 
stirred in half sleep, feeling that 
something good had happened. Paul 
was home. I reached to touch him 
to be sure. The pillow beside me was 
empty. I sat up and looked round 
the moonlit room and listened. 

Then I arose, walked into the hall 
and stood at the top of the stairs. 
Supposing that he had gone down¬ 
stairs for a glass of milk, I called to 
him softly so as not to wake the 
children. 

There was a long silence. Then I 


heard the pad of bare feet and saw 
Paul swiftly mount the stairs. I saw, 
too, that he carried a carving knife 
which gleamed in the moonlight. 
His eyes flashed black and wild in 
the half light as he said, “Marie, 
gather the children in one room. I’U 
make a stand here.” 

“What’s the matter, Paul.?” I 
asked him. “Is there someone in the 
house.?” 

“Do as 1 say. Gather the children 
in the girls’ room.” 

As I hesitated, he struck me across 
the cheek. I did not feel the quick 
pain but only the awareness that my 
husband, whom I loved, had hit me. 

I turned and ran into the girls’ 
room and closed the door. I sat cry¬ 
ing on the floor between the twin 
beds with one hand protectively 
touching Chris and the other on 
Gina. Over and over I said to my¬ 
self : This is what the doctors 
meant, this is insanity. My Paul is 
insane and I’m trapped alone with 
the children. 

The door opened but I didn’t look 
up. I moved to pull the sheet up 
over Chris, as though to shield her. 
Paul took my hand and said he 
hadn’t meant to strike me, and that 
he would have to fight the battle 
alone in the asylum. We went back 
into our room and I lay still beside 
him until he went to sleep. From 
our bed I could see the knife where 
he had dropped it on the hall floor. 

1 listened to him breathing. It was 
just as a thousand other nights had 
been, the children asleep and my 
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husband at my side; nights when I 
had been awake planning picnics or 
had made a game of imagining the 
children grown up. But this night 
was different because now at last I 
knew that Paul was dangerously ill, 
more ill than I had allowed myself 
to believe. And I asked myself then 
how I could have been blind to his 
illness for so long. 

When I first met Paul I was a 
freshman in Boston University Law 
School. He was a senior there, the 
first serving soldier to return to the 
school: a blond young man with 
blue eyes and fine white teeth in a 
sunburned face. We had both lived 
all our lives near Boston, our fathers 
had both been engineers, we had 
attended Catholic schools and col¬ 
leges. These matching experiences 
we discovered in the months after 
our first meeting, the wonderful 
months of falling deeply in love. 

I discovered, too, that Paul had a 
brilliant mind, a tremendous vi¬ 
tality, a nagging ambition and a 
conscience that seemed to haunt 
and hound him. When he told me 
that he had had concussion in the 
Army, and that he had terrible 
mofxis, 1 was so much in love that it 
didn’t seem to matter. 

We were married six months 
later, and not long after that Paul 
abandoned law school and devoted 
his full time to the radio and sound- 
equi^pent business he h.'id been 
runili^'On the side. Ultimately, 
despite ms best efforts, it went bank¬ 


rupt. Then began a long period in 
which he undertook one scheme 
after another, making progress in 
each, only to destroy it in some 
twisted panic. He was secretive 
about his business worries, and 1 
never questioned him. But from 
time to time I would sense that his 
suspicions of business associates or 
employers were unreasonable. 

When our children arrived—first 
Chris, then Gina and finally little 
John—Paul seemed as thrilled as I, 
and he was a good father. But his^ 
restlessness continued to increase. 
No .>ew enterprise seemed to satisfy 
him. He became obsessed with the 
study of morbid psychology, and 
eventually we left Boston so that he 
could take postgraduate work in 
psychology at Fordham University 
in New York. But a few months 
later he gave that up to take a job 
selling cars in New jersey. 

Through it all, in spite of endless 
irrational episodes that should have 
forewarned me of «iy husband’s 
illncs.s, I stilled my misgivings and 
remembered only that we were tei- 
riblv in love and blessed with won- 
derful children. I lived with my 
romantic dreams of being the per¬ 
fect unquestioning wife, while Paul 
struggled alone, not only for money 
U) support us but even for his very 
sanity. 

j 

As 1 DROVE Paul back to the Vet¬ 
erans Hospital the morning after 
that terrifying incident with the 
carving knife, I tried not to wonder 
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what he was thinking, tried not to 
envy the couples who drove past us 
in other cars. When he spoke it was 
in the obsessed speech of illness. “I 
love you, Marie, and when I defeat 
the forces of evil you’ll be proud.” 
At the asylum he kissed me—a 
violent kiss that was at once loving 
and angry and wild—then walked 
alone into one of the red-brick 
buildings. 

The children were playing in the 
garden when I got back. Little 
John ran over to meet me, his two- 
year face breaking into a big smile. 
How much he looked like his 
father! Gina seemed to hesitate, 
then came over to me. But Chris, 
our grown-up five-year-old, walked 
away. At supper she would not look 
at me. When I was alone with her, 
I took her in my arms and she 
started to cry. “You to<jk Daddy 
away,” she sobbed. “I know it’s 
your fault. You took him away.” 

“Daddy had to go, Chris. He got 
hurt in the Army and he’s ill and 
the doctors want him in the hos- 
pitid until he’s well again. If we 
pray especially for him every night 
he’ll be home again soon.” 

She hugged me and stopped cry¬ 
ing. But I felt frightened and 
trapped as 1 put the children to bed. 
And 1 wondered how long 1 could 
continue to explain to them; how 
long before they knew where Paul 
was and what people thought of 
places. After I had listened to 
tfifem say their prayers, I too prayed: 
“God, please don’t forget us.” 


For two months I had been visiting 
the hospital twice a week, and had 
spoken several times with one doc¬ 
tor, who only half listened and gave 
vague, unsatisfactory answers to all 
my questions. After Paul’s visit 
home, I was determined to get 
definite information on his con¬ 
dition, so the following Sunday I 
arrived well before the visiting hour 
to allow time for an interview. 

This time a different debtor was in 
the office, a heavy-set middle-aged 
man who reminded me of a family 
physician. He stood up and shook 
hands. “I’m Dr. Edwards, Mrs. 
Hackett. I’ve been on holiday but 
I am familiar with Paul’s case.” 

Because he seemed so warm and 
human I found myself pouring out 
all my fears—how worried I was 
about Paul’s failure to improve, how 
desperate I was for a definite diag¬ 
nosis. And then I recounted the 
incident of the carving knife. “It 
seems to me Paul has become worse 
while in the hospital,” I said. “May¬ 
be if he can come home we could 
arrange for private treatments.” 

Dr. Edwards was silent a moment 
before he answered. “Mrs. Hackett, 
the staff here thinks that Paul is ex¬ 
tremely ill. He has been undergoing 
extensive psychiatric tests since his 
admission and the other doctor was 
evasive only because he was uncer¬ 
tain. In our opinion Paul is a para¬ 
noid schizophrenic, which in sim¬ 
pler language means that he has 
delusions of evil forces being leagued 
against him, and that he has suffered 
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a serious break with reality. That 
incident at the week-end means that 
his delusions have become active. I 
really could not advise you to take 
Paul out now,” 

I must have shown how confused 
I was. The doctor talked in a more 
friendly voice. “It’s not hopeless, 
Mrs. Hackett. I have seen plenty of 
fellows get better. You may face 
about three years in which Paul will 
alternate between depression, anger, 
elation, lack of contact. During that 
time you’ll have to plan some way 
of keeping the children and waiting 
for him. It will be tough. Some days 
he will not know you, other days 
you’ll think nothing is wrong with 
him. He may be homicidal or sui¬ 
cidal at times. He could get better— 
or maybe he just won’t make it. I’m 
sorry, Mrs. Hackett, but someone 
had to tell you.” 

“But what caused it, doctor? 
Why did it hapjHm to Paul?” 

“There is no evidence of the ill¬ 
ness before his military service or 
in his family history. After his head 
was injured in the plane crash, he 
began a series of breaks with reality. 
The physical effects of the head in 
jury would not cause the trouble, but 
its psychological effects could have.” 

I .asked the question that had 
lurked in my mind for mouths. 
“What about the children?” 

“This sickness is not hereditary. 
Please don’t worry on that score.” 

“But what will happen to Paul, 
doctor? Isn’t there anything I can 
do? I feel so helpless.” 


“We simply don’t know enough 
about emotional illness,” the doctor 
said quietly. “But one thing you 
can do: get over your fear of this 
illness. It is an illness and nothing 
else. Some patients recover, and I 
don’t think Paul is hopeless. 1 
promise you I’ll do all I can. Mean¬ 
while, keep your home and children 
together. Visit and write to Paul 
regularly and, above all, hope and 
pray and believe he will be well and 
make him feel your love. You must 
never let him down.” 

And then the interview was over 
and it was time for me to see Paul. 
In the dining hall crowded with pa¬ 
tients and visitors we .sat at a table 
and Paul asked about the children. 
He was drc.sscd in a faded blue uni¬ 
form, his hair clo.se-cut. Everywhere 
I l(K)ked 1 saw men in all stages of 
madness. I’hev were drc.ssed as Paul 
was,and he was locked in with them 
—was one of them. I'hc thought 
made the tears come, although I 
had .sworn 1 would not cry, 

Paul looked confusetl for a min¬ 
ute, like .s(jmeone who has forgotten 
your name. 'I hen he held me and 
said, “I'll be home .soon, Marie. Ju.st 
hold tight and don’t let go.” 

**Yt)r Mi:.sr nkver let him down,” 
Dr. Edwards had .said, 

“Hold light and don’t let go,” 
Paul had .said. 

But it wasn’t easv, I rushed 
through each day, concentrating on 
small things—the children’s lunch, 
mending clothes—to keep my mind 
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blank to my tears and worries. When 
I was alone I had to fight back tears 
as I looked round the house, for 
everything reminded me of Paul. I 
made a pathetic game of pretending 
on Monday that Paul was a sales¬ 
man away from home until Friday, 
and on Friday that he had been de¬ 
layed a week. 

To ease our financial difficulties I 
found a job selling a nappy service 
by telephone. It was the only work 
I could find that I could do at home, 
where I could look after the chil¬ 
dren. My earnings from this, to¬ 
gether with Paul’s disability pension 
—which I now hoped to get in¬ 
creased—would get us by for a 
while. 

As I talked on the phone to preg¬ 
nant women, I had to keep myself 
from thinking how lucky they were 
to have their husbands at home; yet 
I could not let self-pity spoil the 
homely cheerfulness of a good solici¬ 
tor. I told mvself that even at that 
moment girls were being separated 
from their husbands because of the 
war in Korea. Was I so much 
weaker than they that separation 
was impossible for me? 

In running the house alone, each 
small mishap added to my con¬ 
fusion, and brought new reasons for 
needing Paul, The roof gutters 
leaked and poured water in great 
bursts during a storm. The car 
broke down on a shopping trip and 
I was stranded on the road with the 
three children, who now had to 
accouipany me on the simplest 


errands unless I took on a baby¬ 
sitter. Even trying to mend broken 
toys became a problem. 

So the days and weeks passed. 
Weeks of letters written to Paul 
during time taken from the children 
—letters which I struggled to keep 
cheerful but which never brought a 
reply. Weeks of forcing myself to 
make telephone calls for the nappy 
service, of holding my temper with 
the children and keeping my grief 
from them; and of crying until sleep 
came when at last I was alonc at 
night. 

One noon there was a knock on 
our door. A small grey-haired 
woman in a black coat and a grey 
tarn introduced herself. “I’m a 
neighbour, four houses down. Har¬ 
riet Wilson. Do you mind if I come 
in.?” I led her into the front room 
and waited for her to speak. “Well, 
I’ve been meaning to come in to see 
you for some time, I know about 
your husband’s trouble and I’ve 
talked to the kiddies, so I almost 
feel I know you. I winted to 
help.” 

1 started to say that there was 
nothing I needed, but she inter¬ 
rupted me. “Mrs. Hackett, my hus¬ 
band and I know all about needing 
help. W^e lost our house during the 
slump and we lost our only girl in a 
motor accident. Some people only 
try to help in two wavs, either pass 
you money or try to find a big 
magic solution. I’m not thinking of 
that. I’ll just get some lunch and 
take care of vour children for you 
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for a few hours. How long since you 
prepared yourself a decent meal?” 

I had to smile because it was true 
that since Paul’s absence I usually 
ate only what the children left. Mrs. 
Wilson had her coat off and was 
starting for the kitchen. The chil¬ 
dren came in for lunch and didn’t 
seem at all surprised to sec her. I just 
sat in a chair in the living-room and 
felt tired. Mrs. Wilson brought me 
lunch, some creamed ham on toast 
and a good strong cup of tea, and 
said brusquely, “Why not have this 
now and go to sleep for a while? I’ll 
take care of these young ones.” 

I slept for three hours without 
hearing a sound, although for 
months I had been sleeping with 
one ear tuned to sounds in the 
house. When I came downstairs I 
found the children helping Mrs. 
Wilson bake pics. Ilcfore leaving 
she insisted that I let her come to 
stay with the children on the days I 
visited Paul. Then she was gone, be¬ 
fore I had found words to thank her. 

But not everyone was as under¬ 
standing as Mrs. Wilson. As Paul’s 
illness became common knowledge 
in town I began to feel the uneasi¬ 
ness in i^eople; for my troubles re¬ 
minded them of an insoluble prob¬ 
lem. 1 sensed that many held the 
curious belief that [xrople ill with 
Paul’s illness had no rights and 
would be better dead. In the oft- 
repeated question “What will you 
do now?” was the implication that 
Paul somehow had forfeited the 


right to love and loyalty. I drew my 
children close and tried not to think 
lieyond each day. 

I tried to read every book I could 
on psychology, hoping that they 
might help me to understand what 
was wrong with Paul. The books he 
had used when he studied psychol¬ 
ogy were still in our bookcase. But 
I could not contain my irritation at 
their flip authority, their clever solu¬ 
tions, their smug characterizations, 
their selected case histories. There 
was for me no hope in these books, 
and I could understand how Paul, 
sick inside himself, had given up 
the study. I had to depend on an 
older hope and a wider faith; I could 
only ask God to protect Paul and to 
give me the courage to wait for him. 

It was then I decided that I would 
go to Mass and pray for Paul every 
morning. When we moved into our 
house we had both been delighted 
bec.'iusc there was a small Francis¬ 
can chapel across the street. Now, as 
1 visited the chapel each morning 
and watched the light of dawn 
colour the stained-glass windows. I 
gained strength through my prayers 
to face the day. I wished that Paul 
might somehow share this comfort, 
bu^ his sickness had cut him off 
from the church, had given him a 
twisted delusion that CJod was evil. 
It is terrifying to see one you love 
turned against God. 

I spoke of this one day to Father 
(iraham, the pastor, who had asked 
if he might see Paul when he came 
home for a visit. 
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‘i honestly don’t know. Father,” 
I replied. “When he’s ill he hates 
the church. He’s been very ill, 
Father.” 

“Anyone as ill as that, Mrs. 
Hackett, has no moral responsi¬ 
bility, so don’t worry about his feel¬ 
ings towards the church. Remember 
that Christ didn’t ask people to be 
normal. He just asked them to love 
one another and to do good.” 

Meanwhile, mv financial troubles 
were piling up. Paul’s pension was 
suspended until a readjustment on 
the amount of his disability could lie 
made. My salary could not meet the 
living expenses; payments on the 
house and on loans against the car 
and the furniture became overdue. 

I felt I could not ask for help 
from our relatives back in Roston, 
My mother was widowed and in 
poor health. Paul had been cut off 
from his family for years and didn’t 
want me to write them. 

I knew there were agencies for 
relief, but was uncertain how to go 
about it and ashamed to ask for 
help. When my financial situation 
was at its worst the doctor sent me 
to a Miss Bronson of the Red Ooss. 
She had a friendly smile and at once 
understood my plight and Paul’s 
illness. Something she said I was to 
repeat to myself <nany times when 
courage failed. “You may feel th.al 
no one else has faced this problem, 
Mrs. Hackett, but there are so manv 
others. I always see people when 
things are at their worst, and yet I 


often sense that they will have the 
courage to hold on. That’s how I 
feel talking to you.” She agreed to 
work out a budget and to help me 
pay what my salary didn’t cover. It 
was as simple as that. 

That night I felt almost light¬ 
hearted, not because of the loan 
from the Red Ooss but because I 
had found a few [)Cople who ex¬ 
tended unpatronizing help when 1 
needed it most. The children felt 
my mood and I played the piano 

while thev danced. As I tucked Gina 

/ 

into bed she whispered, “You’re 
happy. Mummy. Daddy must be 
coming home!” 

A NO INDEED, though my visits to 
the hospital sometimes found Paul 
separated from me by some terrible 
inner despair, by September—.some 
two months after his first week end 
at home-he was adjudged suffi¬ 
ciently improved to warrant another 
week-end pass. It was a wonderful 
time for all of us, with the hou.se 
shining for the occasion, the chil¬ 
dren thrilled by their father’s pres¬ 
ence and Paul on his best behaviour. 
And as Paul and I had dinner by 
candlelight after the children were 
in bed, 1 found I wasn’t afraid or 
alone aiiv more, just more in love 
than ever. 

But he was far from well. On 
.Saturday, as he sat watching the 
children play, Paul .said suddenly, “I 
was thinking of the way my brain 
works, as though I am conscious of 
three levels of awareness at the 
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same time, like three radios play¬ 
ing in the same room. I wonder 
if everyone’s brain moves like 
mine.” 

This was the first time he ever 
mentioned anything wrong with his 
brain. I sent the children outside to 
play and then I put my arms round 
him. “Maybe I have a prosaic mind 
that only thinks of one thing at a 
time,” I said. “You have a brilliant, 
talented mind, Paul, so perhaps it’s 
different.” 

He grinned at me. “Maybe I have 
a split personality too, like my com¬ 
rades in the asylum, but remember, 
both my personalities love you.” 

I knew he was trying to work 
something out in his own mind. It 
was like watching someone you love 
climb a steep mountainside. “If 
there is something wrong,” I said, 
“you’ll get better, Paul. You’re in a 
good hospital.” 

“If I’m like the others I don’t 
know what my chances are,” Paul 
answered darkly. “I think 1 should 
tell you that.” 

I sat close to him and said that 
even if there were no chance of his 
improving, even if our whole life 
were to be only a few week ends 
together, it was enough. 

When it was time for him to go 
back Paul spoke seriously. “Don’t 
ever think my being away is your 
fault, Marie. If I am ill, I’ve been 
like that for a long time, at least 
since the Arrny. If I get better it will 
be because of things like this visit.” 

Paul started to write to me again 


after that, and he seemed so much 
better that 1 allowed myself to hope 
he would soon be home for gocxl. 
The doctors warned me that it 
would take time, that there were 
quick shifts of mood in this illness. 
But my hopes rose with each pass¬ 
ing day. 

The pension was finally readjusted 
and we received a cheque which 
would enable me to pay our bills 
and reimburse the Red Cross. The 
next visiting day I brought along 
the cheque for Paul’s endorsement. 
Signing it he remarked, “That will 
be a lot of money each month with¬ 
out the aggravation of having a 
husband around.” 

I looked at him, stunned. He 
watched me closely, then smashed a 
fist on his knee. “I’m sorry, Marie. 
You don’t deserve that. The fellows’ 
talk about their wives and mothers, 
gets you. You must have noticed 
that we have three times as many 
visitors on the day they sign their 
cheques.” 

I did not rest well that night. I 
feared that the hospital was parting 
us as Paul’s illness never had. 

The first few nights when John 
cried during his sleep I thought per¬ 
haps he was cold in the chill autumn 
air; but extra covers did not quiet 
his restlessness. Soon I found he had 
developed a regular fever pattern: 
normal in the morning, rising to¬ 
wards evening, burning at night. A 
doctor examined him and gave him 
penicillin. It was effective for a 
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night or two, then the fever re¬ 
turned. 

I decided not to write to Paul un¬ 
til I learned what was wrong lest he 
think some evil force was striking 
down his son. If anything happened 
to John, I knew his father might 
never recover. For there was a deep 
bond between the two. 

Endless allergy tests at a clinic 
revealed nothing. The doctor tried 
aureomycin but the little boy did 
not get better. I neglected my work 
and even missed writing to Paul as I 
spent sleepless nights by John’s bed. 
Hcartrcndingly, in his raging fever, 
he sometimes muttered, “Daddy, 
Daddy,” over and over again. 

One night as I was dozing in 
a chair beside him, John made a 
strange choking noise. I took him in 
my arms; his whole body was 
twisted with spasms and his skin 
had turned bluish. I called a doctor 
and when he arrived he said the 
child had gone into convulsions be¬ 
cause of his temj^raturc. The doc¬ 
tor drove us to the hospital, inching 
over fog-covered roads at a terrible 
crawling pace while I hugged John 
close to me. 

At the hospital, when John was 
at last under an oxygen tent and 
breathing easier, the doctor tCK)k me 
aside. The boy was dangerously ill, 
he said, and although they couldn’t 
attempt a diagnosis until morning I 
had better send for my husband. 

It was 4 a.m. when I called Paul’s 
hospital. They said nothing could be 
done until morning. 1 sat in the hall 
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outside John’s room and prayed 
fearfully. 

At 7 a.m. I managed to reach Dr. 
Edwards at the. Veterans Hospital. 
“But Paul is ill too,” he said, “and 
we can’t just let him out of here, 
though I know how desperate things 
arc for vou.” Then he added that he 
was afraid Paul might become worse 
if he learned his son was dying from 
an unknown fever. I interrupted 
him. “I know Paul too, Doctor. If 
anything happened to John and we 
didn’t tell him he’d never trust any¬ 
one again, and he’d never be 
well.” 

Dr. Edwards paused, then said, 
“I’ll sec that he gets home, but 
please take care of him or I’ll get it 
in the neck.” I was trembling all 
over. It had never cxcurred to me 
that they might not let Paul come. 
I knew now how close was the 
decision. 

I had just called Mrs. Wilson to 
ask if she would take care of Chris 
and (jina when a nurse informed 
me that John had started new 
spasms. 'I’he doctor was not at hand, 
and though three nurses worked 
with John, tying his hands down 
and holding a stick in his mouth, I 
could see the convulsions rack his 
little body and twist his face into a 
pitiful grimace. I stood there unable 
to do or .say anything, watching 
with tear-blurred eyes while the 
little boy was dying. 

Then an arm was round my 
shoulder. I looked up; Paul was be¬ 
side me. I said to him what I had 
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said over and over to myself, “He’s 
dying, Paul, and he can’t be dying. 
Babies just don’t die this way.” 

Paul held me, saying, “He’ll be 
all right, Marie.” He was there and 
he did not blame me. I wasn’t alone. 

The doctor came and quickly ad¬ 
ministered injections which quieted 
the child and made his breathing 
less laboured. He followed this with 
a spinal tap to reduce the pressure 
on the brain and to test for spinal 
meningitis. Afterwards Paul and 1 
sat wordlessly side by side watching 
John sleep. 

When night came, Paul sent me 
home to see the girls and get some 
sleep. As I left he was softly talking 
to John, telling him stories; I felt 
no fear in leaving the two alone to¬ 
gether. 

'rhe next morning was cold and 
rainy. I rushed breakfast, left the 
girls at Mrs, Wilson’s and drove to 
the hospital, John was asleep and 
Paul was watching beside his cot 
when I arrived.He seemed calm and 
in good spirits. “John had a good 
night,” he told me. “But his tem¬ 
perature is still high and the con¬ 
vulsions affected his heart. If they 
can break the fever he’ll lx O.K.” 

As I sat dvwn beside John's cot, 
Paul stood at the window watching 
the rain. 1 wondered what was in his 
mind. I wanted to ask him to pray 
with me, hut didn’t dare. Then I 
looked at John’s white face and 
found the courage: “W’ould you sav 
an Our Father with me for John.^” 

Hitherto, since his illness, Paul 
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had angrily rejected every aspect of 
religion and faith. Now he looked 
at me, and there was a moment of 
silence and inner conflict. Then he 
took my hand, and we prayed to¬ 
gether. 

That night John’s temperature 
was normal. Our son was going to 
get well. With the passing of the 
crisis my spirits soared, and as my 
thoughts turned once again to the 
problem of Paul’s illness I felt new 
confidence. He seemed so like him¬ 
self before the illness had clouded 
his mind. The day he returned to 
the hospital I voiced my hopes. 
“Paul, maylTe you’ll be home for 
good soon.” And for once he agreed 
that it was a real possibility. 

Dr. Edwards, too, seemed encour¬ 
aged with his progress, “Paul’s do¬ 
ing well, probably better than we ex¬ 
pected,” he told me in December. 
“He has a fine mind and the psycho¬ 
therapy is taking effect.” But there 
w'cre fluctuations and rclapsc.s, and 
my firoblcms at home seemed end- 
les::. 

One dav Christine came home 
from kindergarten very much upset. 
Next morning she did not want to 
wo back to school and became vio- 
lentlv sick iti her stomach when I 
compelled her to go. She continued 
to resist school each morning. I was 
puzzled by her attitude until I 
learned that some of the older chil¬ 
dren were teasing her about her 
father being in an asylum. 

At first I didn’t understand. Then 
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the enormity of it struck me. I could 
almost hear the chanting childish 
voices taunting my Chris. If Paul 
had lost his arms or legs in the 
Service, his children wouldn't 
have to go through such an ordeal. 
His was indeed the most terrible 
sickness. 

When Chris returned from school 
that day I waited until John and 
Gina were napping; then I took her 
in my lap and told her I wanted to 
talk to her. “It’s about your Daddy, 
dear. You know in the Army many 
daddies got hurt in different ways 
but everyone should be proud of a 
daddy who was a soldier.” She lis¬ 
tened to me intently. “We all love 
Daddy very much,” I went on, 
“and love means to be loyal. And 
loyal means that you believe in 
someone and, no matter what any¬ 
one says, you still love him.” 

“Is Daddy in the hospital like 
John was in the hospital? vSome boys 
said bad things to me—like Daddy 
was crazy and locked in a batty 
house. But I don’t care what they 
say, do I, Mummy?” 

“No, dear. We don’t care, because 
we love Daddy.” 

But when it was over, and Chris 
began to work on a painting book, 
I feh weak inside. 

A STRIKING turn ifi Paul’s case now 
occurred as a by-product of the 
extensive psychotherapy he was re¬ 
ceiving. I found this treatment 
hard to understand. 

“You mean that just by talking to 
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Paul you can make him well?” I 
asked Dr. Edwards. 

“It’s not as simple as that. I don’t 
want it to sound too pat, but the 
idea is that in the process of talk¬ 
ing he might recognize some of his 
twisted thinking. And since we 
can’t give too much time to each 
patient, I try to have patients with 
verbal ability write out anything 
they think of—just a few pages a 
day. I have a whole folder of Paul’s 
writing. Quite apart from its clinical 
value, I think it is damn fine writ¬ 
ing. Paul never wrote before, did 
he?” 

“No, doctor, he hardly even 
wrote letters.” 

“It’s an interesting thing. He has 
a great deal of literary ability. What 
I would like you to do is to type 
out all his writing and bring it with 
you each visiting day. It should help 
his self-esteem.” 

He handed me a brown folder 
crowded with handwritten pages. 
“Don’t let this writing disturb you. 
Most of us have our defences up all 
the time. In writing by .someone so 
ill, the defences aren’t there. Turn¬ 
ing some pages will be brutal.” 

1 accepted the folder with mixed 
emotions. Was Dr. Edwards giving 
it to me just to keep me busy and 
naakc me think I would be helping 
Paul? As I stood up to leave, he 
said quietly, “I think this is worth¬ 
while or I wouldn’t even suggest it.” 
Then he added, almost as an after¬ 
thought, “Paul’s doing fine but, tell 
me, what’s been happen! ng to you ? ” 
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1 was taken aback by the ques¬ 
tion, but in a moment I was telling 
him of my need for courage, for 
help outside and beyond myself. I 
had gone as far as I could alone. 
Now my sole refuge was in faith. 
I was even praying differently. I 
hadn’t really learned to pray until 
all human hope was gone. 

Dr. Edwards looked out through 
the black-barred window, then 
turned and said almost gruffly, 
“We’re doing our best. Despite his 
improvement, Paul still has so 
much anger and violence in him 
that sometimes I feel that only his 
love f)f you and the children holds 
him together. Hut that love never 
wavers, and somehow he always 
rights himself after each setback. I 
think there’s a dimension beyond 
everything we do. So continue to 
pray for him.’’ 

At home that night, after putting 
the children to bed, I began to read 
Paul’s writing. It was like nothing 
1 had ever read before. It had a ter¬ 
rible, whirling momentum. I was 
startled, then fascinated, and I for¬ 
got who had written it. I was struck 
by the talent, the imagery, the pic¬ 
ture of .1 conscience-ridden young 
boy violently angry ai his environ¬ 
ment, not understanding his feel¬ 
ings. It was nearly midnight when 
I reached the part that was always 
to remain the most impressive I had 
ever read. 

It was a passage in which he wrote 
of a “young giant” who discovered 


that first one arm, then another, and 
finally all of him was turning to 
cardboard. The giant, it happened, 
“met a good, beautiful, strong girl. 
They married and her strength was 
his strength and she steadied him 
and they had children.” But still he 
kept changing into cardboard and 
finally was put away in an asylum. 
“He lies in a bed, and his arms are 
cardboard, and his whole body is 
cardboard, and doctors come to see 
what has made the giant fall. With 
him are other fallen giants, and they 
all wait to see if their strength will 
return or if someone sets a match to 
them or throws them away or puts 
a straw hat on them and puts them 
in the fields or locks them in a dusty 
cellar for ever.” As I read the words, 
I thought over and over, “Oh, Paul, 
I should have made you know that 
the giant isn’t cardboard at all! ” 

The following Sunday I could 
scarcely wait to give the typed man¬ 
uscript to Paul. But at the hospital 
he walked towards me with the 
others, showing no sign of recogni¬ 
tion until he was beside me. He was 
distracted, thinking of something 
else. As we walked outside in the 
winter air I spoke of the typing I 
had done, and handed him the 
folder. 

“The doctor told me. You 
shouldn’t have bothered. This is 
just scribbling.” 

“No, Paul, it’s wonderful writing, 
the finest I’ve ever read. It could be 
a book. Will you just keep writing 
and correct the work as I type it?” 
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He opened the folder and started 
to look at it. “I don’t know where 
I could keep this; some of the guys 
tear up any paper they see. And if I 
carry it round with me the doctors 
will probably think it is a symptom. 
Some guys carry bags or crumpled 
newspapers with them and stow 
them under their mattresses.” 

“Could you ask Doctor Edwards 
if you could leave the folder in his 
office? He is interested in the writ- 
mg. 

“That’s right, I could.” Then he 
took some folded papers from inside 
his belt. “If you really want to type 
this stuff, I have some more here.” 

Later, in parting, he joked with 
me: “You, an English honours 
student in college, typing this wild 
writing. Your old college would dis¬ 
own you.” For once 1 knew, driv¬ 
ing home, that be was better when 
I left. 

Paul’s writing became a new peg 
on which to hang my hopes for his 
recovery. And I was determined to 
see that his work got a professional 
reading. At Father Graham’s sug¬ 
gestion I sent one section, describ¬ 
ing a Mass at the asylum, to 
Catholic World. It was a powerfully 
written sequence which strangely 
blended stark realism with a haunt¬ 
ing love of God. 

Catholic World bought it. When 
Paul heard the good news he grin¬ 
ned and said, “I bet it’s the first 
time they ever published anything 
by a guy in the nut house.” 

The typing was an additional 


bur ’en, however and as Feb'«‘»n 
changed ' turnijn*- “Joiu, 

wild rainsto :i;>, ^ found that each 
thing I did seemed to demand more 
energy. Money difficulties began 
crowding me again, and the pres¬ 
sure and tempo of my troubles in¬ 
creased like floodwater hammering 
at a weakened dyke. I was near the 
breaking point. 

But Paul was improving every 
day now. More and more often he 
was given passes for week-ends at 
home, and on each visk he kept re¬ 
assuring me that I would not have 
long to wait. 

The words I had been yearning for 
so long came unexpectedly, almost 
casually. It was a fine spring after¬ 
noon, and I was once again in Dr. 
Edwards’ office. 

“We all feel that Paul has shown 
tremendous improvement. ” Dr. Ed¬ 
wards told me. “The pieces of his 
personality have begun to fall into 
place. He’s no longer at war with 
himself. I’m going to try to send 
him home next week.” 

Hesitantly I asked, “Home for 
good?” 

“He will come before the staff 
for an examination. If he passes it, 
he will receive a three months’ trial 
visit. Then we check, and if he’s 
O.K. we give him a nine months’ 
extension. If he st>.ys out of the hos¬ 
pital a year, we then discharge 
him.” 

This good news would have left 
me overjoyed in December. Now, 
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Dr. Edwards was continuing. 
“When he goes home the problem 
of work will be a big one. Paul will 
no doubt have to take an uncon¬ 
genial job at first. Perhaps it might 
even be better for him if he does 
manual work." 

“W’hat do you think about the 
writing, Dr. Edwards.? Couldn’t he 
make a career of that.?" 

“It’s a highly competitive field. 
I think he writes well and his future 
may be in writing, but the difficulty 
is within the next few years." He 
paused a moment, then went on. 
“You’ll still have rough moments 
ahead, Mrs. Hackett. But I have a 
lot of confidence in you both. And 
I think we’re out of the woods.” 

In the days before Paul faced the 
staff I waited and watched the 
time pass, unable to work, unable to 
do anything except pray. I began 
to depend upon his coming home as 
a last hope, feeling that 1 was just 
too tired to keep going without him. 
But everything depended upon the 
impression Paul made before the ex¬ 
amining staff. 

I knew the interview would 1)C a 
searching one, and I dreaded that 
something might go wrong. Would 
some unexpected question set off 
an explosion of temper in Paul that 
could blast our hopes.? My tension 
mounted as the crucial morning 


spent , i -ii emotional 
that I no longer had the 


i2g 

came and passed, with no word 
from the hospital. 

It was early afternoon when the 
phone rang. And then I heard Paul’s 
voice on the line. “It’s O.K., Marie. 
I made it fine. You can come up for 
me tomorrow." 

The children and I were in a holi¬ 
day mood as we drove home with 
Paul the next day, and that night 
we had a little party for him. Round 
the candlelit table, Paul looked at 
the children and me as if he could 
hardly believe he was with us. He 
and I talked far into the night. Now 
that the hospital was behind him, 
he could discuss his illness objec¬ 
tively. 

“I’ve had a rough case," Paul 
said. “No one knows how rough, 
but I beat it. I’m certain I’ll never 
l)c ill again." 

Paul had never made such a state¬ 
ment before. 

“You’ve had a lousy seven years, 
Marie,” he went on, “l)ut you won’t 
have to go through it again. This 
year has been like a retreat for me, 
almost as though I’d been in a mon¬ 
astery. 7 ’hai’s a .strange thing to say 
about a year in a nut hdujjc, but now 
I know life doesn’t have to be com¬ 
plicated. It’s simple, really. I love 
you and the kids, and I’ll do any 
work I can to support you." 

But it wasn’t to be quite that 
simple. 

Paul began his search for work 
the next Monday with high hopes. 
Local defence plants were then hir- 
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ing steadily, and he felt he should 
be able to get a factory job. Day 
after day, however, he received 
evasive refusals. It became a hope¬ 
less routine of tilling out application 
forms, only to be turned down as 
soon as they learned about the year 
in an asylum. Paul had decided that, 
if he concealed the fact, each day 
on the job would be under pressure 
because of the dread that his secret 
might be found out. So he told the 
truth, and as a result met with a 
wail of prejudice and fear. 

Once the personnel manager of a 
paper plant told him frankly that 
the company couldn’t afford to risk 
employing anyone who had been so 
ill. He ended with a phrase Paul 
was to hear again and again: “The 
Government should take care of 
you boys." Paul came home at 
noon that day, his face tired, his 
mouth a little twisted, as though he 
were carrying something too heavy. 

“This is rougher than I thought," 
he admitted. “It’s no wonder that 
discharged patients keep going back 
to the hospital. But don’t worry 
that it will set me olT. 1 know it's 
just how things are." 

I’he days of fruitless searching 
piled up, and in the midst of them 
I W'as “released" bv the nappy scr 
vice. Paul did not allow this to 
affect his hard-won emotional bal¬ 
ance. He apf^raised our situation 
realistically but without panic, and 
coped with the bill collectors with 
both humour and decisiveness. I.^ut 
each morning as he left to hunt for 


a job, 1 knew he was willing to 
settle for less and less. 

One day he called from Paterson, 
very pleased, to tell me he had a job 
—as a labourer in a cemetery, dig¬ 
ging graves. I couldn’t tell him how 
I felt. With all his talent and 
promise, it was dreadful that he 
should have to accept such work. 
But he came home in a fine mood. 
“At least it’s a job,” he said, “and 
It’s nearly a dollar an hour. Any¬ 
how, I’m suppo.sed to be a writer, 
and shouldn’t a writer kijow how it 
feels to dig a grave 

All summer Paul worked all day 
in the cemetery and at night on his 
book, trying to bring a story line 
into what he had written in the hos¬ 
pital. As 1 typed it, I felt that it 
was turning into the bcx)k I had 
dreamed of. But I wondered uneas¬ 
ily whether he should be doing this. 
So much of the writing was sick 
and whirling, and I worried that, re¬ 
reading it, he would be shaken and 
have a relapse. 

But with each passing day he 
seemed calmer and more sure of 
himself. He refused to Worry, Be¬ 
cause he had been through the worst 
experience of life—next to dying 
—he could no Itmgcr let himself get 
upset about what job he had or how 
much money or what kind of car. 
He was the condemned man in the 
death chamber wIkj had just got the 
big re[)fieve—he’d be a fool to start 
complaining about the food. 

Even when Paul went back to 
the Veterans Hospital, however, 
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and got his trial visit extended for 
another nine months, I could not 
relax. For crisis followed crisis in 
the next few months. In the autumn, 
when less help was needed, Paul was 
relieved of his job at the cemetery. 
He took one temporary job after an¬ 
other—in a laundry, at a sandwich 
bar, as a substitute postman—but 
we fell farther and farther behind 
in our payments on the mortgage. 

1 tried to keep my faith in the 
future, but it seemed to me that our 
circumstances were putting impos¬ 
sible pressures on Paul. The strain 
on his self-control was, I felt, be¬ 
coming unbearable. Would he al¬ 
ways have to walk so narrow a 
ledge, so near to the cliff’s edge? 

It was Paul who came up with a 
solution for our problem. At his 
suggestion, we simply sold the house 
and moved to New York. We had 
both spent most of our lives in a 
city and neither of us really liked 
living in a small town. 

Flats were scarce in New V’ork, 
and for a couple of months we 
had to live jammed into two hotel 
rooms. Hut the city was good for 
P.uil. 1 le had needed its privacy, 
its casualness and its anonymity. He 
had needed to be where people, if 
they judged him at all, judged him 
as he was now. And there were 
thousands of small restaurants in 
New York where he could usually 

j 

find a day’s work, while he eon- 
tinned his writing at odd hours. 

When Paul’s book was half fin¬ 
ished he had sent the manuscript 


to a literary agent, who said it was 
a magnificent job. He managed to 
complete it in New York, and soon 
we were overjoyed to hear that a 
publisher had accepted it. The book, 
which he called The Cardboard 
Giants, had been started in the hos¬ 
pital, written under the most ad¬ 
verse conditions possible, and was 
now accepted for publication while 
Paul was still officially a patient! I 
felt that it opened up a whole new 
career for him. 

Hut now a new worry beset me. 
Would the book be printed under 
Paul’s own name, and allow the 
whole world to know how ill he had 
been? When I asked him about it 
he looked at me in astonishment. 

“Why write a book like this and 
then lx; afraid to put your name to 
it?’’ he asked. “I’m surprised you 
even thought of it.’’ 

“Hut most people who know us, 
Paul, don’t even know you were ill. 
All the people in Boston, my family, 
everyone. Why not at least write it 
.IS a novel, changing all our names 
in the text?” 

“No. That is ‘Hide Uncle Louie 
in the closet if he’s ill kind of 
talk. It’s one of the damn fool atti¬ 
tudes I want to break down. I owe 
it to the other patie.its.” And he re¬ 
mained adamant on the point. 

Shortly after this we had a stroke 
of good fortune. We found a three- 
bedroom apartment in Riverdale, 
uptown New York. Most of the 
other tenants were people our own 
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age, whose children played with 
ours, and whose attitude towards 
mental illness was more liberal than 
that of older people. Jim Parker, a 
young radio writer who lived in the 
building, summed it up when he 
told Paul: “Half the people we 
know are scared of having a break¬ 
down. You’ve been all dirough it 
and you’ve landed on your feet. 
You’ve beaten one of the big fears 
of modern man. It should be down¬ 
hill all the way for you now.’’ 

Within a short time it seemed that 
no one even considered his mental 
illness when speaking with Paul. 
And Paul was completely himself 
with them. I remembered how with¬ 
drawn and secretive he used to be, 
how quick to cut himself off from 
his friends, and was thankful he had 
changed so much. 

There was a great deal of build- 
ing going on in Riverdale, with new 
apartments going up on nearly every 
corner. Paul applied at one of the 
schemes and was immediately hired 
as a labourer. No one asked him 
anything about his background. He 
liked construction work and had 
done a lot of it during his school 
holidays. 

Meanwhile, Paul had been offi¬ 
cially discharged from the hospital. 
At last we felt that our road would 
now be “downhill all the way.” But 
the most serious crisis, the severest 
test of Paul’s emotional balance, 
was yet to come. 

One afternoon our apartment 
building was suddenly swarming 
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with detectives and policetnen. Mrs. 
Brown, a woman who lived alone in, 
the apartment above the I^arkers, 
had just been found dead. Her 
throat had been cut with a tin 
opener. Her telephone had been 
torn from the wall, her rooms left 
in violent disorder. Soon the eve¬ 
ning papers were carrying the head- - 
line: police seek maniac in river- 
dale SLAYING. 

Paul read the newspaper account 
gloomily. “When they find out 
about my diagnosis,’’ he remarked, 
“they’ll be up here on the double.” 

He was right. The following after¬ 
noon he had been home from work 
only a few minutes when two detec¬ 
tives appeared and said he was 
wanted down at the police station 
for questioning. Paul grinned half 
bitterly, shrugged and left with 
them. As I watched from the win¬ 
dow and saw them emerge from 
the building and walk towards the 
police car, all the old fears descended 
on me. If Paul lost his temper or 
became depressed, if he felt that 
people would never leave a released 
mental patient alone, it might start 
his illness all over again. 

The next few hours were terrible 
ones for both of us. When the chil¬ 
dren came in from play, I put them 
to bed automatically, frozen in my 
dread. 

Meanwhile Paul was facing men 
who suspected him of a hideous 
crime. “You’ve been pretty ill. 
Maybe you could do things and not 
remember them,” a fatherly type 
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policeman told him. “You veterans 
are trained for violence; so things 
like this happen.” This “sympa¬ 
thetic” approach was varied with 
harsh attacks by a tough-talking 
detective, and the grilling went on 
and on. Paul, of course, simply had 
nothing to tell them, and finally, 
when Jim Parker and a lawyer from 
our building appeared on the scene, 
the police released him. 

When he returned home after this 
intensive questioning, Paul was ter¬ 
ribly tired. But I was relieved to 
find that the ordeal had aroused 
none of the old sick feeling of anger, 
fear or guilt. It had not broken his 
self-control, and he showed no bit¬ 
terness towards the police. I knew 
then that no matter what happened 
I need no longer be afraid for Paul. 

The police did not question him 
again. They found that Mrs. Brown 
had committed suicide. She was an 
alcoholic and had made repeated at¬ 
tempts previously on her own life, 
always with the same pattern, the 
house disordered and the telephone 
pulled from the wall. 

When Paul’s book came out in 
October, it met with a very favour¬ 
able reception. Both of us had had 
many qualms about it, and I could 
hardly credit the printed words 
when Paul showed’me the first re 
view: 

"The Cardboard Giants is the 
strange, fascinating and inspiring 
story of a nr»an saved from insanity 
by a loving wife and an intelligent 
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psychiatrist. Many scenes are terri¬ 
fying, but much that is beautiful 
is woven through the horror. The 
cause of sanity, decency and 
human dignity is well served by 
this brilliant new author who has 
come through the Valley of the 
Shadow to give hope to others still 
struggling in darkness.” 

The book received wide recogni¬ 
tion, was condensed in the Catholic 
Digest^ became a selection of a book 
club, and was published in England. 
Paul began to receive letters from 
mental patients and their relatives 
all over the country; he spent more 
and more time working for better 
mental-health conditions. 

One day Paul was interviewed 
over the radio. As I sat at home and 
listened to him, I realized that all 
his old violent energy was still there. 
But it was no longer a destructive 
force directed against himself. It 
had now become a weapon to be 
used in the fight he had chosen. 

Paul’s voice, sounding certain and 
sure, came over the air with the 
words, “I am a former mental pa¬ 
tient.” And he went on with equal 
bluntness, recounting his own expe¬ 
riences, stressing the need for more 
research and better care in the treat¬ 
ment of mental illness; directing 
hammer blows against the prejudice 
and shame that surround it. 

As I listened proudly, I thought: 
A man has to find the work in which 
his talent and energy can be en¬ 
gaged, A fierce man has to find his 
battle. 
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Monsieur Plante’s 
Great Discovery 


It came into being almost 
by accident. Today the whole 
world relies on it. 

, EARLY a hundred years ago, 
the scientist Plante was experi¬ 
menting on the oxygen-storing 
properties of certain metals. 

He discovered that if two plates of lead 
were immersed in sulphuric acid, and an 
electric current was passed through them, 
the plates stored the current and could later 
give it back. 

Thus, almost by accident, was born one of 
the most useful gadgets in the world—the 
lead-acid battery. Today there is hardly a 
field of human activity in which it does not 
play an important part. 

For instance, every car or truck on the road 
has a battery for starting, lighting and igni¬ 
tion. The railways are among the largest 
users of batteries, which keep the lights 
burning, and the fans or air-conditioning 
running, whenever the train stops at a 
station. * 

We can be sure that Plante never foresaw 
the day when men would fly. Yet his inven¬ 
tion starts the engines of today’s giant air- 
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liners, and is used for radio, navigation, 
heating and a dozen other purposes once 
they are aloft. It is a vital element in tele¬ 
phone systems, telegraph offices, ships, 
tractors. If your home has no mains supply, 
a battery can work your radio for you; if 
a hospital, a cinema or a school suffers a 
black-out, batteries can provide emergency 
lighting until the supply is restored. 

A battery of sorts can be built by almost 
anyone. But to manufacture a really good 
modem battery, with all its many refine¬ 
ments, needs a large, completely up-to-date 
organisation with a solid backing of techni¬ 
cal skill—and with the facilities to check 
its products at every stage of manufacture. 
The popularity and confidence that 
‘Standard’ batteries have built up are elo¬ 
quent testimony to what India can achieve. 
Insist on a ‘Standard’ battery. It is wise 
economy to buy the best. 
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In 1950 only two out of five children of 
the school-going age attended even a 
primary school in India. The Five Year 
Plan has set apart 150 crores of rupees for 
promoting the various branches of 
education, but everyone knows that even 
this vast amount will not do the job. Even 
after an expenditure on this scale the pro¬ 
portion of the number of school-going 
children would have increased from 2 to 3 
out of 5 in the primary school. 

The number of secondary schools will 
have increased by 18% and the number 
of pupils by 32% 

In the fields of technical and vocational 
education the number of Institutions will 
have increased by 57% and the number 
of students trained during the year by 63% 
(these figures have to be viewed however 
in the light of the inadequate facilities 
which exist to-day). 

Clearly there is great scope and necessity 
for private effort to contribute to Indian 
education to augment what the Centre 
and States are doing. The Constitution 
requires that within 10 years of its com¬ 
mencement free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion should be provided for all children 
up to the age of 14. 

^ Aga'nst this background, the contribu¬ 
tion that a Company like Burmah-Shell 
can make must be practical. 

Early on they realised that the one par¬ 
ticular field in which they could make a 
useful contribution was to try and help 
stimulate Indian technological awareness. 
For this purpose they have a film library 
which consists of about 125 films and 
these films—available both in 16 and 


35 mm. size—^together with projection 
equipment are available on loan^ss part 
of a film service freely given and genuinely 
designed to meet a vital educational need. 
These films are available in Indian 
language versions also. In 1953, Burmah- 
Shell films were seen by over 700,000 
people. 

One specific contribution in vocational 
education which Burmah-Shell has made 
recently has been the award of scholar¬ 
ships for four engineers to be trained every 
year in mechanical engineering at 
Loughborough in Leicestershire. The 
object of this scholarship is to equip the 
engineer on his return to India to con¬ 
tribute in an official or private capacity 
to the economic development and pros¬ 
perity of India. 

One important feature of the con¬ 
ditions governing the award of the 
scholarship is that scholars on their return 
are at liberty to seek employment either 
with the Government or in any private 
capacity. 

At Juhu, near Bombay, stands “Trom- 
bay House” which is the training estab¬ 
lishment of the Company. Here staff of 
various grades from all over India are 
brought from time to time for additional 
training. One reason why the Company 
attaches so much importance to training 
is because they believe that much of the 
knowledge and skill required by a useful 
member of the staff can be picked up by 
planned training and that it takes less 
time to do it this way than by the process 
of “picking up things” from experience as 
one went along. Apart from increased 
efficiency and therefore increased value to 
the Company, planned training will help 
to develop the abilities of those who may 
later merit promotion to higher ranks. 

Up to now scores of employees have 
gone through the training establishment 
at Juhu and this training facility is in 
addition to similar arrangements which 
exist in Burmah-Shell Branch Offices. 

“Trombay House”, set in its own 
grounds adjacent to the sea-shore, con¬ 
sists of a three-storied building with 
accommodation for a Resident Manager 
and also members of the Course. Recrea¬ 
tion facilities are abundant and members 
attending the Course invariably bring 
bathing suits to take advantage of the 
beach which lies at their front door. 
Badminton and deck tennis together with 
indoor games are also provided. 


V 



MALARIA—Man versus Mosquito 


M AN'S struggle against mosquitoes 
has a hoary antiquity. Draining 
of marshes to destroy breeding 
grounds of mosquitoes, the use of nets, 
and even flight from mosquito-ridden 
areas to escape mosquitoes' stings go 
back to the pre-Christian era. It was, 
however, only after Ross discovered 
Anopheles mosquitoes to be the carriers 
of malaria that investigators everywhere 
began to focus undivided attention on 
them, to study closely the nature and 
habits of different anophelines, particu¬ 
larly their widely divergent breeding 
habits. Thus it became possible to 
launch scientific warfare against mos¬ 
quitoes as part of the efforts to control, 
and ultimately, to eliminate malaria. 

Today, the strategy against mosquitoes 
is based on an intimate knowledge of the 
enemy and the systematic assaults that 
are launched on larvae and adult mos¬ 
quitoes can be summed up under the 
following heads: naturalistic, mechani¬ 
cal, water-management and chemical. Of 
these, chemical measures are of universal 
applicability but the degree to which the 
other measures are adopted in any parti¬ 
cular case is dictated by the specific 
varieties of the mosquitoes and the 
geographical peculiarities of that area. 

Naturalistic measures consist in deli¬ 
berately extending or intensifying natu¬ 
ral limiting factors to destroy larvae 
and mosquitoes. Altering vegetation to 
force mosquitoes to disappear ; exposing 
to or shading from sunlight breeding 
places of mosquitoes as the habits of 
particular varieties demand ; polluting 
breeding water ; augmenting their natu¬ 
ral enemies, such as mosquito-devour¬ 
ing fishes—these are some of the natur¬ 
alistic measures often utilised. 

.Mechanical measures, depending pri¬ 
marily upon the use of non-chemical 
materials, aim at destroying breeding 
laces and shelters of mosquitoes, at 
illing adult mosquitoes by swatting and 
trapping, and preventing them from bit¬ 
ing people. The latter is achieved through 
measures like the use of nets, the screen¬ 
ing of houses or even the removal of 
entire human habitations from mos¬ 
quito-infested areas to healthier sites. 


Water-management includes such 
measures as flooding or stagnating, 
sweetening or salinifying, fluctuating or 
drying pools and streams etc., as might 
be necessary to combat the breeding 
habits of different anophelines. 

. But the most important means for 
fighting mosquitoes today are chemicals. 
Although kerosene as a larvicide was 
used by Dr. Howard five years before 
Ross's discovery, it was the latter who 
really made universal the use of 
chemicals in the control of malaria, when 
he used larvicidal oil in Sierra Leone in 
1899. The earliest of these oils were 
petroleum derivatives. Paris green—an 
arsenical powder—was the earliest dust 
to be used on a world-wide scale. 

Intensive chemical warfare against 
mosquitoes, however, came later 'and 
this was with residual insecticides aimed 
at the adult mosquito. 

It began with DDT, whose insecticidal 
properties were discovered in Switzer¬ 
land just before the last war. DDT has 
since been widely used as a residual 
spray for the control of malaria by 
killing adult mosquitoes. 

Next came Benzene Hcxachloride. Its 
insecticidal properties were discovered 
in the laboratories of I.C.l. in 1942. 
This has been developed all over the 
world under the trade name 
‘Gammexane'. The formulation parti¬ 
cularly suitable for malaria control is 
‘Gammexane' Water Dispersible Powder 
which is being widely used in various 
countries such as Africa. India and 
Ceylon, and is outstanding for its persis¬ 
tent effect and cheapness. 

The total elimination of malaria does 
not need the elimination of all mos¬ 
quitoes but only of those that are capa¬ 
ble of infecting man at a given time. 
Malaria disappears when the adult 
anopheline mosquito population ( of 
houses) is reduced to 10 to 20% of the 
normal. Tests have shown that the 
use of ‘Gammexane' powders and sprays 
actually reduces it to 1% of the normal. 

Thus, after centuries of mute suffering, 
man can now hope to wipe out ulti¬ 
mately his arch-enemy malaria from the 
face of the earth. 


This concludes a .series of seven articles by ICT (/) Ltd., depicting the story of 
Man's struggle against Malaria front the earliest times to the present day. 
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Here is an intimate view of one of the 
most fascinating characters of our time 

A Visit to Albert Schweitzer 


By John Gunther 

Author of "Inside Europe,” "Inside Asia," etc. 


T he village of Lambarcne lies 
on the river Ogowe 40 miles 
south of the equator, in French 
Equatorial Africa, The area resem¬ 
bles the beginning of the world— 
clouds, river and forest melt into a 
landscape that seems literally ante¬ 
diluvian, as Schweitzer himself has 
described it. Most of the year the 
air is like steam coming out of a 
green mist. 

This is the setting of one of the 
most famous missionary enterprises 
of the world—the bush hospital of 
Dr, Albert Schweitzer. 

Intontestably Schweitzer is a 
great man—one of the greatest of 
this or any time. He is too lofty, too 
manifold, to grasp easily—a “uni¬ 
versal man” as Leonardo da Vinci 
and Goethe were universal men. 
He has had four different careers 


—in philosophy, medicine, theology 
and music. He has written learned 
books on Bach, Jesus and the history 
of civilization, and is one of the 
most renowned living organists as 
well as the world's foremost 
authority on the architecture of 
organs. Also Dr. Schweit/cr knows 
a great deal—more than many men 
who have devoted their lives to 
these fields—about .esthetics, trop¬ 
ical zoology, anthropology and agri¬ 
culture; and be is an expert carpen¬ 
ter, mason, veterinary surgeon, boat 
builder, dentist, draughtsman, me- 
chajiic, pharmacist and gardener. 

To make Schweitzer’s career at 
Lambarcnecomprehensible we must 
go back to the roots. Born in Upper 
Alsace in 1875 , Albert Schweitzer 
was a sickly child, in contrast to his 
subsequent phenomenal robustness. 



z 

Also—more strangely—^hc was slow 
to read and write, and was a poor 
scholar. Because of this, as he grew 
up, he made himself master sub¬ 
jects that were particularly difficult 
for him, like Hebrew. He had a 
stern, glowing sense of duty. 

In music he was an authentic 
prodigy. He composed a hymn 
when he was seven, began to play 
the organ at eight, when his legs 
were scarcely long enough to reach 
the pedals, and at nine substituted 
for the regular organist in a church 
service. 

In early manhood three of his 
four professional lives proceeded 
concurrently. He studied philosophy 
at the University of Strasbourg, 
and a thesis on Kant brought him 
his first doctorate. He studied the¬ 
ology, and in 1900, when he was 25, 
became curate of St. Nicholas 
Church in Strasbourg. He studied 
the theory of music, and began his 
career as a concert organist. By the 
time he was 26 he had graduated 
as a doctor of philosophy, theology 
and music. Meanwhile a stream of 
books began to come from him, and 
has never stopped. 

Then, at 30, he abruptly aban¬ 
doned his three careers in order to 
become a doctor and go out to Lam- 
barcnc for the rest of his life as a 
medical missionary. 

Why medicine.? Because, he re¬ 
cords, he was tired of talk and 
wanted action. Why Lambarcnc.? 
Because it was one of the most in¬ 
accessible and primitive spots in all 


Africa, one of the most dangerous, 
and one without a doctor. 

Relatives and friends expostu¬ 
lated with him, but he told them 
he felt that he had to “give some¬ 
thing in return” for the happiness 
he enjoyed. He was obeying literally 
the command of Jesus, “Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever shall lose his life for My 
sake . . . shall save it.” Because he 
always demanded that “idealists 
should be sober in their views,” 
Schweitzer was fully conscious of the 
difficulties that would confront him. 

He worked at his medical studies 
from 1905 to 1912, and finally, aged 
38, became an M.D. These years 
were the most difficult and fatigu¬ 
ing he ever spent. A medical educa¬ 
tion is a gruelling enough process; 
yet he managed to continue teach¬ 
ing philosophy, kept on with his 
activity as curate of St. Nicholas 
and started work on a definitive edi¬ 
tion of Bach’s organ music, while 
giving organ concerts all the time! 

He married in 1912. His wife, a 
Jewess, daughter of a noted histor¬ 
ian, learned nursing in order to be 
able to help him in Africa. When 
they arrived in Lambarenc in 1913 
they found conditions formidable— 
as indeed they still are. Every inch 
of habitable land in the area has to 
he scraped out of the giant forest, 
which is populated thickly with 
beasts like pythons and gorillas. 
The rivers arc heavy with crocodiles. 

Albert Schweitzer built his hos¬ 
pital from scratch, practically with 
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his bare hands. Once he had to 
rebuild the entire establishment be¬ 
cause the old huts were too small 
to contain his increasing practice. 
African patients, suffering from 
anything from leprosy to elephant¬ 
iasis, were not always easy to han¬ 
dle. One of Schweitzer’s biographies 
reports that they sometimes ate the 
ointment prescribed for skin afflic¬ 
tions, swallowed at one gulp a bottle 
of medicine supposed to last for 
weeks or tried to poison other in¬ 
mates. Despite everything, Schweit¬ 
zer loved Lambarene and loves it 
still. 

Nowadays it is easy enough to 
get to Schweitzer: Air France has 
a “milk run” that touches on Lam- 
barene several times a week. My 
wife and I landed at the airport 
and were met by Miss Emma 
Haussknechc, an Alsatian nurse 
who has been with Schweitzer since 
1925. She is a sort of general man¬ 
ager of the establishment and serves 
as the Doctor’s interpreter from 
French or German into English. 

After we had been shown our 
sleeping quarters Miss Haussknecht 
led us up a path of beaten earth, 
through bush and fruit trees, to¬ 
wards the new leper village that 
Schweitzer is building. Finally, 
near a clearing, the Doctor himself 
came forth. He has a powerful 
aquiline nose, drooping grey mous¬ 
tache and eyes that really fix you. 
He is strongly built, and that day 
he was wearing a sun helmet, an 
open white shirt, tatteied trousers 



and heavy black shoes. Force, re¬ 
pose, command, sensitiveness—^all 
these characteristics are reflected in 
his proud, grizzled, piercing face. 
It is a wonderful face, and he is a 
magnificent-looking man. 

Schweitzer led us forward to the 
leper village, where the worst lepers 
live. Here the old Doctor immedi¬ 
ately got to work, directing a 
labour gang. Schweitzer begins and 
ends each day with this occupation. 
Somebody has to do it. The lepers 
were not too ill to work, but just 
plain lazy, as well as numb with 
boredom and indifference. Schweit¬ 
zer strode among them with ex¬ 
plosive and hortatory grunts. He 
argued, threatened, cajoled. 

The hospital startles some visitors 
because they expect an aseptic har- 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer was re¬ 
cently described by the music critic 
o£ The Times as “the only man in 
the aoth century to be a musician 
and several other things besides, 
as Sir George Grove was in the 
nineteenth.” 

Long-playing recordings of Bach’s 
organ music played by Dr. Schweit¬ 
zer were issued at the end of 1953 
by Columbia. They were played on 
the organ of the parish church of 
Gunsbach, Upper Alsace. The 
Fugue in A Minor, Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor (“the Great”) are 
recorded on Columbia 33CX1074, 
with Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
C on the reverse side. 

Six Chorale Preludes are recorded 
on 33CX1081. They are: O Mensch 
Bea/ein' Dein Siinde Gross (first and 
second versions); Wenn Wir in 
Hochsten Noten Sein; Jeh Ruf’ zu 
Dir, Herr Jesn Chrst; Gelobet 
Seisst Du, Jesu Christ: Herzlich Tut 
Mich Verlangen and Nun Kom' der 
Heiden Heiland. 

Bach’s Prelude in C, the Prelude' 
in D, and the Canzona in D Minor 
are recorded on 33CXT084. 


hour of tranquillity, spirituality and 
out-of-worldness. Actually it looks 
like what it is—a native village. 
Patients come from miles round, 
often with their families. 

The encampment lies on a low, 
sloping bluff and has 45 or more 
buildings, all simply made and 
serviceable. The hospital has be¬ 
tween 350 and 400 African patients 
and 75 paid African helpers, some 
of them lepers. (Leprosy is probably 
less contagious than tuberculosis.) 
There are no paved walks or roads. 


There is no running water, no elec¬ 
tricity except for the operating 
room, no X-ray. 

What appears to be the main hos¬ 
pital ward is a long one-story struc¬ 
ture, cut into narrow, dark rooms, 
each of which opens on a court. 
The patients lie on wooden bunks 
covered with matting. Outside each 
door a small, smoky fire is burning; 
here the patient’s family does the 
cooking. It is good to have these 
fires; they keep the mosquitoes 
down and so lessen the incidence of 
malaria and sleeping sickness. ’If a 
man has no family and is too ill to 
cook for himself, he becomes a 
problem. Most patients will not ac¬ 
cept food from anybody not in their 
own tribe, for fear of being poisoned. 

Schweitzer has saved thousands 
of lives, which is; the more extra¬ 
ordinary considering the primitive¬ 
ness and paucity of his equipment. 
There is, so far as I could see, .no 
mechanism at all for sterilizing 
bandages under pressure; water has 
to be boiled in kettles over open 
wood fires. For years drugs and 
bandages were in short supply. 
Every safety pin is precious. Things 
that we take for granted in a hos¬ 
pital are objects of wonder, if they 
exist at all. 

Life at the hospital centres in a 
crowded open space near the 
dining hall. Africans come and go 
carrying produce in rude barrows. 
Women squat on the ground, bind¬ 
ing palm fronds together for roof¬ 
ing; others are busy on sewing 
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machines on a veranda above, and 
still others iron the laundry, with 
primitive irons containing embers. 
The Doctor strides back and forth 
amid this orderly animation, seeing 
that everybody works. 

At times Schweitzer can be dic¬ 
tatorial, pedantic in a peculiarly 
Teutonic manner, and irascible. 
And why not.? If he did not have 
defects he would be intolerable. On 
the other hand he can be magically 
charming on occasion and is liter¬ 
ally worshipped by his old asso¬ 
ciates. His laughter—^when he 
laughs—^is a striking indication of 
his inner sweetness. It is a shining 
laugh, a silvery laugh. 

The chief doctor at Lambarenc 
(Schweitzer himself, at 79, is not so 
active in medical work nowadays) 
is Hungarian; another is one of tihe 
old man’s nephews. The nurses, all 
Europeans, seemed as shy, as 
devout and as removed from ex¬ 
ternal life as nuns. 

Schweitzer’s attitude towards the 
Africans is a mixture of benevo¬ 
lence, perplexity, irritation, hope 
and despair. So many are shiftless; 


so many lack any sense of responsi¬ 
bility or joy in achievement. He 
says that they have nothing what¬ 
ever to do after work is hnished 
each afternoon, but it never occurs 
to them to fish in the river—^yet 
they need more protein. If they get 
any educruion at all they promptly 
trek into the towns and try to be¬ 
come typists. Yet he, Schweitzer, 
cannot find a good carpenter, or 
even a man to tend the orchard. “I 
am the only peasant!” he told us, 
smiting his breast. 

Schweitzer grows almost every 
kind of fruit. But, because of a 
deep-seated native superstition 
which holds that a man planting a 
fruit tree will die before it bears the 
first crop, he has had to plant and 
tend most of the trees with his own 
hands. One of his proudest achieve¬ 
ments is the way he has made 
Lambarene practically self-support¬ 
ing as to food. 

At meals Schweitzer sits at the 
middle of a long table, with guests 
of honour opposite. Immediately 
before each meal he says a brief 
grace in French; immediately after 
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dinner (no meal takes more chan 
half an hour) he announces a hymn 
in a stentorian voice, and hymn- 
books are passed round. He 
marches to a tinny piano at one end 
of the room and plays briefly but 
with great vigour and precision as 
the company sings. Then he re¬ 
turns to his place at the table, in¬ 
spects a list of Bible passages, snaps 
a Bible open and reads a few lines. 

After dinner, doctors and nurses 
gather at one end of the long room 
and have cinnamon tea. One even¬ 
ing Schweitzer sat with us until 
after nine. On leaving the dining 
hall he fills his pockets with bits 
of food, which he gives to his pet 
antelopes. Then—^after curfew has 
descended on the rest of the camp— 
he will work till midnight or be¬ 
yond, writing or answering his 
letters. He once startled the customs 
officers at Bordeaux when he went 
on board ship carrying some un¬ 
answered letters. They filled four 
potato sacks. 

When he set out for Africa, 
Schweitzer thought he was giving 
up for ever what was dearest to him 
—art and teaching. But he has al¬ 
ways had a piano with him in 
Africa, and so has been able to keep 
up with his music. Since the second 
world w'ar his organ recordings of 
Bach, made when he was on holiday 
in Europe, have been a profound 
artistic success. He lectures widely 
whenever he returns to civilization, 
and he has been honoured by uni¬ 
versities without number; moreover. 


by working at night he has managed 
to keep up a steady literary output. 
Last year he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1952. 

On our last night at the hospital 
we were invited after dinner to ac¬ 
company Schweitzer to his quarters. 
He has a small bedroom and an ad¬ 
joining office. Here is a tatterde¬ 
malion assortment of books, papers, 
stores, tools— a. saw was lying across 
a sheaf of manuscript—empty tins, 
piles of music and bits of carpentry. 

Schweitzer led us to his celebrated 
piano, which has organ-like pedals. 
It is lined with zinc to protect it 
against the incessant damp and 
against termites; it weighs three 
tons, and was presented to him by 
the Paris Bach Society. It seemed 
magnificently out of tune. Schweit¬ 
zer, my wife and I all sat on the 
small bench—^indeed there was no 
other place to sit—and he played 
some Bach. He saw us off next day, 
but tills brief nocturnal recital 
was the last touch, the authentic 
Schweitzer ceremony of farewell. 
He was not playing for us particu¬ 
larly. He plays every night, especi¬ 
ally when his eyes are tired. He 
said to one recent visitor, “I play 
for my antelopes.” 

But it was a fascinating privilege 
to hear him play, and it is this pic¬ 
ture of him, sitting at that battered 
old wreck of a piano in the middle 
of the silent, creeping jungle, that I 
shall remember best—this crusty old 
Bismarck of the spirit, this tyrant 
with a heart of gold. 



Tax deductions 'Jor business purposes” ma\e it cheap to live well off 
the ‘'swindle sheet”—but it proves a dubious blessing 


AMERICA’S Expense-Account 
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Aristocrats 

By Ernest Havemann 


i N New York City’s “21” res- 
taurant, frequented by celebri¬ 
ties, press agents and topflight sales- 
and businessmen, a young man and 
his girl sat down to luncheon. Each 
had a double Martini (|i.6o), im¬ 
ported caviare($6), roast beef ($4.50) 
with asparagus (I1.25) and baked 
potato (75 cents), and brandied cher¬ 
ries ($1.50) for dessert. They fin¬ 
ished sipping their coffee (45 cents) 
and the bill arrived. The girl, a 
New York publicity woman, signed 
it, adding a $6 tip. 

“What a wonderful girl you are,” 
sighed the young man. “You’re 
beautiful, intelligent—and you’ve 
got an expense account!” 

Thus has taxation—in a devious 
and unplanned way—changed the 
language and philosophy of ro¬ 
mance, not to mention America’s 
spending habits, •in New York, 
Washington and Chicago, and 
many smaller cities, well over half 
the customers in the best hotels, 
night clubs and restaurants arc 


charging the bill as an expense item 
to their companies, which in turn 
are charging it to the Government 
in the form of tax deductions. 

The U.S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue recognizes that travel and 
a “reasonable” amount of entertain¬ 
ing are necessary in the ordinary 
course of business. Such expenses 
can be deducted from a company’s 
taxable profits. To a company which 
pays the current 52 per cent cor¬ 
porate-income tax plus an additional 
30 per cent under the excess-profits 
tax, as many have been doing, 
spent on entertainment thus saves 
82 cents in taxes and costs only 18 
cents in real money. 

At the same time, an expense ac¬ 
count is a windfall to the employee. 
If a salesman gets a $1,000 rise, for 
example, he can spend only what is 
left after the extra personal income 
tax it costs him. But if he draws 
$1,000 on an expense account, he 
pays no extra taxes and can spend 
every cent having fun with his busi- 
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Expente-Accotnu Aristocrat at Work 


ness friends. And since it is free, he 
argues, he may as well have the 
best. 

The expense-account spenders are 
the new U.S. aristocracy—about the 
only people left who can blithely 
throw around big tips, pre-empt the 
drawing-rooms on trains and the 
suites in the big hotels and in gen¬ 
eral inflate the whole cost of travel, 
food and entertainment for the 
people who have to spend their own 
money. 

j 

The expense account itself is 
nothing new. Jokes about the “swin¬ 
dle sheet” are legendary. One of the 
most famous concerns the author 
Gene Fowler, As a New York 
journalist he was sent to northern 
Canada to find some lost pilots, and 
in the process spent $3,000. Back in 
his office, hard put to account for it 
all, he invented the purchase of a 
mythical dog team, then the mythi¬ 


September 

cal illness of a dog requiring ex¬ 
pensive medical care, and finally 
the death and funeral of the dog. 
Finding himself still short, Fowler 
finally made up the difference with 
the item: “Flowers for bereft bitch, 
$60.” 

There is also the story of the war 
correspondent who sent in a monthly 
statement reporting $150 for taxi¬ 
cab fares. His boss, who knew that 
the correspondent had spent the en¬ 
tire month as guest of the Navy 
aboard an aircraft carrier, cabled 
angrily, “How can you spend cab 
monev on a carrier.?” The corre- 
spondent cabled back with magni¬ 
ficent insolence: “Big carrier.” 

Such legends contain a core of 
truth. Any successful salesman, ad¬ 
vertising man or press agent operat¬ 
ing on an expense account soon 
develops a kind of sixth sense for 
what the traffic will bear. Records 
of this sort are hard to keep any¬ 
way; if a man starts out to cock¬ 
tails with a couple of customers and 
winds up buying them scrambled 
eggs at four o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing, he has a hard time remember¬ 
ing every taxi fare, packet of cigar¬ 
ettes and tip for the cloakroom at¬ 
tendant, So he approximates what 
he has spent on company business 
and adds whatever else he think» 
he can get away with. As one cyni¬ 
cal executive has said: “Our men 
give their talent to the company and 
their genius to their expense ac¬ 
counts.” 

What the smaller operators can 
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do by indirect means, the head of 
the firm can do without any beating 
about the bush. In fact, the expense 
account is a recognized way of re¬ 
warding executives who have little 
enough incentive to reach the top, 
considering what income tax does 
to executive salaries nowadays. 

A company can with all propriety 
have a company aeroplane for busi¬ 
ness trips, a yacht, a hunting-fishing 
lodge in the north woods to enter¬ 
tain its biggest customers; it can 
hold its conferences in Miami in mid¬ 
winter. Company officers go South 
in the winter and North in the sum¬ 
mer, take along enough work or 
enough customers to justify the 
trip, and have a pleasant time of it. 
At home executives ride in com¬ 
pany-owned and chauffeured motor 
cars. Naturally the company is 
happy to pay their subscriptions at 
the best available country club, for 
the purpose of entertaining cus¬ 
tomers on the golf course, and at 
the best town club, for intimate 
lunches and dinners. 

The boss actually profits from the 
expense account and probably de¬ 
serves it. But the lesser members of 
the expense-account society usually 
find it a dubious blessing. Although 
they get their lunches, dinners, 
shows and hangovers free, many 
discover that, no matter how art¬ 
fully they pad their monthly state¬ 
ments, the company gets the best of 
the bargain.' 

“It’s like this,” said one salesman. 
“Our secretaries put in their 37^- 
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hour week and that’s that. But we 
work right through the lunch hour, 
making our ‘contacts.’ At 5.30 the 
business day is often just starting: 
we take a customer to cocktails, 
probably also to dinner, as likely as 
not to a show. Even at the week¬ 
end w.e work for the company, at a 
party we throw at the house. That 
way we get our wives to work a 
couple of hours for the company. 
By giving me an expense account, 
the company gets me to work 70 
hours a week.” 

There is an even greater irony: of 
all the seriously broke members of 
the middle-class, the expcnse-ac- 
courtt boys are often the flattest of 
all. Because it hardly seems appro¬ 
priate for a man to walk into a 
“swanky” restaurant and order 
caviare if he is wearing frayed 
trousers and shoes run down at the 
heel, most of the men on expense 
accounts begin spending too much 
on clothes. If they are called upon 
to do much entertaining at home 
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they also spend too much for their 
houses, their furniture and their 
wives’ clothes. Thus the spending 
becomes a vicious circle, and the 
money goes out faster than the ex¬ 
pense account can possibly bring it in. 

Does all the conspicuous spend¬ 
ing accomplish anything,^ Many 
take it for granted that it does. One 
salesman sums it up; “Supposing 
you’re selling carfiet tacks. 7 ’hree 
other fellows from three other com¬ 
panies are trying to sell carpet tacks 
to the same customer. The price 
and quality are about the same. So 
which brand is the customer going 
to buy.^ Chances are he’ll buy from 
you if he likes you—and one way 
to get him to like you is to spend 
some money on him. And a lot of 
goods arc in the carpet-tacks cate¬ 
gory nowadays.” 

But there are dissenters. “Our 
business,” said an advertising man, 
“used to put great faith in good 
fellowship and personal friendship. 
Now we have advertising research: 
the customer can sit in his office 
and buy his advertising by the .slide 
rule. If three salesmen approach 
you with three different brands of 
burglar alarms, you send the alarms 
to your research laboratory and find 
out which is best. In an age like 
this, how can any responsible busi¬ 
nessman be influenced by just one 
lunch.? Or even by a week-end of 
golf?” 

“You have to be careful,” another 
salesman said. “A lot of bu.sincss- 
men got where they are by pinch¬ 


ing pennies. They’re c<Kt account¬ 
ants at heart. If you take a fellow 
like that out for too big an evening, 
he’s likely to wind up thinking 

you’re a wastrel.” 

/ 

A lot of companies do worry 
about the psychological effect of en¬ 
tertainment spending. How far can 
they go without seeming vulgarly 
ostentatious.? At what point do their 
customers start deserting them out 
of sympathy for the man who must 
be more careful with his money? 

Some businessmen think that the 
Age of the Expense Account is as 
much a matter of prosperity as of 
peculiar taxes. “Certainly it makes 
it easier when you can pay out the 
money with i8-cent dollars,” one of 
them says, “but business has been 
booming and expanding for so long 
that nobody really gives a damn 
about money any more. In the ’30s 
no company would spend a penny 
on anything that wasn’t of abso¬ 
lutely 100 per cent proven use. 
Nowadays we won’t turn down 
anything that isn’t absolutely 100 
per cent proven useless. If the ex: 
cess-profits tax expires next month, 
I don’t think it will make a bit of 
difference to expense accounts. But 
give us six months of business re¬ 
cession and an awful lot of people 
are going to have to start buying 
their own drinks and meals again.” 

The strange thing is that so many 
people would apparently prefer to 
buy their own—if only the econ¬ 
omy and the tax structure left them 
any money to do it with. 



What parents ought to know about the strains and stresses 
between teacher and pupil 
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By Alexandra Krastin 


ANY a young person who 
chooses education as a 
career is attracted by lofty ideals of 
service, and perhaps also by what 
may look to him like a bed of roses. 
He pictures himself loved and ad¬ 
mired by his pupils, who, like Mil¬ 
ton’s angels, speed to do his bidding. 
He thinks of the long summer holi¬ 
days, and exclaims, “That’s for me!” 

Not so fast, there! The young 
person who wants to teach is en¬ 
titled to learn about the brambles as 
well as the berries. Teaching, like 
marriage, is the sum of satisfactions, 
plus—and it’s a prodigious plus— 
countless small and not so small 
frustrations: misunderstandings, 

quarrels, lack of appreciation, mon¬ 
otony. 

If I were a student .again and 
thinking ofteaching. I’d ask my.self 
three big questions. And if I were a 
parent with a child of school age, 


I’d want to know something about 
the answers to these questions, for 
they determine whether or not your 
child will come happily home from 
school, somehow conscious that he 
got his time’s worth out of his daily 
efforts. 

First I’d ask: “Do I truly want to 
teach?” How the would-be teacher 
answers this may determine his own 
growth and that of your child. He 
ought to be able to say; “I like to 
learn. I want to pass on what I’ve 
learned, I like people, children espe¬ 
cially.” 

The prospective teacher, like the 
parent, needs an ever-renewing store 
of love in his heart. In the classroom 
of such a teacher the sun always 
shines. Children relax and learn. 

No teacher can afford to grow bit¬ 
ter and disillusioned. The sarcastic, 
indifferent teacher betrays, I think, 
that something has happened to his 
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love of life, to his capacity for lov¬ 
ing, for understanding. Such a 
teacher needs help himself—he is 
not good for your child. 

The second question I’d ask is: 
“Have I patience?” The immature 
behaviour of the pupils tends to 
draw out any immaturity lurking in 
the teacher’s personality. The strug¬ 
gle for self-restraint, in front of 25 
youngsters who arc hoping there’ll 
be one grand fight, is fatiguing. 
Teachers should be skilled in the 
art of enduring frustration without 
hostility. When teacher’s angry, the 
children think it’s hilariously funny. 
They do, however, respect firmness 
without anger. 

How often is a teacher likely to 
encounter behaviour that will test 
his patience? Every day. Each year 
about half my pupils are the kind 
that make a teacher periodically re¬ 
flect that there must be less complex 
ways of earning a living. 

One of the most irritating trials 
in a teacher’s life is logorrhcea—a 
fancy word I use to startle the pupils 
who talk too much. When the bell 
rings at the start of the period they 
keep on talking, much as you might 
sleep through the peal of your alarm 
clock. In spite of appeals and pun¬ 
ishments they talk through set tasks 
and explanations. Not yet trained in 
good manners? Perhaps. Yet I can’t 
help feeling that this excessive talk¬ 
ing is a sort of compulsion to which 
children are driven by today’s mode 
of living. 

In many homes the radio blares 


on and on with no one really lis¬ 
tening. I sometimes wonder if the 
teacher’s voice has not become just 
another radio voice. I’ve noticed, 
too, an increase in the number of 
pupils who try to do two things at 
once: they will talk to a neighbour, 
for example, or look into an irrel¬ 
evant book, yet insist that they hear 
what you’re saying. 

Homework is always a source of 
resistance and a test of your pa¬ 
tience. “We have other mings to 
do! ” is the familiar cry of the rnod- 
ern adolescent. Pupils clamour for 
“easy” books, turn thumbs down 
on the classics you loved and didn’t 
find too hard in school yourself. 
Addison and Steele? For Heaven’s 
sake, why do we have to read about 
the i8th century? We’re living now. 

The history of their country is 
not nearly so fascinating as a 
“comic,” and you almost need a 
gun to get them to the dictionary. 
They croon the lush lyrics of popu¬ 
lar songs, but moan when you set 
them poetry. 

In this fast-moving age many 
adolescents go about their school 
business at the pace of a tired di¬ 
nosaur. They plod wearily into the 
school building and droop at their 
desks like plants that haven’t been 
watered for a month. They are too 
exhausted to lower their eyes to the 
footnotes in their textbooks, let 
alone use the notes at the back. 
When they recite, their voices are 
weak and nearly inaudible. Every 
day, every hour, you say over and 
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* Gladys Kendon, a teacher in an ; 
English primary school, recalls her 
own early impressions of teaching f 
in her book, Children of the 
Hew Estate^ published recently by 
Methuen and Co. at 8j. 6 d. 

Of the children she encountered ' 
in a classroom in 1938, she wrote: 
“They don’t listen; they are not ob¬ 
jectively interested in anything; 
they don’t care two straws for your 
opinion of them. Their one care is 
to impress their own miserable little 
ego upon their immediate environ¬ 
ment, not just sometimes, as every 
Christian child needs to do of 
course, but all the time. They arc 
most frightfully careless in the way 
they treat property—their own in¬ 
cluded; they stand about helplessly 
and wait for someone to come and 
do things for them.’’ 

But after sixteen years of teaching 
in this school, Miss Kendon writes: 

"I believe in the goodness in chil- 
. dren. I believe in their common- 
sense, their capacity for deep feeling, 
their swift recognition of truth and 
justice and love, and their natural 
predilection for these. I do really 
believe that heaven lies about them 
in their infancy—and afterwards.’’ 

over, “Speak up, please!” Their 
penmanship reflects their lack of 
energy. If you protest against their 
feeble scrawls they will reply, with 
hurt feelings, “But 1 always write 
like that!” When dismissal bell 
rings, however, they disappear like 
butter off a hot plate. 

Only the teacher with the pa¬ 
tience that’s rooted in understand¬ 
ing of human motives and in re¬ 
spect for his fellow man, whatever 


^3 

his age, can look upon the exasper¬ 
ating actions and attitudes of his 
pupils without losing his good will 
towards them. He recognizes that 
when his pupils are most irritating 
they need him the most. They are 
then struggling with conflicts with¬ 
in themselves that they do not know 
how to handle. 

Let no one say that a school build¬ 
ing is merely a building. It’s a cruci¬ 
ble boiling with fierce passions: ele¬ 
mental love and hate, envy, anxiety, 
rage, jealousy, grief, elation. It’s 
literally the hottest spot in your 
town. 

Fortunately, every school has its 
quota of mature pupils, who arc a 
leavening influence. These children 
are curiously charming to work 
with, so young in looks, yet so adult 
in their responses. They don’t take 
advantage of a teacher’s friendli¬ 
ness. They greet us pleasantly in the 
morning, with awareness, while the 
immature push by, silent and grim, 
preoccupied with themselves. The 
more mature children notice when 
we’re rushed and tired. They don’t 
add to confusion; instead, they offer 
help. 

The third question I’d ask is; 
“Have I courage.?” Courage, for in¬ 
stance, to withstand pressures from 
inside and outside the school. Some 
pupils want to pass, even when they 
know their work has been micro¬ 
scopic. “(jive me a chance,” is the 
argument they substitute for effort. 
They may shout insults and appeal 
to the headmaster. Some parents 
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militandy want. their children to 
pass exams at all costs. 

At times the pressure originates 
within the school administration 
itself. The temptation to take the 
easy way, to be popular with the 
public and the administration, is 
something almost every teacher 
knows. It takes courage to insist, 
when hostile eyes are confronting 
you, that school is the place for 
learning skills and helpful social 
attitudes, not degenerating habits. 

A teacher also needs courage to 
bear ridicule. Since children are 
imitative, it’s too bad that the 
public attitude towards teachers is 
frequently one of mockery: we’re 
too old, we’re too young, we show 
our temper when nagged to despera¬ 
tion by spoiled children, we fail stu¬ 
dents who don’t study and—of 
course!—we have a soft job. 

I wish our critics could follow us 
through just one day while we coax, 
push, threaten, inspire, subdue, pla¬ 
cate, teach, amuse, try to be all 
things to a roomful of restless young 
people. 

The teacher will continue to be 
a comic figure until he earns a salary 
comparable at least to that of a 
minor business executive. To admire 


material success is a human tend¬ 
ency; and, though reluctant to pay 
the taxes that would provide re¬ 
spect-inspiring salaries, many people 
feel a kind of scornful pity for the 
commonplace living standards of 
teachers, and consequently for 
the teachers themselves. Robbing 
teachers of human dignity boomer¬ 
angs upon a nation’s prized posses¬ 
sion—its younger generation. 

Most of all, perhaps, a teacher 
needs courage to see beyond all this, 
to sec the worth of his work. Then 
he will find the real satisfaction and 
fun that his job can give him. If he 
loves his work and has done it well, 
he knows he has directly helped 
young people to grow towards the 
best ideals of our civilization. How¬ 
ever stubbornly his pupils may have 
resisted his efforts to teach thcn»j 
he can be certain that when they 
leave his room at last they are 
wiser and kinder than when they 
came to him. That is the reward of 
the true schoolteacher. 

If there’s still someone who wants 
to teach, who can say yes, con¬ 
fidently and firmly, to the three 
questions I’ve asked, then by all 
means let him teach your child, and 
(lod bless him! 


GOVERNMENT clcrk sat at the table after breakfast one morning, cn- 
gros.sed in his newspaper for over an hour. Finally he asked for another 
cup of coffee. “Coffee!” echoed his wife. “But look at the time. Aren’t 
you going to the office today?” 

“Office?” exclaimed the startled man. “Heavens! I thought I was 3 A 

the office.” —Contributed by Dan Bennett 



The Rare Mixture 



By V. S. Pritchett 

Author of “Marcliiiijj Spain " "The Spanish Temper." etc. 

N early everything one says about Spain 
can be countered by the opposite. 
Only one thing is indisputable: though 
Spain has been ruled through most of its his¬ 
tory by absolute kings and military dictators, 
its people are the most various, the most 
individual in Europe, Their formality is a 
disguise; the Spaniards are human beings to 
the limit. 

There is thus no such countrv as Spain 
but a collection of intensely different peoples 
of eight or ten different regions and climates, 
often speaking different languages. There 
. 3re as many Spains as there are Spaniards— 

28 million t)f them, “Each Spaniard,” says 
(/J^ (janivet, the essayist, “carries a pass|X)rt 

Spaniard is entitled to do 
m whatever comes into his head.' ” 

other country in Eurofx; is there so 
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little class distinction; there arc no 
class accents, and despite the violent 
differences in wealth, all Spaniards 
act on a general assumption of hu¬ 
man equality. “Wc are as noble as 
the king, only not as rich,” the poor 
peasants of the Aragonese moun¬ 
tains used to say. 

I have seen a prime minister em¬ 
brace his gardener in the traditional 
male embrace, the men standing 
chest to chest and each resting an 
arm on the other’s shoulder. It 
is an equality of the heart based 
on the idea fundamental in all 
Spanish relationships: the dignity 
of manliness. they ex¬ 

claim. Even the women address 
each other in this way. 

The main themes of Spanish life 
are announced by three cities: Ma¬ 
drid, Barcelona and Seville. Madrid, 
the capital, plumb in the middle of 
Spain, was built by royal command 
in the i6th century. The most pleas¬ 
ant quarter—round the old arcaded 
Plaza Mayor—belongs to that time. 
Modern Madrid splits into the 19th- 
and 20th-century parts. The latter is 
spectacular, sky-scraping, luxurious. 
The 19th-century part has the 
shaded avenues, the cafes under the 
trees, where people sit talking from 
morning till night in the warm 
weather. (The Madrilcno is noted 
for his sharp malice, his wit, his de¬ 
light in scandals.) 

Madrid has a street life as rich as 
Dickensian London’s was. The new 
rich are loudly new rich ; the courte¬ 


sans going into Chicote’s bar are 
out of Balzac; generals and politi¬ 
cians beam blandly out from the 
club windows; bootblacks hop 
about the feet of all, like fleas. 

Barcelona, in Catalonia, is an 
industrial seaport, one of the hard, 
vivid group of Mediterranean cities 
like Genoa. The buses that go up its 
superb avenues are plastered with 
advertisements. Sell, sell, sell—the 
Mediterranean mania for small 
trade. Its wealth has been built up 
on cheap textiles and the Catalans 
reckon they work ten times as hard 
as other Spaniards. 

Tremendous mountains crowd 
the spreading pink-and-white city 
against the short, sharp Mediter¬ 
ranean waves. Underneath, one 
feels the violence. Barcelona is fam¬ 
ous for its revolts and its go-getters. 
It is the only city where there is a 
strong middle class, and the vio¬ 
lence is a symptom of the struggle 
between old Spain and a progres¬ 
sive, efficient province. 

Of Seville the proverb says, 
“(J(k 1 gives a house in Seville to 
those He loves.” It is a city built 
with money from olive oil, bulls, 
horses and rents, a place of delight, 
pleasure and fat men and women. 
The houses are white and built 
round patios against the sun, the 
water bubbles in fountains, the 
gold-fish rise in the jade waters of 
the cisterns of the Moorish palace, 
the oranges ripen on the trees in the 
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streets, the air is like a syrup sweet¬ 
ened by the jasmine and the rose. 
Bulls, women, practical jokes, 
amusement are all the talk. 

The people turn easily to singing 
and poetry, are always on the point 
of excitement and laughter. The 
cobbler sings at his last in Seville, 
“Today is Saturday, Saturday, Sat¬ 
urday, Saturday,” endlessly as he 
hammers the shoes. People sigh and 
sing as they walk, make friends 
easily and at once. Everything is put 
off till tomorrow in Seville. 

The Spaniards put in long hours 
of work, take long afternoon rests 
in the heat and sit up half 
the night. Luncheon is at 
2.30 and goes on till nearly 
five; dinner is never over 
before ten. 

At six iii the evening 
Spanish towns are sud¬ 
denly reborn: the women 
are out for the day’s 
paseo, which is the chal¬ 
lenge of the eyes, a kind 
of ritual bird dance of the 
sexes. Rich and poor put 
on their best clothes, the 
hair of the women has 
been brushed for an hour 
to the point of agony and, 
buttressed by Victorian 
underclothes, they go to 
the main street of plaza, 
to walk round and round 
in formal procession for 
the next two or three 
hours. The idea of a “fine 


appearance” for the street is impera¬ 
tive. The street is their drawing¬ 
room. Their dwelling is a secret 
living place, visited only by relatives. 

In die hours of the paseo the 
women rarely walk alone, but with 
a maid or a woman friend. They 
walk to be admired, to be stared at 
—and die Spanish stare fixes itself 
for minutes on end upon its object. 
They do not move a muscle when a 
man calls to them. The habit of 
shouting at women in the street is 
an old custom and delights the 
women. Their brilliant eyes never 
meet the eyes of any man as they 
walk, but stare straight through un- 


V. S. Pritchett, the author of this month’s 
armchair travelogue, is an Englishman with 
many qualifications as a writer on Spain. His 
first book, written at 28, was called Marching 
Spain, and described a journey in that coun¬ 
try. His latest, a study of the Spanish people, 
their customs and habits, is called The 
Spanish Temper. Describing how he came 
to write it, and this travelogue, he says: 

“I had long wanted to ‘settle my account’ 
with Spain. I had known the country very well 
on and off for 30 years; it had laid the basis 
of my education when I was young. I had not 
thought of returning after the Civil War, but 
publishers were pressing, so 1 returned in 
1951 with imy wife. During this visit we 
travelled by train and also flew. It's a drama¬ 
tic country to fly over, which most countries 
arc not. In 1952 a friend look me all over 
Spain by car. I had, when I was young, 
travelled hundreds of miles on foot in many 
of the regions. Unlike many travellers, I love 
Madrid because I like capitals and I like the 
late hours Spaniards keep. I also feel ten times 
more alive in a dry climate and I enjoy Span¬ 
iards because they tell fantastic stories.” 
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til the moment of passing when, by a 
quick movement, they glance away. 
Eyes are never modestly lowered. 

Later at night the streets will be 
crowded with men alone; it is a 
country made for men. but it is 
also made for the family; the fami¬ 
lies are large and the mother rules 
them. The apparently free and 
privileged Spanish male is like 
putty in the hands of his mother. 
His wife is a mother above all; 
indeed, Don Juan is the most 
mothered man in Europe. 

On Sundays in the lovers’ lanes 
of the beautiful Spanish parks one 
sees the lovers sitting on two chairs 
opposite each other with a third, 
empty chair close by. 'Lhcre, to 
placate public opinion, an imagin¬ 
ary duenna sits. 

The harsh smell of lavender and 
of herbs is the smell of Spain. It can 
be smelled far out to sea. The coasts 
are green, rich and well watered, 
except in some parts of the south. 
The chocolate soil of Andalusia is 
striped with miles of olive and vine. 
But more than two thirds of the 
country is arid tableland and high 
ranges of saw-toothed mountains. 
After Switzerland, Spain is the 
highest country in Europe. 

Castile, in the middle, is a table¬ 
land 2,000 feet up, a place of single 
crops where it is fertile, and of 
scrub and rock; its waterc{jurses 
are sunk into gullies and hll up with 
blood-red water only for a week or 
two in the torrential winter rain. 


The rest of the year—and the 
proverb describes the climate as 
“nine months of winter and three of 
hell”—there is a killing wind and 
rock-splitting frost, or there is the 
incinerating heat of a furnace. 

By day, in the dry, clear air, 
Castile is a region of strange ghostly 
flat-topped dunes, or mesetas\v/htn 
the hard-hitting Spanish sun goes 
doWn suddenly, these dunes give 
the earth the p(x:k-marked appear¬ 
ance of the Sahara. The villages 
and towns of Castile are the colour 
of the land and, being sunktn in 
dried-up furrows, they are never 
seen until you almost tread on them. 
To come upon a Castilian town is 
like stubbing one’s boots against a 
heap of broken pottery. 

Of course there are oases in Cas¬ 
tile. Valladolid, the corn town, is an 
oasis; so is the yellow city of Sala¬ 
manca, with its arcaded plaza and 
silver-plate architecture. Toledo, 
packed with churches and convents, 
stands on the circling gorge of the 
river Tagus and guards its olive 
groves like a fortress. 

Down in the south-east corner of 
Spain is the long desert oasis of 
Murcia, a town where they draw 
blinds from the rooftops over the 
narrow streets to shut out the sun. 
Outside the town the date palms 
grow in their plantations, the chillies 
are laid out to dry on the hillsides. 

In this region one comes upon an 
astonishing survival of Moorish life: 
the women of Mojacar veil their 
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faces as they pass, and when they 
wash their linen in the village wash¬ 
house they work it, Arab fashion, 
with their feet. 

A few miles away appalling 
mountains rise. Every seven years, 
they say, it rains in Murcia. Only 
the solitary lime burner or the soda 
maker seems to inhabit these fan¬ 
tastic rocks where nature has been 
reduced to geology. There are vil¬ 
lages of cave dwellers all over Spain, 
but the cave settlements of Murcia 
are large. They look like ant settle¬ 
ments in the cliffs. 

Shut up in the Basque language, 
which no foreigner can ever speak, 
the Basques quietly assert that they 
are the oldest race in the world. 
They are a practical and religious 
race; they produce men who excel 
in violent exercises. The Basque no¬ 
tion of a bullfight is not the ritual 
ceremony of the bull ring in the 
south. Once a year, at Pamplona, 
the Basques shut all the street doors, 
send the women to the windows and 
then drive the bulls into the streets 
to fight the male population. 

The bullfight shows the love the 
Spaniards have for display, elegance 
and ritual combined with strong 
emotion and the sight of skill and 
fearlessness. Stoical and indifferent 
to suffering in themselves, the Span¬ 
iards are astonished when the for¬ 
eigner suggests that bullfighting is 
cruel. The bull is bred to be danger¬ 
ous. He dies in hot blood, at the top 


of his rage. He will die anyway, and 
the Spaniards consider he dies more 
heroically than under the mallet of 
the slaughter-house. 

Spanish dancing, chiefly seen in 
Granada and Seville, comes from 
the gipsies and, like the gipsy 
songs, it is violent, sexual, an alle¬ 
gory of physical love and death. 
Here fury or passion whirls into dis¬ 
order, In the black nights or under 
the moon one can go up to the 
smart, electrically lit caves in the 
hills above Granada and see the 
gipsies dancing in the packed 
rooms. Hands clap in rhythm, gut¬ 
tural cries of ole! and anda! come 
from the troupe, as the dancer turns 
his body into a serpent or into 
flame. Since the Civil War the puri¬ 
tan archbishop of Seville has checked 
a good deal of the dancing, but 
nothing can stop the gipsies. Moth¬ 
ers make babies roll their hips as 
they lie in their arms. 

There have been changes in Spain 
recently. The night watchman who 
called the hours through the night 
in the villages has vanished; the 
lorry is driving out the mule. 
Women have far more liberty. The 
foreigner, once suspect, is now wel¬ 
comed as a tourist to excellent 
hotels. And to him Spain is one of 
the few cheap countries left. It is 
also one of notable honesty and 
cleanliness. The Spaniard’s patience 
is a great virtue; his dignity and 
self-respect are unforgettable. 



Hou/ large a part does smoking play in 
the alarming increase in lung cancer? 


The Facts Behind 
the Cigarette Controversy 

By 

Lois Mattox Miller and fames Monahan 


L ate in 1953 confirmed 
smokers, happily puffing 
— away at their favourite 
brands, received a severe shock. 

An impressive number of medi¬ 
cal scientists agreed that there was 
something noxious in cigarettes 
which ought to concern every 
smoker. That unidentified factor, 
they said, was related somehow to 
the alarming rise in deaths from 
lung cancer. Investigators in 
America announced that they had 
positively induced epidermoid can¬ 
cer in mice merely by painting the 
animals’ backs with tar derived 
from cigarette smoke. 

That was the real beginning of 
the current cigarette controversy. 
Since then the issue has been 
clouded with countercharges and 
reciimihations. The increase in 
lung cancer has been called more 
apparent than real—merely the 
result of better methods of diag¬ 


nosing and reporting the disease. 
Statistical stuies that spotlight 
tobacco as a major cause of lung 
cancer have been challenged. The 
mouse cancer experiments have 
been minimized as having little re¬ 
lation to cancer in the human lung. 

What are the facts? 

Before the first world war, lung 
cancer was rare. But after 1920, doc¬ 
tors began to encounter it more and 
more frequently and there was a 
sharp increase in deaths. Last year 
Dr. Cuyler Hammond, chief of 
statistical research for the American 
Cancer Society, declared: “The 
alarming fact is that the trend 
shows every indication of con¬ 
tinuing.' 

Is the reported increase merely 
the result of improved diagnostic 
methods? Few responsible authori¬ 
ties think so. The American Cancer 
Society states: “It seems more likely 
than not that some of the increase in 
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reported lung-cancer deaths is prob¬ 
ably due merely to improvements in 
diagnosis, but it is now generally 
agreed that most of the increase is 
real.” 

Lung cancer is predominantly 
epidermoid cancer which, unlike 
other types, seems to be influenced 
by an external carcinogen (cancer- 
producing agent). So when scientists 
began their search for the lung car¬ 
cinogen they looked for some factor 
which has become increasingly 
present in our environment during 
the past half century—preferably 
something that is inhaled into 
human lungs. 

Obviously, the very air we breathe 
has become increasingly polluted 
with smoke, soot, chemicals and 
fumes from petrol and fuel oils. 
Some of these contain recognized 
carcinogens. So air pollution is get¬ 
ting careful study, and may prove 
to play a role in lung cancer. 

But the air-pollution theory stum¬ 
bles over the one inescapable fact— 
men and women breathe the same 
polluted air about equally; yet lung 
cancer is at least eight times more 
prevalent among males than among 
females. Hence, if the major cause 
of lung cancer is something inhaled, 
the inhalant is probably something 
that figures differently in the habits 
of males and females. 

Suspicion of tobacco was inevit¬ 
able. And when American research 
workers compared the sales figures 
for cigarettes and the statistics for 
lung cancer they noticed a remark- 
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able parallel. On their charts the 
rising lung-cancer curve bears a 
striding resemblance to the curve 
which plots the cigarette sales. 

Lung cancer usually occurs in 
men over 45. There is good reason 
to believe that there is a time-lag 
of at least 20 years in its develop¬ 
ment. Hence doctors saw a link be¬ 
tween rising cigarette consumption 
in 1920-30 and mounting lung- 
cancer deaths in 1940-50. If the 
relationship is real, the booming 
cigarette sales of 1940-50 indicate 
a soaring death rate in 1960-70. 

What about the women? They 
took up smoking slowly during the 
1920S, and the habit became wide¬ 
spread after 1930. Even today 
there are fewer women than men 
smokers, and fewer still are heavy 
smokers. Yet the lung-cancer death 
rate among women has increased in 
proportion to their consumption of 
cigarettes, and is still rising. 

True, this might be mere coinci¬ 
dence. But the cancer men didn’t 
let the matter rest there. 

At Washington University young 
Dr. Ernest Wynder (now on the 
staff of Memorial Cancer Centre in 
New York) won approval for an 
ambitious research project from his 
chief, Dr. Evarts Graham, distin¬ 
guished professor of surgery, who 
performed the first successful re¬ 
moval of a cancerous lung. Wynder 
proposed to shelve the “circum¬ 
stantial evidence” in the statistics 
and to study the tobacco-lung-cancer 
relationship at first hand. 
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In a dozen American states he 
enlisted the co-operation of hos¬ 
pitals that had many patients with 
lung cancer and many more with¬ 
out the disease. Staff interviewers 
carefully took down each patient’s 
age, personal history, smoking 
habits, etc. 

The W y nder-Graham studies, first 
published in 1950, showed that of 
650 men with lung cancer, more 
than 95 per cent had been smoking 
for 20 years or more. The doctors 
observed: “The occurrence of car¬ 
cinoma of the lung in a male non- 
smoker is a rare phenomenon.” 
They concluded: “Excessive and 
prolonged use of tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, seems to be an important 
factor in the induction of bronchio- 
genic carcinoma (iung cancer).” 

The report created quite a stir in 
the medical profession. Some doc¬ 
tors flatly refused to recognize 
tobacco as the culprit. Dr. Wynder 
told the Cancer Prevention Com¬ 
mittee: “Those physicians who 
were hardest set against believing 
that tobacco might play a role in the 
aetiology of lung cancer were heavy 
smokers themselves. It is only hu¬ 
man not to believe that harm can 
come from something one likes.” 

But more evidence was on the 
way. From 1948 to 1952 Drs. 
Richard Doll and A. Bradford Hill 
interviewed nearly 5,000 patients in 
British hospitals. Out of 1,357 men 
with iung cancer all but seven were 
smokers. Drs. Doll and Hill con¬ 
cluded: “Smoking is a factor, and 


Although independent groups of 
research workers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have come to the con¬ 
clusion. that the risk of developing 
cancer of the lung increases in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of smoking, 
medical opinion in Great Britain is 
by no means unanimous. Experi¬ 
ments have been carried out at l^eds 
University with a cigarette-smoking 
machine, from which extracts of 
smoke have been prepared and 
tested on mice and rats. After sev¬ 
eral months of such treatment no 
tumours had appeared. 

However, in the United States 
Dr. Cuyler Hammond, of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, directing a survey (sponsored 
by the American Cancer Society) of 
nearly 20,000 men betwen the ages 
of 50 and 70, reported On June 21st 
that he had found “a definite cause 
and effect relationship between cigar¬ 
ette smoking and all kinds of can¬ 
cer.” But in the same report he 
stated that the difference in vulner¬ 
ability between non-smokers and 
those who smoked only cigars and 
pipes was negligible. 

In their researches British doctors 
have pointed out the further com¬ 
plicating factor of the close statis¬ 
tical association between lung cancer 
and density of populatit)ii in cities. 

an important factor, in the produc¬ 
tion of cancer of the lung.” 

To date, thirteen independent 
studies of the tobacco-cancer rela¬ 
tionship have been made in five 
different countries. While the find¬ 
ings differ in degree, all these in¬ 
vestigators come to the same con¬ 
clusion: lung cancer occurs more 
frequently among smokers dian 
among non-smokers. 
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Despite the dissenting opinions of 
some doctors (none of whom has 
engaged in first-hand studies of the 
problem) the relationship is recog¬ 
nized today by most authorities. 
The American Cancer Society now 
takes the official position that “evi¬ 
dence to date justifies the suspicion 
that smoking docs, to a degree not 
yet determined, increase tlie likeli¬ 
hood of developing lung cancer.” 
The Ministry of Health in Britain 
and the International Symposium 
on Lung Cancer (sponsored by the 
World Health Organization) have 
made similar pronouncements. 

But if cigarettes can cause lung 
cancer, why don’t all or most cigar¬ 
ette smokers develop the disease? 

The theory has been offered that 
everyone inherits either a constitu¬ 
tional susceptibility or an immunity 
to cancer-causing agents. Says Dr. 
Charles Oberlmg, French cancer 
authority: “It is probable that many 
smokers are protected against can¬ 
cer of the respiratory passages by 
their hereditary constitution. This 
offers poor consolation, however— 
for who knows whether or not he is 
to be numbered among these 
favourites of fortune?” 

What is the particular agent in 
tobacco smoke that causes lung 
cancer? The answer to that most 
important question may be forth¬ 
coming soon. 

Drs. Wyndcr and Graham and 
Dr. Adele Croniger have recently 
proved beyond doubt that there is 
something within tobacco tar which 


can cause cancer in mice. To pro¬ 
duce tobacco tar under conditions as 
near as possible to human smoking, 
the doctors rigged up an apparatus 
that puded 6o cigarettes at once. 
The smoke was drawn into glass 
condensing flasks. After the tar was 
extracted it was painted on the 
shaved backs of mice three times 
each week. After an average of 71 
weeks, about half the life span of a 
mouse, 44 per cent of the tarred mice 
developed cancer—the epidermoid 
type that occurs in human lungs. 

People who argue that mouse 
skin is not human lung tissue miss 
the point. The experiment estab¬ 
lishes the mouse as a reliable test 
animal for tobacco-cancer research. 
Wyndcr and Graham used it to 
prove that there is a carcinogen in 
tobacco tar. The next step is to use 
mice to determine what fraction of 
tobacco tar is the carcinogen. 

That work is now under way at 
the Institute of Industrial Medicine 
at the New York University Post¬ 
graduate Medical School. There to¬ 
bacco tar goes through an endless 
fractionation process. Then the 
many fractions must be tested 

a 

separately on mice. 

But every tar fraction, in turn, 
contains an enormous number of 
chemical compounds. Coal-tar re¬ 
search has proved that some of 
these compounds-particularly the 
hydrocarbons which are formed 
when any organic substance burns 
at high temperature—can cause 
cancer. 
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Are carcinogenic hydrocarbons 
formed in a burning cigarette? 
That’s one of the big questions they 
are trying to answer at New York 
University. 

Last year a German scientist, Dr. 
H. Druckrey, performed a startling 
demonstration, since repeated at 
the Memorial Cancer Centre. It is 
based on the fact that certain chem¬ 
ical compounds, including the 
hydrocarbons, show a fluorescence 
when exposed to ultra-violet light. 

Druckrey made his students 
smoke cigarettes and—without in¬ 
haling—blow the smoke into a flask 
of purified benzene. Then the flask 
was exposed to ultra-violet light; 
the intensity of the glow was mea¬ 
sured with a spectrograph. By 
chemical analysis Druckrey identi¬ 
fied more than 50 per cent of the 
fluorescent material as “higher aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbons.” 

The most dramatic phase came 
next. Druckrey now made his sub¬ 
jects smoke another cigarette and 
inhah the ^mo/^e before blowing it 
into the flask. Measurements showed 
that virtually all the fluorescent 
marcrials—including the suspected 
hydrocarbons —were tetained in the 
lun^s. 

“With inhalation,” he reported, 
“more than 90 per cent of the fluo¬ 
rescent materials was retained, so 
that in the course of a lifeMme the 
bronchial tract would be systemat¬ 
ically tarred. Therefore, the cancer 
risk from tobacco smoke is incurred 
especially by inhaling.” 


Can the potentially dangerous 
tars be filtered from the smoke? 
Druckrey investigated various cig¬ 
arette filters and generally confirmed 
the findings of the investigation 
made last year by the American 
Medical Association. The most effi¬ 
cient tips and holders absorbed 50 
per cent of the tars; some filter tips 
screened out less than 10 per cent. 

But how about the possibly dan¬ 
gerous fractions of the tars? “The 
investigated filters,” Druckrey re¬ 
ported, “offer no protection against 
the higher aromatic hydro-carbons.” 
So, if filtration is the protection of 
the future, the tobacco companies 
will have to produce a more efficient 
filter than any they offer today. 

Two American agencies are now 
engaged in a vast human experi¬ 
ment. The U.S. Public Health Ser¬ 
vice is canvassing the smoking 
habits of more than 80,000 veterans 
of the first world war, who arc 
now in the age brackets most likely 
to show lung cancer. The American 
Cancer Society, through its volun¬ 
teer field workers, has tabulated the 
smoking habits of 204,000 men be¬ 
tween the ages of 50 and 69. These 
men arc followed up annually. 
When one dies the cause of death is 
determined, and if it is cancer the 
medical records are studied care¬ 
fully. 

Many doctors predict that these 
studies will confirm the findings of 
previous surveys. Dr. Hammond of 
the American Cancer StKicty cites 
another possibility; “It may turn 



out that cigarette smoking not only 
greatly increases the probability of 
lung cancer but also increases the 
death rate from other causes.” 

Investigators outside the cancer 
field—particularly those concerned 
with heart and vascular diseases— 
agree with this view. They feel that 
the lung-cancer problem has di¬ 
verted needed attention from to¬ 
bacco’s effects on other vital organs. 

That’s where we stand now. The 
final answer must come from chem¬ 
ical, biological and clinical studies 
now under way in many research 
institutions. Leading American 
cigarette manufacturers have formed 


the Tobacco Industry Res^rch 
Committee and pledged its assist¬ 
ance to ‘‘the research effort into all 
phases of tobacco use and health,” 
A group of British tobacco manu¬ 
facturers has made a grant of 
£2^0,000 to the Medical Research 
Council, tn be used in all branches 
of lung-cancer research. 

For the present, cigarette smokers 
must weigh the available evidence 
and ask themselves: arc the psycho¬ 
logical pleasures of the habit worth 
the possible risks involved? 

That’s a question which each in¬ 
dividual smoker must answer for 
himself. 


Rtidyard Kipling in ‘‘Something of Myself’ 

AM IN no way psychic. Rut once I was sure I had stepped along that 
perilous track. I dreamt that I stood, in my best clothes, wliich 1 do not 
wear as a rule, one in a line of similarly habited men, in some vast hall, 
floored with rough-jointed stone slabs. Opposite me, the width of the 
hall, was another line of people and the impression of a crowd behind 
them. On my left some ceremony was taking place that I wanted to see, 
but could not unless I stepped out of my line. At the ceremony’s close, 
both lines of spectators broke up and moved forward and met, and the 
great space filled with people. Then a man came up behind me, slipped 
his hand beneath my arm, and .said; “I want a word with you.” 

It was a perfectly clear dream, and it stuck in my memory. 

Six weeks or more later, 1 attended in my capacity of a member of 
the War Graves Commission a ceremony at Westminster Abbey, where 
the Prince of Wales dedicated a plaque to “The Million Dead” of the 
Great War. In black clothes we lined up facing across the width of the 
Abbey Nave. I could see nothing of the ccrem<jny because of the man on 
my left. Then my*eye was caught by the cracks of the stone flooring, 
and I said to myself: “But here is where I have been!” Wc broke up, 
both lines flowed forward and met, and the Nave filled with a crowd, 
through which a man came up and slipped his hand upon my arm, say¬ 
ing: “I want a word with you, please.” 

How, and why, had I been shown an unreleased roll of my life-film? 


The 

Friendly Wild 
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late Dr William Hotnaday, explorer and Director o 'iia'. Bronx Zoo 
in New Yor^ City, said "/ have never \nown any animal that wasn’t ready 
to be a friend ” inning that ftiendship, overcoming harriers of savagery 
and feat, is a challenge that hui produced many heart warming adventurer. 
The following have been selected from experiences sent by our readers. 


I N MY extensive exploration of 
primitive areas of South Ameri¬ 
ca I made friends with all sorts of 
birds and animals In a Venezue¬ 
lan jungle my native porters 
brought me three wild \oungstcrs 
—a peccary, a red howler monkey 
and a parrot—^w'hich I named Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred after the 
famous comic strip characters. 

This unforgettable trio shared 
my tent for a year All three ate 
from the same dish and shared the 
same sleeping quarters in stacked 
wooden boxes, the parrot occup)(ing 
the top, the monkey the middle, the 
peccary the ground floor. They 
romped joyously together, nc\cr 
hurting one another Wilfred 
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nipped Pip Pip charged Squeak. 
Squeak swarmed up the tent pole 
and scolded the others It was all a 
game with no hard feelings 

In the afternoons when I’d return 
to camp the trio would hear me 
coming a long way off md rush to 
meet me 

Pip, the peccary, who could run 
like the wind, usually got to me 
first He would rub his ungainly 
body against my legs m an ecstasy 
of welcome, like a kitten While I 
scratched his leathery hide, Wil¬ 
fred, the parrot, would alight on 
my head, murmuring and nibbling 
my hair. Last would come Squeak, 
the howler. Hurtling excitedly 
through the jungle he would throw 





himself upon me and wind his arms 
and long tail affectionately round 
my neck. 

These three devoted comrades 
showed me not only how friendly 
wild creatures can be towards man 
in response to affection but also 
how close the companionship 
among animals of utterly dilfercnt 
species can be I think perhaps they 
have something to teach the human 
race — kmianf bjnsusan 

Having time off to go fishing, I 
took a railway gangers’ trollev up 
the narrow gauge track from 
Nome, Alaska, towards Salmon 
Lake About 15 miles from Nome I 
found a caribou mdistress It had got 
Its antlers hopelessly tingled in old 
telephone wire, the.i was further 
caught up m the undergrowth 

At first he thrashed and struggled 
wildly at mv approach, but quieted 
when I spoke to him in a gentle 
voice In a few moments he let me 
get close enough to work on the 
wire I kept talking, and now and 
then laid mv hand on his trembling 
body Presently, with a weak 
bound, he was free 

I got back on the trolley, con 
tinned about half a mile, and then 
got off and began hiking cross coun 
try to Salmon Lake I had gone only 
a little way when I heard a noise be 
hind me and whirled round There 
was my caribou He trembled as I 
stepped towards him, talking in low 
tones, but he stood his ground. I 
stroked his forehead. 


For four miles, all the way to the 
lake, he trotted behind me like a 
dog Every few paces he’d catch up 
with me and thrust his head for¬ 
ward to be petted 

I had the finest fishing trip of my 
life, that day and the next morning, 
with the aribou for mv constant 
companion When I hiked back to 
the track to head for Nome I said 
one of the saddtst, queerest good 
byes in my experience Bun f hard 

During a summer spent in Nova 
Scotia our family made friends with 
a pair of black bac ked gulls The 
black hack is the largest gull in 
N< rth America—a powerful, wary 
bird whose soinng wingsprcad is 
more than live feet In Nova Scotia 
these gulls nest by inland lakes, lay 
ing tticir eggs on bare rocks near the 
shore One day we found two just 
hitched chicks, which wc pheed in 
the wirm sunlight ncir our cabin 

DIV after diy we hshed foi them, 
and on their diet of nw fish they 
grew 1 ist At night the \ slept near 
the shore, but the moment we ap 
proached the lake in tht moining 
md whi^'tlcd our two birds would 
run to us with cries ot pleasure 

They soon Iclined to fly, to 
plunge into the witcr and tr make 
tike otfs frf>m it T hey were almost 
as big as adults when they loincd 
the colony of gulls it the other end 
of the hkc, three miles away We 
could hardly think thev would re 
mam our pets much longer, but 
they did. 



Our red canoe continued to be 
their canoe. Suddenly they would 
come sailing down from the sky, 
perch on our craft and ride with 
us. 

At last came mid August, when 
the gull colony would lca\e their 
summei nesting grounds for the 
ocean. To the end, both of the giant 
birds came to us in perfect trust 

—Carol\ n S Murdock 

During m) i8 )ears in the Bel¬ 
gian Congo as a missionarv I have 
made friendl\ companions of some 
of the most dangerous African ini 
mals. One of them was the big 
black African buffalo, a treacherous 
and vindictive beast 
One morning on emerging from 
dense jungle wc heard the low bel¬ 
low of a buffalo calf near by The 
three natives with me scrambled up 
trees like monkevs As I stood my 
ground the little calf emerged from 
cover and, to mv surprise, trotted 
towards me Earlier that morning I 
had trodden on some fresh butfilo 
droppings, and perhaps the scent re 
assured him At any rate ne nuzzled 
my legs and I scratched his head 
When we he ided back foi camp he 
followed, jogging at mv heels as 
far as his voung leg-- would trans¬ 
port him, then we carried him We 
raised him on powdered milk and 
he grew up to be as muih a part of 
our family as our dog 
An even more striking friend was 
Spottic, the leopard Natives had 
reported that a big leopard was kill¬ 


ing their goats and sheep, and I 
was asked to hunt it down. I did; it 
was a female. Studying her dead 
body, I could tell that she had 
young ones. I allowed them a day 
to get hungry and then set out 
searching Wc finally heard their 
wailing in a rocky den. There were 
two kittens. 

One lived only ten days. The 
other, Spottie, became a part of our 
lives until she was almost fully 
grown, and a more affectionate be¬ 
ing we hive never known More 
thin anything else she loved a game 
of hide and seek She would bound 
into the bushes and hide, I would 
pretend I couldn’t see her and stroll 
past the bush where she crouched 
quivering with excitement. In a 
sudden leap, with blood curdling 
snarls, she would spring straight to 
my shoulders, where she would 
purr and sing in throaty growls, in 
transports of plc.isure Never once 
in our most strenuous romps did 
this great cat use teeth or claws 

It was the problem of meat sup 
ply for her ravenous appetite that 
finally forced us tr give Spoltie to 
the zoo Wc did not see her for r8 
months When wc did, the kcejiers 
told us that no one was ever able to 
make friends with I his leopard 

My wife smiled “Spottie,” she 
called softly “Spottie*” 

When the astonished keepers 
opened the cage door, the leopard 
came bounding into my wife’s 

arms. —L rob nson Director Mustott 

Adventute de Lnlengele (Belgian Congo) 






By Van Wyck Brooks 

Distinguished American critic and literary historian 



T he Story of Helen Keller s heroic 
conquest of her afflictions—she be¬ 
came blind and deaf at the age of 
two—has often been told. These im¬ 
pressions by her friend and neigh¬ 
bour give new understanding of a 
remarkable human being, 

W HEN I was in St. Augustine, 
Florida, in the winter of 1932, 
Helen Keller appeared at the Cathe¬ 
dral Lyceum, and 1 went to see and 
hear her there, drawn by curiosity, 
such as one feels for any world- 
famous person. For Helen Keller 
had been famous from the age of 
ten, when Queen Victoria had 
asked Phillips Brooks about her. 
Mark Twain had said that the two 
most interesting characters of the 
igth century were, quite simply, 
Napoleon and Helen Keller. Yet 


there she was in St. Augustine, still 
young, in 1932, and here she con¬ 
tinues to be 22 years later. 

I remember one phrase she ut¬ 
tered then, referring to the subway 
in New York that “opened its jaws 
like a great beast.” I was not aware 
then how familiar she was, literally, 
with the jaws of beasts, for she had 
once stroked a lion’s mouth. The 
lion, it is true, was young and well 
fed, but neverthele.ss she entered its 
cage boldly; for her “teacher,” as 
she a 1 wavs called Anne Sullivan, 
the extraordinary woman who de¬ 
veloped her mind, wished her to 
meet experiences of every sort. 

The daughter of a C'onfederate 
ollicer, Miss Keller was born on 
an Alabama farm and knew cows, 
mules and horses from her earliest 
childhood; they had eaten apples 
from her hand and never hariiicd 
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^her; and her teacher, feeling diat 
she should know wild animals as 
well, introduced her early to a circus 
200. She shook hands with a bear, 
she patted a leopard, she was lifted 
up to feel the ears of a giraffe. She 
encouraged elephants to wind their 
trunks about her neck and big 
snakes wrapped their coils about 
her. Helen Keller, for this reason 
partly, grew up without fear, and 
she has remained both physically 
and morally fearless. 

The world in which Helen Keller 
lives is built of touch sensations, de¬ 
void of physical colour and devoid 
of sound, and she has written much 
about the hand by which she lives 
and which takes the place of the 
hearing and sight of others. She has 
“ten eyes for sculpture,” Prof. 
Gaetano Salvemini said when, in 
1950, she visited Florence and he 
arranged for her to see Michelan¬ 
gelo’s Medici tombs and the sculp¬ 
ture of Donatello in the Bargello. 
Salvemini had movable scaffolds set 
up so that she could pass her hands 
over the Medici heads and St. John 
the Baptist, the figures ot Night and 
Day, and the Madonna and C>hild. 
The .sculptor Jo Davidson, who was 
present, said he had never seen these 
sculptures as when l>e w.itcheJ her 
hands wandering over the forms. 

Exploring the faces of her friends 
and people whom she has just met, 
she reads them as if she were clair¬ 
voyant, and she can distinguish re¬ 
gional accents she has never heard 
by touching the throats of the 


speakers. She says diat hands are 
quite as easy to recognize as faces 
and reveal the secrets of character 
more openly. In her land of dark¬ 
ness and silence she can feel with 
her own hands the beautiful, the 
strong, the weak, the comic. She 
can tell from hands whether people 
have large natures or whether they 
have only “dormouse valour.” 

Because two of her sen.ses were 
cut off, nature augmented her three 
remaining senses, not the sense of 
touch alone but the sense of taste 
and the sense of smell. She tells in 
her Journal how in London, passing 
through a gate, she knew at once 
by the smell of burning leaves, with 
the smell of the grass, that she was 
in (rreen Park, and she .says she can 
always distinguish Fifth Avenue 
from humbler New York streets by 
the odours issuing from the doors 
as she walks past. She knows the 
cosmetics that women are u.sing and 
the kind of coffee they are roasting 
and whether thev use candles and 
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burn soft coal or wood. “What 
lovelv white lilacs!” she will ex¬ 
claim, knowing they are white by 
touch or smell, for in texture and per¬ 
fume white lilacs differ from mauve. 

Helen Keller, who cannot hear 
voices, feels vibrations. When an 
orchestra plays, she follows the 
music waves. Detecting on her desk 
upstairs the vibration of the pantry 
bell below, she answers with a 
shuffle of the feet, “Coming down!” 
“Listening” with her feet, she says, 
in an hotel dining-room, she knows 


m^s an^ characters of people 
who walk past her, whether they 
are firm or indecisive, active or lazy, 
careless, timid, weary, angry or sad. 

All this gave rise in early years 
to legends of a “wonder girl” that 
always annoyed her—for she is the 
embodiment of humour and simple 
good sense. Anne Sullivan took 
pains to keep her from being a prod¬ 
igy, but it was impossible to conceal 
the fact that she had a remarkable 
mind, and a still more remarkable 
will. Speaking of this, a friend said 
she proved that the human will had 
“an almost illimitable power.” 

Nothing could have been more 
tonic than Helen Keller’s bringing 
up, under the guidance of Anne 
Sullivan, on the farm in Alabama. 
They read and studied out of doors 
on the river bank, in the woods, in 
the fields, in the shade, as Helen 
remembered, of a wild tulip tree. 

It was Anne Sullivan who had 


t^reiich; later she spoke CktimM; 
She was reading Latin too when 
she went to college. Unable to hear 
lectures or take notes, she gradu¬ 
ated with honours at Radcliffe Col¬ 
lege (the women’s undergraduate 
section of Harvard University), 
where she wrote her autobiography. 

Few of the required books were 
printed for the blind, and she had 
to have whole books spelled into 
her hand. Always examining, ob¬ 
serving, reflecting, surrounded by 
darkness and silence, she wrote that 
she found music and brightness 
within. Through all her thoughts 
flashed what she supposed was 
colour. With her native traits of 
pluck and courage, energy, tenacity, 
she was tough-minded and indepen¬ 
dent. She grew up fond of sports, 
riding a horse and a bicycle tandem, 
playing cards and chess and all but 
completely self-reliant. 

In Midstream^ she wrote that she 


invented the methods of connecting 
mind with mind that made all this 
possible; and that seemed to be “ su¬ 
perhuman,” as Einstein remarked. 

What can one say of an intellect 
as handicapped as hers that carried 
her so far in so many directions.'* 
She early learned geography from 
maps that her teacher made out of 
river clay or sand, feeling moun¬ 
tains and valleys and following the 
courses of rivers. At the age of i8, 
if she had not mastered, she had 
learned much, of geometry, algebra, 
physics, botany, zoology and phil¬ 
osophy. She wrote good letters in 


had read her Braille Bible so often 
that in many places the dots had 
been rubbed ofl. “The Bible,” she 
has said, “is the only book that 
reaches up to the times in which wc 
live. It speaks knowingly of the sun, 
the skies, the sea and the beauty of 
distant stars. . . . There are no dif¬ 
ferences in men. Differences are 
only as the variation in shadows 
cast by the sun.” 

Helen Keller has become a world 
citizen. On her tours to help the 
blind in all the six continents she 
has read in every country the signs 
of the times. She has understood 






Helen Keller is a vice-president of the 
British Empire Society for the Blind. In March 
1951 she wrote to Mr. John F. Wilson, Secre¬ 
tary of the Society: 

“Enthusiastically I admire the spirit in 
which the Society has been organized. The 
va.stness and daring of its enterprise are 
worthy of the English people who have always 
responded to movements for the sightless. 
The Society’s objectives are priceless—to care 
for a million blind people in the Colonies who 
arc still unbefriended and to check the curse 
of preventable blindness that hangs over the 
rest of the population like a sword. When it 
is considered how every pair of eyes—nay, 
every single eye—saved transforms the future 
{Kjssibilities of a human being, it w'ill be real¬ 
ized that this titanic attempt to con.scrve .sight 
is unspeakably precious to mankind. Fervently 
I urge all those who cherish the light in their 
own eyes and the eyes of their loved ones, to 
co-operate w'ith the Society, so that it may go 
far and fast in driving back the ever-growing 
host of darkness and the misery it creates.’’ 


r Japan and Greece and f 
especially perhaps the 
- Bible lands, where she 
has lectured at universi¬ 
ties from Cairo to Jeru¬ 
salem and where new 
schools for the blind have 
risen as she passed. 

Now it happens that, 
living myself in Connecti¬ 
cut, not far from Helen 
Keller, I have taken a few 
notes about her in recent 
years, jotting down chance 
remarks of hers and other 
memoranda, comments 
that from time to time 
she has suggested. I offer 
some of these, unconnect¬ 
ed as they are: 

July /945.‘ Helen has been 
out picking blackberries 
today. She has only to touch 
them to know when they are 
ripe. 

The paths and garden at her 
house are all so perfectly kept that 
I exclaimed over them. Helen does 
it. In summer she is up at five 
every morning, edging the drive 
and the paths, weeding the flower 
beds. (She distinguishes by touch 
between the flowers and the weeds.) 

Dinner with Helen and Salve- 
mini at Professor Robert Pfeiffer’s. 
Our Florentine hostess, Mrs. Pfeif¬ 
fer, played an Italian song. Helen 
stood with her left hand on the 
piano, waving her right hand, 
keeping time. In this way she 
knows by heart Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony and recognizes many 
other compositions. 

Someone asked her how she tells 
the difference between day and 
night. “Oh,” she said, “ in tne day 
the air is lighter, odours are lighter, 
and there is more motion and more 
vibration in the atmosphere. At 
night the air is dense and one feels 
less motion in things.” 

September down 

town in a bus to Grand Central 
Station. Helen likes to feel the 
crowd around her. Suddenly she 
said, “There is a painter in the 
bus.” I looked round and, sure 
enough, there was a house painter 
at the other end of the bus, 20 feet 
away. 



October /949' Helen comes to dior 
ner. One of our friends asked 
Helen how she had come to under¬ 
stand abstractions. She said she had 
found that good apples were sweet 
and that there were also bad apples 
that were bitter. Then she learned 
to think of the sweetness and bit¬ 
terness apart from the apples, as 
ideas in tnemselves. 

The fact is that Helen has a 
philosophic mind. She relates in 
My Religion how, when she was 12 
or so, she said to her teacher, “I 
have been in Athens.” She meant, 
of course, in imagination, for she 
had been reading about Greece, but 
observe what followed in her think¬ 
ing. She instantly perceived that 
the “realness” of her mind was in¬ 
dependent of conditions of place 
and body, that she had vividly seen 
and felt a place thousands of miles 
away precisely because she had a 
mind. How else could one explain 
this being “in Athens”.? From that 
moment, she continued, “deafness 
and blindness were of no real ac¬ 
count. They were to be relegated 
to the outer circle of my life.” 

December Usually Helen’s typ¬ 
ing IS like an expert typist’s, but 
the other day there were a few dim 
lines in one of her letters and she 
added this postscript, “Polly [Polly 
Thomson, Anne Sullivan’s succes¬ 
sor] says the writing of this ma 
chine doesn’t please her critical eye. 
My apologies. H. K.” 

Polly likes to tease her, and she is 
sometimes severe with her. If Helen 
makes a mistake in typing, Polly 
makes her copy the page again. I 


must add, what all their frieni^ 
know, that Polly is in her way as 
extraordinary a person as Helen. 
Without her vitality and her diplo¬ 
matic sense what could Helen do in 
her journeys about the world? And 
what inexhaustible buoyancy both 
of them have! I have seen them 
together on a midnight train, when 
everyone else was asleep, smiling 
and chatting like birds on a branch 
in the morning. 

June /95J; Helen is 73 years old to¬ 
day. This week she returned from 
a two months’ absence in South 
America. What variety there is in 
her mind! She is interested in 
everything. She recalled to me the 
dancing of La Argentina, though 
how she conceived of this so well I 
cannot imagine. And what happy 
phrases come to her mind! Some 
children spelled words into her 
hand and she said their small fin¬ 
gers were like “the wild flowers of 
conversation.” 

About Helen Keller, it seems to 
me, William James uttered the last 
word when he wrote, “The sum of 
it is that you are a blessing "—a ver¬ 
dict that has bef^n ratified in hun¬ 
dreds of hospitals throughout the 
world where she has all but raised 
the dead. Some day the story will 
be told of the miracles she has per¬ 
formed, or what could have passed 
foi miracles in less case-hardened 
ages, when the blind have opened 
inward eyes and really seen life for 
the first time after Helen Keller 
has walked and talked with tli6m. 


»ooFS wet with the silent 


rain o£ moonlight (Howard 
Spring) . . . Birds telling the 
world how beautiful it is 


How Else 
Would 


where you start to turn off 
the radio and find you’ve 
been listening to your 
neighbour’s {The Lion) . . . 


(Mary c. Dorsey) . . . Leaves f'Qn Bargain — something you 

gossiping among themselves ^ cannot use at a price you 

(Marian Sims in Woman’s Home it. CannOt resisl (Milwaukee 


Companion) , . . Hills FOUnd- 


Journat) 


shouldered with age (Mrs. W. Rcnnillard) 
. . . The lightning unzipped the sky 
and let the water out (John siatcr, bbc- 
TV) . . , Outside the day cooked slowly 
in the hot streets (Stephen Longstreet in 
Gourmet) 


All that keeps some families from 
having a home of their own is a teen¬ 
age daughter . . . Today’s safety 
slogan: “Watch out for school chil¬ 
dren—especially if they’re driving 
cars!” (Service for Employee Publications) 


Cat Chat: Heard in Hollywood: 
“He’s a character actor: when he 
shows any character, he’s acting” 
(Erskine Johnson) . . . Woman to friend: 
“Alfred’s hobby is mending things 
beyond repair” (Henry Boltinoff in The 
Saturday Evening Post) ... He never ex¬ 
aggerates. He just remembers big 

(Mrs. Sam Snead, quoted by H. Allen Smith) 

. . . He has a one-track mind and the 
traffic on it is very light (Clyde Moore in 
Columbus Ohio State Journal) ... A wife 
comments : “When we were first mar¬ 
ried we got along perfectly. But as we 
were leaving the church . . .” (E. e. 

Kenyon in The American Weekly) 


Deft Definitions: Golf—a long walk 
punctuated with disappointments 
(Dublin Opinion) . . . Bookie—a pick¬ 
pocket who lets you use your own 
hands (Bob Hope) . . . Flat —z place 
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Pen Sketches: She was so heroically 
proportioned she looked as if she had 
been created to commemorate some¬ 
thing (Christopher Hale) . . . The old clock 
reluctantly released the minutes (Father 

James G. Keller and Meyer Berger) . . . As 

useless as slamming a swing door 

(Dan Bennett) 

y^side Lines: Government should be 
like your stomach—if it’s working 
properly you don’t know you have it 
(Atanufactureis’ Record) . , , What this 

country needs is more free speech that’s 
worth listening to (St. Paul Pioneer Press) 

To the first contributor of each item 
used in this department a payment of 
JLZ 3 ^- '''''I! made upon publication. 
Contributions, which cannot he acknowl¬ 
edged or returned, should be dated and 
the source given. Address Picturesque 
Speech F.ditor, The Reader’s Digest, 
27 Albemarle Street, London, W.i. 





School for Survival 


By Robert Christie 


A man’s first mistake in the Arctic 
is usually his last,” says Squad¬ 
ron Leader Scott Alexander of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force’s Sur¬ 
vival Training School at Cambridge 
Bay, 200 miles above the Arctic 
Circle. Here, in a land of snow, ice 
and rock, mauled by vicious polar 
winds, a handful of experts is 
teaching Canadian airmen how to 
stay alive in the event of an emer¬ 
gency landing. More than 2,000 
students take the tough course an¬ 
nually. “If you survive,” the men 
jest wryly, “you’ve passed.” 

The course begins at Hargwen, a 
point in heavily timbered country 
170 miles west of ^Edmonton, Al¬ 
berta. Here the 30 or 40 men who 
make up each group receive ten 
days’ instruction in bush experience 
that combines the best of civilized 


They’re learning how to lic\ the 
uncommon cold 

knowledge with the wisdom of the 
trapper, Indian and Eskimo. Noth¬ 
ing is overlooked that might help a 
man to live through an emergency. 

Then comes the most gruelling 
session. Dressed in heavy survival 
gear and parachute harness, their 
faces bearded from their stay in the 
bush, the men board a transport 
plane and take off for Cambridge 
Bay, 1,200 miles to the north. 

A short time out of Yellowknife, 
a lusty mining settlement five air 
hours from Edmonton, the tree line 
is left behind for the Barrens—im¬ 
mense, glittering white, troughed 
with shallow valleys, shaven of all 
vegetation, awesome. 


Condensed from Air Facts 
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At Cambridge Bay the men get 
out and take a dazed look round. 
The air is bitterly sharp and the 
wind has a knife in it The tiny out¬ 
post contains a Mounted Police de¬ 
tachment, a signals and weather 
station, a Hudson’s Bay Company 
store and a few Eskimo dwellings 
It looks like the end of the earth— 
and It is The men must now walk 
five miles to their camp Discon 
solatelv they file off into the white 
ness, gnome like in their heavy gar 
ments and fat humps of pack 
But once snowhouses are built, 
Primus stoves hr, and a meal from 
their emergency rations is steaming 
in the pressure cookeis, the outlook 
brightens (^aribou skins arc spread 
on the shelf of snow inside the 
iglcxjs and sleeping bags hid on 
top of them Bedtime comes early 
Because dampness mcrcises the 
danger of fiee/ing, socks, mitts, 
flyng boots and shirt all go into 
bed with the man—to be dru d out 
during the night by body heat This 
IS the first precaution men leiin to 
take in the Arctic Moisture is one 
of man’s most dreided enemies m 
a land where frostbite comes witl 
stealth and swiftness ind can 
seriousK m um or kill 

Ignormce is dangerous A pilot 
made a safe pancake Imding in a 
mossy bog Walking round in the 
snow he got his boots soaking wet, 
tried without success to diy them 
over a fire, then got back into his 
plane When he was rescued three 
days later his feet were terribly 


frozen; he was crippled for life 
simply because he had never been 
told of the dangers men face when 
forced down m the Arctic 
The importance of getting out of 
a downed plane with its inadequate 
protection against the cold and into 
a land-made shelter is emphasized 
repeatedly The men on Survival 
Training are taught to build three 
kinds of shelters, the largest and 
most comfortable being the igloo 
They arc warned against overheat 
mg It, for icing then occurs and ice 
does not have the insulating effect 
that the more porous snow has 
If the snow is not firm enough for 
an Igloo, a para snow house is made 
of snow blexks, cut out with snow 
knives then piled in the manner 
ot a wall and covered with a para¬ 
chute Simplest protection of all is 
a ‘fighter trench, which is nothing 
more than a ditch in the snow roofed 
over with a peak of snow blocks. 

Snow blocks may also be used as 
signils to attract the attention of 
rescue airciaft The snow walls 
form the letters which, though 
white ihcmseKcs, cast shadows 
rcidily discernible from the air 
Messages such as Drop Food” or 
“Doctor Needed ’ are thus spelled 
out in internation >1 code 
Before help arrives, it may be 
come necessan to supplement the 
emergency rations Diet will largely 
depend upon where one comes 
down, but a man need not starve if 
he will use his wits Student^ learn 
that if they are forced down in 



mm 

wooded country die dps of spruce 
trees make an excellent tea, nourish¬ 
ing and not too bitter. Many kinds 
of berries arc available during cer¬ 
tain seasons and the men arc taught 
to distinguish the non-poisonous. 
Ordinarily there arc rabbits, squir¬ 
rels and birds. Grasshoppers, in 
summer, arc quite edible when 
toasted—“something like popcorn,” 
one man said. 

North of the tree line the menu 
changes. The Barrens lichen can be 
powdered and made into soup. 
Lemming—the tiny, stub-tailed 
Arctic mice—are nutritious. If you 
arc without a fire but manage to 
bag a caribou, the contents of his 
stomach arc rich in vitamin C. “Not 
a bad salad at all,” claims a man 
who tried it. 


The Royal Air Force has tackled 
the problem of the survival of air 
crews forced down in severe climatic 
conditions. 

A “Winter Survival School ” was 
started at Ehrwald, in Austria, in 
January 1952, on the suggestion of 
Squadron Leader W A Craviford, 
Deputy Principal Medical Officer 
(Flying) of the Second Tactical Air 
Force The school takes between 20 
and 30 pilots and members of air¬ 
crews for a course lasting 20 days. 
One of the objects of the course is 
to accustom officers and men to ex¬ 
istence under severe climatic con¬ 
ditions with bare emergency rations. 
Incidental lessons ari&—such as the 
difficulties to be encountered in 
finding and preserving fuel for fires 
and the best methods of construct¬ 
ing temporary shelters. 


w 

Ihe men leafn to hunt seal Es¬ 
kimo fashion. The seal, because he 
must surface at intervals for air, 
keeps a breathing hole free of ice 
all through the winter. Having 
located a hole, the hunter makes a 
scraping sound with his rifle or boot 
heel. When the seal, notoriously in¬ 
quisitive, pops up to investigate the 
disturbance, he is shot. 

Throughout the training at Cam¬ 
bridge Bay there is always that con¬ 
stant enemy, the cold. Students are 
surprised at how ruthlessly it can 
penetrate their survival garments. 
That’s because the wind, sweeping 
from the polar ice cap, makes a liar 
out of the thermometer. 

Gusts of more than 70 miles an 
hour were recorded this past win¬ 
ter. Roughly speaking, each one- 
mile-per-hour of wind is the equiva¬ 
lent of one-degree-below-zero of 
cold. Thus, if the thermometer 
shows it to be 54 degrees below and 
the wind is at 40 miles an hour, this 
has the same paralysing effect as 
94-dcgrees-below of still cold. 

Cold and loneliness sometimes 
have drastic mental effects on the 
students. One developed a violent 
claustrophobia from the low-domed 
igloo and had to be restrained from 
wildly running out into the Arctic 
night. Another refused to eat, suf¬ 
fered dizziness and nausea and 
finally had to be brought out by dog 
team. But the men in general stand 
up well to the punishment the 
Arctic inflicts, recognizing that this 
training may save their lives. 





VEN the most saintly have Years ago a member of the So- 
' asked at some time, “Why cicty of Friends summed u*" .he 

' are so many old people dif- basic needs of the aged simply and 

ficult to get on with!*” Or. Erwin succinctly; “Somewhere ' live, 

Ackerknecht of the University of something to do and someone to 

Wisconsin believes he has the an- care,” 

swer: “Two out of every three old How can you help your relatives 
people feel unwanted, and many of to fulfil these basic desires.? You can 
them are right.” do nothing at all unless you put 

Psychologically, our society is yourself in an older person’s place, 

geared to the young. Films, sports, To do so you must rid yourself of 

advertisements, fashions all stress the misconceptions about age. 

the importance of youth, and we One misconception is that old age 
give the elderly less of a role to play makes people different. Most of us 

than any other older generation ever assume that putting on grandmoth- 

had. At the same time the life span erhood automatically assures sf^halo 

is increasing. This extra time can be of sweetness and I’ght. Oi we take 

years of tragedy unless younger the opposite view: that old age 

people help their elders to overcome makes people crabbed, 

the frustrations of old age. Any elderly person has taken a 

The day when some older per- long time to become what he is, and 

son’s attitudes or actions conflict he is going to remain that way. The 

with your own, stop and ask: What father who was a young autocrat at 

do older people want to get out of the breakfast table will remain so. 

life? The mother who was frivolous and 
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vain in ner younger years is not 
going to turn automatically into a 
self-effacing granny. And, of course, 
the man or woman who has always 
paddled his own canoe is going to 
try to keep on doing it. 

Another major misconception is 
that the old like to be in a safe and 


cosy nest. This probably accounts 
for more unhappy relationships 
than anything else. No old^r person 
likes to have his life planned for 
him, whether his children tuck him 


away in an old people’s home or put 
him in a gilded cage. 

Dr. Lillien Martin, who entered 


t*; ^eld of old-age counselling when 
she iierself was 69 and continued in 
it till “he died at 91, used to say that 
many ,>idcr people are forced into 
loss of self-assurance by their off¬ 
spring. “Children,” she said, “may 
coddle aged parents not only out of 
concern for them but also because 


they really want their parents to 
live restricted lives so that they will 
not interfere.” 


Most older people. Dr. Martin 
found, are remarkably tough and 
capable, even if they have physical 
limi^’ations. In our anxiety to spare 
them worry and make them com¬ 
fortable we underestimate their 


capacities and undermine their ini¬ 
tiative. Plan with, not for, old peo¬ 
ple. To accept direction—very often 
correction—from those you used to 
have authority over in their infancy 
is a soul-trying process. 

When we say “tolerance must be 
mutual,” we usually mean we ex¬ 


pect older people to abandon some 
cherished activity which interferes 
with one of ours. Most of us can 
say of an adolescent who has diffi¬ 
culty in a^ t ng himself to life: 
“It is bcca^'e, he is an adolescent. 
He’ll get used to things.” People 
of 70 or 80 are also entitled to have 
periods of adjustment: they have 
spent a lifetime accumulating habits 
and patterns. 

If Grandfather refuses to stop 
smoking in bed, or Grandmother 
won’t change the fashion of her 
clothes, neither one is doing it to 
annoy you. They may be biologic¬ 
ally too old to change their ways, or 
they may be making an effort to 
adjust themselves and haven’t yet 
succeeded. If you force them, the 
result is likely to be a bitter, de¬ 
jected individual. 

Theie is no reason to feel guilty 
if you are apprehensive about shar¬ 
ing your home with your parents or 
in-laws. There are other ways of 
honouring your father and mother 
besides giving them a place at your 
fireside. Nor need you feel )ou must 
do for your older relatives what 
they did for theirs. Two or three 
generations had a much better 
chance, 50 years ago, of living amic¬ 
ably together. When households 
overflowed with children and space, 
there was always ample work and 
room for elderly relatives. Machine- 
age housekeeping has taken away 
much of that solace of the old. 

If your older relative wants to 
cling to the living quarters where 





hc*s been content for so long, stand 
up for him Older people value 
their own homes first, and privacy 
at all costs anywhere 

If you are the one on whose shoul 
ders It will fall to make a decision 
there is only one safe rule to follow 
If an ageing individual doesn t want 
to live with you or someone else, it 
IS more economical in terms of the 
eventual strain that will develop on 
both sides, to help him to stay 
where he wants to be, even if the 
expense in pounds, shillings and 
pence is greater 

Where an elderly person lives is 
not the major consider ition Mak 
ing him know he is silued is all 
that counts You can ask ads ice or 
confide )Our troubles to him You 
can make such a simple gesture as 
asking a r'^lative to write down his 
memories of fimily historv or to 
preserve family heirlooms tor the 
grandchildren One womm stimu 
lated her whole community when 
she asked peopU ever /o to talk 
before her club ibout their relics of 
b\gonc di\s This exhibition now 
held mnuillv gives \ouiig people a 
chmet to he II iboiit local historv 


and to respect their dders who^ 
shaped it 

If you want to get on with older 
people, whether they live in your 
home or not, discuss all grievances 
openly, even if there’s danger of 
hurting their feelings. If you treat 
the elderly as if they are tex) eccen 
trie or too old fashioned to know 
what to do, you will only strengthen 
their conviction that they are being 
abused If you bring pressure to 
bear through doctors, nurses or 
family counsellors when they arc 
facing a devastating break in long- 
established routine, they will feel 
you are persecuting them 

To prevent this, be candid Older 
people can stand more shocks than 
younger ones think they can What 
they can’t bear is to feel baffled and 
helpless because well meimng rela 
tives too often act as if crises in fam 
ily life ought not to be discussed 
with them 

learning to live in amity with 
older people is i challenge that is 
worth more than pasang study 
For, even if it doesn t fict vou now, 
remember )ou are going to be “an 
older person yourself some da' 


The Human Robot 

A RiciM meeting of ur scientists and pilots, the scientists made it 
clear ih it they would like to replace the pilot in the aircrift with mstru 
m nts ind sf r\o mccl inisms Stoll C rossheld, a famous test pilot, re 
joined by i king 

Whcie tin you find mother nonlinear servo mcch inism weighing 
under eleven stone and having great adaptability that can be produced so 
cheaply by completely unskilled labour? —New York 



The j&fres of democrat in Italy are 
led by a little man with the courage 
of a lion—Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 


The Cardinal 

and The Communist 


By Frederic Sondern, /;. 



The Towers of Bologna 


HE WAR between democracy 
and Communism in Italy 
has reached a crisis in the 
beautiful old north Italian city of 
Bologna, the country’s strongest 
Red citadel. Here a crucial battle 
is being fought by two remarkable 
men: Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 
Archbishop of Bologna, and Mayor 
Giuseppe Dozza, the shrewdest and 
most insidious operator in the 
Italian Communist Party. I’hc re- 
suit may forecast all Italy’s future. 

Dozza, a well-fed, round-faced 
man of 54, radiates charm and 
courtly dignity. Nothing in his re¬ 
gally appointed offices in the former 
palace of the papal governors of 
Bologna indicates any connection 
with the Party or “with Moscow. 
'I'he gorgeously panelled chaml>er 
in which the city council meets— 
and votes at Dozza’s command 40 


againsc 20—looks like a citadel of 
conservative democratic procedure, 
“It’s hard to believe,’’ an anti-Com- 
munist leader said to me, “that 
Dozza would have me strung from 
a lamp post within an hour after 
Italy went Communist. But he 
would, without a qualm.” 

Party demonstrations at which 
Dozza is present carefully avoid the 
familiar Soviet pattern of massed 
marchers, flaming banners and long 
harangues. But his newspaper, his 
propaganda posters and speakers 
endlessly repeat the assurances with 
which the Italian Communist Party 
continues to acquire votes: 

I. Only a Communist govern¬ 
ment would be strong enough to 
solve Italy’s problems—unemploy¬ 
ment, low standard of living and 
unfair distribution of opportunity 
and wealth. 
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' 2. Communist rule 
in Italy would be un¬ 
like Communist rule 
anywhere else. The 
Party would tolerate 
no violence, no police 
tyranny, no curtail¬ 
ment of individual 
rights. 

3. The Soviet 
Union would have no 
voice whatever in the 
policies of a Com¬ 
munist Italian gov¬ 
ernment. In exchange 
for friendly co-operation the 
U.S.S.R. would simply see that Italy 
was not led into a war by the 
United States. 

Mayor Dozza has given the city 
efficient government. Its rebuilding 
programme (30 per cent of Bologna 
was destroyed by bombing) has been 
swift. Dozza’s improvements have 
been paid for with Italian state 
funds which in great part came 
from U.S. aid, but he has made it 
appear that the restoration was the 
result of his Communist administra¬ 
tion and the sacrifices of the Com¬ 
rades. Most Bolognesi believed him 

Two years ago Mayor Dozza felt 
quite secure. He was not worried 
by the arrival of a new Archbishop. 

When Giacomo Lercaro, at his 
first public function, appeared in 
magnificent vestments in front of 
the Cathedral of St. Petronius, the 
crowd in the Piazza Maggiore was 
dutifully big but not enthusiastic. 
Then a strong, pleasant voice came 





Cardinal Lercaro 


speakers. “From 
now on,” said the 
Archbishop, “the 
door of my house will 
always be o^n to 
you.” As he con¬ 
tinued, people began 
to look at one another 
in surprise. This was 
a new kind of Arch¬ 
bishop, who spoke 
not about what the 
Church wanted of its 
people but of what 
the people should have from their 
Church—^practical guidance and 
help with housing, jobs, schools. By 
the time he had finished, 20,000 
shouting Bolognesi made it clear 
that they had no objection to such 
interest in their temporal problems. 
Nor did the Vatican object—^within 
a few months Pope Pius XII made 
Giacomo Lercaro a Cardinal. 

Not long after, the employees of 
a big motor-car components factory 
in Bologna—Communists almost to 
a man—were startled to see a small, 
slight priest with a Cardinal’s crim¬ 
son skull cap on his grey head walk¬ 
ing among the lathes and presses, 
talking and laughing with their 
operators. He asked questions about 
their work and families. His replies 
to their queries were precise and 
pertinent, drawing a laugh here, a 
thoughtful frown there. Shop stew¬ 
ards and other Party stalwarts tried 
to interrupt him—^without success. 
The next day a number of Commu- 


















hists in the factory 
handed in their Party 
cards. The Battle of 
Bologna had begun. 

In the following j|^-Afcn ■ 

months Cardinal ¥ 
Lercaro plodded pa- 
tiently through the 
factories, slums and ; 

fields of his turbulent 
See and talked to 
hundreds of people, 

He concluded that 

only the Church had Wir 

the tradition, the 

power and the wisdom to prevent 

catastrophe in Italy. 

The Cardinal fired the first gun 
in the psychological warfare by or¬ 
ganizing a children’s outdoor carni¬ 
val just before Lent. The Mayor 
countered by announcing a chil¬ 
dren’s masked ball to be held the 
same day in the magnificent ball¬ 
room of the city hall. Unfortunately, 
when the day came, it snowed. A 
triumphant Dozza beamed on sev¬ 
eral hundred moppets wearing the 
red masks they were given, while 
the Cardinal sat alone in his Resi¬ 


Mayor Dozza 


Mayor Dozza ot-' 
dered ail good Com-., 
munists to send their 
children to the party 

the same time as the 
Cardinal’s celebra- 
tion. On the fateful 
day 40,000 children 
and their parents 
wKF' packed the Piazza 
Maggiore to sec the 
religious spectacle. 

Mayor Dozza MayOr had 6o 

guests. 

Shortly after his arrival the Car¬ 
dinal saw schoolboys playing foot¬ 
ball in the traffic-filled street. “Why 
don’t you go in there?’’ he askea, 
pointing to the big courtyard of the 
Archbishop’s palace. “But that is 
forbidden,’’ said one of the young¬ 
sters. “I give you permission,’’ an¬ 
swered the Cardinal. “We promise 
to make no noise or trouble,’’ the 
boy said quickly. “Nonsense,” 
laughed His Eminence. “Make all 
the noise you want.” And so, every 
noon, clamour breaks loose below 
the Cardinal’s window. 


dence. 

His Eminence was not defeated, 
however, in the “Battle of the Bam¬ 
bini,” as the press called it. He ar¬ 
ranged his carnival for another day. 
More than 20,000 children came and 
It was a vast success. 

To celebrate Epiphany Cardinal 
L.ercaro evolved plans for a mag¬ 
nificent procession, with the Three 
Kings mounted on real camels. 


For years the Red versions of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides—the 
Pioneer Clubs—have been indoctrin¬ 
ating a large portion of Bologna’s 
youth. Now more and more chil¬ 
dren are going over to the Catholic 
groups—with their parents. I'o the 
Cardinal’s palace these days comes 
an increasing stream of people 
from all walks of life for advice and 
help. No one is turned away. 
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Giacomo Lercaro was born 62 
years ago, the son of a Genoese har- 
t)our pilot, the seventh of nine chil¬ 
dren. “Giacomo will be a Cardinal 
some day,” one of his burly brothers 
announced proudly when the frail 
young boy began his studies for the 
priesthood. But during his ten years 
as priest of one of Genoa’s largest 
parishes he never looked for promo¬ 
tion. He had two interests—his 
people and his books. The doors of 
his church and his house were open 
day and night; he was not only 
priest but lawyer, doctor, employ¬ 
ment agent and friend to anyone 
who needed him. 

With the coming of Mussolini, 
he found Fascism un-Christian and 
said so. Only his great prestige on 
the Genoa waterfront and the loy¬ 
alty of his dock-hand parishioners 
prevented the Duce’s police from 
putting him away. 

When Mussolini’s regime col¬ 
lapsed in IQ43 and the Italian neo- 
Fascists and the German Gestapo 
began their reign of terror, Lertaro 
gathered up the proscribed Jews m 
his area and hid them in his cellar 
until he could arrange their escafx*. 
He himself departed on a bicycle 
five minutes before Gestapo jack- 
boots echoed m his street. For four 
months he kept just ahead of his 
pursuers. “It was one of the most 
interesting times of my life,” His 
Eminence told me. “And it taught 
me much, including evasion of the 
police, that I suppose a priest 
shouldn’t know.” 


With anarchy loose in Italy after 
the war, the Roman Curia was look¬ 
ing for such priests as Lercaro. In 
1947 a sudden order from Rome 
made him Archbishop of the vio¬ 
lently anti-clerical north Italian city 
of Ravenna. Within a year he was 
preaching to packed churches and 
his priests were trudging confi¬ 
dently through the streets and fields 
finding friendly listeners. The 
Dcmocratic-Christian vote in Ra¬ 
venna doubled; the Communists 
lost political control. Finally Pope 
Pius decided that he had the man 
for the toughest job of all. That was 
how the Archbishop came to 
Bologna. 

One of his first moves was to order 
his priests into the field. To supple¬ 
ment their work he devised an or¬ 
ganization new to the Church in 
modern times—a flying squad of 
monks to fight Dozza’s agitators. 

Cardinal Lercaro’s Fratt Volahti 
(Flying Friars) have become famous 
all over Italy. Young, tireless and 
fearless, they are sons of working 
class families. Every day, m teams 
of two or three—^wearing the habits 
of their various orders—they rove 
the Reddest areas of Bologna and 
the surrounding countryside in cars, 
on bicycles and on foot. They visit 
Communist meetings, challenge the 
speakers to debate. The Cardinal’s 
men know Marxist theory, Soviet 
foreign policy and condiuons behind 
the Iron Curtain as well as they 
know Italian politics and economics. 

Recently a team of Friars faced 



a hostile gathering of pro-Commu- 
nist farm labourers. But as one of 
the monks began to speak, his lis¬ 
teners became attentive. Quietly he 
explained the chain of command 
through which the Kremlin trans¬ 
mits its orders to such a puppet as 
Dozza. He gave figures on how 
Moscow pours money into the Ital¬ 
ian Communist Party’s treasury by 
clandestine shipments of gold and 
secret arrangements with Commu¬ 
nist-controlled Italian firms which 
trade with countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Friar pointed out that 
all this money g(jes into propaganda 
and the comfortable living of the 
Party’s leaders. His audience, bur¬ 
dened by exorbitant Party dues, 
reacted strongly. Next day 48 of 
them announced in the local news¬ 
paper that they had handed in their 
Communist Party cards. 

In the Cardinal’s “campaign of 
conscience,’’ as he calls it, he has 
stepped on many prominent toes. 
Almost all charity, educational as¬ 
sistance to children and similar ser¬ 
vices are dispensed in Italy by the 
State and the Church. Cardinal 
1 .crearo is working day and night to 
convince the comfortably situated 

j 

Bolognesi that their selfishness is 
Dozza’s most pot<’nt ammuni¬ 
tion. The Cardinal wants hospitals, 
schools and homes built by the citi¬ 
zens themselves. 

Some months ago Lcrcaro laid the 
first corner-stone of his “village” of 
40 two-family houses in one of 
Bologna’s most beautiful districts. 


They are for young couples who 
can’t find homes within their means. 
The project is privately financed 
with funds subscribed by the Car¬ 
dinal’s admirers. 

Nevertheless, Mayor Dozza’s 
newspaper screamed that Lercaro 
Village was being built with money 
wrung by the Church out of the 
poor and was only for Catholics. 
Not at all, replied the Cardinal: he 
expected to have one Communist 
couple in each house. The Bolognesi 
gasped. “We will see,’’ His Emi¬ 
nence said, “which couple will in¬ 
fluence the other most. It should be 
an interesting experiment. I have 
no doubts about its outcome.” 

Each year Bologna’s principal 
civic organization votes a Welfare 
Award to the city’s greatest bene¬ 
factor. This year the vote went al¬ 
most unanimously to the Cardinal. 

The final decision in the Battle of 
Bologna will not come until the 
elections of 1956. But time is work¬ 
ing against the Mayor. 'Fhe Cardi¬ 
nal’s ideas arc much closer than his 
to the basic thinking of the Italian 
ficoplc. At the same time land re¬ 
forms and social measures, new 
businesses and facilities are gradu¬ 
ally changing the Italian scene, in 
the impoverished south as well as 
the i\orth. Meanwhile the little 
Carilinal —who is considered in 
Rome to be one cif the most likely 
successors to Pius XIl—is making 
a real contribution to the security 
and happiness of Italy, Europe and 
the rest of the free world. 




The old colonel’s weakness was ex¬ 
aggeration, One evening at the general 
store he was talking about his wonder¬ 
ful bull, Jeff Davis. “OP Jeff delights 
to race that new streamlined train,” he 
said, “Every mawnin’ he waits at the 
no’th end ot the paddock and races 
it to the south fence. Beats it every 
time.” 

A doubter interrupted : “I’m laying 
$100 that he can’t do it, and I’ll be 
over in the morning to see tor myself 
—with witnesses.” 

Honour at stake, the colonel cosered 
the wager. 

Next morning the doubter and his 
witnesses turned up at da)break. The 
colonel was nowhere to be seen, and 
an employee ot the colonel’s informeu 
the delegation. “Cun’l )ust phoned 
me from Washington--hc’s up there 
on Gov’ment business ” 

“He couldn’t be,” scoffed the 
doubter “The trains don’t run that 
fast, How’d he get there?” 

“Cun’l tol’ me,” the man replied 
solemnly, “he rode ol Jeff.” 

—LilliriKton North Carolina, 
Hotnett (^ourtfv 

Evirs fm NiNf. on a race coui sc hotel 
veranda, a group ol trainers gathered 
to exihange tales abot»t their hoises A 
small and grtving strangei used to 
listen silently but intentl) hinally one 
night he said, ‘Tve been listening to 
you fellows for two weeks, hearing 



you talk about horses, and you haven’t 
mentioned a horse with class yet.” 

“What do you call a horse with 
class.?” someone demanded. 

“Let me tell you about a marc I 
used to race. Annie G. was her name. 
At the end of the meeting there was a 
^1,500 stake. It was a mile and a 
quarter and she didn’t want to go that 
lar, but it was a lot of money, so I put 
her in. 

“The handicappcr had a feud on 
with me, so though she was a little 
thing that couldn’t carry much weight 
he put II stone six on her. All the 
good jockeys had engagements, so all 
1 could get was an appicntice 

“She liked to run on the rail, but 
she drew No 16 position. She wanted 
a dry track too, but on the day of the 
race it came up deep mud. She hated 
anything to touch her, but, when the 
break came, the outside horse slam¬ 
med her and knocked her off stride. 

“Just the same she looked the leader 
eye to eye round the tust turn and 
into the siiaighi Hall way down, the 
apprentice Icit his saddle slip, and 
with that big held behind him he got 
Scared and pulled to the outside Icncc. 

“That mare stopped over there and 
she had a foal Well, gentlemen, Annie 
C. won that race by three lengths. 
And the foal ran second 

“That’s what I call a horse with 

class.” — Joe H Palmer .'’/in Wat Racing 



^/FRiRsM) Ki ssm • Thf great lovers of history would be lo )ked upon 
as juvenile delinquents today. Helen ot Troy was 12 years old when Paris 
carried her off to Sparta. - Daily Express 




T o MILLIONS of people all over 
the world Sherlock Holmes is a 
living, flesh-and-blood man who is 
still keeping bees in Sussex. They 
look him up in biographical dic¬ 
tionaries; they keep an eye cocked 
for news about him. Indeed, 
Holmes, with his lean, hawklike 
features, his pipe, his deerstalker 
cap, his caped overcoat worn against 
London fogs, is even more real to¬ 
day than he was half a century ago 
in A Study in Scarlet or The Sign 
of the Four. 

In all but the physical sense 
Holmes is a livelier character than 
most of the people you meet in the 
street. He is known to more people, 
probably, than any other character 
in literature. The motor that drove 
him was his keen, rapier-like mind. 
And he was a lad to^bc reckoned 
with in a scrap. He was six feet two 
or three of bone and muscle and 
lean as a champion in the ring. Re¬ 
member, in The Specified Band, 


To generations of loyal admirers 
the greatest detective in fiction has 
been a living person 

how he straightened that steel 
poker after the gigantic Dr. Roylott 
bent it? Holmes didn’t have to take 
exercise to keep in condition, either. 
That was simply the way he was. 

Yet Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, his 
creator, never liked him. Holmes 
was an Arabian Nights genie con¬ 
jured out of a bottle and refusing 
to go back. He submerged and 
eclipsed his creator, so much so that 
C'onan Doyle wanted only to get rid 
of him and turn to what he re¬ 
garded as more serious writing. 

Finally, in December 1893 (only 
six years after the detective’s first 
appearance) Conan Doyle exultantly 
wrote in his diary, “Killed 
Holmes.’’ It was in a death struggle 
with Professor Moriarty at the 
Rcichcnbach Falls in Switzerland. 


Condensed from Saga 
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‘’A terrible place,” Conan Doyle 
wrote later, “and one that I thought 
would make a worthy tomb for 
Sherlock, even if I buried my bank 
account with him.” 

This dastardly deed immediately 
brought on a public outcry of indig¬ 
nation and rage. Eventually Conan 
Doyle yielded to pressure. To the 
tune of 15 shillings a word he resur¬ 
rected the detective and even per¬ 
mitted William CJillettc to write a 
play called Sherloc\ Holmes. It was 
a tremendous hit. 

After that Holmes was retired to 
Sussex to keep bees. He emerged 
from retirement just once—to put 
his services at the disposal of the 
British government during the first 
world war, as recorded in His 
Last Bow. Then he went back to 
Sussex and has been there ever 
since. Conan Doyle’s fictitious Dr. 
Watson wrote, in His Last Bow, 
“The friends of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes will be glad to learn that he 
is still alive and well, though some¬ 
what crippled by rheu¬ 
matism. He has re¬ 
fused the most prince¬ 
ly offers to take up 
various cases, having 
determined that his re¬ 
tirement was a perma¬ 
nent one.” 

Dr. Watson’s com¬ 
ment on the continued 
demand for Holmes’s 
professional services 
was no mere whimsy. 

Though Holmes must 


now be far along in his 90s, letters 
still come to him from all over the 
place, many asking his help. Some 
come addressed to 22 ib Baker 
Street, London; others are sent care 
of Conan Doyle, dead these 24 years. 
Some are sent to Scotland Yard. 
In the old days, while the Yard 
was still feeling a bit edgy to¬ 
wards Holmes, such letters were 
returned to the post office marked 
“Not known here.” 

The Sherlock Holmes Exhibition, 
which has been on view in London 
and New York, lovingly and exactly 
reproduces the famous study in 
Baker Street, to the last detail de¬ 
scribed in the stories. Included are 
such items as Holmes’s snuff-box, 
presented to him by the King of 
Bohemia, the famous dark lantern, 
a pair of handcuffs described in A 
Study in Scarlet, an air gun of the 
type used by Colonel Moran in his 
efforts to kill Holmes. 

The arsenal of the exhibition 
comprises the revolvers used by 
Holmes and Watson. 
One is the sort Holmes 
used for target practice 
in the Baker Street 
rooms. “He would sit 
in his armchair, with 
his hair trigger and a 
hundred Boxer cart¬ 
ridges, and proceed to 
adorn the opposite wall 
with a patriotic V.R. 
done in bullet pocks,” 
says Watson in The 
Musgrat/e Ritual. 



Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
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Besides the fans who believe in 
Sherlock Holmes as literally as they 
do in Sir Winston Churchill, there 
IS the tongue in check crowd who 
make a game of it Thes have 
founded ^0 odd Sherlock Holmes 
societies, such as the Baker Street 
Iiregulars in New ^ ork—who take 
ihcir name from the hand of Lon 
don ragimulTins Holme- used to 
emplo\ asoperitncs The president 
IS ( hristophcr Merleind imorig 
eminent mtmbcrs was hranklin D 
Roosevelt 

“Holmes is as real as the f.iith of 
millions can make him, ’ Mr C 
Tranficld Thorne, euratr^r of the 
Sherlock Holmes fcxhibition told 
me It lunch reeentlv “Not long ago 
Ile-lints got a letter asking him to 
trice the address of one Orson 


Welles, an actor. Substituting for 
Holmes, I put m) powers of de¬ 
duction to work, dug Orson Welles 
out of W/io’r Who and forwarded 
his address “ 

Mr 1 home for vears has made a 
gime of asking people if they 
thought Sherlock Holmes was real. 
“Irv It,’ he said “'Vou won’t be¬ 
lieve voLir c irs ’’ 

Just then our wiitrcss appeared, 
and Ml I home put his ijucstion. 
Her eves widened with surprise. 
“Of course he s real,’’ she said 

“Is It reallv true,’ I asked Mr. 
Thorne, “thit hiH the people you 
ejiustion believe in i liteial Sher 
lock I lolmes who still walks the 
eaith?” 

Mr Thorne grinned “Elcmen- 
tirv, mv dear Watson,’’ be said 
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A new chemical weapon h[ 
to fight deadly 


Rauwolfi^ 


iem 


Against High Blood Pressure 


By Paul de Kruif 


|f course high blood pressure can 
be harmless; many people live a 
normal life span unaware that 
they have this condition. Yet one out 
of every five deaths is directly or in- 
directly due to the results of hyper¬ 
tension. Against this form of death 
there is now definite chemical hope. 
An ancient, mysterious drug from 
India is helping to make successful 
Treatment of severe hypertension 
possible for general practitioners. 

If so many can live for years not 
knowing that they’re hypertensive, 
how can doctors be sure that a given 
case is dangerous? They can’t, but 
they have clues. It’s more likely to 
be serious when it runs in families 
or starts early in grown-up life. 

Serious hypertension starts insid- 
iouslv: only a minority of its victims 

i ^ 4 J 

have symptoms (notably fatigue) 
that send them to their doctors. 
Most high blood pressure is stum¬ 
bled upon at insurance, blood- 
donor or routine medical examina- 
50 


tions. Hypertension in itself*isn’t a 
disease. An ominous figure—let’s 
say, 220/120—simply measures the 
pressure in the arteries: the first of 
the figures, systolic pressure, when 
the heart’s pumping; the second, 
diastolic pressure, when the heart’s 
relaxing. Diastolic is as low as the 
pressure goes; and, if that’s high for 
one’s age, then there may be dis¬ 
aster. But why? 

The heart has to pump harder 
against a chronic rising blood pres¬ 
sure until at last its muscle may fail. 
And when the pressure stuvs high 
for years, 't aggravates thickening 
and deterioration of arteries. If the 
heart arteries plug up, there is a 
coronary accident; if the brain 
arteries plug or burst, there is a 
stroke; and damage to kidney ar¬ 
teries may result in fatal ura:mia. 

What is it that makes blood pres¬ 
sure go up dangerously? It used to 
be thought that it began with a 
hardening and plugging of arteries; 



it Wa^ believed to be especially pre- 
v«ilent in overweight people. But 
now it is known that most cases 
start from deranged nerve activity 
causing chronic spasm of the blood 
vessels. Overactive impulses go 
from deep in the brain out over the 
sympathetic nervous system, which, 
independently of our will, controls 
organs, glands and blood ’.cssels. 

If the sympathetic nervous system 
is to blame, why not cut its nerves, 
blocking over-active impulses? That 
was the bold question asked by the 
late great Dr. Max Minor Peet of 
the University of Michigan. He 
risked the operation on a patient 
terribly hypertensive and given up 
to die. The man’s pressure dropped 
to normal. In good health again, he 
worked many years—outliving the 
doctor who had saved his life. 

Dr. Feet’s now famous sympa¬ 
thectomy operation—perfected by 
other doctors—has saved thousands 
of hypertensives who were doomed 
to early death. Yet sympathectomy, 
though often life-saving, could not 
be the answer. For millions of not 
yet desperately ill hypertensives the 
(•peration seemed too risky. 

But now that we are in the age of 
chemistry, scientists asked, why the 
knife? Surely there must be some 
chemical that would block the over- 
active sympathetic nervpus system? 
And British searchers, W. D. M. 
Baton and E. J. Zaimis, came up 
with a synthetic agent, hexamethon- 
ium. It sensationally knocked ter¬ 
rific blood pressures down to nor¬ 


mal. And from Ciba laboratorieii 
in Switzerland came hydralazine, 
commonly known as Apresolinc. 
This, too, was promising. 

In 1950 Dr. Edward Freis, in 
Washington, D.C., and Dr. Henry 
Schroeder, in St. Louis, tried com¬ 
bining hexamethonium and hydra¬ 
lazine in a double-barrelled assault 
on hypertension. At first they picked 
only those hypertensions classed as 
malignant: luemorrhages into the 
retinas of the patients’ eyes dim¬ 
med their vision; they had excruci¬ 
ating headaches and dizziness to the 
point of coma; they were in con¬ 
stant peril of strokes and of failure 
of their overburdened hearts; they 
were in danger of fatal uramia. 

Why did Freis and Schroeder test 
this new treatment first on cases 
of malignant hypertension—cases 
doomed to death perhaps within a 
year? Because the treatment also 
was drastic. Hexamethonium was 
so powerful that it drove high blood 
pressure down until patients went 
dizzy, often fainting, falling on 
their faces. Hydralazine caused 
severe headaches and fast pounding 
of hearts already likely to be dam¬ 
aged. 

With death the alternative, they 
decided to risk the hexamethonium- 
hydralazine treatment. Out of 100 
malignant hypertensives thus treat¬ 
ed by Dr. .Schroeder, 63 have sur¬ 
vived from one to two years, 57 of 
them back working. Blood pres¬ 
sure? Back practically to normal. 
No further damage to their hearts 
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or brains or even their kidneys Dr 
Freis’s results were similar 

It was histone For the first time, 
malign int hypertension was stop 
ped, themieiily But then eame 
word of how these resurreeted pa 
tients lived under i sword Eleven 
of them stopped the treitment, 
within 1 few weeks all were dtid 

If only the d stuck to it I But 
sometimes it was too lough to tike 
Heximethonium hvdi il i/inc vv is 
praetieible tor piticn^s in hospitils 
and under close supervision ot i\ 
perts, for miny it wii t(o high i 
priee to pi) for living iiul it was 
hardl) the medicine for busy f imily 
doctors to use on hvpcrtensives gen 
erall) 

Now irose Rauwolfi i the pow 
dcied root oi ^ shrub from Indi i 
It had long been midicilK idvcr 
tised in ten Oritntil Imguiges is i 
remedy for rnild ind severe ms mi 
ties, hysteru md epileptic fitj, tor 


hundreds of years it had been popu¬ 
larly supposed to be fine for fevers, 
different di irrhaas ind snake bites 
In 1950 Dr Robert Wilkins of 
Boston re id an irticle by Hindu 
Dr Rustom J il Vakil who said 
Riuwolhi wis prettv good for 
hypertension t'^Ki L r i/\ though the 
Orient il cl urns for it seemed to be, 
Wilkms decided just to try it on 
hvjierlc isiv^s Hi gave it n single 
trill doses Nothing h ippc ned Wii 
kiiu veu neirlv threw Rmwolhi 
out of the wind >vv But then i sen 
oiisl) hvperlensiye worn in was 
given the Indi m medicine for six 
divs m sucicssion md on the sixth 
div her pressure wis well down 
Whit Dr Wilkins nov found 
WIS slrmgt Contrir\ to the other 
ehemic ils th it h id been tried, Riu 
wi Ifi WIS gentle md took di)s 
to show ms effect on blood pres 
sine It ill It vv IS fii fr im a won 
der drug it lowfud blood pres 
sure only modestl/, it 
brought only 15 of W il 
!• ms s first ^9 c ises down 
to nor 11 il 

Il tun (d out tint R lu 
wollii nude u() hr Us 
modest lowtimg of pres 
sure bv m im i/ir g erfect 
on symptoii s it Wis 1 
tr ncjuilli/tr, it sootheel 
h( id idle md di//mt s, 
puked butt rHics out of 
stom lehs of inxious neu 
rotics, c limed high pow 
ered hypeitensiyes who 
dioye not ml) themselves 


Resciichts in Briiain by Dr (now Profts 
soi) W D M Pi in u I Di f J /unnsit 
suite rl in the introduct o i c t ^ I s imt thi 1 luni 
m 194^^ IS a triitiKiil fo h blood pres 
sure It IS widtly used for serious l si of 
hyperunsion 

KauwoJhi, wh^h is obtnnaLle in Britain 
in various forms and under vanou n uiil« 
Serpisil R uwiUid Ruidixm R erj in is 
still under trial in Bntair md its longterm 
effects vre not yet known But i" is being 
prescribed bv doctors not o ly fir the lie it 
ment ot hi >^h bh jd pressure I ut in psytbi try 
Its sedative uten Ins been jreved and it 
has been used in conjunction with hexa 
methonmm, veratrum md other drugs 




but everyone around them—and 
their own blood pressure up to boot. 

Rauwolfia had another quality. It 
tamed the bad effects of the other 
drugs that Wilkins and his co¬ 
workers had to use to treat severe 
hypertension. It slowed down the 
fast-pounding hearts caused by 
hydralazine. It made the use of an¬ 
other drug, veratrum, more j)rac- 
ticable. Though lowering blood 
pressure, veratrum had also made 
victims vomit. Rauwolfia made it 
possible to cut down the veratrum 
dose, thereby preventing nausea. 

Rauwolfia’s own side effects were 
trivial. Stuffy nose, increaseddrearns, 
over-active elimination. These ef¬ 
fects are generally contn)llable by 
cuttinj; Rauwolfia down to smaller, 
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but still effective, doses. 

Yet Rauwolfia, even when com¬ 
bined with hvdralazine or veratrum 
or both, failed to liclp every severe 
hypertensive. C'ould the gentle In¬ 
dian medicine tame wild, penver- 
fiil hexamethonium and sc, bring 
practical help to these ho[)clcss 
patients? 

I laving got a new Rauwolfia ex- 
i;act (Rauwiloid), Dr. lohn Mover, 
of thivlor UniN’ersitv ('ollctje of 
Medicine, Houston. Icxas, tried it 
on a 47-vear-old woman who was 
having a grim time. Irving to stav 
alive on hcxamethoniiun alone. A 
\ear l)cfore, it had rc.scued her 
when she was in a coma, about to 
die, blood pressure: 300/200! Her 
pressure plummeted to 1^0/90, 
normal. But then it went tar below 


normal; the hexamethonium that 
had saved her life sent her into an¬ 
other ordeal. Often her pressure 
was so low that her blood couldn’t 
get to her head when she stood up, 
causing total blackouts. For a year 
she lived under this threat in order 
to stav alive at all. 

Now Mover added Rauwolfia. 
Her pressure steadied. Soon she 
needed only half her former dose of 
hexametbonium to keep it near nor¬ 
mal. Then, no hexamethonium at 
all. Just Rauwolfia, a few tablets 
daily. I’ve never seen a woman 
more serene, hcalthv, lovely—three 
years after she should have died. 

Mover and bi.s co-workers have 
brought 27 surclv doomed people 
out of hypertensive crisis by com¬ 
bined Kauwolfia-hexamcthonium. 
They VC bad failures, too, going out 
of control and dving. But they’ve 
seen something highlv significant 
while saving those 27 lives: 

When truly severe high blood 
pressure is safelv lowered by this 
double harrellcfl alt.ick, rlien lalxjra- 
tor\ tests give evidence of arrest and 
often an actual reversal of deadly 
deterioration of the arteries of the 
heart, eyes and brain. 

At the Je(fers(jn Davis hyperten¬ 
sion clinic in Houston Dr. Moyer’s 
associates are searching for practical 
wavs to help general firactitioners 
t(’ fight severe hypertension, chemi- 
callv. rheir patients are poor and 
are poor risks. Some lucky people 
may heat their dangerous hyperte.n- 
sion down by a nice long rest in 







hospital or by going on an ocean 
voyage. But patients at the JD clinic 
couldn’t afford either. The only 
hope was chemical. The doctors 
started with Rauwolfia. 

Moyer’s doctors were anxious for 
me to understand that their battle 
against severe hypertension was not 
miraculous. There were people who 
couldn’t take the treatment: who 
abandoned it ; or whose blood pres¬ 
sure went out of control. 

But at the JD clinic, crowded 
with 200 hypertensives, the faces of 
many reveal a new serenity. Dr. 
Moyer reports that the chemical 
treatment significantly lowers high 
blood pressure in nine out of ten 
cases; that it brings it down to nor¬ 
mal in nearly half; and seven out of 
every ten who’ve been seriously ill 
become so well that they can again 
earn their living. 

There’s a hint of an even greater 
place for humble Rauwolfia—the 
strong possibility that it may give 
general practitioners a chance t(j do 
what only they can do best. They 
may he able to prevent mild hyper¬ 
tension from becoming serious. 

For hypertension has this weak¬ 
ness: it usually fools aoout for 
years before becoming sinister. Dr. 
George Percra, of New York Ciity, 
followed the fate of lOo hyperten¬ 
sives whose condition began when 
they were young, average age 32. 
Their high blood pressure lasted on 
the average nearly 20 years before 
it was terminated—by death. 


Rauwolfia*s deep promise is the 
possibility that it may control high 
blood pressure which is serious 
from the start. Dr. Wilkins reports 
a number of such cases; one young 
man, for example, whose blood 
pressure—180/120—kept him out of 
the Air Force. His heart showed 
the beginnings of damage. But now, 
for three years, one little daily dose 
of Rauwolfia has kept him fit, 
blood pressure a low normal; and 
the bad heart signs have gone. 

Dr. Moyer reports a group of 
very early mild hypertensives kept 
on Rauwolfia for more than a year, 
with 63 per cent rcspoiiding. Rarely 
and brief]V amoria these the blood 
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pressure has risen above the gentle 
medicine's complete control. Even 
in early but moderately seyere hy- 
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pertensives, responding initially, 
Rauwolfia has kept blood pressure 
normal in 40 out of 50; and in the 
rest it’s quickly and ea.sily brought 
back within bounds by adding safe 
moderate doses of hydralazine, 
veratrum or hexamethonium. 

A new chemical is now ready to 
aid Rauwolfia in .severe cases. Pyrol- 
lidinium is more potent than hexa¬ 
methonium and longer-acting and 
less violent, according to Drs. Freis 
and Mover. 

j 

“Less than five years ago when 
we were asked tc; lower .serious hy¬ 
pertension with drugs, wc had noth¬ 
ing to offer,” says Dr. Wilkins, 
“Now no ca.se can be called impos¬ 
sible to treat until so proved.” 



the Ohio and Monongahcla Rivers, 
every city or village becomes a 
“typical river town” for an evening 
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or so. The sounds of its steam 
organ herald the showboat’s ap¬ 
proach from six miles away. 

What the people see when they 
get down to the water might be 
straight out of Mark Twain’s book*. 
Rounding the bend (every typical 


river town has a bend for boats to 


Here Comes 
the Showboat 

By Rachel Mellinger 

M ark Twain’s Life on the Mis¬ 
sissippi has made the old 
U.S. river boat known throughout 
the world, and the Jerome Kern 
and Oscar Hammerstein musical 
“Showboat” has helped to spread 
its fame. The days of the tk^at- 
ing music-hall troupes, which 
brought innumerable American 
"ver-bank towns their only enter 
tainment 75 or 100 years ago, arc 
a thing of the past, Rut a group of 
young people—drama students at 
tending a little liberal-arts institu¬ 
tion in Ohio known as.Hiram Col 
lege—are doing their best to revive 
the okl traditions. 

When the Hiram College show¬ 
boat comes to town anywhere along 


round), approaching like a queen 
(as river boats always approach), is 
a tw'o-decker, white-painted show- 
boat. Over the pilothouse a banner 
promises “Drama-Vcxlvil Nightly.” 
River-boat characters in gay-nineties 
costume lean against the rail, cheer¬ 
ing and shouting above the noise of 
the steam organ. 'Hien the gang¬ 
plank swings out and a little band of 
musicians comes ashore to parade 
through the town, with the troupers 
following in noisy hullabaloo. Once 
attain the river has assumed its role 
as usher of a particularly American 
brand of excitement called “show- 
boat.” 

During the winter the students 
go to clas.ses at Hiram (k)llegc, but 
when summer ct)mes they bv-pass 
rcaitine jobs for the showboat, which 
combines acting experience, fun 
ami .sometimes prt>fits for the lucky 
two dozen whose aj'iplications are 
approved by Hiram’s drama de- 
p.irlment. 

The troupe gives nightly per¬ 
formances up and down the river 
in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. Every 
week-end sees the 425 seats of the 
showboat sold out. 

An hour before showtime the 
steam organ starts up to remind the 
town that the curtain’s going up. 
By the time the audience gets past 
the popcorn stand on the lower deck 
it’s in a mood to hiss the villain. 

Connoisseurs will find plenty of 
old-time melodrama in the Show¬ 
boat’s repertoire; Murder in the 
Red Burn, Ten Nights in a Bar¬ 
room, The Drunkard, or The 
Fallen Saved and Under the Gas- 
light. 

Behind the headv successes arc, 
of course, long hours of rehearsal. 
Then, too, costumes must be mend¬ 
ed, scenery painted, the auditorium 
cleaned after each performance, the 
ticket booth manned. 


The Hiram Showboat is an an¬ 
swer to the dilemma of the aspir¬ 
ing actor who wants a liberal-arts 
education. Under a normal college 
programme his actual experience 
before an audience might be two 
or three plays a year. On the Show- 
boat he’ll have two hours every 
night for a three-month period, 
rain or moonlight, footlight or flash¬ 
light. He probably won’t find out 
whether he’s a potential Gielgud 
but he’ll be wise in the art of im¬ 
provisation. 

If he learns to keep them laugh¬ 
ing or hissing, if he likes it despite 
shifting scenery between his cues, 
he’s getting the hang of being pro¬ 
fessional, and who’s to ask for more 
realistic college training.^ Besides, 
the crew will tell vou, they’re hav- 
ing the time of their lives! 


Word Trouble 

Two MEN* in a restaurant were talking about Cinemascope as the 
waitress came up and asked one of them if he wantetl coflcc. He said 
yes, and presently the waitress returned with the coffee—and a plate of 
cinnamon toast. i.< s wiiUnms 

Singer Dinah Shore’s staff had trouble locating some props from 
an art shop. No wonder. 7’hey were aildressed : “For the I^inosaur 

Show.’ ■■■ Flank I-aricIl in NfW Yoil Woild-Telrgtam and T,ie Sun 

A CERTAIN well-known commercial college received a rail fiom a 
businessman’s secretary, who said, “My boss wants you to send him a 
brassiere.’’ After making sure it wasn’t a wrong number, the telephonist 
at the commercial college pomlcred, then asked, “Could he possibly want 
a brochure.^’’ 

He did. —Dalia.'i Mmn'mg Nni's 

At a dog show a spectator asked an attendant to direct him to the 
Labradors. “All the way down the corridor,’’ said the attendant, “and the 
first door to the right.” -dene Sherman 


Men Who 
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?. Dream the Future^ 


By Morton M Hunt 


C ONTEMPLATION of thc futUfC, 
long a favourite pastime of 
poets and dreamers, is foi indiis 
trialists serious business Of organ 
ized eftorts to predict the vagaries 
of unwritten histoi), one of the 
most remarkable is that of the Bell 
Telephone System, the giant U S 
communications organization 
Believing that successful pro¬ 
phecy is all important in thc com 
munications business, the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories have set up in 
New York Cit\ an entire depart 
ment of 230 thoughtful, inquisitive 
engineers, ph>sicists and mithe 
matiiians, who are occupied full 
ti ne as scientihc seers and archi-* 
tccts of the future 
just about the shrewdest piect of 
foretastin^T m telephone histor\ was 
made more than 40 \ears ago A 
few far sighted telephoHc engineers 
dared to wonder if some day c\erv 
family might have a phone “Ln 
less we put in dialling by the cus- 
tomtrs themselves,” they said, 


Yoto dial phone was foreseen by 
BeH System planners in igio, they 

anticipated colour TV in 19JO 

“rhe s\stem will some day col¬ 
lapse \ou won’t be able to get 
enough girls to run it ” Today, the 
United States owns more than 50 
million phones, and Americans make 
some 56,000 million calls a year. It 
no lutomatk switching equipment 
had been developed, the phone com 
pan) would have needed 1,500,000 
operators to handle this ocean of 
talk —and it has a hard time finding 
a mere 250 000 

Equalh rem irk ible foresight was 
displayed at Bell Labs 28 years ago 
wIt"!! inventor Herbert Ives and 
several issociiUs begin to tinker 
with television In 1927 they invited 
New ^ ork newsmen to goggle at a 
flickciy pp ture of Commerce .Secre¬ 
tary Herbert Hoover, speaking 
from X telephone booth m Washing¬ 
ton, his face and voice being sent to 
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New York over telephone wires. 
Within the next three years they 
also transmitted two-way telephone 
television and colour television. 

None of this was for the purpose 
of getting the company into the 
TV-producing business. The Bell 
planners foresaw that television 
would become big in the future 
and, when it did, the images and 
sound would have to be carried 
from city to city via the telephone 
network. It was up to them to find 
out what kinds of wires, amplifiers, 
filters and the like would have to 
be built. When TV finally boomed, 
the telephone company was readv to 
lease to the broadcasters the co-axial 
cables and radio-relay towers that 
today carry TV across the United 
States, 

In the early 1940s the engineers 
also developed a strong shielded 
wire called a “video pair” for 
carrying TV signals within a city, 
from TV operating centre to control 
room. At a time when no business 
analyst was willing to bet his repu¬ 
tation on the future of TV, the 
Bell planners advised putting video 
pairs into the ground as part of 
every new telephone-cable installa¬ 
tion when those cables ran past 
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stadiums, theatres or radio studio 
buildings. Long before T V was a 
paying proposition the telephone 
companies stufTcd into the ground 
millions of dollars’ worth of video 
pairs—useless for anything but TV 
—in the firm belief that the special 
wires would be needed. 


The biggest and finest schenie ever 
concocted by the telephone com¬ 
pany is called FACD (foreign-area 
customer dialling). This means 
long-distance dialling by the cus¬ 
tomer. In the full-fledged FACD 
system the subscriber will pick up 
the phone, dial three digits plus the 
local number of any subscriber in 
the United States. 

The problem of long-distance 
automatic dialling was first attacked 
in 1933. The heart of the problem 
was the nature of central-office 
switching equipment. This equip¬ 
ment was unimaginative; it had to 
be told everything, including the 
destination and the best route. 

The planners said to the develop¬ 
ment engineers: “Make a system 
that can accept the dialled numbers 
from the customer; hold them in an 
electrical memory while it works 
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out the ultimate destination; look 
over all the routes to the destina¬ 
tion; pick out and test the best one; 
if that one is busy, pick out the next 
best one; operate all tbe necessary 
switches; make sure it has the right 
number; and then disengage itself 
and get busy with someone else.” 

The machinery finally perfected 
is called “the crossbar system.” The 
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first installation went into operation 
in Philadelphia. FACD is emerging 
slowly because such a vast amount 
of expensive equipment has to be 
changed over. The cost will run into 
many hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars. 

But to some extent FACD is 



already in operation in the United 
States. Formerly it took from two 
to eight operators to put through a 
long distance call. Today there are 
many crossbar exchanges, and 44 
per cent of all long-distance calls are 
being dialled directly by the first 
operator the customer talks to. The 
next step will simply let the custo¬ 
mers in those areas do the dialling 
themselves. 

FACD makes out charge slips 
auumiatically. No operator is in¬ 
volved. On a wide tape, automatic 
messaoc accountinsj machinerv re- 
cords the phone number, (lie num¬ 
ber dialled, the beginning and 
ending time of the conversation. 
Other machines re-run the tape,pick 
out the call from all (he other calls 
recorded on it, calculate how much 
to charge, write a charge slip. 

Other new devices that already 
exist, or should exist in the future, 
and for which the planners have 
great hope, include an automatic 
telephone answering machine to 
take (.alls whi-n a person is out; a 


machine that understands the num¬ 
bers nought to nine, and can ring a 
phone number upon spoken com¬ 
mand; an electronic calculator that 
will design and draw plans for new 
pieces of equipment when told what 
that equipment has to do; and an¬ 
other calculator that will be able to 
translate from one language to an¬ 
other. 

Another remote subject of plan¬ 
ning clTorts is a system that might 
be called “tclevisiphonc”—the .send¬ 
ing of T'V images along with the 
voice signal. Dr. Ralph Rown, vice- 
president of Bell Labs, feels that the 
use of vision on the phone is as little 
appreciated today as the use of 
sjiecch was when Bell invented the 
thing three quarters of a century 
ago. “Pco[)lc used to ask who’d 
want to talk into a thi box,” he says. 
“Tcxlay they can hardly get along 
without it, but rhev ask who needs 
rV with his telephone. But in to¬ 
day s world, sight and sound go 
together. Some lorm of vision with 
the phone is inevitalilc." 


Economic Reports 

Onl man to another; “We're a non-profit organization. We didn’t 
mean to lx- but we ;ire.’’ ■ Connolly 

1 lAKKirn w 111 . to liu-shand and children ; “Well, I worked out a budget. 
Hut one of us will have to go.” - CoimnpiUtr.u 

Man who received by mistake a pay envelope without a checpie, to 
accounting department: “What happened.? Did my deductions finally 

catch up wath my salary.?” - Conlributnl by M. L. Dnnn>k 

OvERurAiip : “1 hope they don’t raise the standard of living any higher. 
1 can't afford it now.” --Mntt Wcinstock 



My sister thought she had mastered 
the Spanish language until her recent 
visit to Panama. She was returning at 
midnight from a night spot with her 
husband in an open taxi. It was pour¬ 
ing with rain and the driver was 
speeding like a madman down a curv¬ 
ing road. She called out to him in a 
loud voice: “Stop! You are ruining 
my hat! What’s the hurry.? We have 
all night. Stop, I say I ” 

But none of her commands was 
heeded. When they reached the hotel 
she popped out and started to give the 
driver a piece of her mind. When she 
had finished he calmly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I’m sorry, madam,’’ he said. “I 
thought you two were making love.’’ 

—Dafsine Smith (Cotorudo S/>rines, Colorado) 

To PROVIDE entertainment with local 
colour for a group of overseas journal¬ 
ists the town of Bundaberg. Queens¬ 
land, in Austialia, organized an 
aborigine corroboree. The journalists 
and .some local bigwigs were .seated in 
chairs facing a grass oval where the 
to 


aborigines were gathered, fearsomely 
daubed and striped with clay and 
bearing shields, spears, nulla-nullas, 
woomcras—in fact, the whole abori¬ 
gine arsenal. 

Forming up in battle order, they 
began to advance, jumping, yelling 
and making threatening gestures. The 
nearer the warriors came, the more 
violent became their actions; when 
they were 15 paces from us they 
seemed in a frenzy to kill and the 
guests of honour were on the verge of 
fleeing for their lives. 

Just then the aborigine leader yelled 
to his followers: “Shake it up, you 
fellers! Put some life into it!” 

—Arthur Baty {Mackay, Queensland, Australia) 

In Inverness-shire, near a tiny ham¬ 
let named Blarmafoldach, stands a 
stone cairn erected 200 years ago 
to commemorate a battle betw^een 
the Macdonalds and the Campbells. 
Today, as then, a passing Macdonald 
adds a stone to honour his clan’s vic¬ 
tory, but a Campbell dourly knocks 
one off. 



Knowing I was to visit that part 
of Scotland recently, my friend Jean 
Macdonald Pirter gave me a small 
stone from her rock garden, and asked 
me to add it to the cairn and to bring 
back a photo of it. 

The road out to the cairn was wild 
and rough, but I took along as com¬ 
panion and photographer a friendly 
girl from my hotel. At the cairn she 
snapped the picture as I placed my 
stone on it. Then she handed me the 
camera. 

“Now,” she said, “to borrow your 
vernacular. I’ve got news for you. 
My mother was a Campbell!” And 
triumphantly she knocked off the top¬ 
most stone. — Mrs. Anuus Robertson 

One afternoon a rickety old car 
drew up at a cafe in Madrid’s Gran 
Via. Its canvas top hung in flounces, 
its metal was rusty and a heavy cloud 
of steam issued from the radiator 
where the cap was missing. 

The driver stepped up to a man 
lounging nearby and asked: “"Will 
you keep an eye on my car while I 
make a phone call.^” The other 
agreed. When the driver returned he 
asked the man how much he owed. 

“Fifty pesetas,” was the reply. 

“But that’s robbery! I was only 
gone five minutes.” 

“I know,” the man answered. “But 
it wasn’t the time—it was the em- 
barrassmeiit. Everyone thought the 
car was mine.” 

—C. M. Monasterio (Madrid) 

My parents were missionaries in 
Hopei, China. Mother had a class of 
country village women who were de¬ 
voted to her—and very sorry for her, 
for Mother had no sons. One of the 


women, Mrs. Yang, began praying 
for Mother, and at last, when I was 
nearly nine years old, her prayers 
were rewarded. But what an ugly 
little thing the baby was! He had red 
fuzz on his head and his skin was red 
and splotchy. Mother had always 
dreamed of a dark-haired son, and the 
next time Mrs. Yang came to admire 
the answer to her prayer she confided 
to Mrs. Yang her disappointment. 

“For shame, Tai Tai,” Mrs, Yang 
replied, “when the Lord sends you 
such a wonderful gift, that you should 
complain about the wrappings!” 

—Maxine Fritz 

At Grosvenor House in London I 
fell into conversation with a page boy. 
“We’ve had a number of you Ameri¬ 
cans with us this year,” he said. 

“Do you like them.?” 1 asked. 

He went into a deep study, then his 
face lit up and he answered, “Sir, we 
do get used to them !” 

--Hakvev S. Olsen (Chicago) 



On A REMOTE mountain road in Mex- 
ico we stopped a peasant and his 
wife who were on their way to mar¬ 
ket, carrying large wooden cradles df 
lovely pottery jars on their backs. 
When he told me the price was 50 
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centavos each, I said 1 would take all 
they had. “No! No!” he exclaimed. 
Even when my offer was raised to five 
pesos each, he refused to sell. 

Finally the old man said, “Senor- 
ita, in my village no one can read or 
write; we have no electricity so there 
can be no radios. Someone must go to 
market every week to hear the news 
of the world and without wares we 
cannot have space in the market. So 
we cannot sell you all the jars at any 
price; they are our means, not our 
ends. 

“We wouUl be in disgrace, senor- 
ita,” he concluded, “if we came home 
with nothing but money.” 

—Enkiette i*;NiJEKS (Mfxiro City) 

When I came to live in this quiet 
village in Wales, 1 was struck by the 
unhurried courtesy of the bus conduc¬ 
tors, in contrast to those in London. 
Shortly after I’d moved here I was 
riding home from the shop. Before 
the bus was due to stop I got up and, 
impeded by my bundles, started an 
elephantine gallop to the rear. 

The conductor put out a hand to 
steady me. “Take your time, now,” 
he said. “There’s plenty of it. There’s 
Tomorrow—not touched yet,” 

—Mrs. E. Si’l NTer (Ci ymmyrh, Pfinhiokesliire) 


From Heidelberg, Germany, I had to 
take a business trip to Paris. Since 1 
didn’t own a car, a friend offered to 
lend me his on condition that I would 
drive his attractive young wife to Paris 
to visit relatives. We were to be gone 
a week. 


At the German-French frontier at 
Kaiserslautern we pas.scd inspection by 
a German politcman and then were 
directed to a shack where the French 
police also checked papers. The 
French official asked : “Your car?” to 
which I replied: “No, a friend lent 
me the car for a week in Paris.” He 
started to look at our passpor»^s and 
saiil: “Your w’ife?” to which I an¬ 
swered : “No, my friend’s wife.” 

With a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
he returned the documents. “What 
a wonderful friend you must have, 
monsieur!” he exclainicd. M. Nojan 




Contrihutions Wanted 

for "'Life in This Wide World." For each anecdote puhlished in 
this feature. The Reader’s Digest tvill pay fifteen guineas. Contribu¬ 
tions must he true unpublished stories from your own experience, 
showing humorous or appeiding sidelights on adult human nature; 
they should be typewritten and they cannot he returned or 
acl{nnwledged. Maximum length: ^oo words. Address "Life in This 
Wide World" Editor, The Reader's Digest, 27 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.i. 




Wish, I’d T)one That! 


By Henry Morton Robinson 


T hough the average low-carat 
practical joke, with its tawdry 
mechanical aids, is at best 
feeblemindedness and at worst 
painful to the victim or dangerous 
to all concerned, there is an art of 
practical joking which, in the hands 
of a master, may be subtle, original, 
funny, and sometimes may attain 
the stature of creative genius, in¬ 
flicting mental torture on its victim 
without risk of physical injury. 

Remember the young Oxford don 
who broke an expensive crystal gob¬ 
let at a great lady’s country house ? 
He immediately went to London 
and returned with a duplicate of the 
broken goblet. But as he was pre 
senting it to his hostess with an ap- 
piopriate speech, his elbow struck 
a high-backed chair and the goblet 
crashed to pieces on the floor. Sur¬ 
veying the fragments, he observed 
ruefully: “Sorry! Bad luck—^but 
fortunately I bought a pa/r of gob¬ 
lets. I have the other in my car.” 
He hastened out, and was re-enter¬ 
ing the drawing-room with a pleased 
smile when he tripped over a rug 


and broke the second goblet to shim¬ 
mering bits. The hostess tottered 
to a chair and was about to ask the 
young man to go away for ever, 
when he rose from the floor and an¬ 
nounced that the two broken glasses 
were merely cheap stemware. Again 
he went outside and returned with 
a large box containing a perfect 
replica of her crystal goblet. 

Less elaborate in pre[)aration was 
the exploit of mad-cap Harry Lehr, 
who, at a ball in the gay nineties, 
pirouetted up to tlie stately Mrs. 
Belmont, handcuffed himself toiler 
lovely person, then swallowed the 
key! 

Any mention of practical jokes 
brings to mind the weird story of a 
New York architect who wished to 
frighten his friend out of the drink 
habit. While his bibulous companion 
was taken out on an all-night spree, 
the architect entered his victim’s flat 
and set a staff of mechanics to 
work. Quite literally he turned the 
place upside down. He nailed the 
bed, chairs, desk and carpet to the 
ceiling; the location of baseboard 
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and picture moulding was reversed 
and the pictures themselves were 
“hung” from the floor up To com 
plctc the illusion, the floors were 
painted a teihng white—with a 
chandelier sticking up m the mid 
die When the job was done, the 
alcoholic friend was brought home 
and deposited on the “ceiling ” On 
awakening he receiv td such a shock 
that he didn’t drink again for at 
least three das s 

The most accomplished practical 
joker of the last centur) was the 
novelist, Theodore Hook Walking 
in a London street with a friend 
one day, Hook passed No *4 the 
house of a wealthy widow whom 
he had particular reason to dislike 
“ril wager five pounds, ’ said 
Hook, “that I can make No 24 the 
most notorious address in London ’ 
The bet was accepted and Hook 
began his operations With the aid 
of three friends he wrote 1,000 let 
ters to people in every walk of life 
Hook’s intimate knowledge of the 
pruate and political intrigues ot the 
day enabled him to hint, in some of 
these epistles, that information of 
momentous importance could be 
gleaned if the recipient would go 
secredy to No 24 at a certain hour 
on November 9th To the Governor 
of the Bank of h ngland it was inti 
mated that the det ils of a vast fin 
ancial swindle would be revealed 
The Lord Mayer was bidden to at 
tend a private p^rlev of importers, 
lesser dignitaries by the dozen weic 
similarly convoked 


On the appointed day, Hook and 
his companions took up their station 
in a house opposite No 24 and 
waited for the wheels of hoaxcry 
to begin turning The procession 
started at 5 a m when a party of 
chimney sweeps appeared; they 
swarmed over the roof and clam 
bered down the chimneys of the 
widow’s house Then three coal 
wagons, several wood and ice carts, 
and some enormous vans bearing 
furniture, potted plants and pipe 
organs, drove into the narrow street 
A battle ensued as fish pedlars, 
butchers and grocers appeared with 
their wares, followed by hairdressers, 
harp players and several under 
takers Early in the fo**enoon, six 
famous surgeons dashed up carry¬ 
ing instrument cases, while several 
curates, a couple of bishops and a 
dozen lawyers followed them. By 
10 a m the widow was prostrate 
T hen the dignitaries began to arrive 
a Duke pressed through the mob 
with his household guard, the Lord 
Mayor’s gilded coach was over 
turned, and the Governor of the 
Bank of England wa> whirled about 
like a cork m a tumbling stream 
Chaos reigned in the street all that 
dav Hook, suspected as the only 
man in London capable of engineer 
mg such a hoax, retired to the coun 
try until the storm blew over 
Brillat Savarm, the French gour 
met, once set out to enrage a famous 
diner out, Chevaliei de Langeac 
Savarm invited 12 friends to a 
“classic” banquet, De Langeac, in 




Scientists have developed many useful insecticides, but no single 
one of them is equally deadly to all insects. 


For instance, 

Insecticide ‘A’ @ may kill 

all the flies it reaches... 

1k M M 

half of the mosquitoes ... 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

and very few of the cockroaches. 


insecticide's’ l^ii^ may kill 
all the cockroaches ... 

iAi (As 
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but only some of the flies ... 

m S * -i; 

and none of the mosquitoes. 






eluded among the guests, abao' 
doned himself to visions of super¬ 
lative fare. But on the appointed 
evening, in Savarin’s great dining 
hall, it seemed to De Langeac that 
the dinner was disappointingly 
ordinary. There were thick soups, 
solid roasts of pork, quite undis¬ 
tinguished wines. De Langeac ob¬ 
served, too, that the other guests 
seemed indisposed. And they did 
little more than toy perfunctorily 
with the food. To keep the party 

O , De Langeac ate and drank 
[y, but with the inner convic¬ 
tion that the great Savarin had lost 
his touch. At the conclusion of a 
rather soggv sweet, De L.ingeac 
wanted nothing more than to 
drowse by the fire. 

But Savarin, eyeing his gorged 
victim, now sprang the trap. He 
clapped his hands; waiters cleared 
oflf the table and began serving a 
second dinner—a dinner of such 
superlative quality, and accompa¬ 
nied by vintages of such rarity that 
De Langeac’s eves stuck out like 
grapes. And now the other guests 
began to sparkle, as the oysters, tur 
bot and guinea hen were washed 
down with regal wines. Too late, 
alas, De Langeac saw the plot 
Desperately he tried to rise to the 
challenge of this perfect dinner, hut 
the heavy meal he had just finished 
was too much for him. Finallv he 
rose in anger and staggered out of 
the room, followed by the jeers of 
Savarin and the other guests. 

One of the cleverest pieces of 


* 

waggery in American l^n<fs m> 
volved the big hole dug in Fifth 
Avenue, in New York. One autumn 
morning a few years ago a party of 
workmen armed with picks, shovels 
and pneumatic drills briskly started 
an excavation. Red flags were set up 
and as the paraphernalia of street 
digging cluttered the street, police¬ 
men were sent out from head¬ 
quarters to divert traffic. The crater 
grew deeper, the water and gas 
mains were laid bare as the digging 
continued furiously. On the next 
morning, however, no workmen 
appeared; in fact, they never ap¬ 
peared again. When angry mer¬ 
chants finally telephoned the city 
engineer’s office, no one ♦^here knew 
anything about it. The hole was 
filled in of course, but who dug it, 
and who paid for it will probably 
never be known, though one story 
runs that it was done as a bet. 

A lively piactical joker dio a nice 
tuck with cats during the first 
world war. Late in 1917 the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement appeared in a 
New York paper; 

Patriotic Cat Owners, Attention’ 
The lives and he.’lth of Amcruan 
soldiers in (ierman prison camps 
are being seriously menaced by rats 
By arrangement with a iieutial 
power, tlie U.S. goseinment is ship 
ping great numbers of cats to (Jei- 
inany, where they will be used t(> 
eradicate the rodents in prison 
camps. The government will pay 
the following prices for cats in good 
condition; males 'I2, females $r, kit- 
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tens 50 cents apiece. Bring cats to 
Postmaster, Central Post Office, 
Saturday morning. 

By 9 a.m. on Saturday the Post 
Office corridors were crowded with 
4,000 patriots carrying cats in 
baskets, cats in bags and cats in 
arms. As the morning progressed a 
vast amount of pushing went on 
among the patriotic cat owners and 
a great mewing went up from the 
pussies themselves. The Postmaster, 
arriving at his office, was obliged 
to call out the police reserves to dis¬ 
perse the mob of cat owners who 
promptly showed the nature of their 
patriotism by dumping approxi¬ 
mately 5,000 cats on the Post Office 
premises. 

There is a school of practical 
jokers that depends on mechanical 
gadgets for its laughs. Enterprising 
manufacturers send out catalogues 
with quaint pictures of these de¬ 
vices, ranging all the way from false 
grease spots to grandfather clocks 
that fly apart at the stroke of 12. 
The most diabolical of these con¬ 
traptions is a bomb that can be at¬ 
tached to car motors; when the vic¬ 
tim steps on the starter, a noisv but 
harmless maroon explodes, releasing 
billows of sulphurous smoke. The 
charm of such pranks has always 
eluded me. 

My own dream is this: some day, 


with a writer friend of mine, I am 
going to hire a small shop. There 
must be two .show windows, both 
exposed to a busy street. Day after 
day, my friend and I will sit in 
these windows with our typewriters, 
and perform our regular daily stint: 
the only furniture in the place will 
be the desks and chairs we are us¬ 
ing; I shall be attired in the black 
sweater, baggy trousers and knitted 
slippers in which 1 habitually work. 
There will be no sign in the win¬ 
dows, and we shall not even glance 
at the milling crowd outside. At the 
end of three weeks we shall have 
received warnings from the police, 
complaints from our neighbours 
and eviction notices from the land¬ 
lord. Rut we shall disregard all such 
“pin pricks.” 

And if one day an irate specta¬ 
tor, who has gawked and shouted 
at us for hours, hurls a brickbat 
through the window, and if a riot 
follows in which wc arc attacked 
by a mob that we hoaxed too 
mutely and too long we shall 
gladly die as martyrs to the prac 
tical joke, new style—the practical 
joke which used no mechanical de¬ 
vices, ripped no handkerchiefs, in¬ 
jured no one but ourselves, and 
contributed—as all practical jokes 
should—a momentary bubble of 
merriment to the .solemnity of 
nations. 


c=^N OLD lady of 90, asked how she had lived so long, and so serenely, 
answered ; “I think it Ls because I’ve met life’s every emergency by going 
to bed.” 



tDvncr6ase^y<mr*W^ 

By W ilfred Funk 

Xo KEEP up with today’s flood from every medium of commumcition, we need 
more than e\er to expand our knowledge of words and their exset meanings 
In the following list, first write down your own definition of esch word Then 
check the word or phase you believe is nearest tn means up to the test word Answers 


are on the next page 

(1) abrasion (a bray zhun)—A the rern/t 
of bewe, scraped B bstter cnttcism C an 
attempt to avoid by ckvemetf D an m 
ravelling 

(2) cosmic (koz mik)—A brutal B rv 
pansitely vast C deeply myiteriout D 
chaotic 

(3) deplete (de pleet)—A to lei sen or 
e\haust B conquer C flatten out D 
flnifh 

(4) ministration (inin is tray shun) A 
act of judgtm, B management of business 
C aid D nandering 

(5) retroactive (ret ro ak tiv) —A apply 
mg to nhat is past B quick and liiel) C 
groiv ng » orse D beneficial 

(b) pithily (pith 1 li)—A initaiedh B 
tersely C spitefully D tn a nordy Jashton 

(7) renunciation (re nun si a shun) A 
emphasis B clarth C pat ence D self 
dittial 

(8) ethereal (t tlitct c si)—A any and 
del cate B imprictusl C (bscuti 1) 
optimist! 

(9) archetype (inr ki ,t>pc) A a 
notorious irintinal B a bridge C a fhrt 
D the original pattern 

(10) precipitate (pre sip i tit)—A angry 
B careful C hasty D obvious 


(11) cumulatise (cu mu k tiv)—A sen 
ous B suolUn C rich D steadily tn 
creasing 

(12) exuberance (cx u bui nnee) —A op 
timtsm B grest abundance C talkative 
ness P fyiith 

(13) beholden (I c hole den)—A sagged 
and kept B looked at or upon C ndebted 
D t iltud hii^hly 

(14) molestation (m > kss tiv shun)—A 
sulkiness B a m ddlesome at Q trrita 
bihy D general decay 

(15) circuitous (sir ku i tus)—A round 
about B de eptne C surrounded D 

d/^Z) 

(lb) perdition (pir dish un) —\ extreme 
uorry fa rempleie rum C pi tt ness D 
dec it 

(I7'l magnanimity (niig ni nim i ti)— 
k exis^iratiH D lany h orhduets C 
hatred D enormous size 

flH) nullification (lull fi kis shun) — 
A cut I r ndtr ng in ltd B Imlessness 
C (htinu D « thingn ss 

(19) aihliate (i hi i att) A to act tn a 
J nmine nay B thin o it L join D 
dt stingu sh b tn een 

(20) menial (mcen i il) A unpleasant m 
disposition B unselfish C low and humble 
D selfish 

bs) 



"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) abtasion—A: The result of being 
scraped; as, “Pie suffered an abrasion of 
the skin.” From the Latin abradere, “to 
scrape from.” 

(2) cosmic—B: Pertaining to the universe 
at large; of vast extent; as, “The volcanic 
eruption caused a cosmic disaster.” From 
the Greek kosmos, “universe.” 

(3) deplete—^A: To exhaust; reduce or 
lessen; as, “These extravagances will 
depkte our treasury.” From the Latin 
depktus, “empty.” 

(4) ministration—C; Help or aid; as, 
“He was beloved for his ministration to 
the poor.” From the Latin ministrare, 
“to serve.” 

(5) retroactive—A: Applying to what is 
past; affecting past acts and obligations; 
as, “The merchants hope that this tax 
will not be made retroactive” From the 
Latin retroagersy “to act backwards.” 

(6) pithily—B; Tersely; forcefully; as, 
“He explained his position pithily” 
From Old English pitm^ “pith.” 

(7) renunciation—D: Self-denial; giving 
up; sacrifice; a declaration in which 
something is renounced; as, “The re- 
mmeiation of unjust claims is the first step 
to peace.” 'I’he Latin renmtiatio, “a 
declaration.” 

(8) ethereal—A: The Latin atherius, “re¬ 
lating to the ether.” Hence, airy and 
delicate; exquisite; spirit-like; as, “The 
song of that bird is soft, tremulous, 
ethereal” 

(9) archetype—^D: The original pattern or 
model which is copied or imitated; as, 
“Venus was the archetype of feminine 
beauty.” The Greek archetypon, from 
arch-, “chief,” and typos, “model.” 

(10) precipitate—C: From the Latin pra- 
ceps, “headlong.” Hence, hasty; sudden; 
without due care or thought; as, “A 
precipitate disarmament could spell disas¬ 
ter.” 


(11) cotnulative—^D: The Latin emtdahts, 
“heaped up.” Hence, steadily increasing; 
gathering strength by repetition; as, 
“These Government restrictions will 
have a grave cumulative effect on produc¬ 
tion.” 

(12) exuberance—^B: Great abundance; 
overflowing energy; as, “We were fasci¬ 
nated by the exuhrance of his imagina¬ 
tion.” Originally from exuberare, “to be 
abundant.” 

(13) beholden—C: Indebted; bound by 
obligation; as, “He was beholden to his 
father for his education.” 

(14) molestation—^B: A meddlesome act; 
an act that annoys or harms by inter¬ 
ference; as, “The lad escaped from his 
tormentors without further molestation” 
From the Latin mokstare, “td annoy.” 

(15) circuitous—A: From the Latin cir- 
cuitus, “a going round in a circle.” 
Hence, roundabout; indirect; as, “He 
was by nature direct in his speech, never 
circuitous” 

(16) perdition—-B; Compleie ruin; utter 
destruction; as “Immoral and degener¬ 
ate, he is marching down the road to 
perdition” Through French from the 
Latin perdere, “to destroy.” 

(17) magnanimity—B: From the Latin 
magftanimus, which splits into magnies, 
“large,” and animus, “soul.” Hence, 
large-hcartedness; greatness of soul; gen¬ 
erosity in feeling and behaviour towards 
others; as, “To effect this settlement re¬ 
quires moral resolution and magnanimity^ 

(18) nullification—^A: The act of render¬ 
ing invalid; of making useless or void; as, 
“the nullification of an old law.” From the 
Latin nullus, “nothing,” and facere, “to 
make.” 

(19) affiliate—C: To join; to associate 
with; as, “Their organisation is planning 
to affiliate with ours.” The Late Latin 
affilio, from the Latin ad, “to,” and filius, 
“son.” Hence, our English word first 
meant “to adoj^t, as a child.” 

(20) menial—C: Low and humble; as, 
“a menial job.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20 correct.excellent 

19-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct.fair 
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Little tricks of breathing that will help.you 
in a number of surprising ways , 



By Capt. W. P. Knowles, M.C. 

I 

•'T HE NEXT TIME you havc some- Normally we do breathe without 
I thing heavy to lift—whether it apparent effort—16 times a minute, 
be a large pot of soup, a typewriter 960 times an hour, 23,040 times a 
or a suitcase—try taking a full, deep day. But circumstances affect the 
breath and holding the breath while way we breathe. A sudden shock, 
you lift. Much of the weight oddly a flash of panic or a finger touched 
disappears. The effect is like pick- to a hot stove—any of these will 
ing up a box expecting it to be full, change the rhythm of our breathing 
only to find it empty. sharply, make us gasp or for an in- 

Those who have played the game stant leave off breathing altogether, 
of levitation (and who hasn’t?) have By the same token, a thoughtful 
found that a person or a table can management and husba iding of 
be hoisted by the mere finger action breath can he of practical daily aid, 
of a group if all present breathe can tone us up and contribute visibly 
deeply and simultaneously as they to our health and vitality, 
lift. This illustrates the mysterious The truth of this learned from 
aid that comes from conscious and bitter experience. When I was 20 
calculated use of breathing. a doctor told me I was threatened 

By some attention to breath con- with tuberculosis. “You need more 
trol, if at first only as a stunt or a oxygen,” he said. “Your posture 
parlour game, we get a glimpse of prevents your breathing properly, 
how helpful proper breathing can I’ll show you how to correct this.” 
be in daily living. Because breathing The prospect bored me, for who 
is unconscious and automatic, we has not suffered fiom the endeav- 
assume that we do it properly and ours of well-meaning people who 
can leave it to nature. No assump- seek to correct posture? These en- 
tion could be more subtly removed deavours usually begin (and end) 
from the facts. with the injunction that we hold 
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Captain William P. Knowles, 
M.C., owes his own good health, at 
the age of 6a, to the technique of 
breathing which he describes in this 
article. 

As a young man he was suspected 
of having tuberculosis, and he 
emigrated to Canada, hoping there 
to hnd a cure. A Canadian doctor 
opened his eyes to the value of cor¬ 
rect breathing, and Captain Knowles 
developed his own technique from 
this introduction. 

Today, thousands of people from 
widely separated parts of the world 
have taken up the breathing courses 
which he conducts by both personal 
demonstration and correspondence. 


our shoulders up and throw out our 
chests. 

But I discovered that the effect 
of gocxl posture could be achieved 
without painful contortions. I’he 
average |x:rson goes about with his 
shoulder blades wide apart. By 
drawing the shoulder blades close 
together he accomplishes the inci¬ 
dental result of squaring his shoul¬ 
ders, But he also accomplishes far 
more: he frees the whole abdominal 
i'‘gion of unnecessary pressure and 
sets up arrangements for proper 
movement of the diaphragm. One 
is relieved of some of the burden of 
breathing, for ordinarily we use 
part of our breath intake to lift the 
weight of our ribs and chest. Pull¬ 
ing the shoulder blades together 
gives us a feeling of lightness in the 
abdominal region and prompts us 
to breathe deeply. 


KnMng the trick proved helpful' 
to me during the first world war. 
At the battle of the Somme in 1916 
I was gassed and had my right hand 
shot off. The shock deprived me of 
my speech. 

I remembered the first principles 
of breathing 1 had learned a couple 
of years before. Even on a hospital 
bed it was possible for me to press 
the shoulder blades together and 
ease the pre.ssure on my lungs, leav¬ 
ing them free for their job, which 
had now become all the more vital. 

After months of slow recoverv I 
was relca.sed from the hospital and 
the army. I weighed less than six 
stone. Recently, at 62, I had an elab¬ 
orate medical scrutiny. When it was 
over the doctor said, “If everybody 
were in as good health as you, we 
dtx'tors would be out of work.” 

Once you grasp the idea of cor¬ 
rect breathing you will find rewards 
in a dozen different ways. Even 
in a day of escalators and lifts 
there arc still stairs to climb— 
usually bv puffing and panting. But 
tr\ this: As you climb the first two 
steps, keeping the shoulder blades 
in position, breathe in. On the next 
two, breathe out. With a rhythm 
of two in and two out, two in and 
two out, you can glide up flights of 
stairs and arrive at the top without 
gasping for breath. 

What happens is this: by quick¬ 
ening the breath rhythmically as we 
climb we expel a greater amount of 
carbon dioxide and take in a greater 
supply of oxygen. 




The principle can be illustrated 
and confirmed further if we shorten 
our rhythm when we walk up a hill 
or long slope. In this case, breathe 
in while you take three paces and 
breathe out as you take the next 
three—three in, three out, keeping 
the shoulder blades in position. A 
hill that otherwise would leave you 
clutching for breath can be easily 
accomplished by this simple change 
in breathing tempo. 

If some strenuous exertion with¬ 
out the right alteration in your 
breathing leaves you “out of 
breath,” there is a simple way to 
get your breath back. Breathe faster. 
Pant like a dog for a few seconds. 
Then take a couple of full, easy 
breaths. Again pant and follow with 
a few full breaths. This will quiet 
your breathing much more rapidly 
than the forced effort to breathe 
naturally. 

When a runner gets what we call 
his second wind it means that, at a 
certain point, he has unconsciously 
assessed his increased needs and 
countered the faster accumulation 
of carbon dioxide by a deeper and 
steadier intake of oxvgen. 

Proper control of breathing re¬ 
duces the need for exercise. The 
main reason for exercise is that it 
makes us change our rhythm of 
breathing and thereby get more 
oxygen into our lungs to pass along 
to the blood. If we breathe shrewdly, 
exercise becomes incidental. 

During World War II, I was 
asked to suggest a series of exercises 


for early-morning use by the Royal 
Air Force. Hangars and mess hall 
were cold; fuel was short. The best 
thing was to warm up the men. I 
prescribed the following routine: 
the men were to inhale and exhale 
through the nostrils, rapidly at first, 
then slowly: quick, short breathing 
for 30 seconds, then slow and full 
breathing for 30 seconds. Repeated 
several times, the exercise makes 
the body glow with warmth. 

What the unfortunate majority 
of us need these days is a.breathing 
programme that can help us at our 
desks or stoves or machines. Tense¬ 
ness and even depression may be 
overcome by the following exercise: 
Place the shoulder blades as nearly 
together as you can without strain, 
then breathe out gently and fully. 
Pause, then inhale with a deep, 
slow, gentle breath until the lungs 
are comfortably filled. Breathe out 
slowly through the nose with a long 
sigh and without altering the posi¬ 
tion of the shoulder blades. Do this 
a dozen times and your degression 
should disappear. Why? Because 
you have stimulated and inspired 
your brain and eased the nerve ten¬ 
sion with a fuller supply of life- 
giving oxygen. 

In what is known as stage fright 
a person often seems to suffer from 
a mild form of suffocation. Actors 
and experienced public speakers 
know the benefits of breath control. 
Any of us can profit from the 
actor’s practice of stopping in the 
wings and fortifying himself with 
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several full breaths before entering 
a scene. 

In the strjined < jrcumstanccs of 
modern life automatic breathing is 
not sufficient for our needs Seden¬ 
tary or monotonous work habits 


call for new and consciously con 
trolled rhythms. It will pay to test 
daily some of the suggestions offered 
here Experience will demonstrate 
the constructive use we can make of 
a power wc now overlook 


Portrait of an Ace 

Excerpt from Time 

.SOURING the Korean War, U S Air Force commanders kept wondenng 
why some ]et pilots, with the same educational and physical qualifications 
as others, were outstandingly successful OI 823 MICx 15s shot down by 
the Fifth Air Force, well over a third were bagged by an elite handful of 
38 jet aces, representing only five per cent of all the Air Force fighter 
pilots who saw combat 

After a six month study of 31 jet aces and 62 ot thtir less successful con 
temporaries, the Air Forces psychologist E Paul lorrancc noted these 
outstanding characteristics of the jet ace aggressiveness, self conhdence, 
an almost fanatic devotion to flying The typical ace was born into a large 
family, had to co operate, and vie for parental attention with his brothers 
and sisters, was seldom coddled As a youngster he played truant from 
school or drove cars just to sec if it could be done, strove to win at such 
rough contact sports as football and boxing Says Toi ranee ‘ The jet ace, 
when a boy, was all boy He had no time for girls When he got to a 
certain age, and felt like going out with girls, he was all min These 
men have a single mss of purpose 

Why did these youngsters get into flying? One typical answer Ever 
since I was a boy I wanted to be a fighiei pilot It s more than i job, it s 
a sport ” Having won his wings, the ace strove to test his plant ind him 
self flying faster and higher than was ordered, often bewildering fellow 
pilots by his single minded zeal He repeatedly badgered his super ors to 
semi him to Korea Once there, he looked for extii tours of dutv, had 
little fear of lieing killed Functioning best when allowed leeway from 
standard procedu’-c, the ac^ often spotted MIGs long befr ’•e his squadion 
mates, was always williiig to take risks for a shot at the opponent 

Asked what he would do it his wife told him to stop flying, one a<,e 
promptly replied 1 would tell her to go to hell ” Dedicated as they 
arc, the aces arc solid family men, many have large families spend their 
leisure time playing golf and fishing Psychologist Torrance sums up 
“The jet ace is a man who goes out into life and meets it head on ” 



THE BEST MEDICINE 

W E KNOW a gentleman who, after 
a medical examination, was 
loid by the doctor that he was in 
pretty bad shape. “Too little blood 
in your alcohol stream.’’ 

—Walter Davenport 

An employer was pointing out to 
his secretary several errors she had 
made during the day when she inter¬ 
rupted with: “Mr. Smith, it’s two 
minutes past five; you’re annoying 
me in my own time.” 

—The Wall Street Journal 

There’s a new Texas yarn—about 
the woman who called her husband 
and said, “Will you please get the car 
out, Tex, and drive the kids to the 
back yard so that they can play?” 

—Parade 

“Tell me, Tom, who is the boss in 
your house?” 

“Well,” Tom answered thought¬ 
fully, “Margie assumes command of 
the children, the servants, the dog and 
the parakeet. But I say pretty much 
what I please to the goldfish.” 

—Sarah Churchill 

“Did you see how pleased Mrs. 
Smith looked when 1 told her she 
didn’t look a day older than her 
daughter?” 

“I didn’t notice. I was too busy 


'Wdtdiing- the . Wt;- 

daughter’s face!” -^The Par 

A LITTLE BOY began throwing a tan¬ 
trum in a toy shop. “My mamma 
won’t buy me a cap pistol!” he 
screamed. 

“Well, now,” said the shop owner, 
“docs your mother always buy what 
you want whenever you throw one of 
these fits?” 

“No,” replied the boy. “Sometimes 
she docs—sometimes she doesn’t. But 
it isn’t any trouble to scream.” 

—Paul Crume 

In a nioht club a fellow pointed 
out a girl wearing a daringly low-cut 
dress. “That girl,” he said to a com¬ 
panion, “is wearing a ;^300 dress.” 

“True,” was the reply, “but her 
heart isn’t in it.” —Ohio Motorist 

After a week-end at a de luxe 
hotel, the tourist expected a large bill, 
but he wasn’t prepared for a three- 
page, itemized account. He managed 
to identify every item but the very 
last, and smallest, one—for five 
shillings. He was told it was for 
stationery. 

“But,” he protested, “I didn’t use 
any stationery.” 

“The stationery referred to,” ex¬ 
plained the manager loftily, “is the 
paper on which this bill is made out!” 

—King Feature! 

“When T got home last night,” the 
young husband related, “my wife 
greeted me with a big kiss. She had 
a wonderful dinner ready, and after¬ 
wards she wouldn’t let me help her 
with the dishes but made me sit in the 
living-room and read the paper.” 

The old married man sighed. “And 
how did you like her new dress?” he 
asked. — Sunshine Mr^asme 
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However you took at ir, here’s a room 
where a man can read, study, or do his 
business “homework”. PanelJed walls 
lend an air of quiet dignity. Functional 
table and floor lamps flood the room 
with ample working light. Functional, 
too, is the Remington Personal Port¬ 
able you sec on the desk. This fine 
typewriter was designed to offer port¬ 
ability along with features you'd expect 
to find only in heavier, higher-priced 
office machines. Durable, you can 


pound out a lifetime of leltcis and i 
ports on its quick-responding ke; 
Available with English Hindi, Gujera 
Tamil, Bengali and A.ssamc.sc kc 
boards, and with a specially adapt 
keyboard for cheque-writing. T 
Remington Personal Portable makes 
perfect gift for the rran of taste. It f 
right into the plans of today's busines 
man—or any busy man for that matte 









Unforgettable Character I’ve Met 


ARRY Selby, a professional 
hunter of Kenya, is the 
most man 1 ever met. It 
is a rare thing to find a man who 
can combine gentleness with tough¬ 
ness, bravery with timidity, reckless¬ 
ness with caution, sophistication 
with naivete, kindness with harsh¬ 
ness, mechanical sense with poetry, 
adult j udgment with juvenile foolish¬ 
ness. And, all the while, making 
every woman he meets want to 

Robert C. Ruark, author ot Horn of the 
Hunter^ is at present embarked on a pro¬ 
gramme of living as and where he pleases. 
This self-imposed plan includes, besides his 
writing, travel (Spain, Africa, Australia, 
India) and big-game hunting. 


By Robert C. Ruark 

mother him or marry him, and every 
man he meets respect him. I forgot 
to mention honesty. He invented it. 

1 have seen Selby slap a lion in 
the face with his hat I have seen 
him hide from a woman. I have 
seen him equallv at home with a 
great financier and with a witch 
doctor in Tanganyika. His business 
is killing, yet he is gentler with 
animals than anybody I ever saw. 
He knows his way about the 
world’s big cities and the remote 
bush of Northern Kenya, His 
retinue of African porters and ser¬ 
vants adores him. 

When I first met him in Nairobi, 
what I saw was a young man with 
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^black curly hair, the kind of eye¬ 
lashes ladies buy to stick on to their 
real ones and a voice like that of a 
cultivated schoolboy, soft and pre¬ 
cise. Within a few days I would 
have trusted him with my life—in 
fact, did. 

Selby is the chief hunter of Ker 
& Downey Safaris, Ltd. He knows 
more about fire-arms, animals, birds 
and weather than anybody I ever 
met, and in recent years he has 
brought in more outstanding tro¬ 
phies than any of his competitors. 
His skill at his profe.ssion is such 
that he is normally booked two 

j 

years in advance. And he is nr)t vet 
30 years old. 

Selby greets the world with calm 
assurance because on his own heath 
he is the social equal and the tech- 
,nical superior of anyone he meets. 
He is responsible for fitting out the 
client and arranging for all the 
needed equipment, and for his ret¬ 
inue of 15 to 50 natives, mostly 
Wakamba and Swahili. What he 
runs is a small circus—tents, trucks, 
food, guns, water, rep.iirs. 

The moment the lorrv witfi its 
bearers clinging to the t(»p aiid 
the little British Land Rover with 
Selby at the wheel leave Nairobi, 
he is the boss of the prince or the 
millionaire he is taking on .satari. 
He is as much in command of the 
life or death of his client a.s the cap¬ 
tain of a ship, and he accepts no 
argument. 

His job is to get the client where 
the game is—either for photo¬ 


graphy or for trophy shooting. He 
arrives at his decision by a con¬ 
sideration of weather and grass. If 
the grass is too high because of re¬ 
cent rains he will know a secret 
pocket where the grass is short. If 
the grass is burnt by drought he 
will know a secret pocket where 
there is enough green to lure the 
animals. 

I can remember two of Harry’s 
safaris involving other people. One 
contained a client—and what con¬ 
tempt a white hunter can put in the 
word “client”—whom Harry con¬ 
sidered unworthy of being in Africa 
at all. Harry bore down hard, col¬ 
lected the complete bag in 12 days 
and sped the “client” on his way. 

On another occasion Selby had a 
man and his son out. The man, 
rather an overweening sort, wanted 
it all. Selby set his down-turned lips 
and produced it. In one month’s 
time he got them these trophies: 
two elephants, two rhino, two lions, 
two leopard.s, two Cape buffalo, two 
eland, two waterbuck, and all the 
common game—impala, gazelles, 
warthog.s, zebras and the rest. 

Considering that it usually takes a 
month to get a decent elephant and 
that maned lions worth shooting 
arc hard to come by these days, 
.Selby’s achievement is almost un- 
matchable. If a man just wants to 
shoot, Harrv will turn on the heat 
and get the job done in a hurry. 
He wouldn’t work so hard for any¬ 
body he liked, 

Selby is not a trick shot with a 




O N MAY agTH, 1953 , the British 
Everest Expedition, led by Bri¬ 
gadier Sir John Hunt, finally reached 
the summit of Mount Everest. Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual watches were sup¬ 
plied to the expedition. Sir John pays 
this tribute to Rolex. 

‘The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
watches, with which members of the 
British team were equipped, again 
proved their dependability on Everest. 
We were delighted that they kept such 
accurate time. This ensured that syn¬ 
chronisation of time between the 
members of the team was main¬ 
tained throughout. 

‘And the Oyster case lived up to 
its reputation, gained on many pre¬ 
vious expeditions, for protecting the 
movement. Our Rolex Oysters were 
completely waterproof, unharmed by 
immersion in snow, and withstood 
the extreme change of temperature 
from the warm humidity of the 
foothills to the great cold of the 
high camps. 

‘Last, but not least, the Perpetual 
self-winding mechanism relieved the 
team from the trouble of winding their 
watches. At heights of over twenty- 
five thousand feet this is really ne- 
u-issary, because the mind slows up 
and such details as winding watches 
can be forgotten. There was no need 
either to slip off warm gloves to 
attend to this detail. 


have indeed come to look upon Rolex 
Oysters as an important part of high 
climbing equipment.' 


15 th June, 1953 
Khatmandu 




THK ROLEX EXPLORER, a new watch 
built specially for scientists and explorers 
that withstands every corneivablt- hazard. 
The famous Oyster waterproof case has 
hetn strenpthened to withstand tremendous 
pressures. The Kxplon’r functions per¬ 
fectly to a depth of not) feet under water 
and at a heiaht of T2 mdes. It is wound 
ouiomatically by the iinupie Rolcv Per¬ 
petual self-windinp 'rotor' which, bw kvep- 
iny an even tension on the mainspring, 
ensures the utmost accurai'y. The K.tplorer 
IS anti-nuignetic. ft has highly luminous 
dial-figures on a tel-black dial. 


‘As I have emphasized before, this 
expedition was built on the experience 
and achievement of ofliers. Rolex 
Oyster watches have accompanied 
many previous pioneering expeditions. 
They performed splendidly, and we 

Issued by 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 


ROLEX WATCH COMPANY (EASTERN) LTD., BOMBAY 
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rifle, but he never misses what he 
has to hit—suth as i wounded lion 
or leopard in thick bush, or a 
wounded charging buff do at six 
Let One biifl do took ibout i6 
shots from the big 470 rifles of his 
client and himselt ind still kept 
coming rhc) shot it over and 
under both eves, ind it still kept com 
ing on I tsked 5 »elb) whit he did 
then “I shot it through the pupil 
he said, and showed me i photo 
graph of the eyeless bull do 
If a wounded anim d gets awa\ 
It IS H irr\ s business to go into the 
bush after it ind finish it 1 bu*-i 
ness which, if it involves elcph int 
leopird rhino bufTdoorlion 1 a 
fair bet to get the huntei trimpled 
or killed I hive known him to 
spend whole nights prowling dioui 
in the bush looking foi i wounded 
leopard —the most dmgerous of 
wounded g une in m\ book th it 
some client h id mis shot 
Selhv e in run is well s sh lot 
They tell i stoiy ihuut him biek 
in his younger di\s when tie li id 
the Duchess ol Cit du n 011 11 

[Meture t iking s if in 
While they were } hotogt iphiiu 
intclopi the Duchess liter dl\ 
stiiinblcd over i ihine The wck 
in i n Mond p rk mil one h< si 
tites to sho )i then hte use tli 
gime w irtle II likes such 1 misn 
view e>f It 11 in \ ^ e the Due he s 
i n jelge ind siiel Veuiel better 
mike loi thit tree ^ eair ( rice 
While she vv is climbing il Ilurv 
took on the rhinei 


In an interview in Nairobi, the 
Dueht ss said 

I wis sifth ensconced in mv 
tree when I heard a small school 
bov s voice bencith me Mr Selby 
w IS running round the tree with the 
ihinoeeros snorting behind him 
Mr Selby siid It you pie ise. Your 
(Trice would you mind moving up 
mother brineh^ I miy need the 
one \<'u re sitting on 

Selby in the bush ij» both c uilious 
u d ie< kless He knows gime as the 
gime knows gimt He will play 
witl one lion who seems to have a 
nice I lee ind drive a mile round 
mother who dots not hive a nie^ 
flee lie will tike e dcul ited risks 
with buff do ill it m ikc my hair 
fri//k He IS prob ibly the best pro 
cine I ol leopird m the world, since 
he thinks jireciNclv hk< i leopard 
He will w dk sou light up to m elc 
ph ml md know whit to do w*th 
voii will n the wind eh mgesand the 
most vd tempered of dl African 
big ne siiddenlv gets vour scent 
M mv limes Stlbv showed his 
’ )\c ol mim ds One d ly he nearly 
v( f till ntd the 1 ind Rovei to ivoul 
killin^ some b iby birds on the 
grou id m Ire nt of us Another 
ti Tu when i tii y tov running 
lilt ul ol us turritd md chirgcd 
oil ntomin 1 ml Rovtr, Hirr) 

I m inst I lock to ivoid hitting 
lit It Hurt md shtKjk us up 
batllv On mothtr ottiaon he let 
I bid ttm[Krt(i lioness e ime within 
I lew leel of the three of us 
H iirv ny wife \irginii and nie 



urea eyes mean irouDie 

Glare from ihe sun, irritating particles of dust and close office 
work cause tired ^nd sore eyes leading to severe eye strain. Your 
eyes arc your most valuable asset. Protect your precious sight w'ith 
Optrex Hye Lotion. Optrex washes away germ laden dust, soothes 
tired aching eyes and strengthens the tiny eye muscles. Start using 
Optrex now- and see how much fresher sour eyes feel. Optrex relieves 
strain, prevents inflammation and tones up the circulation and tissues 
of the eyes Spectacle wearers especially will l-)cnclii 
from the regular use of Optrex, as their eyes 
are liable to extra strain 
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—^without shooting her. When I 
stopped quivering I asked him why 
he let her come so close. 

“She had cuh\, old bo),” he said. 
“One doesn’t go about shooting 
females anyhow, especially one 
with cubs ’’ 

Harry began shooting elephant 
when he was 15 He was a sergeant 
in the war. Afterwards he appren 
deed himself to Philip Pcrcisal, the 
hunter of Ernest Hcmingwi\’s first 
African experiences and the proto 
type of all the white hunters in 
Hemingway’s stories With Perci 
val, Harrv learned his trade, when 
Pcrcival gave up the business, Selbv 
inherited his string of native bear 
ers. They will follow him any 
where. He knows precisely when to 
joke, when to pitch in and help, 
when to punish, when to ca)ole 

To understand Selbv vou would 
have to sec him on all fours, run 
ning like a dog on an anirnars trail, 
hi> delicate nose following the spexii 
You would have to see him cans 
ing two rifles weighing ihout ly 
pounds each straight up the steep 
side of a mountuii Yeiu wejuld 
have to set him fix i ruptured rear 
wheel hearing assembly with a 
wrong si/ed bearing, a piece of 
strap iron and a nail When Selbv 
came to visit me niv anri s ^lal 
Boxer clog took eait leieik at him 
and crawled into his hp 

His kindness to others js striking 
There is ney mejre jealous biecel than 
professional hunters, yet Selbv went 
to great effort eiver a penexl of two 


years to teach a young fellow named 
John Sutton his cherished profes¬ 
sional tricks. This was like an oil 
prospector baring his secrets to a 
competitor. And Harrv’s tact is 
such that never has even a despised 
client been made to feel inadequate 
in Selby’s special prosinee. 

(aintacl with Harry enabled me 
to delinc 1 sense of values in a 
mixed up and highlv hysterical 
world It was through him that I 
lefi a job and a wav of life I didn’t 
like 

Ham’s job is hunting But his 
j^leasure is to go out on the broad 
plains or into the high hilK to look 
and to admire, not to kill He re¬ 
marked to me in Tanganvika* “You 
know, there’s an awful lot of (iod 
loose aiound here ” I asked him 
once what was the greatest day he 
had evei had in the African bush 
“You must know, ’ he said “It 
wis ih It div III the southern Masai 
the d iv we saw tlu antelope 
grazing tin the plain, with the lions 
watt lung the m It w is the same day 
tint Wf siw the tow rhino giving 
birth to he r b ib\ e ili f li it w.is alst^ 
tlu d IV we siw the zebra stallions 
flit o»i the giound, wreMlmg I’d 
nevti s(tn invlhing like that 
he Ion ’’ 

On th It (lav, ind for some weeks 
bftort, we had not fncd a serious 
shot hxcept, of course, occasionally 
for food 

T his was not a shootei talking, or 
a killci. This was 1 hunter -and a 



THEY MAKE IT RAM 


N past years lights in central 
Spam were sometimes dimmed, 
power was rationed, fietories ran 
part time—there was often too little 
rainfall in the Rio Alberche water 
shed, which dr tins into reservoirs 
feeding tht h)dio tlcetiie turbines 
of Union hhctriea Madiil^na In 
1951 U.S financier Floyd Odium, 
then in Madrid, offered to spend 
blocked pesetas which one of his 
companies couldn’t get out of Sp iin 
to see if American rainmakers could 
solve the problem Spinish luthoii 
tics agreed to give the ide 1 a try 
Odium phoned 
Denver, Colorado 
talked with w^ath^r 
wi/ lid Irving Krick 
founder and he id oi 


Watei Resources Dc 
\ elopment Corpora 
tion Krick flew to 
Spam, sized up the 
meteorological situa 
tion and lain plans 



By Franks] Tay lot 


One of man's ancient dreams 
comes true in our time 

The following \eir two of his 
expert rainmikcrs planted 30 silvcr- 
loclidf generators in strategie moun¬ 
tain towns round the 1,000 sejuare 
mile Rio Alberihe witeished In 
Midnd Americm meteorologists 
and Sp mish stude nts kept w itch for 
meiisturc licirmg clouds inosing on 
the l irgct IP i 

B\ bomb irdmg tlit right cloud 
formations with silvermdide erys 
tils the runmakers 
uoosted the stream 
^ flow through the 

hvdro electric tur 
. bines 68 pti cent that 

\ season W bile the 

k "S rest of the Iberian 

" ^ \ i peninsula had 75 

1 normal 

J moisture, the Rm A1 

berche watershed en 
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joyed rainfall 21 per cent above 
normal. By the end of 1953 rainfall 
there was 56 per cent above normal. 
Odium, wishing to make a contract 
with Krick, asked him what the 
fee would be. 

“Suppose you work out a form¬ 
ula whereby we arc paid a per¬ 
centage of the value of the extra 
power produced by our rainmak¬ 
ing,” Krick said. Odium agreed, 
and Krick’s organization signed a 
five-year contract. 

Dr. Krick, stormy petrel of the 
meteorological world, likes to •cite 
this experience as proof that rain¬ 
making has evolved from an excit¬ 
ing experiment with the forces of 
nature to a practical commercial 
science. In four yea*'s Water Re¬ 
sources Development Corporation 
has grown into a highly successful 
business with continuous weather- 
modification programmes in seven 
countries. 

“We prefer contracts like the 
Spanish one,” says Dr. Krick. “We 
had some with American power 
companies, but they put us back on 
die flat-fee basis.” Actually, Krick 
thinks of his service to agriculture 
as crop insurance at an extremely 
modest cost. 

In 1950 Krick was operating, at 
Pasadena, California, a private 
long-range weather-forecasting ser¬ 
vice for clients who marketed 
“weather - sensitive commodities” 
such as fuel oil, crop insurance and 
hydro-electric power. He had been 
following closely the rainmaking 


experiments conducted by General 
Electric. He made some experiments 
of his own and that spring he and 
his associates set up a new concern 
in Denver to milk the clouds. 


Soon two aviators came to see them. 
“Chip” Chipman and Lee Cox, 
war-trained pilots, had also read of 
the GE cloud-seeding experiments 
and had set themselves up in busi¬ 
ness as professional rainmakers. 
Their first customer was Leo Horri- 


gan, a big grain farmer who planted 
100,000 acres to wheat each ydar in 
the rolling Horse Heaven Hills of 
eastern Washington state. If the 
rains came, as they did about twice 
in five years, Horrigan harvested a 
million-dollar crop. If they didn’t, 
Horrigan was lucky to harvest 
enough grain for seed. His neigh¬ 
bours were up against the same 
thing. 

“We’re in trouble,” the fliers told 
Krick. “We made it rain all right, 
but most of the rain missed the 


target.” 

“Why don’t you put your plane 
in the hangar and come to work for 
us.?” Krick suggested. “Perhaps we 
can bombard the clouds from the 


ground with better control.” 

Horrigan’s ranch became a test¬ 
ing ground. Field workers, under 
direction of meteorologists who had 
studied storm charts for previous 
years, set up at strategic sites a score 
of lightweight metal vaporizers, 
waist high and 18 inches square. 
These portable generators burned 
coke impregnated with silver-iodide 





ft RAIN 



crystals; they were to be fired up 
when meteorologists were sure that 



ture content and temperature was 
headed for Horrigan’s ranch. 

Watching impatiently as the me¬ 
teorologists let cloud after cloud go 
by, rancher Horrigan exploded one 
day, “We’ve got to have rain— 
now! Let’s get going! ’’ 

Luckily, the meteorologists spot¬ 
ted the clouds they wanted that day. 
Each generator, lighted at a given 
signal, began releasing 6o thousand 
billion silver-iodide particles sky¬ 
wards per hour. Rising 16,000 feet 
in an hour, the particles fanned out 
into the clouds as they swept over 
Horrigan’s acres. Each infinitesimal 
particle became the nucleus of a 
raindrop which increased in weight 
until the air could no longer carry 
it. Then it fell, together with count¬ 
less billions of other raindrops, on 
the target area. 

After that drenching and another 
set off a few weeks later, the grain 
spurted to maturity and yielded a 
harvest double the average for the 
previous two decades. “That first 
rain made enough wheat to pay for 
rainmaking for the next ten years,” 
Horrigan estimated when he signed 
a five-year contract with the Krick 
team. This year, for Jthe fifth succes¬ 
sive time, he has had a bumper 
crop. 

The Horse Heaven Hills demon¬ 
stration convinced farmer groups in 
several U.S. prairie states and Can¬ 
ada that they needed the rainmak¬ 


ers* services, too. Each presented a 
different set of problems, calling for 
the combined skill of the meteorol¬ 
ogists, agronomists, chemists, hy¬ 
drologists, engineers, economists 
and field workers who constitute 
Krick’s rainmaking team. “Some¬ 
times I think we ought to have a 
preacher on the team, too,” says 
Krick. 

Occasionally the rainmakers’ 
problem is too much rain. This 
happened in North Dakota and 
Manitoba where, after the genera¬ 
tors were started, nature cut loose 
with deluges that threatened to 
drown out the wheat crop. “So we 
shut off the burners and stood by 
until the farmers blew the whistle 
again,” says Krick. 

At first generators were shut 
down if tornadoes approached, but 
more recent experience indicates 
that silver-iodide bombardment can 
minimize tornado damage. Also, if 
the rainmakers catch potential hail¬ 
storms in time, tiiey can bring the 
hail down in the form of rain. This 
year the Krick team is running an 
experimental hail-dissipation pro¬ 
gramme for a group of pear grow¬ 
ers, who sometimes lose half their 
crop in devastating storms. 

The Water Resources Develop¬ 
ment Corporation soon found itself 
working also for industries and 
cities, A timber company with a 
vast plantation in the U.S. Pacific 
North-west, where rainfall is plenti¬ 
ful, engaged the weather modifiers 
(rainmakers hate the name the pub- 
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■ He has tagged on to them) to bring 
down more moisture to stimulate 
the forests to grow faster. 

In Denver, city officials wanted 
more summer showers to tide them 
over the hot, dry months. Krick 
and his colleagues argued that it 
would be surer and cheaper to pile 
up more snow during the winter 
in the Rocky Mountain watershed 
of the South Platte River, which 
filled Denver’s reservoirs. Denver 
signed up. For the past three years, 
with an artificially stimulated snow- 
pack almost three times as large as 
that of the dry-cycle winters, it has 
been one of the few cities in Color¬ 
ado with plenty of water. 

How skilfully the rainmakers can 
hit their target areas was revealed 
by the experiences of the Texas 
cities of Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Both were caught in a cycle of 
seriously dry years. In the autumn 
of 1952 Dallas contracted witli 
Krick’s team to bring down more 
rain. Starting in November, the 
silver-iodide generators, planted 
round the Dallas drainage basin, 
precipitated rains that boosted the 
city’s water storage per cent 
during the winter. In Fort Worth, 
only 32 miles away, the reserves 
stood at 60 per cent of normal. 

Does milking the clouds over one 
area rob neighbours of moisture? 
Damage suits amounting to 
$2,138,000 in claims were filed 
against New York City after Wal¬ 
lace Howell seeded the clouds over 
the Catskills late in 1950 to re¬ 


plenish the city's reservoirs, but no 
damages were collected. 

Krick and his associates contend 
that at best the silver-iodide seeding 
will precipitate only two to five per 
cent of a storm’s moisture on a 
target area. They add that as the 
storm moves on it picks up moisture 
from forests and green farmland. 

The question may be answered 
by an ii-man Advisory Committee 
on Weather Controls, appointed 
last year by President Eisenhower. 
The committee is charged with re¬ 
commending federal legislation for 
control of rainmaking. Meanwhile, 
seven states have enacted laws for 
the licensing of rainmakers. 

Krick approves these regulations. 
So do his principal competitors. 
The U.S. Weather Bureau, how¬ 
ever, takes a dim view of rain¬ 
making. 

l^he scientific rainmakers are hav¬ 
ing a hard time dispelling the idea 
that they arc in the business of per¬ 
forming miracles. They point out 
that they can’t make rain when the 
sun shines. In essence, their job is 
to wait for a rainy day, or a poten¬ 
tially rainy day, and then make a 
lot of rain. 

“Rainmaking is just a matter of 
tapping one of the world’s most 
bountiful natural resources without 
depicting it,” says Krick. “Just as a 
farmer injects chemicals into soils 
to increase the crop yield, we inject 
chemicals into the clouds to i'lcreasc 
the water yield. We’re just making 
nature work more efficiently.” 



The Free World’s southernmost power has big 
bases, tough fighters, growing industrial strength 


Australia’s New 

T alk of a new security line to 
block the Communist threat to 
South-east Asia is turning at¬ 
tention to Australia, a potentially 
strong bastion protecting the south¬ 
ern flank of the Pacific basin. 

Military experts find Australia 
stronger today than when it was 
fighting in the second world war. 

It has more people, with a total 
population of nearly nine million. 

It has a small but high-calibre fight¬ 
ing force, vigorous new industries 
and other strategic resources. The 
countryls huge bases, developed 
during the war, jut squarely against 
that part of Asia most seriously 
menaced. 

Close on 900 million pounds in 
new investments have come in since 
the end of the war. Steel mills are 
turning out 200,000 more tons per 
year than at their wartime peak. 
Canberra jet bombers, built on Brit¬ 
ish patterns, are coming off Aus¬ 
tralian assembly lines. Sabre-jets, 
modelled after U.S. fighters but 
with more powerful engines and 
guns, are in production. A new 
motor-car industry is already up to 
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a production rate of 44,000 vehicles 
a year. 

Big military bases—Darwin on 
the northern coast of Australia, 
Manus in the Admiralties and Hoi- 
landia in the Dutch part of New 
Guinea—are vital to Western de¬ 
fences in the Pacific. They form a 
southern bastion to the defence line 
that runs from South Korea and 
Japan through Okinawa, Formosa 
and the Philippines to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Australia put more than a million 
men and women into uniform dur¬ 
ing the second world war. The 
military force today stands at 54,326 
regulars, plus 106,963 men in vari¬ 
ous reserve units, but there is 
no reason why the Australians 
couldn’t prcxluce a bigger military 
force now than in 1943, if trouble 
comes. 

More than 800,000 immigrants 
from Britain and Europe have been 
brought in since the war under a 
government programme to build up 
population to 20 million, but man¬ 
power is still woefully short. The 
result is a land of over-employinent. 

News & World Report sif. 




In one recent month employment 
records showed 46,000 job vacancies 
with nobody to fill them. 

The labour shortage has resulted 
in a high living standard. The aver¬ 
age worker, with a basic wage o£ 
^13 a week, probably has more 
leisure than any other worker in 
the world. His 40-hour week can 
in fact tome down to 35*4 hours 
when rest periods and tea breaks 
are taken into account. And he is 
not interested in more work for 
more pay. One worker remarked 
to an American visitor the other 
day: '^‘All right, you work for the 
dollar and we work to enjoy our¬ 
selves. Who’s better off.?” 

Despite this, both industry and 
the development of basic resources 
are growing. Government experts 
say that widiin a few years produc¬ 
tion of brown coal will be doubled 
and output of hard coal increased 
by 50 per cent. Refined lead and 
zinc production will be up by 25 per 
cent. Pig iron will show a 45 per 
cent gain and, for the fiist time, 
Australians will have their own 
aluminium industry. 

The government is trying to 
move away from total concentration 
on primary products—^wool, wheat, 
meat and ores. If the piogramme 
succeeds, it will mean Australia will 
be able to supply larger forces and 
maintain a bigger war programme 
cn its own. And the programme is 
going ahead. For example, Aus¬ 
tralia is one of the largest steel pro¬ 
ducers in the British Common¬ 


wealth, supplying nearly all the 
country’s normal requirements. 

The biggest industrial investment 
since the war has been in strategic¬ 
ally important oil refineries. One 
new plant will be able to process 
three million tons of crude oil a 
year when it is completed. Another 
will have an annual capacity of a 
million tons. The Australians will 
still have to import aviation fuel 
and lubricants, but they will not be 
nearly so dependent on outside 
supplies as they were during the 
war. 

With the refinery programme 
goes a growing search for oil 
reserves. Last year one company 
struck oil in the Exmoutii Gulf 
area and the country went wild. 
Enginccis sealed off the flow and 
drilled deeper —only to strike salt 
water. But drilling is still going on 
there, and cxploiations are bemg 
made in othci areas. 

Up in the Northern Territory 
uranium is being mined in commer¬ 
cial quantities. The first big de¬ 
posits were found only 60 miles 
from Darwin. They lie .adjacent to 
a railway and a main highway. 
Australia’s deposits may be the 
world’s richest. 

All these factors give Australia a 
robust look to Allied defence plan¬ 
ners. The vast Australian continent 
is emerging as a key in any new 
“collective security” arrangement 
that may be undertaken to check 
further Communist in''oads in the 
Pacific. 





Little Known 


Facts about 
the Orange 


By T. E. Murphy 

O RANGES take about six months 
to ripen. The normal periods 
of ripening are late autumn and 
early winter, but there are now so 
many different strains that the sale 
and consumption of fresh oranges 
is an a 11-the-year-round business. 

At the fruit counter the house¬ 
wife carefully culls all oranges with 
green spots—she thinks the green 
ones are not ripe. But green on an 
orange is merely chlorophyll, testi¬ 
mony to the fact that tlie growing 
weather was unusually hot. If, ow¬ 
ing to insufficiently cool growing 
weather—oranges thrive near the 
frost line—the fruit is still green on 
the outside when it arrives at the 


packing house, it is usually sent to 
“colouring rooms.” There it is 
kept from 24 to 72 hours, at a tem¬ 
perature of about 85® F., while a 
low concentration of ethylene gas— 
which bleaches out the green—is 
added to the atmosphere. 

Oranges are sometimes advertised 
as “tree-ripened.” This is mislead¬ 
ing. Every orange is “tree-ripened” 
if it is ripened at all. Unlike toma¬ 
toes, bananas and other fruits, the 
orange does not continue to ripen 
after it is picked. 

To buy the best oranges, pick 
them by feel, not by looks. Heavy 
(»rangcs have the most juice; thin- 
skinned more juice than the thick- 
skinned, although some of the lat¬ 
ter, particularly navel oranges, are 
of high quality for eating whole. 
There is little connection between 
the size of the fruit and its quality 
or flavour. 

Nuggets of nutrition, oranges 
contain at least 23 essential fexjd ele¬ 
ments. Best known tor their high 
Vitamin-C (ascorbic acid) content, 
they also provide fruit sugars, phos¬ 
phorus, iron, Bi, B^ and niacin. 
Physicians now believe that oranges 
should he used to supplement spe¬ 
cial reducing diets and the diets of 
hypertensives or people suflering 
from stomach ulcers (many of the 
latter arc deficient in Vitamin C). 

I'rozcn orange-juice concentrates 
have in them less skin oil, to which 
some people are allergic, than do 
hand-scjueezcd oranges. But many 
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prople prefer the taste of fresh juice. 
To avoid the peel oil, the juice 
should be squeezed or pressed out 
gently instead of making frugal at¬ 
tempts to extract the last drop. 

Orange juice should not be 
strained before using. The pulp has 
a high mineral and vitamin content. 
Also, contrary to popular belief, the 
juice can be stored, covered in the 
refrigerator, for a long time before 
losing any of its vitamin-packed 
punch. 

Known in China for centuries, 
the sweet orange was mentioned in 
A.D. 1778 as then consisting of some 
27 types. On his second voyage to 
the Americas (1493) Columbus car¬ 
ried orange seeds with which or¬ 
chards were planted in Haiti. By 
the 16th century oranges were plen¬ 
tiful in Florida and, with Indians 
scattering the seed, orchards sprang 
up. 

The first sizeable orange grove in 
California was, allegedly, started by 
Father Thomas Sancho, a Jesuit 
priest, at the San Gabriel Mission 
in 1804. Eighty years later, 30 of the 
original 400 trees had survived and 
one ancient tree lived to the early 
20th century. This is unusual long¬ 


evity. Forty years is a good produc¬ 
tion period for the average orange 
tree. 

Florida produces more than half 
of America’s oranges, with Cali¬ 
fornia in second place. Orange trees 
flourish, too, in most of the coun¬ 
tries of the Mediterranean and in 
Australia, Brazil, Japan, India, 
South Africa, New Zealand and, of 
course, China. 

The orange industry has learned 
to use everything in the fruit. From 
the seeds processors extract oleo¬ 
margarine, vegetable fats for cook¬ 
ing, and a dye that will fix any 
known colour in artificial silk. 
From the coloured layer of the peel 
they extract terpenes for warship 
paint, and carotene, which provides 
many millions of units a year of 
Vitamin A. From the white pulp 
they get pectin, a superlative jellify¬ 
ing agent and a medical godsend 
for the early treatment of deep 
wounds. Pulp, seeds and hulls all 
go into cattle feed. 

And the waste water used in 
washing the peel before making 
pectin ? It has been found to contain 
ten per cent pure sugar. From it are 
made thousands of tons of molasses. 


j/f-kR LAmsHip makes a lovely corpse,” said the undertaker . . . “Lovely 
in life, lovely in death, is what 1 always say. It’s astonishing, the beauty 
that death brings out. My old grandfather, who was in the same line of 
business, told me that; and for 50 years I’ve confirmed the truth of his 
words. ‘Beauty in life,’ he used to say, ‘may come from good dressing 
and what-not, but for beauty in death you have to fall back on character.’ 
If I want to size a person up, I look at them and picture them dead.” 

—^V. Sackvitle West. All Passion Spent 




saves you moneys ways! 


SAVES ON WEAR by lubricating 
properly at all temperatures; 


SAVES ON REPAIRS by preventing 
harmful carbon deposits in the engine; 

SAVES ON GASOLINE by prevent¬ 
ing acids eating away the metal parts, 
which causes loss of power. 



Mobiloil 


You can buy genuine Triple Action Mobiloil wherever 
you see the sign of fho f^lying Red Horse 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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The 

Best Advice 
I Ever Had 


By Estes Kejauver 

U.S. Senator froin Tennessee 

HE LITTLE iocal train, consist¬ 
ing of a baggage car, a 
dilapidated coach and lots of 
smoke, chugged slowly from Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, to my home town, 
Madisonvillc. It gave me lots of 
time to contemplate my first week’s 
experience as an undergraduate at 
the University of Tennessee. 

Never had I been more dejected 
and humiliated. The ego I had built 
up when I left the Madisonvillc 
High School the previous spring 
was completely deflated. 

Before boarding the train to 
Knoxville just a week earlier, I had 
made full preparation to take the 
town by storm. I had a new suit, 
selected with much care from a 


mail-order catalogue, a new straw 
suitcase, a small cap that bravely 
stayed on the back of my head, a 
bright tie, and my two Sunday- 
school buttons. 

I remembered how my cousin, 
Thomas Walker, seemed a little 
stunned when he met me at the 
train, and how he took me into the 
side door at the Kappa Sigma club 
house. I recalled bitterly what a 
poor impression I had made on 
Coach Bender when I went out for 
football; and the comment‘of one 
of the boys, who said to Thomas 
Walker, “Where did you find that 
beauty? You don’t really think he’s 
Kappa Sig material, do you?” 

I was anxious to get home, I 
wished I had packed all my things, 
as my dreams of being a successful 
and popular college man were dim 
indeed. 

My family met me at the train. 
Mother understood immediately 
that something was wrong, so it 
wasn’t long before we were closeted 
in her bedroom for a long talk. 

She smiled as I related my trou¬ 
bles and heartaches. “1 know how 
miserable you feel,” she said. “After 
all, you’re only i6, and haven’t yet 
had much chance to learn one of 
the most important things in life.” 
Then she gave me the best advice I 
ever received. “Estes, you must turn 
your stumbling blocks into stepping 
stones,” she said. “Let hurt feelings 
be a prod to work just that much 
harder. If you feel disappointed 
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about your classes, let the disap- 
pointment spur you to study more. 
Then you’ll have a triumph to your 
credit.” 

1 went back to school on Monday 
determined to make stepping stones 
of stumbling blocks. 

My weakest points in football 
were blocking and tackling. I re¬ 
solved to make them my strongest. 
After practice session each day I 
worked out an extra half hour, hit¬ 
ting the dummy. Packed with saw¬ 
dust that had got wet, then dried 
out, It was iron hard Ordinary foot¬ 
ball players felt soft by comparison. 
My game improved so much that I 
got into the varsity team and found 
myself a popular boy at the Kappa 
Sigma house 

I paid for my room by stoking 
the furnace Getting up early on 
cold winter mornings, 1 felt sorry 
for myself Once awake, I couldn’t 
go back to sleep But two hours’ 
study while the other fellows slept 
and my mind was fresh gave me the 
extra push I needed in classwork. 
Before the four years were o\er I 
had turned enough stumbling blocks 
into stepping stones to receive my 
share of honours in scholastics and 
sports When I stepped off the stage 
with my diploma in my hand, I 
thanked my mother for the help 
she had given me that September 
morning 

At the time I passed the bar 
exams, the lawyer whom I most ad¬ 
mired was Mr J. B. Sizer, who had 
started h’s practice in Madisonville 


and then built up a large firm in 
Chattanooga. My ambition was to 
become one of his legal helpers with 
a chance of eventually working my 
way into a partnership. He had 
nothing for me, but said he would 
keep me in mind. 

A few weeks later a widow came 
to me to help her to obtain com¬ 
pensation from a railway company 
for the accidental death of her hus¬ 
band It was my first case, and I was 
delighted lo have her as a client. 

W hen I wrote to the compahy, I 
found to my dismay that their legal 
representatn e was Mi. Sizer’s firm. 
The tone of the reply, from Mr. 
Sizer himself, showed that he felt 
strongly that ours was not a legiti¬ 
mate case It seemed clear that if I 
went ahead with it I could forget 
about working for him But I had 
gone too fir to retreat honourably. 

A few days later I was in the 
courtroom, face to face with Mr. 
Sizer I was terribly embarrassed, 
but I had worked hard on prepar 
ing my client’s case and I presented 
it to the best of my ability Mr 
Si/er hardly looked at me during 
the proceedings, and when the 
judge announced a verdict m my 
favour he left without a word 

Next morning I was called to Mr. 
Sizer’s offiee To my ama/ement he 
said, “Estes, I liked the way you 
handled that case ’ Before I left his 
office he had arranged for me to 
become not merely a salaried em¬ 
ployee but a junior partner. I had 
never turned a biggei stumbling 
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block into a finer stepping stone. 

In 1947, after having been in the 
U.S. House of Representatives for 
some years, I decided to stand for the 
Senate. Since I had represented only 
one district, I had a lot of trouble 
getting myself known. Many peo¬ 
ple, too, had a hard time pronounc¬ 
ing my name. With two strong 
candidates opposing me the situa¬ 
tion did not look very encouraging. 

I decided to find out as accurately 
as possible how matters stood with 
the voters. I asked a representative 
of a famous research poll to deter¬ 
mine the voters’ preference among 
the candidates. The findings, only 
13 per cent for me, were so shatter¬ 
ing that I did not show them to my 
campaign manager because I did 
not want to discourage him further. 
I sat in my office alone, trying to 
decide whether to get out of the 
race. Only the recollection of my 
mother’s advice finally decided me 
to stay in the race and do my best 


to overcome the obstacles in the 
way. 

1 conducted a whirlwind cam¬ 
paign. I discussed the issues for 
16 or 17 hours a day in some 300 
towns, cities and hamlets, visit¬ 
ing each two or three times. I pro¬ 
nounced my name clearly, with a 
strong accent on the first syllable, 
and was encouraged to find that an 
odd name, once learned, is more 
easily remembered than a plain one. 
At any rate, despite the poll, I won 
the election. Had its early discour¬ 
agement not spurred me to action, I 
should not have enjoyed a final 
triumph. 

One of my most vivid recollec¬ 
tions of my mother, whom I lost six 
years ago, is that Sunday afternoon 
in 1920. Since then I have suffered 
setbacks and bitter disappointments 
—in law practice, politics and per¬ 
sonal life. I have not always fol¬ 
lowed her good advice, but when I 
have, it has carried me through. 


The Gracious Touch 

Walking down St James’s Street one day Disraeli met Lady Sebright 
in her brougham. Lady Sebright congratulated him on his earldom, 
upon which Dizzy, with gracious gravity and a flourish of his hat, re¬ 
plied : “Of what avail or value are dignities to me, so long as Sir John 
Sebright continues to exist?*’ —Margot Asquith, More or tess About Myvlj 

Ir WAS an Englishman, met in a tram somewhere in Europe, who startled 
Mark Twain by laying abruptly, “Mr. Clemens, I would give ten pounds 
not to have read your Huckleberry Ftnn!" And when Mark looked up, 
awaiting an explanation of this extraordinary remark, the Englishman 
smiled and added: “So that I could again have the great pleasure of 
reading it for the first time.’’ — Brander Matthews, The rocnit of RevoH 



Few parait» aie good drivers; fiewer still know how to teach 


Leave Lhiving 
Tuition to Experts 


By Amos E. Neyhart 


OT LONG AGO a i6 ycar old 
schoolboy asked me it 1 
thought It was all right for 
his father to teach him to drive 
“No,” I said “Get an expert to 
do It.” 

A few days later the father in 
dignantly said to me “IVc been 
driving for 20 years. Why shouldn’t 
I leach my own son?” 

“Because it's murder •” I replied 
Few parents evei had adequate 
driving tuition themselves, so they 
can’t see an\thing dangerous about 
giving their children the same kind 
of hit or miss training 

It IS dangerous for children to 
learn how to drive from people who 
aie not good drivers themselves 
Experts, keeping a tag on the driv 
mg behaviour of thousands of 
adults, have tound that onlv seven 
per cent are “excdllent” drivers, 


Amos E Neyhart is public safety expert 
and consultant on road training for the 
American Automobile Association 


only 24 fier cent rate as “good.” 
The other 69 per cent are “aver¬ 
age,” “poor” or “very poor ” In 
other words, they have acquired 
h ibitual mistakes at the wheel It is 
natural for their children to imitate 
these mistakes The results may be 
grim 

Recently a young girl I knew was 
killed in a collision An investiga¬ 
tion showed that she had been driv¬ 
ing on the wrong side of the road 
while taking a blind corner at 60 
m p b A lorrv «‘wept round the 
corner ind collided head on with 
the girl’s car 

Finther investigation levcaled 
that she hid been taught to drive by 
her mother, who made a practice of 
raking corners wide T hanks to 
plain luck, or the skill of other 
d»'ivers, the mother had escaped 
trouble for many vears She didn’t 
reali/c what a dangerous habit it 
was, and unintentionally taught it 
to her daughter 

In another recent case an ih-ycar- 
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old boy stopped for a traffic light. 
When the light changed he revved 
Up his engine for a fast start, but in¬ 
stead of going forward he rammed 
backwards into a car behind him. A 
man in the other car was seriously 
hurt and sued for heavy damages. 

Why did the boy put the car into 
reverse instead of bottom gear and 
thus go backwards instead of for¬ 
wards? 

Police discovered that he had 
been taught to drive by his father, 
who made a practice of starting his 
car in second gear. When you are 
going from neutral to second it is all 
too easy on some cars to slip into 
reverse instead, as the boy did at 
the traffic light. 

Other perilous practices which 
young men and women acquire 
from their parents include dang¬ 
ling arms out of windows, riding 
the clutch or the brake, weaving in 
and out of traffic. Few fathers and 
mothers keep one car-length behind 
the vehicle ahead for each ten 
m.p.h, they arc travelling. Few di- 
serve the important rule that after 
passing another vehicle you should 
be able to see it in your mirror be¬ 
fore cutting back in front of it. 

A high percentage of otherwise 
good citizens violate traffic regula¬ 
tions, regard policemen as n^mral 
enemies and express low opinions of 
other drivers on the road. These at¬ 
titudes are readily absorbed by their 
children, who frequently grow up 
to be traffic violators and discour¬ 
teous drivers like their parents. 


Rudeness and the desire to show off 
are responsible for an untold num¬ 
ber of highway tragedies. 

Even parents with good driving 
habits are not usually fitted to teach 
their children to drive. Teaching is 
a science in itself, and it requires a 
great deal of patience whicn most 
of us do not have with our own 
flesh and blood. 

A friend who was a highly 
qualified motor engineer felt per¬ 
fectly capable of teaching his son to 
drive—until be got into his car 
with the boy. Then he suddenly 
found that he didn’t know what to 
teach him first. Should he start 
by delivering a lecture on safety 
principles, the relation of speed to 
stopping distance? Or how to start 
the engine, or steer, or change gear? 

When 1 gave him a teaching man¬ 
ual he discovered that there were so 
many things he didn’t know about 
giving driving lessons that he wisely 
decided to let an expert instruct his 
son. 

Another man I knew wa*' forever 
cursing other drivers. Even when 
he took his fn e-year-old daughter 
for a spin in the country on Sunday 
afternoons he turned the air blue 
with his criticism of other motorists. 
Then one Sunda) his wife took the 
child for her outing. When they re¬ 
turned, the little girl said: ‘*We 
had a wonderful ride, Daddy. We 
saw cows and chickens and pigs and 
little lambs. And do you know, we 
didn’t see a single bastard all the 
afternoon! ” 
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You want the world to think well of you, but— 


Arc you Unfair to yourself? 


By Gelett Burgess 

A t a party I was much attracted 1 don’t say that you ought to 
by a pretty girl with a charm- wave flags and ring bells in an at- 

. ing personality. A man I know tempt to advertise your own excel- 

—doing publicity for a big diamond lence and importance. There are 

firm—sauntered up to her, spoke of enough boasters, heaven knows, 

her graceful bearing and told her But if you’re too modest to throw 

she was pretty. After a while he bouquets at yourself, must you 

said he’d like to employ her as a throw brickbats? Why call atten- 
modcl for photographs to advertise tion to your deficiencies? 
some jewels. She could pose with Let me tell you of a wise and a 
necklaces and bracelets worth a for- foolish virgin I met at that same 
tune, he said. party. 

She laughed and said she’d love One of them, Alice, pulled off 
to, “But my hands arc awful,’’ she one of her earrings and showed it 

added, and sprawled them out to to her friend. “Pretty, aren’t they?” 

him, with her fingers wide apart. she asked. “And just think, Eloise, 

Up to that moment I hadn’t 1 got them at a bargain sale for 
noticed her hands—which were a next to nothing. Oh, they’re not so 

bit red and rather large. But after nice as yours, I know. But then of 

that uncalled-for remark I almo.st course yours are expensive.” 
forgot her hair, which 1 had thought Eloise the wise virgin smiled and 
so attractive, and her lovely violet said nothing. But .she also, I hap- 
cyes and engaging smile. And as pened to know, was wearing inex- 
we went on talking I saw nothing pensive earrings, 
but hands. She seemed to have so You think she should have told 
many hands. her friend? Why? It was nobody’s 

m2 Condgnsed from Ladies* Home Journal 
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affair but her own where ^e got 
her things. It would have been dis¬ 
honest to lie about the matter if she 
had been asked, but she wasn’t 
asked She didn’t have much money 
but she did have excellent taste. 
Why shouldn’t she benefit by her 
superior judgment and allow 
people to think what they pleased ? 

What was the result of Alice’s 
indiscretion!^ Well, as I was leaving 
the party I heard one lady say to 
another, “No, not the dark girl 
with Harry—I mean the one with 
the cheap earrings.’’ 

This incident illustrates the al¬ 
most inevitable effect on hearers of 
any self-dispraise. When you open 
that, personal door of familiarity, 
those who rush in can often be very 
disagreeable. 

To illustrate how ill advised 
most self disparagement is, just 
imagine that those slurring remarks 
arc made by someone else. You say, 
perhaps, “Oh, I don’t care how I 
put on my hat. I’m too old now. 
Nobody notices me any more.” But 
suppose some personal demon fol¬ 
lowed you about saying, “Oh, 
shove it on any old way. You’re far 
too old to bother about your looks.” 
How would you like it?* Isn’t it just 
as bad when you say it yourself.? 

If you spotlight the bad feature, 
all the good ones arc apt to fall into 
a shadow. If that woman had kept 
her pretty mouth shut about her 
wrinkles and long nose and paid 
more attention to her dress and 
bearing, if she had been careful of 


her general appearance and culti¬ 
vated her voice, she might easily 
have acquired a reputation for good 
taste—and good taste is accessible 
to all. 

Many people make themselves 
unmagnetic—if not actively dis¬ 
liked—by always appealing for 
sympathy. Your mother or your 
sweetheart may care, but to every¬ 
one else the recital of your troubles 
and illnesses is usually a bore. 

If, when you try to account for 
not looking well, you say, !‘I didn’t 
shut my eyes all night; I must look 
awful,” you’ve just injured yourself 
uselessly. Nobody is interested in 
your reason for being off-colour, 
and nobody believes you anyway. 
If you exerted yourself to be ani¬ 
mated and charming, if you com¬ 
plimented others and thought of 
something kind to do or interest¬ 
ing to say, perhaps they wouldn’t 
notice your haggard face. 

Why do so many people volun¬ 
tarily disparage themselves, and re¬ 
veal failings and deficiencies better 
left untold? For several reasons, 
perhaps—all mistaken. Some say, 
“I’m afraid this dress is awful,” 
merely in the hope that you may 
say, “Why no, I th'nk it’s very 
pretty.” They are merely fishing for 
compliments. With some it’s a sort 
of chronic self-pity. Saying things 
like “I’m broke—I don’t sec how 
I’ll manage till pay day,” or “My 
husband made a terrible fuss about 
the household bills today,” reveals 
an inferiority complex. 
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But most of these voluntary con¬ 
fessions are due to simple thought¬ 
lessness, or an inordinate tendency 
to talk. For when one talks too 
much, you know, one is apt to talk 
of oneself Some people indulge an 
irresistible urge, upon meeting a 
friend—any friend at all, a stranger, 
even—to pour out a sort of oral 
diary, telling everything that has 
happened to them and c^erythlng 
that IS in their minds And it is in 
the midst of such uncontrolled chat 
ter that these little derogatoiy con¬ 
fessions slip out 

Quite apart from the practical 
benefits of guarding against self 
depreciation, a discreet repression 
improves your morile just as a 
boiler that has no outlet compresses 
the steam and makes it more power¬ 
ful, so a certain amount of reticence 
gives you more power It lifts you 
to a higher plane of self respect 
The boy who is deformed and 
doesn’t complain or mention it, the 
girl who IS handicapped in beauty 
and IS silent ibout it, and seeks to 
excel in other lines, the woman who 
suffers pain and ne\er betrays it, 
the man who is disappointed and 


carries on with a smile—all are act 
mg with a more effective mental 
and moral force than the one who 
lets his tongue wag over his 
troubles They are building charac 
ter, they arc making themselves 
more valuable, they are growing m 
power, in wisdom and in influence 

Stones of the fortitude of actors 
under suffering and misfortune arc 
classic—and mostly true When the 
curtim is up, private tiials must be 
forgotten. 

1 once called on a well known 
star who was suffering from such 
an excruciating attack of arthritis 
that he had to remain at the theatre 
night and day for almost a month 
But not only did he go on to the 
s^age at every performance and act 
his part so well that no one in the 
audience suspected his agony—that 
was nerve—but he positively for 
bade every member of his c ompany 
to speak about his condition—that 
was mtclligenie 

“1 he show must go on • ” That’s 
the rule of the theatre it should be 
the rule in life as well We, too, 
owe It to our friends to play our 
parts without apologies 


cry^N 1777, when ladies woie headdresses loaded with powder and 
pomatum and so elabora'^e that they were designed to last at least three 
weeks without being ‘opened”, a London newspaper announced 
“The many melancholy accidents which have happened ately in con 
sequence of mice getting into ladies’ hair have induced the Society of 
Arts to offer a premium to the person inventing the neatest bedside 
mousetrap ” 

The winner was Mr Moses Martingo, with a silver mousetrap which 

sold for three guineas —Mis Herbert Richardson in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
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By Fran}{ Taylor 


r ALL STARTED with “the carrot 
job.” The Campbell Soup 
Company in America wanted a 
drastically remodelled carrot, one 
with no yellow in its core, and uni¬ 
form in size and shape. The com¬ 
pany found that pale-yellow cubes 
among deep-orange cubes in vege¬ 
table soup cut down eye-appeal, and 
that odd-shafied carrots left too 
much waste when they went through 
the dicing machines. They asked 
the C. C. Morse Seed Company 
what could be done about it. 

For centuries carrots had matured 
with yellow cores and in assorted 
shapes. Changing their growing 
habits called for horticultural magic. 
So Lester Morse, head of the firm, 
sent for a ruddy-cheeked young 
Scot, Frank Cuthbertson, who had 

Condense^ from 


bred flowers but had never tried to 
remcxlcl a vegetable to order. 

He tackled the job, and over the 
years his efTorts have burgeoned 
into, a widespread vegetable-re¬ 
modelling drive. In three decades 
Cuthbertson and his team of hybrid- 
izers have re-done many market 
crops. 

The carrot job back in the ’20s 
confronted Cuthbertson and his col¬ 
league, Walter Nixon, with unique 
obstacles. To breed a strain with 
oiangc cores, they first had to find 
one carrot with orange “blood,” the 
seedsman’s term for a trait. To find 
that one carrot they grew thousands. 

To get a look at the cores without 
checking the carrots’ further growth 
they plugged each root with a small 
glass tube. Whenever the plug re- 
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From eight to 15 years of patient research 
lie behind the production of “re-styled” vege¬ 
tables now l)eing canned and marketed in 
Britain. These include a pale pink celery of 
unprecedented tenderness, a new Brussels 
sprout, dark green, small and very tight, and 
a broad bean with pods 14 to 15 inches long. 
They have been developed by Sutton & Sons, 
of Reading, who openeti the first commercial 
vegetable plant-breeding station in the world 
in 1921. They maintain a continual exchange 
of sample seeds with the firm of C. C- Morse 
in the United States. 

Impetus has been given to the work of 
vegetable improvement in Britain since 1946 
by the rapid expansion in the u.se of the 
quick-freeze. The Unilever Food Research 
Centre at C'olworth House, Bedfordshire, has 
been working on improved vegetables for 
“frosted” foods and has introduced a new 
stringless dwarf bean, uniform in length and 
in diameter. Over 400 varieties were grown 
before a suitable variety was selected for 
freezing. 


vcalcd a darkcr-than-usual 
core they replanted the 
carrot, put a marker be¬ 
side it and waited un¬ 
til the plant bore seed. 

Then they planted again, 
repeating the tediou.s 
hunt for a darker-cored 
carrot. 

Eight years and thou¬ 
sands of carrots later 
C^uthbertson had ten car¬ 
rots with no trace of 
yellow in their cores. 
Furthermore their size 
was just what the soup 
makers wanted. Today, 
in America, progeny from 
those ten carrots produce 
enough seed annually to 
plant 100,000 acres. 

Home gardeners, can- 
ners and produce merchants wanted 
a beetroot that was red all the way 
through and would resist mildew. 
So Cuthbertson and Nixon induced 
beetroots to give up the charac¬ 
teristic pink rings in their flesh, 
then grew a generation in fields of 
mildewed beetroots. The plants that 
defied mildew became the parent 
stock for a mildew-resistant strain 
known as Morse’s Detroit Dark 
Red. This year U.S. seed growers 
will produce 300,000 pounds of seed 
of this made-to-order beetroot. 

But gardeners who grow heels 
for the greens as well as for the roots 
were still unsatisfied. So the Morse 
team built a red-fleshed beet with 
many tender leaves, called Green- 


Top Bunching, Now everybody in 
the beet patch is happy. 

Ironically, after the seed of a re¬ 
modelled vegetable is introduced to 
growers and gardeners, any com¬ 
petitor can grow seed. Most of them 
do, sometimes giving the variety 
another name. The vegetable de¬ 
signer takes his reward in prestige 
among seedsmen and commercial 
growers. 

Born in Scotland, Frank Cuth¬ 
bertson emigrated to California in 
1911 with about four pounds of bor- 
rowetl money in his pocket. His 
first job, ar $2.50 a day, was “rogu- 
ing”—pulling out the off-foliage 
plants on the Morse farm. 

With the eye of a perfectionist, 




the young Scot rogued so mercilessly 
that he made a shambles of the 
company’s sweet-pea fields. His 
ruthlessness paid. Before long the 
seed of Morse sweet peas was selling 
for four times the previous price. 
Impressed, Morse offered ("uthbert- 
son an interest in the firm. Today 
Cuthbertson is the concern’s execu¬ 
tive vice-president and in charge of 
all its seed-growing farms. 

Sometimes a Cuthbertson madc- 
to-order vegetable launches an en¬ 
tirely new appetite. In the 1920s 
when a team started to work on 
broccoli, it was called “sprouting 
Calabrese’’ and eaten mainly in Ital- 
ian-American homes. Instead of its 
present-day large head it produced 
small buds which sprouted on many 
stems along the stalks; they were 
tasty but difficult to pick. Frozen- 
food processors wanted a variety 
that bore the buds in clusters, like 
those of cauliflower—a vegetable 
easy to harvest and pack. 

Cuthbertson planted broccoli by 
the acre. His field men went down 
the rows, whacking out all plants 
except the few that showed a tend¬ 


ency to develop “umbrella heads.” 
Repeating this season after season, 
nine years later they had narrowed ’ 
their selections down to a new- 
style broccoli that delighted growers 
and packers. Pickers could harvest 
the heads with one sweep of a knife; 
at the processing tables cutters 
easily sliced off the stem, broke up 
the head and left the clusters of buds 
ready for packing. In the rapidly 
developing frozen-food trade the 
new broccoli grew from nothing in 
1939 to 39,000 tons last year. 

“We made broccoli an American 
vegetable that has almost pushed 
spinach off the frozen-food table,” 
says Cuthbertson, his eyes spark¬ 
ling. “Now I guess we 11 have to do 
something about spinach.” 

A partial list of the commercial 
vegetables remodelled under Cuth- 
bertson’s direction during the last 
three decades includes mor^ than 70 
varieties of 14 vegetables. Cuthbert¬ 
son contends that no vegetable is so 
good that it cannot be made better. 
“Vegetables are like cars,” he says. 
“They become obsolete—but there 
is no used-vegetable market.” 


A STATE banquet given by Frederick the Great of Prussia to his 
courtiers and noblemen, the monarch asked those present to explain why 
his revenues continued to diminish in spite of incoming taxes. An old 
general of the Hussars remarked dryly, “I will show Your Majc.sty what 
happens to the money.” 

Procuring a large piece of ice, he lifted it high for inspection; then he 
handed it to his neighbour and requested that it be passed on from hand 
to hand to the Kijtg. By the time it reached Frederick, it was about the 

size of a pea. — Christian Science Monitor 
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How much should we expect of tlie human mind? How high—or 
how low—will it lead us? In the rcmarkaldc little volume from which 
the following pages arc condensed, Cxilbcrt Highet, a Scotsman who is 
professor of Latin'Language and Literature at Columbia University, 
chief book critic for Harper s Magazine and an immensely popular 
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The Mind of Man 




i AND and air and water are filled 
^ with living things but, apart 
from mankind, they scarcely ever 
change, or, if they do, it is over 
vast periods of time. Ferns grow 
and fish swim just as they did long 
before men walked upon the earth. 
The industrious ants continue their 
routine of self-preservation and self- 
perpetuation as they did when the 
dinosaurs ruled. But man, in his 
brief history, has transformed both 
the world and himself. His specific 
quality is purposeful change 
through thought. He is homo 
sapiens: man the thinker. 

The human brain works like the 
heart, cea.selessly pulsing, day and 
night, from childhood to old age. In 
its three pounds of tissue are re¬ 
corded and stored billions upon bil¬ 
lions of memories, habits, instincts, 
abilities, desires, hopes, fears. Here 
are patterns and sounds and incon¬ 
ceivably delicate calculations and 
brutishly crude urgencies; the sound 
of a whisper heard 30 years ago, the 
delight never experienced but in¬ 
cessantly imagined, the complex 
structure of stresses in a bridge, the 


exact pressure of a single finger on 
a single string, the development of 
10,000 different games of chess, the 
precise curve of a lip, a hill,-an equa¬ 
tion or a flying ball, tones and 
shades and glooms and raptures, the 
faces of countless strangers, the 
scent of one garden, prayers, inven¬ 
tions, poems, jokes, tunes, sums, 
problems unsolved, victories long 
past, the fear of Hell and the love of 
God, the vision of a blade of grass 
and the vision of the sky filled with 
stars. 

That man thinks all the time is a 
familiar notion. But it is a less fa¬ 
miliar concept that all human his¬ 
tory might be best understood as a 
process of learning. For it was by 
learning that we cea.sed to be ani¬ 
mals and made ourselves into men. 
Far back in the v/arm jungles, 
somehow, cell by cell and reflex by 
reflex, the wonderful human brain 
was formed, and with it our two 
other miraculous human powers: 
our fantastically intricate speech and 
our ingenious, adaptable hands. 

The earliest tools were scarcely 
more than lumps of stone, with a 
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few corners chipped off to fit the 
hand roughly. But gradually, cen¬ 
tury by century, better stones are 
selected and they are chipped and 
smoothed and rounded and sharp¬ 
ened until they are not only efficient 
but almost handsome. It is impos¬ 
sible to look at those stone tools, and 
to imagine their makers, without 
feeling pity, admiration and affec¬ 
tion for our clever, industrious an¬ 
cestors, and without renewing our 
reverence for the growth of the hu¬ 
man mind. 

After the stone tools came the 
control of fire, the skilful, almost 
magical, transformation of lumps of 
earth into hard pottery and durable 
metal, the creation of the wheel. 
Equally wonderful, perhaps more 
wonderful, was the invention of 
plants. Almost everything we con¬ 
sume, except animal food, is part of 
a plant, carefully bred from selected 
stock: wheat, sugar, fruits, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton. Some intelligent man 
or woman found each plant grow¬ 
ing wild in the jungle, tasted or 
tested it, and by patient experiment 
discovered how to rear it and im¬ 
prove it. 

This was one of the real begin¬ 
nings of civilization. In that slow, 
paticiiL process, men improved the 
plants, and the plants improved 
men. Men ceased tolive at random; 
they settled down, and grew to¬ 
gether. Cultivated field.s make men 
invent rules and observe seasons. 
Therefore laws were devised, the 
calendar was established, and as¬ 


tronomy became both a religion and 
a science. So we moved from primi¬ 
tive animalism through primitive 
human savagery to civilization. 

All important cultures are mar¬ 
vellous manifestations of the power 
of the mind. But our own culture— 
Western civilization—is, more than 
the others, the product of system¬ 
atic thought. The whole world uses 
its inventions. Its scientific methods, 
its educational ideals, its cult of lit¬ 
eracy have been adopted by other 
civilizations and are transforming 
them. 

But the story of our Western 
civilization begins, soon after looo 
B.C., with the Greeks. There were 
other civilizations, .some far richer 
and grander, long before the 
Cireeks. But only the Greeks 
thought, hard and constantly, and 
principally in human terms. They 
saw themselves as surrounded on 
all sides by “barbariasis”—people 
who did not live rca.sonablv: ccccn- 
tries such as the Egyptians who 
spent millions on preserving dead 
bodies; powerful brutes like the 
A.ssyrians who worshipped gods 
that were half animal; .slavish 
hordes like the subjects of Persia. 

In most things of the min<l the 
(Greeks were not only the teachers 
of their own contemporaries —lews 
and Parthians, Romans and Egyp¬ 
tians—but they were the teachers 
of all those who followed them in 
the civilization of the West, down 
to the present day. 
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The Greeks believed that all civi¬ 
lization and all progress were based 
on lifelong enjoyment and improve¬ 
ment of the powers of the mind. 
Other nations have held that their 
own civilization meant service to 
God, or service to the divine mon¬ 
arch, or power, or wealth and com¬ 
fort. Several nations in our own day 
seem to believe that if everyone had 
plenty to cat and drink and owned 
a motor-car and a few other ma¬ 
chines life would be perfect. The 
Greeks, too, enjoyed life with all its 
delights—^wine, women and song, 
sports and dancing. But, centrally, 
they knew what was better, and 
their greatest men pursued and 
maintained it. 

This was quite simply the im¬ 
provement of the mind. It was in 
order to help men to think that 
their great poets composed, their 
philosophers and historians wrote, 
their orators spoke. They were 
teachers. Homer, .dilschyliis, Aristo¬ 
phanes; Thucydides, Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, these and many more were, 
first and foremost, doctors of the 
soul. The Voice thev listened to was 
the utterance of reason calmlv dis- 
cussing what is, what has been and 
what should be. 

One of the chief pleasures of 
studying history is to sec how the 
ideas of these men—or rather the 
ideas of Reason which found voice 
in them—reappear in distant times. 
The balance of powers which is the 
political foundation of our modern 
parliamentary government was first 


formulated by a Greek historical 
thinker. And Greek teachers first 
stated that lofty ideal, the brother¬ 
hood of man. 

The first pupils of the Greeks 
were the Romans: an unpromising 
set. When the Greeks first saw the 
Romans they called them “bar¬ 
barians” and believed them deter¬ 
mined but dull. The Romans had 
no literature of permanent value 
and no sciences. They could not 
reason philosophically. Even their 
language was clumsy. In all these 
fields the Greeks taught them. The 
result was another flowering of 
Greek culture transplanted to Italy 
—or rather, more truly, the creation 
of a new joint culture, the Graeco- 
Roman civilization. 

Efficient, productive, intelligent, 
tasteful, literate and, except in bad 
reigns, filled with spiritual and per¬ 
sonal liberties, that civilization was 
in most ways the greatest success in 
social living that our Western world 
has seen. Far more people could 
read and write in a.d. 150 than in 
1550, or perhaps than in 1750. and 
1850. The slaves of 200 were better 
oft than the serfs of 1100 or the 
slaves of 1850, and infinitely better 
oft than the slave-prisoners of Ger¬ 
man camps in 1944 or Russian 
camps of 1954. 

Schools were nearly everywhere. 
Europe and northern Africa and 
Egypt and the Near East were filled 
with books and covered with lib¬ 
raries. There was free movement of 
thought. Over thousands of square 
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miles, from city to city, moved the 
travelling teachers, the wandering 
philosophers and orators, the reli¬ 
gious and social propagandists, 
freely explaining and eloquently dis¬ 
puting. 

Why that splendid and happy and 
thoughtful civilization collapsed, no 
one knows. Its inhabitants them¬ 
selves did not know. Still, we can 
be sure of one thing. It was the wes¬ 
tern part of the Empire, the Roman 
part, that collapsed first; the eastern 
sector, the Greek-speaking area, 
maintained itself under almost in¬ 
cessant attacks for another thousand 
years. And if one were asked to 
venture a single explanation of that 
odd disparity, one would do well to 
say that it came because the men of 
the West liked wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment, while the men of the East 
liked thinking. 

Now descended the Dark Ages. 
Yet, even after the destruction of 
the Western Empire, after the roads 
had been blocked, the bridges de¬ 
stroyed, the harbours silted up, the 
aqueducts cut, the hospitals and 
libraries burnt, the vast public 
buildings changed into homes for 
squatters; after language had dis¬ 
solved into a score of dialects and 
literacy had become so rare as to be 
close to magic, when many a priest 
could scarcely read and many a gen¬ 
eral or monarch could hardly write 
his own barbarous name; after the 
reign of worldwide law had crum¬ 
bled into the organized gangsterism 
of the feudal system, even then and 


thereafter the movement of Euro¬ 
pean civilization is best understocid 
as a process of learning. The worst 
does not last. 

Even while the cities were full of 
looters wrecking what they could 
not understand, a few wise opti¬ 
mists were withdrawing into quiet, 
lonely places, and beginning to 
teach and to copy and to preserve. 
In a monastery here and a solitary 
cell there, sat patient students try¬ 
ing to understand the mighty 
thoughts of the past in prose and 
poetry, teaching others to under¬ 
stand and transmit them, and so, 
slowly and gradually, reconstructing 
the shattered world of the intellect. 

Up out of that darkness our an¬ 
cestors climbed slowly, as their an¬ 
cestors had climbed before out of far 
greater darkness—and as our de¬ 
scendants may have to climb once 
more. It took them more than i,ooo 
difEcnlt years. But by 1450 Western 
Europe was beginning to re-possess 
the full thought of the Greek and 
Roman world, and to reach out in 
many ways beyond it. And since 
then most of the finest minds in our 
civilization have been directly or 
indirectly the pupils of the Romans 
and the Greeks. 

It is heartening to gaze back over 
the history of learning and see how 
often mighty minds have appeared 
in lonely lands and savage tribes 
and in eras full of repression and 
violence. How wonderful it is, in 
the midst of some bloody epoch 
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resounding with dull groans and 
choked hymns, to meet a serene and 
gracious mind, studying nature and 
making poetry; or to discover, 
among lazy bourgeois or glum, 
earthbound peasants, a powerful in¬ 
tellect grappling with abstractions 
of number, producing unique in¬ 
ventions, or building a systematic 
interpretation of the universe. 

Such was the Buddha. Such was 
Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian 
who, alone, created a written lan¬ 
guage for his people. Such was 
Gregor Mendel, the quiet monk 
who worked and thought patiently 
in his garden until he had dis¬ 
covered some of the fundamental 
laws of heredity. 

Yet even apart from such lonely 
geniuses there are other surprises in 
the history of thought, phenomena 
almost as unexpected and almost as 
inexplicable. There are men who 
express the age and the milieu in 
which they were educated, but who, 
by the intensity of their imagina¬ 
tion, the sweep of their knowledge 
and their astounding versatility, rise 
high above their era and their 
neighbours, so that they inhabit 
both time and eternity at once. 
These qualitative differences occur 
again and again in the realm of the 
intellect. Yet some critics deny that 
Shakespeare could have written 
those plays because he was only a 
middle-class provincial youth who 
went from a small-town school to 
become an actor. They are wrong. 
They make the elementary error of 
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believing that, in the world of the 
mind, two and two make four. 

Such critics can never have 
taught. One of the great rewards of 
teaching is to see, not once but 
again and again, how one boy indis¬ 
tinguishable from the others in an 
average group will, stimulated by a 
single remark of the teacher or ex¬ 
cited by exploring a new subject, 
suddenly begin to change. He 
throws out original ideas; his very 
speech and handwriting become 
more mature; he changes so rapidly 
that he outdistances all his friends 
and cannot recognize his 12-months- 
youngcr self. Somehow, some 
happy chance or providential effort 
has caused the energies of his mind 
to combine into a new, creative 
synthesis. 

One certain truth about the great 
works of the mind is that many of 
them were made by men who 
started life in ordinary, even un¬ 
favourable situations and then far 
out-soared their origins. 

Isaac Newton was th^ son of a 
Lincolnshire farmer. The founder 
of modern art-history, Johann 
Joachim Winckclmann, was miser¬ 
ably poor and started as a hack 
schoolmaster. The by-blow of an 
Italian gentleman and a country 
girl was apprenticed to the trade of 
painting, like many thousands be¬ 
fore and after him—but this one 
was Leonardo da Vinci. Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuits, was a brave, 
ignorant soldier in an age full of 
stupid men with swords. Luther 
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and Rabelais were monks indistin¬ 
guishable from myriads of others. 
Socrates was a stonemason in a city 
crowded with builders. 

How DO great thinkers emerge? 
They do not grow like trees. They 
cannot be bred like selected ani¬ 
mals. But we do know two methods 
of feeding them as they grow. 

One is to give them constant 
challenge and stimulus. Put prob¬ 
lems before them. Produce things 
for them to think about, and ques¬ 
tion their thinking at every stage. 
Propose experiments to them. 'Tell 
them to discover what is hidden. 

The second method is to bring 
them into contact with other emin¬ 
ent minds. It is not nearly enough 
for a clever boy or girl to meet his 
fellows and his teachers and his 
parents. He (or she) must meet men 
and women of real and undeniable 
distinction—the immortals. 

That brilliant and pessimistic 
scoundrel Plato died just over 2,300 
years ago, but through his books he 
is still talking. And there is no bet¬ 
ter way, none, for a young man to 
start thinking about any kind of 
philosophical problem—human con¬ 
duct, political action, logical arialy 
sis—than by reading Plato and try¬ 
ing to answer his arguments, resist 
his skilful persuasions and become 
both his pupil and his critic. 

Similarly, a man may become a 
routine diplomat by following the 
rule book and solving every prob¬ 
lem as it comes up, but if he is to 
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grow into a statesman he must read 
his Machiavelli and consider the 
lives of Bismarck and Lincoln and 
Disraeli. The best way towards 
greatness is to mix with the great. 

A most hopeful step in this direc¬ 
tion is the growth of literacy in the 
world. In the last four or five gener¬ 
ations particularly, the advance of 
literacy has been so rapid and wide¬ 
spread that few of us can fully com¬ 
prehend it. It is a triumph of the 
spirit. My father, himself a book¬ 
ish man, remembered old Scottish 
weavers who had scarcely had any 
schooling, and who had taught 
themselves to read by spelling out a 
book placed beside the loom while 
they worked. I have taught classical 
Greek to students whose grand¬ 
parents had spoken no recognized 
language, only an obscure Euro¬ 
pean dialect which they could not 
read and in which no books were 
ever written. That kind of trans¬ 
formation has happened in many 
parts of the West during the last 
century, and nov/ we are seeing its 
extension to other parts of the 
world. 

We know that the human mind 
is capable of far more work than it 
has ever done. A normal man uses 
nearly all his muscles during his 
mature life, but leaves large areas, 
perhaps twothirds, of his brain | 
dormant. Individually, many people j 
are lazv: the bright, adventurous | 
intelligence which they enjoyed in I 
their youth is allowed to lie virtu- i 
ally unused for the rest of their 70 | 
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years. In the mass, the two thou¬ 
sand million minds of the world arc 
limited by three agencies: poverty, 
error and deliberate restriction. 

Poverty, Most of the human race 
live just above the bare level of 
subsistence; they can scarcely afford 
to buy books or to pay teachers or 
to build schools. Colleges, labora¬ 
tories, libraries, universities are be¬ 
yond them utterly. But education 
depends on these—on tradition, 
organization and equipment. Re¬ 
move these three for only 50 years 
and the land is full of illiterates. 

That is the most appalling thing 
about the onset of the Dark Ages 
in Europe 15 centuries ago. In a.d. 
400 books were plentiful, almost 
over-supplied. Eight or ten genera¬ 
tions later a book was a precious 
thing, guarded, revered, by most 
people scarcely understood. I never 
look at a volume written in those 
Dark Ages, with its big cowhide 
pages and its laborious lettering, 
without having a .sense of admira¬ 
tion for the scribe who slowlv wrote 
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it out and for the librarians who 
carefully preserved it through cen¬ 
turies of war and looting and ignor¬ 
ant neglect. 

And yet poverty, even the poverty 
of an entire .society, is not an in- 
surmountable barrier to education 
if people are determined to learn 
and prepared to sacrifice. An entire 
society can raise its standards within 
50 years by a concerted effort, or 
maintain them for centuries against 
persistent discouragement. 


Finland is one of the poorest 
nations in Europe, but it has splendid 
schools and citizens far more cul¬ 
tivated than many a richer nation’s. 
Scotland was never wealthy; yet'it 
has supported four universities ever 
since the Renaissance, and the an¬ 
nals of each are filled with tales of 
peasant boys reared in grinding 
poverty and scarcely able to buy a 
suit of clothes, still winning their 
way to the university, living there 
on a sack of oatmeal and a few salt 
herring brought from their*cottage 
homes, and rising to distinction as 
.scholars and inventors. 

Most astonishing of all, perhaps, 
is the tenacity with which the Jews, 
living for many generations in the 
poor ghettos of eastern Europe, kept 
up their own school system, trans¬ 
mitted their books faithfully through 
the centuries. Their story is a monu¬ 
ment to the human mind as w^'ll as 
an act of homage to God. 

Error. It sickens the soul to think 
how many good minds have been 
stultified or di.scouragcd or mis¬ 
guided over the centuries through 
errors in the educational system. 
Often and often, a decent education 
has been offered only to a chosen 
group, the rest left to consume their 
.souls in Ignorance. Only within the 
lifetime of people now among us 
have women been generally ad¬ 
mitted to share the culture of their 
nation and the world—and that in 
a few countries only. 

There are three common errors 
which help to account for the weak- 
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nesses of contemporary education: 

The first is the mistaken idea that 
schools exist principally to train 
boys and girls to be sociable, “inte¬ 
grated with their group,” “equip¬ 
ped with the skills of social living,” 
“adjusted to family and com¬ 
munity co-operation.” Obviously 
that is one of the aims of schooling. 
But another aim of education, 
equally important or more import¬ 
ant, is to train the individual mind 
as intensely and to encourage it as 
variously as possible, since much of 
our better and more essential life is 
lived by us as individuals, and since, 
in the advancing age of mass cul¬ 
ture, it is vital for us to maintain 
personal independence. 

The second error is the belief that 
education is a process which stops 
completely as soon as adult life be¬ 
gins. Too many of the young people 
who go through schools and uni¬ 
versities in Europe and America 
immediately drop their languages, 
forget their science, abandon their 
economic and political thinking. 

The third error is the notion that 
learning and teaching always ought 
to have immediate results, show a 
profit, lead to success. It is true that 
education is intended to benefit the 
entire personality. But it is not pos 
sible, not even desirable, to show 
that many of the most important 
subjects which are taught as part of 
education will make the learner 
rich, fit him for social life or find 
him a job. 

Some values must be postulated. 


Poetry is better than shove-half¬ 
penny. Training in philosophy 
makes few men wealthy, but it 
satisfies an instinct in them which 
cries for fulfilment. 

Deliberate Restriction. There al¬ 
ways have been, and there are now, 
many men and women who declare 
that certain bodies of knowledge 
ought to be destroyed, or so closely 
restricted as to be made into secrets 
—not because the facts stated are 
false, nor because they would lead 
irresponsible minds into immoral 
conduct, but because, if widely 
known, they would damage some 
special group, or some political, re¬ 
ligious or social organization. 

When Galileo, working on the 
discoveries of Copernicus, pro¬ 
claimed the fact that the earth is 
not the immovable centre of the 
universe but is a planet which re¬ 
volves round the sun, he was im¬ 
prisoned, threatened with torture 
and condemned to withdraw the 
statement on his knees. He with¬ 
drew it. But if he did not (as the 
story goes) murmur ^‘Eppur st 
muove (It moves, all the same),” 
he surely said so in the recesses of 
hif, mathematical mind. 

In recent times the most drastic 
alterations of history have been un¬ 
dertaken for political purposes. Dur¬ 
ing the 19th century the Russians 
attempted to abolish the Polish lan¬ 
guage and literature, forbidding 
that it be taught. Under the Ger¬ 
mans more recently, Polish libraries 
were destroyed or placed under 
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police control. After Stalin had won 
his struggle for power, Trotsky’s 
work in building up the Red Army 
was expunged from ('ommunist 
history books and is now virtually 
forgotten in the U.S.S.R. 

But the history of mankind shows 
that reason has always conquered 
those who thus trv to restrict or 

j 

abolish it. Again and again the at¬ 
tempt has been made. Again and 
again it has failed. It will be made 
again, it is being made now, and it 
will fail once more. 

The life of the human spirit faces 
two dangers, both appallingly pow¬ 
erful and urgent. One is laziness; 
the other is tyranny. It is perfectly 
possible that by the year 2000 the 
civilized world will have grown so 
rich and comfortable, so deeply de¬ 
voted to simple asinine pleasures, 
that thought will be abolished or 
else reserved for a few wily Man¬ 
agers and Experts. It is perfectly 
possible that education will dwindle 
into nothing more than job train¬ 
ing and courses in social and family 
relationships, and that life will col¬ 
lapse into a series of delightfully 
similar days—a few hours’ mechani¬ 
cal routine followed by jolly pic¬ 
nics and cheap amusements. 

Yet, if that should happen, the 
unused energies of the human mind 
would find an outlet in spite of 
every comfort and every shallow dis¬ 
traction. There would still be in¬ 
ventors, research workers and 
thinkers, although for a few cen¬ 


turies they migM-Mtem as eccentric 
as saints and beH^ffre. 

It is also possible' fhat by the year 
2000 the entire planet will be sub¬ 
ject to a total tyranny—or to several 
regional tyrannies—more effective 
and ruthless than anything which 
has yet been experienced in our long 
history of horrors. Such a despot¬ 
ism has been forecast by several 
satirists, and has already come into 
existence here and there. It was 
established in Russia by the Bol¬ 
shevik revolutions. Attempts to set 
it up in Italy and Germany were 
made by Mussolini and Hitler, with 
less durable success. 

In the end such despotism will 
fail. It is not possible to dehumanize 
all mankind. Someone will be left, 
thinking. The governing clique it- 
.self must continue to think. And as 
each generation of children is born, 
new thinkers will appear. 

It would be easier to destroy man¬ 
kind physically, with a germ or an 
explosion, than to destroy it men¬ 
tally. For men are adaptable, and 
their adaptability means constant 
ability to change and develop the 
powers of their mind. 

As long as men live upon this 
planet, whatever the tyrannies and 
cruelties they devise for one another, 
they will, they continue to 

think. It is this urgent iiiarch of the 
mind—imperfect but marvellous, 
unique in every individual—^which 
has brought us out of savagery to¬ 
wards civilization and wisdom, and 
w’ill take us further still. 
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G rand Coulee Dam appears in¬ 
vulnerable. Thrown across 
the valley of the mighty Columbia 
River in the state of Washington, it 
towers 550 feet high, and is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile long. It is 
the largest chunk of concrete on 
earth. It is hard to believe its use¬ 
fulness could be threatened by a 
simple human error. 

But the dam is not solid. It is a 
vast machine, a machine which pro¬ 
duces 40 per cent of the hydro-elec¬ 
tric power of the U.S. Pacific North¬ 
west; and its interior is honey¬ 
combed with water-outlet tubes, 
inspection tunnels, lifts, stairways 
and air ducts. Behind its operation 
is a human crew, people with the 
usual personal problems, people 
capable of bungling. 

On March 14, 1952, they did 
bungle, and a combination of sep¬ 
arately unimportant circumstances 
magnified the error until the whole 
Pacific North-west quivered on the 
edge of economic disaster. For all 
the industries dependent upon Cou¬ 
lee—including the vitally important 
Hanford Atomic Works—faced a 
power failure which might have 
lasted for years. 

That morning Alvin Darland, 
.superintendent of the dam, woke 
126 


up with a heavy cold and decided to 
spend the day in bed. Lester Car¬ 
ter,* a power-house^ senior operator, 
was also feeling unwell. But Car¬ 
ter had missed several days’ work 
earlier in the month. A doctor had 
told him he had diabetes, but Carter 
had mentioned this to no one. Be¬ 
sides, there was a special assign¬ 
ment for this day. He had to 
prepare the tubes at the 1,050-foot 
level for sand-blasting and painting. 

These water-outlet tubes are set 
in three rows, 10 pairs to a row, at 
950, 1,050 and 1,150 feet above sea 
level respectively. Each tube con¬ 
tains heavy gates which can be 
opened or closed to control the level 
of the great reservoir which reaches 
back 150 miles to the Canadian 
border. Above each pair of tubes are 
chambers—widened areas in the in¬ 
spection tunnels that run the length 
of the dam—containing the machin¬ 
ery for operating the gates. 

Getting the tubes ready for paint¬ 
ing was not among Carter’s regular 
duties. The man who had attended 
to it in the past had recently been 
dismissed in an economy drive. But 
the job was not difficult. 

The day before. Carter had 
checked the position of the gates at 


• The name Lester Carter is fictitious. 
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the 1050 level. According to his 
notes, all downstream gates were 
closed, all upstream gates open ex¬ 
cept two. This meant that 18 of the 
tubes had water in them, held back 
by the downstream gate. The other 
two were closed by both gates; 
they had been used as laboratories 
to test the durability of various 
paints. 

Shortly after nine o’clock on 
March 14 Carter turned the control 
room over to the shift supervisor, 
Roy Peterman. He rounded up two 
helpers, Ross Allen and Henry 
Aanenson, and the three men 
went up in the lift to the 1,050-foot 
level. 

None of them had ever operated 
the gate machinery, though Carter 
had earlier watched some of the 
gates closed on the 1,150-foot level. 
They talked over the best pro¬ 
cedure, deciding that in each cham¬ 
ber they would first close the gates 
on the upstream side, then open 
those on the downstream side. 

The gates are controlled by push¬ 
buttons located in boxes which were 
locked so that no one could inad¬ 
vertently change a gate position. As 
a second safety device, each gate is 
held shut by a seal operating by 
water pressure. The gate machinery 
will not operate unless this seal has 
been retracted, which .js done by 
turning a wheel. 

Carter instructed Allen to release 
the seal pressure on the machines, 
while Carter himself pushed the 
control buttons. Aanenson’s job was 


to keep a detailed log of the opera¬ 
tions. 

The work involved a lot of wait¬ 
ing about, for the gates work very 
slowly. To speed things up, the 
three men decided that they would 
go from chamber to chamber clos¬ 
ing the upstream gates, then come 
back and seal the upstream gates 
closed while they opened the down¬ 
stream gates. 

TOOK THEM Only two minutcs 
to start the gates closing in Block 
51. They moved east, down the 
cold, ceric cement tunnel, and into 
Block 55. There, almost in the ex¬ 
act centre of the dam, the pattern 
of disaster took its final form. 

They had forgotten to bring the 
table which Carter had prepared the 
day before, listing the gate posi¬ 
tions. That table showed that in 
Block 55 the upstream gate on the 
east tube was already closed. This 
was one of the tubes that had been 
used to test paint durability. 

To get d(»wn into a tube from the 
inspection tunnel it is necessary to 
lift a light manhole cover in the 
tunnel, climb down a ten-foot in¬ 
spection well and unbolt a second, 
heavier manhole cover. In Chamber 
55 that cover was already unbolted, 
but no one knew this. 

To C'artcr and his helpers the 
only unusual thing in Chamber 55 
was a pile of sandbags, filled with a 
silicate preparation for use in sand¬ 
blasting. As Aanenson took his po.si- 
tion between the sandbags, his 
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notebook ready, Carter and Allen 
moved to the east upstream ma¬ 
chine. Neither noticed that the 
control dial pointed to “closed.” 
Allen released the seal pressure. 

('arter opened the control box 
and pushed the “close” button. The 
machine did not start. He pushed 
the button again. Still nothing. 
Then, on impulse or by mistake, 
somehow, he pushed the upper but¬ 
ton, which opens the gate. 

The electric motor whirred into 
action. Down below, the water of 
the Columbia, under vast pressure, 
surged into the tube, quickly filling 
it. The water pushed aside the un¬ 
locked manhole cover, rose up in 
the inspection well, lifted the upper 
cover, spread thinly over the tunnel 
floor. 

Allen, the first to see what was 
happening, shouted to Carter, “Stop 
it! Stop it!” But Carter was con¬ 
fused; he still didn’t know that the 
gate was opening. He worked at the 
control box, but didn’t hit on the 
right combination, which would 
have been to punch the button that 
stops the gate movement, then push 
the “close” button. 

As the gate continued to fold 
back, a jet of water, .stunningly 
cold, rose from the inspection well, 
mushrooming towards the ceiling. 
Allen vaulted over the sandbags and 
started towards the downstream 
machine to see if he could open the 
downstream gate. Finding the con¬ 
trol box locked, he looked round 
for Carter. At that moment the 200- 


pound manhole cover shot up from 
the inspection well, bounced off the 
ceiling, and, spinning like a tiddly¬ 
wink, disappeared in the flood. 

Carter said, “Let’s get out of 
here!” He climbed over the sand¬ 
bags and waded westwards down 
the tunnel, followed by Aanenson. 
Splashing down to Block 31, Carter 
got Harold Parmenter, assistant 
chief power-house operator, on the 
telephone. The two men do not 
agree on what was said, but in any 
event Parmenter said that .he would 
come over right away. 

Allen, meanwhile, had remained 
in the flooded chamber as the water 
rose steadily round the machinery. 
I'he jet from the inspection well 
was now breaking on the ceiling, 
shocjting a heavy, cold spray acro.ss 
the chamber. The particles stung 
like flying glass. A i-by-ii timber 
shot from the well and splintered 
against the concrete. 

The flood ripped the steel ladder 
from inside the well, tore it to 
pieces, and wrapped a long shred 
round the electrical conduit pipe 
that ran along the ceiling, S»heets of 
spray played over the gate nrachin- 
ery, threatening to .short-circuit it. 
A small river formed in the tunnel, 
pouring down air vents and stair¬ 
wells, first in trickles, then in ca.s- 
cades. Allen decided that it was 
time to get out. 

He splashed down the tunnel 
through the flood and caught up 
with Carter and Aanenson at the 
we.st lift. The lift operator recalls 
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that none of the men spoke as they 
rode down to the control room. 

iS^FTER receiving Carter’s telephone 
call, Parmenter picked up the keys 
to the security doors inside the 
dam and left his olfice. He was 
not alarmed. He had the impression 
that nothing was seriously wrong, 
just a leak. 

He unlocked a door and started 
up the stairs to the 1050 level. Then 
he heard the water echoing omin¬ 
ously down the cement passageway. 
He climbed until he came to a cool¬ 
ing shaft. Water was pouring down 
in volume. This was no minor flood. 

Parmenter ran back to his office 
and told his secretary to get hold 


of John Bates, 
superintendent of 
operations. “Use 
the code,’,’ Par- 
menter said. The 
girl glanced at 
him. The code is a 
method for notify¬ 
ing key personnel 
when they are ur¬ 
gently needed. She 
had never before 
used it. 

Parmenter then 

« 

hurried to the con¬ 
trol room. 

There, Roy 
Peterman already 
knew that some¬ 
thing was wrong. 
At 10.41 a light 
on the instrument 
board had blinked red, showing 
that the motor on one of the sump 
pumps had gone off. Peterman 
noted the short-circuit in the log. 
But a maintenance engineer might 
have disconnected the pump to 
work on it; Peterman decided to 
wait before investigating further. 

At 10.51 the light went red for a 
second pump. Peterman then called 
an assi.stant operator. “The sump 
pumps are on the blink,’’ he said. 
“Go and see what’s wrong.’’ 

A few minutes later Carter, Allen 
and Aanenson appca.*‘cd in the con¬ 
trol room. They seemed unexcited. 
“They were waterlogged,’’ Peter¬ 
man said later, “but they didn’t 
give the impression that anything 
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serious was wrong. All I knew was 
that some water had busted loose.” 

When Parmenter appeared, he 
discussied the situation briefly with 
Carter. Then he took the keys to 
the control boxes from Carter and 
along with two volunteers he had 
commandeered—Irv Sloughter and 
Perry Crandall—went to the lift. 

As the three men stepped off at 
the 1050 level, water washed round 
their ankles. They started down the 
tunnel towards Block 55, about 
2,000 feet away. The water deep¬ 
ened as they sloshed along. It 
reached their knees, then wrapped 
their trousers frigidlv against their 
thighs. The cold seeped through 
them like poison. 

They had gone less than half-way 
when Crandall dropped behind. He 
staggered on in short bursts, then 
leaned panting against the chill 
cement wall. He was in his 50s and 
had recently been ill. He got cramp 
in his legs, and his heart beat pain¬ 
fully. At Block 40, Oandall turned 
back. 

Parmenter and Sloughter pushed 
on. The water was waist deep now, 
and flowing fast. Parmenter stum 
bled and went under for a moment, 
but the younger man grabbed him 
and pulled him to his feet. Their 
teeth rattled, the muscles in thejr 
legs tightened painfully. Using the 
conduit pipe a.s a handrail, they 
hauled themselves forward, con¬ 
scious that a sudden rise in the 
flood would trap them. 

It tfKjk them ten minutes to cover 
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the last 100 feet to Chamber 55. 
Parmenter went to the machine 
nearest to him, the one for the west 
downstream gate. His hands were 
.so cold that he almost dropped the 
keys to the control box, but finally 
he managed to get it unlocked. 
Then he moved over to the seal 
valve and relca.sed the pressure so 
that the machine could open the 
gate. Back at the control box he 
pressed the button to open the 
downstream gate, fearful that the 
machine might not work.. The elec¬ 
tric motor hummed, the indicator 
needle swung slowly from closed 
towards o[)cn. 

Hut still the water gushed from 
the inspection well. The other tube 
was causing the flcx)d. 

Parmenter waded to the east 
downstream machine. Drugged by 
the cold, he kept trying to unlock 
the box with the wrong key. The 
spray cut at his face. The muscles 
in his calves were flaming knots. 

Sloughter knew nothing about 
operating the machines, but he had 
watched Parmenter on the first one. 
.So while Parmenter was trying to 
unlock the east downstream gate, 
Sloughter started 10 turn the seal 
valve on the cast upstream machine. 
He turned the w'hccl several times. 
But when that did not stop the 
flood, he gave up. 

He had locked the upstream gate 
open. 

Parmenter and Sloughter then 
staggered out of the chamber, trem¬ 
bling uncontrollably, and sought 
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the nearest lift. So much water was 
pouring into the lift shaft that the 
operator refused to take them down 
to the power-house level; so they 
went up to the top of the dam. 

OWN in the control room, Roy 
Peterman was suddenly the lone¬ 
liest of men. Upon this middle-aged 
individual, seated in a room filled 
with meters and dials and switches, 
had abruptly descended a severe 
responsibility. From that central 
control room he was operating the 
two great power-houses at either 
end of the dam. The generator 
room in each power-house is over 
200 yards long, and each contains 
nine huge generators. 

This vast power plant is part of 
the North-west Power Pool, a 
voluntary association of the 
largest power systems in the North¬ 
west, public and private. The pool 
is a hypothetical reservoir into 
which each of the big power systems 
[lours its surplus generating capa¬ 
city. Since the peak demands on the 
difiering systems do not occur 
simultancouslv, the pool makes if 
possible to switch surplus power 
from one system to another at the 
moment of need. The continuous 
o[)erati' >n of (irand Omlec, with its 
huge generating capacity, is vital to 
the pool. • 

When Peterman learned that the 
water, pouring down the stairwells, 
lift shafts and air vents, had dropped 
to the main floor and was spreading 
out towards the power-houses, he 
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faced a hard decision. The turbines 
were set in pits below floor level. 
From each turbine rose a glistening 
70-foot shaft, weighing 200 tons, 
which connected the turbine with 
its generator. If water reached the 
pits it would float away the 500 gal¬ 
lons of oil that lubricated the bear¬ 
ings round each shaft. Peterman 
would then have to choose between 
taking the generators off the line 
and thereby disrupting the North¬ 
west Power Pool, or running them 
with the turbines under water and 
without oil, risking damage to 
machines worth several million dol¬ 
lars apiece. 

Peterman was no stranger to 
power-house crises. An old hand, he 
had learned the business in small 
plants, and he feels that controlling 
the mighty generators at Grand 
Coulee is.simple compared to hand¬ 
ling equipment in older power¬ 
houses “where you don’t have a 
million gadgets to tell you what’s 
going on.” 

At 11.10 Peterman received a 
phone call saying that water was 
beginning to trickle into the west 
})ower-housc. Peterman dispatched 
a man to each power-house and told 
them to phone if water started 
dropping into the turbine j)its. 

At this point Rav Seelv, chief (jf 
the Electric Engineering section, 
came into the control room to see 
what he could do. He had learned 
of the flood from one of the office 
girls. Peterman asked him to go to 
the west power-house and see if 
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there was any way of blocking off 
the water. 

Seely ran all the way. There was 
nothing round about with which to 
build an effective dam, but he and 
several other men pushed some ply¬ 
wood clothes lockers into a dike 
round the governors, the delicate 
instruments which regulate the 
speed of the turbines. They tried to 
wall off the turbine pits with timber 
left over from a remodelling job 
and stretched painters’ canvas over 
the iron railings round the pits. 
Then they ran out of material. 
Some of the men took brooms and 
tried to sweep back the water. 

T FIRST they were reasonably 
successful in protecting the turbines. 
But a plywood door leading into 
the west power-house was holding 
back a whole tunnelful of water. At 
11.43, an hour and eight minutes 
after Carter pushed the wrong but¬ 
ton, there was a crack like a gun 
shot, followed by a rush of water. 
The plywood door had broken. 
The released flood surged across the 
floor. The lumber and canvas dikes 
were too flimsy. The first wave 
broke through into the turbine pits. 

A few minutes later water ap¬ 
peared in the cast power-house, and 
the possibility grew that all the 
generators in each power-house 

would be flooded out. Already the 

/ 

lubricating oil from the two flooded 
turbines was spreading out in 
iridescent sheets on the water’s sur¬ 
face. “It was,’’ says Seely, “like 


watching a friend bleed to death.’’ 
The great glistening shafts spun on 
—but at how much risk is hard 
even now to say. 

At 11.45 Roy Peterman received 
a phone call from the west power¬ 
house. It came from a man who 
outranked him but who was not in 
the direct line of command. 

“There’s water in the turbine 
pits,’’ the official said. “For God’s 
sake, take them off the line! ” 

Peterman reacted like an old 
operator, thinking primarily in 
terms of keeping the power flow¬ 
ing. He replied, “I’m in control 
here. I’ll shut ’em off when it be¬ 
comes necessary,” 

“Turning off the generators 
wouldn’t get rid of the water,” 
Peterman said later, “and it could 
have played hell with the system, 
including Hanford. I decided I’d 
just run ’em in water until the 
temperature in the bearings started 
going up.”' 

Someone else phoned to tell Pe¬ 
terman to take the generators off 
the line. Again he refused. 

Three kev members of the dam 
staff had now been notified of the 
emergency, and each had started an 
independent effort to reach Cham¬ 
ber 55. 

John Bates, the operations chief, 
was just going over the side of the 
dam in a breeches buoy to inspect 
some welding when he heard his 
code call. He jumped into a car and 
drove along the top of the dam to 
the nearest phone, in Block 64. But 
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the door to the telephone room was 
locked; the dam was tightly but¬ 
toned up against salK>teurs. 

Bates drove on to Block 84. Here 
was another locked door. Climbing 
back into the car, he raced half a 
mile to Block 31. Still another 
locked door. Finally, at Block ii, 
he found an open door and a clear 
telephone line. 

The telephone ojicrator told 
Bates that Parmcnter had sum¬ 
moned him because there was 
water in the dam. Bates said he’d 
be down immediately. But because 
of all the locked doors, he had to 
drive all the way back to the ea.st 
power-house to get into the dam. 

From the power-house, Bates 
went up a stairway to the 1050 level 
and, accompanied by Jim (jreen, 
an electrical engineer, started for 
Chamber 55. The water was deep 
and fast. At Block 64 it was up to 
their hips. By the time Bates and 
Green reached Block 57, less than a 
hundred feet from their destina¬ 
tion, it was up to their armpits. The 
current was so strong that they 
could barely move. 

As they tried to continue, Bates 
lo.st his balance, fell and was swept 
back downstream. He reached up, 
caught the pipe on the wall, pulled 
himself back to his feet, and strug¬ 
gled back to the chamber in Block 
57. But he could go no further. 

Ahead, Bates saw a geyser break¬ 
ing on the ceiling. He and Green 
would never be able to pass this 
spout. Its force would pin a man 


against the wall, could even pin him 
to the ceiling. 

The two men turned back, half 
swimming with the current. At 
Block 64 they improvised a dam in 
the main tunnel, using two large 
barrels of surfacing material. This 
barricade partially diverted the 
water into a sloping passageway 
which led down to the surface of 
the dam, and thus cut by nearly 
half the flow draining into the east 
power-house. 

Meanwhile Arthur Newberry, 
superintendent of the plant, learned 
of the flood and went to the control 
room. Peterman told him the most 
immediate problem was keeping 
water away from the turbines. 
Newberry tried to call the three 
maintenance foremen to ask them 
to obtain sandbags, but all were on 
top of the dam, bevond reach of the 
phone system. 

While he was still telephoning, 
Parmenter, the assistant |X)wer- 
house chief, came in. His teeth 
chattered and convulsive shudders 
shook his bexly. From his be¬ 
numbed report. Superintendent 
Newberry gathered that the leak 
W'as in Blcxk 55 at the 1050 level, 
that Parmenter had got to the 
machines but had not been able to 
make them work. 

Newberry told Parmenter to go 
home and get warmed up, then 
started for the top of the dam to 
look for the maintenance foremen. 
On his wav, he encountered Bates. 
Bates told him it was imptssible to 
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reach the gate machinery from the 
east because of the spout blocking 
the corridor. They decided to ap¬ 
proach it from the west. 

Water poured on to the roof of 
the lift as they rode up to the 1050 
level. Emerging into the flooded 
tunnel, they worked upstream, 
pressing against the cold weight of 
the water, moving through an un¬ 
natural world of cement and flood 
towards machines they were not 
certain they could operate. The 
whole dam reverberated to the 
sound of the geyser smashing 
against the ceiling and the tons of 
water tumbling down shafts and 
stairways. When they reached 
Block 47 they were barely able to 
move against the current. 

They were within 50 feet of the 
chamber when somebody ex¬ 
claimed, “I see someone in there!” 

It was Norm Holmdahl. 

“I should have known it would 
be,” Newberry said later. “It 
would, of course, be Holmdahl.” 

ORM Holmdahl is perhaps the 
most popular man in Coulee Dam. 
A big, rawboned, construction en¬ 
gineer who looks like the film actor 
Joseph Cotton, he loves the dam, 
the people, his job as head of the 
electrical and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing section. He has been at Grand 
Coulee ever since he graduated 
from the University of Washington. 

On the morning of the flood 
Holmdahl’s work had kept him at 
the pumping plant until about ii. 


Then he walked back along the top 
of the dam to the lift at Block ii, a 
walk which after 15 years at Grand 
Coulee he still found exciting. 

He reached the lift about a quar¬ 
ter-past II, and asked to be taken 
down to the power-house. 

The guard shook his head. “Can’t 
go below 1150. Too much water.” 
This was the first Holmdahl knew 
of the flood. 

He phoned his office and asked 
Don McGregor, a mechanical en¬ 
gineer, to pick him up in a car right 
away. While waiting for McGregor 
to bring the car, Holmdahl phoned 
Peterman, who briefly outlined the 
situation. 

At this point McGregor arrived 
with the car. With him was a heavy- 
shouldered young mechanical en¬ 
gineer named Milton Berg. 

Holmdahl knew the dam more 
intimately than most of the others, 
having helped to build it. He 
thought the best way to reach the 
chamber would be to approach it 
from above, to go along the tunnel 
at the i,T5o-foot level, then descend 
the stairs nearest to the point of 
trouble. 

They drove along the top of the 
dam to Block 31 before they found 
a lift which was working. Emerg¬ 
ing into the 1,150-foot tunnel, they 
ran east to Block 54, where a steel 
stairway leek down to 1050. They 
went down the steps to survey the 
flood. The water was draining west. 
The heart of the trouble must be 
to the east. 
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They climbed the stairs again and 
ran down the tunnel to the lift in 
Block 64. Here Holmdahl left the 
others in order to telephone the 
control room for last-minute infor¬ 
mation. As he started down the 
tunnel, looking for a phone, he 
bumped into a painting crew that 
had been sand-blasting the upper 
tubes. Holmdahl told them what 
he knew about the flood. One of 
the painters said the trouble must 
be in Block 55, that there was an 
unlocked manhole there. With that 
Holmdahl knew the dimensions of 
the problem; knew that a down¬ 
stream gate must be closed and an 
upstream gate open; knew too 
that the gate machinery must be 
under water and might be shorted 
out. 

He borrowed a wrench from one 
of the painters, then went back and 
shouted down for Berg and Mc¬ 
Gregor. While waiting for them he 
phoned Peterman to ask how things 
were going. 

They were going poorly, thanks. 
Peterman said about half the pits in 
the left power-house were fl(K>ded, 
and the water was rising steadily. 
He had already taken three turbines 
off the line. “A lot of people think 
I ought to pull the switch on the 
whole show right now.” 

Holmdahl said that he had 
located the source of the trouble and 
hoped he could get the water turned 
off within five minutes. 

“The sooner the better,” said 
Peterman with restraint. 


ow Holmdahl and the others 
ran back to Block 54, down the steel 
steps and plunged into the flood. 
The water was flowing faster than 
ever, but Holmdahl, Berg and Mc¬ 
Gregor were younger than any of 
the previous groups, and had not 
tired themselves fighting the flood 
all the way up through the tunnel. 
They made it to the entrance of 
Chamber 55 without serious diffi¬ 
culty. 

Getting into the chamber was an¬ 
other matter; Water had piled up 
inside, and as it funnelled out into' 
the tunnel, its strength was almost 
more than the men could match. 
But somehow they struggled in. 

Holmdahl splashed over to the 
west downstream gate. The control 
dial showed it was open. No prob¬ 
lem there. 

Then he worked his way over to 
the east downstream gate. Closed. 
The control box was locked. He 
smashed the cover off with the 
wrench he had borrowed from the 
painters, and motioned to Berg to 
turn the wheel releasing the seal 
pressure. Berg shook his head. He 
had already tried it and found the 
pressure was off. 

For just a moment Holmdahl 
hesitated before pushing the button 
—not because of the possibility that 
he might light up like a Christmas 
tree if the machine had shorted (he 
still says there was little personal 
danger involved), but because he 
knew that if the motor did not 
work, they would have to try to 
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open the gate by hand, an almost 
impossible task in the flooded 
chamber. His hesitation was like a 
prayer. Then he pushed the button. 

The machine hummed. The 
needle swung slowly towards 
“open.” The geyser seemed to 
slacken as the water in the great tube 
spouted out on the face of the dam. 

The three men looked at one an¬ 
other and grinned. 

They waited a moment, then, 
with the spray losing ft)rce, they 
locked hands and waded across to 
the upstream machine. The control 
box was unlocked, just as Carter 
had left it. 

Holmdahl pushed the “close” 
button. 

Nothing happened. 

He tried the button again. 
Nothing. 

“Seal’s on,” McGregor yelled, 
and turned the wheel. “Now try.” 

Holmdahl pushed the button 
.again. The gate began to close. 

Holmdahl leaned back against 
the wet wall. Berg and McCJrcgor 
sagged against the machines. They 
were still resting when Newberrv 
and Bates came into the chamber. 

T 12.50 p.m. a telephone in the 
control room rang. Peterman 
grabbed it and learned that Holm- 
dahl had just got the gate rlo.sed. 
“Swell,” said Peterman. “Now 
what we need is about a million 
blotters.” 

For Peterman the climax of the 
fight against the flood was still 


ahead. Nearly ten million gallons of 
water had pouitd into me dam; 
much of it was sdll draining to¬ 
wards the power-houses. Half the 
machines were under wat^r, and 
the bearings were overheating. 

In spite of the pleadings of the 
maintenance men, Peterman was 
sticking to his decision not to shut 
off any generator until the tempera¬ 
ture reached the critical stage. He 
was still thinking in terms of the 
svstem, of keeping power flowing 
to all customers who had’ been 
guaranteed power. 

Meanwhile industries had been 
asked to trim their loads as much as 
po.ssiblc. All aluminium companies 
were warned that their power 
might be cut off at any moment. 
Radio announcers begged house¬ 
wives to eat cold joints and let the 
washing go. Shops were asked to 
turn off display lighting. 

The load on the system was being 
reduced, but the generators were 
going off the line even faster. Each 
.shutdown increased the. danger that 
the remaining generators would 
burn themselves out. A generator 
has no in.stinct for self-pre.servation. 
It will try to meet any demand for 
power placed on it. By 1 p.m., 12 
generators were doing the work of 
\ 8 . 

'I'hese 12 were turning out power 
at far more than their rated 
capacity. On nine of the 12 turbines 
the pits were flooded. Oil-pressure 
readings for each unit were above 
normal—on at least one machine. 
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seven times above normal. At 1.35 
the bearings in Turbine Number 7, 
cast power-house, began to over¬ 
heat. Peterman took it off. Another 
115,000 kilowatts disappeared from 
the pool. 

owEVER, by 2.30 the water was 
almost under control. Crews had 
reached the drowned sump pumps 
and got them back on the job. They 
had built temporary barricades 
across the stairwells and lift shafts 
on the 1050 level. They had blocked 
off the doors to the power-houses. 

It was decided to bring the gener¬ 
ators back into production without 
inspecting them for possible dam¬ 
age. The maintenance crews 
pumped out the pits, drained the 
bearings and oil sumps, then 
poured in fresh oil, and the 
machines were put back on the line. 

By 7 p.m. all the flooded genera¬ 
tors were brought back to life. But 
late that evening, when, as usual, 
power demand tapered off, they 
were taken off the line, one at a 
time, to be inspected for possible 
damage. The appraisal was awaited 
with breathless interest. 

With exasperating mcticulous- 
ness, engineers checked the bear¬ 
ings in each unit. They found no 
serious damage had been done. 
Peterman had won his gamble, 

Ray Seely, the chief of the elec¬ 
trical section, says, “Sure, it 
worked, but there was no rea.son to 
assume it would work. By all 
reason those bearings should have 


MS 

burned out. I still think the thing 
to do was pull ’em off the second 
the water got to them.” 

Peterman says, “I learned this 
business by doing it, and I did what 
seemed right. The fellows who 
thought I was doing wrong were 
the ones who learned it from the 
books. Besides, their only responsi¬ 
bility was the machines. An opera¬ 
tor has to think of both the plant 
and the system. We have custo¬ 
mers. What if I had just pulled the 
plug on the whole outfit and cut off 
all the power for Hanford and the 
aluminium companies.? They’d still 
be investigating me.” 

HE MORNING after the flood 
Grand Coulee was producing its 
full quota of power, though jumbles 
of flot.sam made the inside of the 
dam a junk merchant’s dream. 

The following week the Bureau 
of Reclamation appointed a three- 
man board of inquiry to study the 
accident. 

“The important thing about the 
flood,” a veteran engineer said later, 
“was the realization that it was po.s- 
sible. There was no way of predict¬ 
ing that particular flood. It rose 
from a constellation c»f circum¬ 
stances beyond prediction,” 

The general attitude since the 
flood has been summed up suc¬ 
cinctly by one of the men who 
helped to fight it. “The Columbia’s 
a mighty strong river,” he said. “It's 
better to have it working for you 
than against you.” 
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! When warm, humid weather 

- J wearies you, revive yourself 

^te; / with a glass of sparkling 

I pleasant-tasting Andrews. It’s 

'-■ / so cooling, so refreshing, the 

■— ideal thirst-quencher for 

people of all ages. 

5 J Andrews does more than 

\ freshen you up—-it cleanses 

■■ the system and gently regulates 

ERVESi^M,^7 its working. Keep a tin handy 

_ at all times, to cool you down, 

to buck you up, to put the 
sparkle back into life. 
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** If a man can make a better moueetre^ 
than his neighbour, though he builds 
house in the woods, the world will nie^ 
a beaten path to his door!** 


That may have been true in 
Emerson’s day but in this highly 
mechanised and often distracting 
age of ours it is not much use 
sitting back and waiting for public 
appreciation. And more than just 
that — quite a number of people 
expect and often demand to be 
told about what is going on. That 
is why we are telling people all 
about our new refinery at Trombay. 

The fact that we are building 
the largest refinery (a,000,000 tons 
capacity) is by the way. What is 



not generally known is that the Oil 
Industry as a whole has made by 
far the largest investment — {55 
crores of rupees) — in the private 
sector of India’s Five Year Plan, 
The Burrnah-Shell Refinery alone 
will cost between 27 and 30 crores 
of rupees. 

Now let us tell you briefly what 
this refinery of ours is going to 
produce : Kerosine—72 million 
gallons for India’s villages. Motor 
Spirit—well over tw'ice that quan¬ 


tity. High Speed Diesel Oil—37 
million gallons and 33 million 
gallons of Light Diesel Oil ; Fur¬ 
nace Oil—will be produced at the 
rate of 150 million gallons r. year 
and we shall be the only producers 
of Bitumen for India’s roads— 
1,000,000 drums per annum. 

It is useful that these facts and 
figures should be made known 
because we sincerely believe that 
the Oil Lidustry’s contribution by 
the construction of refineries is 
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a major asset to the national 
economy. In terms of foreign 
exchange alone the Burrnah-Shell 
Refinery will save between four 
and six crores of rupees every year. 

We believe the purpose of 
advertising is to make known—and 
we can think of nothing more 
worth while making known than the 
progress and the useful contribution 
which the Oil Industry makes in 
India’s life. And we are part of it. 
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Is ADVERTISING 


SOCIALLY USEFUL? 



Most of us are accustomed to thinking of ad¬ 
vertising as a part of modern commerce. And 
so it is — a practical way of telling large num¬ 
bers of people about the products that manu¬ 
facturers have for sale. 


But, more and more, governments and 
other organizations are realizing that the 
methods used in advertising to sell 
goods are also efficient mean.s of 
spreading information. 

To take just one example: in Britain, 
in the last century, diphtheria was a 
common, often fatal, disease of child¬ 
hood. Science then found an effective 
anti-toxin for treating the disease. 
Doctors gladly used the new remedy, 
and drastically reduced the diphtheria 
death-rate. 

Then it was discovered that children 
could be immunized against diphtheria, 
so as not to catch it at all! Evidently, if 
every child in the country could be 
immunized against it, the disease itself 
would soon disappear. 

Here was a mammoth job ! To let 
every mother of young children in the 
country know that immunization was 
available to save them from the risk 


of diphtheria; and to 
persuade these mothers 
to have their children 
immunized. 

The newspapers, of 
course, published the 
news — but they could 
not repeat it day after day. 
Doctors and nurses could not go out 
and tell everybody. So the government 
turned to advertising —to tell mothers, 
clearly and simply, what to do, and to 
keep on repeating the message. The 
negligible number of diphtheria cases 
now reported each year in Britain proves 
that advertising did this job of inform¬ 
ing and persuading supremely well. 

Similar instances could be quoted 
from many parts of the world. Govern¬ 
ments and other organizations are in¬ 
creasingly turning to advertising as a 
means of communication. By spreading 
information on health and welfare, and 
also on agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction methods, they are raising the 
standard of living : making healthier 
people who are able to produce more,, 
and live fuller and happier lives. 

And so it goes on, an endless chain 
of cause and effect — better living for 
everybody. 





Scientists have developed many useful insecticides, but no single 
one of them is equally deadly to all insects. 


For instance, £k 
Insecticide *A’ may kill 

all the flies it reaches ... 

half of the mosquitoes ... 

^ ^ ^ 
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and very few of the cockroaches. 
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Insecticide *6’ 


may kill 


all the cockroaches ... 
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but only some of the flies... 
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and none of the mosquitoes. 
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So if you want to kill all types of house¬ 
hold insects, you must combine several 
different insecticides, as we do with FLIT. 



FLIT contains six different 
insecticides, each deadly to 
one or more kinds of insect. 
Together, they make FLIT the 
most powerful insecticide you 
can buy—and the best protec¬ 
tion you can have againSi; com¬ 
mon disease-carrying insects. 
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Douglas airliners 
unite the free nations 
of the world 


• Every day, the flights of Douglas- 
built airliners equal 120 trips around 
the world. The choice of more than 200 
airlines, they carry twice as many pas¬ 
sengers as all other airplanes combined. 
Here is an amazing proof of depend¬ 
ability that no other planes in all the 
world can otter you. You can identify 
a Douglas-built airplane by the “DC” 
in its name . . . DC-6, for example. 



Twice as many people fly Douglas 
as all other airplanes combined 
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Vaseline HAIR 7WaC 


Only a few drops daily — 
to prevent dry scalp and 
keep your hair healthy. 




‘Vaseline’ 

Liquid Shampoo 


* Vaseline is the 
registered trade* 
mark of the 
Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co. Consd. 


cleans without 'soaping' — reveals 
the natural highlights of your hair I 
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the Panama Canal 



in the Ticino, Switzerland, 
Movado impermeability remains intact! 



the Monte Bre at an alti¬ 
tude of 1,000 metres (over 
3,000 feet). Nearly three 
years later his son found 
it and at his touch it start¬ 
ed going again perfectly. 

Dr. Bazzi writes, “1 am proud of my Movado!” 

These two eloquent examples illustrate the behaviour of a 
waterproof Movado in contact with water. Letters from all 
parts of the world are constantly being received attesting to 
its excellence. If you want a waterproof watch to wear in 
the water and with which you can swim and dive without 
the slightest misgiving, then choose a Movado. Thanks to 
the famous Movado case with its compensated stresses, 
normal care is enough to preserve its impermeability. 


In Panama, Mr. William Badders, head-instructor to 
the divers of the Panama Canal, has had a Movado 
waterproof watch for over ten years; he wears it for 
all his diving operations, sometimes going to a depth 
of over 120 feet. 

In the Ticino, Switzerland, in 1950, a surgeon 
Dr. Bazzi lost his waterproof automatic Movado 
watch in his grounds on 




Calendoplan Auto¬ 
matic, waterproof, 
shock-protected, non- 
maf>netic, 17 jewels, 
shows both lime and 
date. 


You can rely on your 


MOVADO 
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Many people born this year will, during their lifetime, light 
their homes with atomic power—but they probably wont 
notice much difference when they pay their bills 


What Are the Actual Prospects 
for Atomic Power ? 


Hv Harland Manchester 


U N THE gale beaten coast of Cum¬ 
berland, the world’s first sig¬ 
nificant atornic-cnergv power sta¬ 
tion is now being constructed. In 
the near future it will be generating 
enough kilowatts to provide power 
for a small city. At Marcoulc, in 
southern France, the heat generated 
by atomic fission will, before long, 
be making steam in another pioneer 
station. Near Pittsburgh, Pcnnsyl- 
vania, ground will soon be broken 
for the first U.S, atomic-power in- 

Hari.and MASCHtsiFR, who has been 
specializing in the (ield of popular science lor 
nearly two decade., has been Science Editor 
of The Reader’s Digest since 1943 . 


slallation, which, late in 1957, is ex¬ 
pected to turn out enough electricity 
for a city of 60,000. At least six other 
atomic-power stations are in the 
paper stage in the United Slates and 
Kuropc. 

Peacetime atomic energy is on its 
wav ‘It last, (iiant nuclear factories 
without (ire or smoke, as spotless as 
surgical theatics, fed perhaps once 
everv fi\'e years with magic slugs of 
uranium or plutonium, will sup¬ 
plant many coal-eating behemoths 
in the greatest power innovation 
since James Watt pondered over his 
tea kettle. But the peacetime use of 
atomic powder will not fulfil all the 
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gaudy prophecies that have been 
made about it. 

For one thing, the atom will not 
bring us “cheap power”—a phrase 
widely interpreted to mean virtu¬ 
ally free power. Power from the 
stations now under construction will 
probably be slightly more expensive 
than power from present sources. 
Some nuclear scientists believe, how¬ 
ever, that with the experience 
gained in the next ten or 15 years 
it will be possible to make power 
from the atom at costs at least no 
higher than today’s electricity. But 
they don’t expect miracles. 

The reason is simple. The device 
which heats water to make steam is 
only one part of the intricate power 
supply system which lights our 
houses and provides power for our 
factories. It is the only part which 
the nuclear reactor replaces. From 
that point on, nothing is changed in 
principle. The steam must turn the 
same turbines, which turn the same 
dynamos. The same high-tension 
lines and expensive transformers 
will be used. 

The prospect of relatively cheaper 
power is further dampened by a 
look at the estimated construction 
bills. The Pittsburgh station will 
cost about 52 million dollars, not in¬ 
cluding research and development 
costs. A coal-burning station of the 
same size could be built for about 
nine million dollars. Future stations 
will probably cost less but, says 
former U.S. Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission chairman Gordon Dean, in 



Report on the Atomy “it seems quite 
possible that atomic-power stations 
will always cost more to build than 
coal ones . . . because a nuclear re¬ 
actor is vastly more expensive than 
a coal furnace.” 

Why, then, bother with atomic 
energy at all? For the quickest 
answer let’s look at Britain. Britain 
has used up much of her best coal, 
and it is now possible to meet in¬ 
dustrial needs only by restricting 
non-industrial and export sales. 
Britain must use more power per 
factory worker in order to hold her 
place in world industry. Since 1948 
she has beenclectrifying 10,000farms 
a year and plans to accelerate the 
pace. 

Within the next 20 years Britain 

4 

will have difficulty in meeting in¬ 
creasing demands and may have to 
face a domestic shortage of some 
20 million tons a year if the present 
export level is maintained. Hence 
British leaders are being spurred by 
necessity to plan a gradual change¬ 
over to atomic power. “Its cost 
might eventually go below that of 
power from coal-fired stations,” says 
Sir John Cockroft, director of Brit¬ 
ain’s atomic-energy research, “but 
we will be very happy if we can 
produce power at no greater cost.” 

A tour through the plutonium- 
producing factory in Cumberland— 
similar in many ways to the new 
power station rising near it, save 
that its heat is blown away through 
towers instead of being used to 
make steam—impresses the visitor 
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Early in July, Sir John Cockroft, 
of the Atomic Energy Research Es¬ 
tablishment at Harwell, and a mem¬ 
ber of the recently formed United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Author¬ 
ity, said that even by the most pessi¬ 
mistic estimates Britain would soon 
produce electricity by atomic power 
at one penny a unit. The most pessi¬ 
mistic figure showed that the cost 
of nuclear power would be 30 per 
cent higher than that from coal. 

Addressing a scientific committee 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
he forecast a development period 
of about eight years to build and 
operate the first two British atomic 
power stations, and then to build 
and operate improved versions. 
After that, Britain should, if suc¬ 
cessful, be in a position to build 
nuclear power stations developing 
5,000 mega-watts of electrical 
energy. This could be achieved be¬ 
tween 1965 and 1970. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 
Fuel and Power, told the House of 
Commons on 9th July that, if 
atomic development progressed as 
quickly as there were grounds for 
hoping, the design and fjerhaps the 
construction of nuclear fx)wer sta¬ 
tions of an advanced type might be 
undertaken l>eforc i960. In prepara¬ 
tion for this possibility the British 
Electricity Authority are establishing 
a nuclear power branch in their en¬ 
gineering department, where atomic 
development will be vigorously 
pursued. 

with the eerie new problems in¬ 
volved in taming the*nuclear mon¬ 
ster. Much time is spent in donning 
protective outer garments and shoes 
and smearing the hands with a 
special cream before entering mildly 


radio-active areas; also in scrubbing 
when leaving, and being tested by 
Geiger counters equipped witn 
warning bells, so that if you picked 
up any “atomic bugs” you won’t 
take them with you. The big re¬ 
actors where atoms are split arc sur¬ 
rounded by 57,000 tons of concrete 
—otherwise all who work there 
would expire unpleasantly. The 
gravel used for this concrete must 
be tested to ensure that it has a low 
sodium content, in order to keep the 
shielding from getting too “hot.” 

The reactors arc composed of big 
rectangular piles of graphite blocks 
penetrated by horizontal holes into 
which the fuel (uranium slugs) is 
fed by remote-controlled tongs. 
Here flying neutrons, their speed 
moderated by the graphite, hit 
atoms of U-235, which split and 
give off neutrons to crack other 
atoms, setting up a chain reaction 
with end products of heat, pluto¬ 
nium in eyc-dropper quantities, and 
a variety of “hot” by-products. 

Beyond the reactors is a weird 
“swimming pool” whose radio¬ 
active waters glow purple at night. 
Spent uranium slugs, after they pass 
through the reactor, are pushed on 
subterranean tracks to the bottom 
of this pool, where the thick water 
barrier absorbs their radiations. 
After they have “cooled off,” they 
are passed through a series of diffi¬ 
cult and expensive chemical pro¬ 
cesses whereby the plutonium is 
.separated from a witches’ broth of 
atomic garbage. To call this stuff 
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mere poison would be flattery; 
some of it, if left lying about, would 
kill plants and animals in its vicinity 
after several centuries. 

Some of it, however, will find 
valuable uses. Radio-active stron¬ 
tium can be used in paint to make 
it night-glowing. Cesium makes 
plastics “jellify” and may some day 
sterilize foods so that they will keep 
without refrigeration. The unusable 
residue is sealed in tanks, encased 
in concrete and buried in remote 
“atomic graveyards.” 

France, like (ircat Britain, is con¬ 
fronted with dwindling coal reserves 
and increasing power needs. (In 
Great Britain, France and the 
United States, use of electric power 
has been doubling every decade.) At 
present, half of French power comes 
from coal and half from falling 
water. But all the usable rivers have 
been dammed, and most of the coal 
left is of p(jor quality. In emergen¬ 
cies, France has been fijrced to im¬ 
port ctj.il from the United States at 
$20 a ton. The only solution is a 
new .source of [lower. 

Dr. Franci.s Perrin, head ol the 
(vOmmissariatal’Energie Atomique, 
hopes that by i()66 he can turn out 
electric power that will compete 
in price with power made hv burn¬ 
ing expensive grades of imported 


coal. The power station under con¬ 
struction at Marcoule is scheduled 
to start operating in 1957, ^ 

second one should be ready in 1958. 

The final goal in peacetime power 
is the “breeder” reactor—already 
proved experimentally—which will 
create as much atomic fuel as it uses 
u[). As experts describe it, every 
five years or so the power station 
will turn out enough plutonium to 
stoke up a new plant of equal size, 
thus extending greatly the world’s 
supply of splittable atoms. 

The president of one big U.S. 
power company says: “I don’t know 
of any type of reactor power station 
that a private company would be 
justified in building entirely with its 
shareholders’ money today. Maybe 
in 25 years some significant percent¬ 
age of our power will come from the 
atom; no one knows.” An executive 
of another company predicts that all 
non atomic steam-generating devices 
will he obsolete by the year 2000, 
but thinks it impossible for private 
industry to [)av the rest.irch bill 
without Government help. 

In summary: it is likely that 
many pco[)le born in 1954 
matelv light their houses with 
at<jm-f)r(Kluced electricity-but they 
probably won’t notice much differ 
eiKC when they pav their bills. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT had been pestering his father for a ’54 model 
car. On a visit to the university, the father pointed out that most of the 
cars in a parking area were of ancient vintage. “But,” protested the hoy, 
“those cars belong to the dons.” 




By W. Maurice Ewing 

®€ ARLY in the morning of January the 2 oo-foot schooner 

Verna, carrying an eight-man oceanography expedition from Columbia 
University and a jj-man crew, was battling against high winds and moun¬ 
tainous seas 200 miles north of Bermuda. Suddenly four men were swept 
overboard. One of them was the leader of the expedition. Prof. W. 
Maurice Ewing, ^7, director of Columbia’s Lamont Geological Observa¬ 
tory and a world-famous oceanographer. During the next harrowing hour 
Professor Ewing’s life was almost snuffed out. Rescued at last, he was able 
to write this remarl{able letter the following day to his five children, who 


range in age from three to / 9. 

At sea, January 14, 1954 

My dear, dear children: 

I want to write to you about love 
—the love of God, the love of fam¬ 
ily, and the love of our friends and 
neighbours. I have tried to tell you 
before about the importance of iove, 
but probably I didn’t make it very 
clear. I know more clearly now, 
myself, what love can do, so maybe 
I can help you to understand better. 

Yesterday a big wave swept me 
into the sea, and I had to swim in 
a gale, with waves as high as our 
house, for a long, long time before 
the ship could come back and pick 
me up. It was your wonderful love 
for me that gave me the power to 
keep on swimming after all strength 
was gone. 

This is how it happened. We had 


had a hard trip, gales most of the 
time, and wc found that water came 
in badly through the deck-houses. 
Yesterday morning at seven I w'as 
on deck making my way to the 
chart-room, to find our position by 
use of the loran* set, when I noticed 
that four big drums of lubricating 
oil had broken loose and were slosh¬ 
ing around, Verna was pitching and 
rolling violently, and the drums 
were threatening to break in the 
after deckhouse, which might have 
let in enough water to sink the ship. 
Just then Uncle Jolmf and the first 
and second mates, C'.harles Wilkie 
and Mike Brown, came on deck. 
Together we started to secure the 
drums. 

We had just finished lashing the 

* Long-range aid to navigation (radar). 

t John Ewing, the writer's brother, who is on 
the staff of Lamont Geological Observatory. 
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last one when a terrible wave came. 
None of us saw it coming. Instantly 
we were covered with water and 
thrown about with the drums. I ex¬ 
pected every second to feel the ter¬ 
rible crash that would mean broken 
bones and a crushed body. 

Suddenly I realized that I had 
been thrown clear of the ship. I was 
a long time in coming up, and there 
was a lot of water in my lungs when 
1 reached the surface. They made 
that bubbly, rattly noise that a per¬ 
son with pneumonia makes when¬ 
ever he tries to take a deep breath. 

I saw that all four of us were in 
the water. Each of the mates had 
hold of one of the oil drums, which 
was giving considerable support, 
and Johnny was striking out to 
swim after the log line of the ship. 
I was sad to see this, because I knew 
it would be going so fast he could 
not hold on to it. I tried to swim to 
an oil drum, but mv clothes both¬ 
ered me so badly and I was so nearly 
drowned anyway that I quickly 
gave up and concentrated on trying 
to get my clothes ofT. 

I got a shoe off, and as it went I 
remember wondering how long it 
would take to get to the bottom, 
three miles down. Having photo¬ 
graphed and sampled the ocean bot¬ 
tom so much, I thought how silly 
the shoe would look sitting down 
there. Then the other shoe went. 
Now I was having a hard time get¬ 
ting my trousers off. They were 
hobbling me; I couldn’t .swim at 
all. 


Just then I heard a voice. It 
sounded quite near. It said, “Doc! 
Doc I Help I Help! Save me I” I got 
the trousers clear and looked. But 
everywhere there were mountainous 
waves, and I couldn’t see where the 
voice had come from. I couldn’t see 
anybody—^just those terribly high 
waves. 

I started getting my shin off. I 
was working very hard and just 
barely staying afloat. Then I heard 
the same voice cough, choke and 
groan. I looked around and couldn’t 
see anybody anywhere. And then it 
was quiet. I understood then that 
he had died, and that drowning was 
just the opposite of what I had al¬ 
ways imagined it would be. I had 
supposed that you got so tired that 
you just gave up, but it seemed clear 
that what happened was more like 
a sudden unexpected attack by a 
strangler. I think he was caught by 
a wave, got a lungful of water 
which made him cough, couldn’t 
control himself and quickly drown¬ 
ed. It turned out that this was 
Charles Wilkie, the first mate, a 
brave and fine young man. 

When I got mv .shirt off I could 
finallv size up the situation. For an 
in.stant I saw Verna ofl there about 
a mile awav. She had turned round 
and was headed for us. But in tho.se 
huge .seas, just as I would get 
squared for another h)ol;, a wave 
would break and roll me over and 
over and over. I wondered if I could 
possibly last until the ship got back. 

When she was about half wa\, she 
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ing gear had brok- ' 

cn down the day :. 


posed that it was 

got hold of the log ' - - - 

line but could not stand the speed— 
it burned his hands. So he swam to 
a ladder which he saw floating, got 
on to it, and was able to stav afloat 
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black and I 
•^v. .couldn’t see any- 

thing. 

a I guess you’d 
think that a per¬ 
son would be 
pretty much alone 
out there at a time 
hhe that. I wasn’t 

£7 " seemed as though 

all the good people 
I love and who love me were there, 
and were encouraging me. Then 
they all went away and just you 
children were there, and it seemed 


quite comfortably. 

Now the ship turned away. I 

couldn’t tell which wav the wind 

/ 

was, since everything was so con¬ 
fused, but I assumed that the skip¬ 
per had to turn round again and 
make a pass on another tack. I 
didn’t think I could last until Verna 
got back. 

Unable to swim am more, 1 


that I needed to come and do some¬ 
thing for my children. It seemed 
that all of you—Bill and Jerry and 
Hopie and Petie and Maggie—were 
about to drown, and 1 had to keep 
on swimming to save you. 

I’hen only little Maggie was there. 
1 couldn’t see Maggie, but I could 
hear her. She was calling just the 
wav she calls down the stairs when 


turned on my back to trv to float, 
and I tried to get my breathing go¬ 
ing the way you and I have often 
talked about; vou take a big breath 
and then hold it a long, long time 
so that you have lots of buovanev, 
and then blow it out quicklv and 
get another one. ikit my lungs were 
so full of water that I couldn’t hold 
my breath long, and ewery time I’d 
try to get a mouthful of air the 
waves would break over me and I’d 
swallow more water, and there 
wasn’t anybody that 1 could see 
around anywhere and then it went 


she hears mv voice when I come 
home at night. Over and over she 
said, “Daddy, Daddy, my Daddy, 
come, Daddv, come! ’’ 

You must alw'ays remember that, 
childien, alwavs. Remember that 
Maggie s love was stronger than all 
those tremcnd('us, terrifying waves. 
Even though they’d break over me 
and roll me over and over, still 
Maggie’s love w'as stronger. And 
just when 1 had forgotten about 
everything but Maggie—I was try¬ 
ing to come to her—1 heard a nice 
clear voice right close to me. 
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“Doc,” it said, “I could hold on 
t to this barrel easier if you’d take 
hold of the other end.” 

Here was Mike Brown, holding 
on to one end of a drum of oil! 
The drum came right up to me and 
I took hold of it. It was then worlds 
easier for me, and easier for him, A 
drum of oil with one man holding 
each end balances like a see-saw. 

I could sec the ship now—she was 
coming towards us. Captain (jould 
had gone aloft to keep us in sight, 
and Captain McMurry was at the 
wheel. We couldn’t have been in 
better hands. Somebody threw a 
heaving line and Mike got it. He 
held on to the line with one hand 
and on to the barrel with the other 
and let them pull us to the ship. 

The ship was rolling terribly, and 
I was so weak 1 couldn’t lift a hand. 
On one of Veniij’s deep rolls, Mike 
got his arms over the rail and 
climbed aboard. Hut that roll 
knocked me far under. I saw a rope 
right beside me just as I went down, 
and I got hold of it. I thought I’d 
never come up, but when I did I 
still had hold of the rope. And then 
on Vemu's next roll the mer. caught 
me by the arms. I don't remember 
anything more for a long while, 
until I woke up in a hunk under a 
pile of blankets. 

Now it’s the next day and I'm 
awfully thankful to be alive. I have 
learned that the steering gear Irnrkc 


down just as the men threw the 
heaving line to us. If it had hap¬ 
pened sooner I could not have been 
saved. Uncle Johnny is well. His leg 
was banged up some, but no bones 
broken, Mike Brown is well. He 
was able to stand his watch within 
a few hours! I’m still a bit crippled 
up in my left side; I gue.ss I’m a 
little too old for such heavy swim- 
ming. We’ll get to Bermuda tonight 
and the doctors can fix me up. 

There are lessons wc can learn 
from this ex|xfriencc. As a scientist 
I naturally think first of physical 
things. Wc must all learn to swim 
well, and wc must avoid had habits 
that weaken our bodies. But 1 know, 
too, that something more than the 
merely physical was involved in 
my being able to survive. 

W'e must remember about love. 
The hn'c that you children, your 
mother and I have for each other 
gave me the strength to keep alloat 
long after I was exhausted. Your 
love—little Maggie calling to me— 
was stronger than those terrible 
waves. Cod’s love brought Mike 
Brown and the oil drum to me at 
the last, and brought the ship to us 
heif)rc the steering gear broke down 
again. Wc may not be able to under¬ 
stand fully the pow'cr ot love, but it 
i.-^ very real, and i.s one of the most 
important things in the world. 

My love to you all. 

Dad. 


AOK: When you begin to exchange your emotion.s for 

symptoms. 




By Barbara Ward 


T his is a time of strain and crit¬ 
icism between America and its 
allies. Every traveller returning 
to the United States from Europe 
reports an increase in anti-American 
feeling. In Asia it is combined with 
traditional anti-Western sentiments. 
Throughout the world it is tirelessly 
exploited by Communist propa¬ 
ganda. 

No nation can expect to be com¬ 
pletely immune to criticism; not to 
be loved is one of the penalties of 
power. What is disturbing, how¬ 
ever, is that present criticism seems 
to go beyond facts and incidents to 
an indiscriminate condemnation of 
all things American. 

Critics do not .say, “A policy of 
atomic retaliation is ill-judged.” 
7 ’hey say, ‘‘Americans are warmon¬ 
gers.” They do not say, “Some loud 
voices in America advocate the with¬ 
drawal of America from alliances.” 
They say, “Americans arc isolation¬ 
ist.” And one general conviction 
that seems to prevail is that the 
fundamental attitudes of American 
life are materialist and lacking in 
finer values. 


An authority on economics and 
international affairs reports 
some heartening findings after 
three months of travel across 
America 


Many of the concrete criticisms 
of various aspects of the American 
scene are justified. The problem is 
to prevent genuine criticism from 
degenerating into an indictment of 
a whole people. 

The best antidote to this danger 
lies in going out to see the Ameri¬ 
cans themselves. My husband and 1 
have just made such a journey. We 
left England—and secondhand in¬ 
formation—and for three months 
travelled across America, visiting 
major development projects and en¬ 
countering a varied cross section of 
the people. 

Wherever we went, wherever we 
talked—with engineers, professors, 
businessmen, men on tractors, the 
boy in the lift, the porter on the 
train—we found no trace of war¬ 
mongering. We did not get the im¬ 
pression that Americans would not 
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be ready to stop Communism’s 
spread by force. But this fact did 
not alter their profound conviction 
that, with the coming of atomic 
weapons, general war has ceased to 
be a rational instrument of policy. 

We saw with new force a con¬ 
trast which left-wing critics in Eu¬ 
rope, who attack American aggres¬ 
sion while showing unlimited toler¬ 
ance of Communist arrogance, 
might do well to consider. Only bv 
visiting America and moving over 
the whole breadth of the great con¬ 
tinent can one fullv grasp how 
much the average American has to 
lose by being involved in w»r. The 
insanitv of war for him is under 

j 

lined by the sanitv of his own wav 
of life. 

From Westport, (k)nnect)cut, to 
Bethesda, Maryland; from Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, to Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; from Denver, ('olorado, tt) 
Portland, Oregon, there was a uni¬ 
form pattern—the home and the 
family, with house and garden to 


lose, with love to lose and 
achievement and leisure 
and fun. Nor did we see 
this as a simple pattern of 
security. America is not 
vet a fixed and settled 

j 

land. Out on the Col¬ 
umbia Basin project we 
found young farmers in 
tents and trailers, the trac¬ 
tor purchased before the 
home, and the irrigated 
fields beginning to stretch 
out round a family base 
almost as primitive as the cabin of 
pioneers in the days of rifle and axe. 

The great enterprises and the 
small go forward together. Two 

days after we had looked at the tall 

_ 

silver chimneys at Kingston, Ten¬ 
nessee, where the largest thermal 
power-house in the world is being 
constructed, we met the elderly 
taxi-driver who was giving up his 
job and taking his savings with him 
to ('alifornia to finance his son, a 
garage mechanic, in setting up a 
small machine shop of his own. 

Even without such daily evidence 
of scope and opportunity, the simple 
physical scale of the continent im¬ 
presses on the visitor the stupidity 
of seeing in the United States an 
“imperialist'’ or expansionist power. 
The typical colonizers of the past— 
Portugue.se, Dutch, British—were 
maritime peoples within cramj)ed 
frontiers. Russia with its drive for 
warm-water ports, China with its 
pressure of population—they, too, 
have .1 physical spur to expansive 
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policies. But in America, this em¬ 
pire in itself, this broad land where 
every climate meets, where spring 
can follow the traveller (as it fol¬ 
lowed us) for a full three months 
from south to north, yet never bring 
a tree to leaf that does not grow on 
American soil—here there is space 
enough and bounty enough for a 
man to stay at home and never in 
a whole lifetime exhaust one tiny 
part of all the opportunities of his 
native land. 

Is the opposite criticism, then, 
justified? Are Americans turning in 
upon themselves and allowing an 
almost neurotic concern with inter¬ 
nal subversion to do duty for a 
genuine policy of containing and 
holding Communism abroad? 

We found very little “isolation¬ 
ism but a great sense of uncer¬ 
tainty and concern. Memories crowd 
in from every stage of our journey 
—a Chicago meeting over the mean¬ 
ing and justification of India’s policy 
of neutrality; a convention at Den 
ver of a powerful women’s organ¬ 
ization devoting half its programme 
to foreign trade; a mountain-state 
university opening a week's study 
course on international problems, 
the student chairman declaring 
with youthful conviction: “We 
have to study these problems be¬ 
cause our world is so small and 
they affect all of us now.’’ 

On the other facet of America’s 
supposed isolationism—the criticism 
abroad that the pursuit cf a domes¬ 
tic Communist scaj^egoat has wid- 


cned into a genuine danger to civil ; 
liberty itself: again and again we 
heard such abuses denounced in the 
strongest terms, by ordinary citi¬ 
zens, precisely as a danger to the 
nation’s traditions of freedom. In 
the long run, critics abroad will 
perhaps be confounded to discover 
that a deepened awareness of the 
meaning of liberty—quite as much 
as any present abuse—will prove a 
significant feature of America in the 
’50s. 

As to the branding of American 
society as “materialist,’’ lacking in 
culture, expanding its body and los¬ 
ing its soul: to be concerned with 
material things is not of itself a sign 
that culture is lacking. On the con¬ 
trary, a large proportion of the 
measurements of culture are based 
on material objects—architecture, 
furniture, materials, pottery. In the 
past, however, culture rested on the 
material choices of the few. Our 
own culture has brought a comfort¬ 
able margin to the many. They are 
beginning to set the tone of society. 

Can anyone doubt that in the core 

j 

of that society, the American home, 
the effort to improve, to simplify, 
to make more lx:autiful and more 
functional docs not amount to what 
would be called, if prejudice were 
ies.s, a cultural effort? Again and 
again we found that the long-saved- 
up'for “doing over’’ of the living- 
room had produced new effects of 
space and light and colour; or that 
the kitchen had become the clean, 
convenient, shining workplace of 
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the whole family. And the design 
and spacing of new houses and flats 
in the United States arc, in our 
judgment, incomparably the best in 
the English-speaking world. 

For so many people abroad the 
American way of life appears to 
have come down in some vast cor¬ 
nucopia from heaven. What is not 
measured is the steadiness and the 
intensiveness of the work which 
sustains it all—from the consuming 
drive of the senior executive to the 
14-hour days of the taximan work¬ 
ing to buy his own cab; above all, 
to the speed and rhvthm in work of 
that dynamo of controlled energv, 
the American housewife, whose 
meals we ate, whose gardens we 
walked in, whose handiwork, from 
“Junior’s” overalls to the net cur¬ 
tains in the guest bedroom, we saw 
on every side. 

If work—disciplined, steady work 
—is “materialism,” then certainly 
the Americans are materialists. But 
it is the oldest wisdom of Europe 
that “to work is to pray.” 

Nor is prayer itself irrelevant. The 
fact of a religious revival in America 
cannot be gainsaid. New churches 
were rising in the towns and coun¬ 
tryside wherever we went. The re¬ 
vival of churchgoing, the strength 
cning of parochial activities—of 
Sunday schools, of clubs and socie¬ 
ties—can help to revive the social 
fabric of an overgrown society. It is 
significant that it is just these activi¬ 
ties of the Christian communities 


that Hitler and Soviet Russia at¬ 
tempted most vigorously to destroy. 
When neighbour meets neighbour 
within the loyalty of his religious 
faith, he strengthens a bond which 
no government, no political author¬ 
ity, can break. 

We had the impression that 
quietly, in many places in America, 
a stronger sense of neighbourhood, 
of community was making itself 
felt. This, surely, has little to do 
with “materialism.” On the con¬ 
trary, it is the final defence which 
materialist dictatorships seek at all 
costs to destroy. 

It is this deep sense of the re¬ 
serves available to American society 
that we carry away as our most pro¬ 
found impression from our journey. 

If this depth of goodness and re¬ 
sponsibility is not more apparent 
abroad, it is perhaps because the 
American people, so vast, so diverse, 
so basically unregimented, cannot 
give full expre.ssion to their poten¬ 
tial greatness unless they are given 
clear notes of confidence ^md leader¬ 
ship. instead of the present babel of 
voices advexiating contradictory at¬ 
titudes and policies. If the lead is 
given—the lead of confidence and 
generosity, of magnanimity and 
courage—there need be no doubt 
that America, out of the sum of its 
individual citizens’ endurance and 
responsibility, will once again, as a 
nation, confound its critics and, in 
the same measure, confirm its 
friends. 



J/ie Qood 
yitighbour 

Condensed from a leading article in 
the Manchester Guardian 

HERE is a story of the American 
senator who had been dozing 
before a roll-call vote, and when his 
name was called he stood up and 
shouted in a clear voice, “Not 
guilty.” Perhaps certain of the 
senators have a good deal on their 
consciences; hut may they not have 
legitimate ground for feeling that 
all America’s hard work in the in¬ 
terests of the outside world earns 
her little or no appreciation? May 
they and their constituents not ask 
themselves whether it is really 
worth trying to help foreigners 
thousands of miles away when all 
they get in return is a hearty kick 
ing? 

A recent (lallup poll conducted 
l>y the News Chronicle showed that 
40 per cent of the people answering 
it disapproved of the role now being 
played by the United States in world 
affairs, 37 per cent approved, and 
23 per cent were uncertain. Of 
course there is conjfolation in the 
answers on Russia’s role in the 
world, of which only six per cent 
approved and 74 per cent disap¬ 
proved. But that is poor consolation 


for a country which we might be ; 
expected to count as our first ally 
and foremost friend. 

I’hree things stand out in the r 61 e 
played by the United States in 
world affairs since -the war. 

First, the United States has done 
more than any other country to 
guarantee peace in the world. 

Secondly, America remains the 
foremost country in the world, 
who.se ideal, in the words of its Con¬ 
stitution, is to “promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our pos¬ 
terity.” 

Thirdly, the United States has 
done more than any country in the 
world to secure the health, prosper¬ 
ity and welfare of others. 

Proof of the first point lies in 
American hcl[) which saved Greece 
from falling to rebellion, in the 
swift reaction to the Berlin blockade 
and the saving of that city from 
being strangled by Communist pres¬ 
sure, in the guarantee given through 
the North Atlantic Treaty to Wes¬ 
tern Europe and the backing of that 
treaty with the troops and aircraft 
now stationed in Europe, and in the 
American rcsi.stance to aggression 
in Korea. 

The list is dull through familiar¬ 
ity. Hut is it not sometimes forgot¬ 
ten? And do we not sometimes too 
easily assume that because the 
United States did these things she 
w'as bound to do them anyway? 

The assumption is false. 
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It would have been easy for the 
Americans to retire to their prairies, 
as they did after the first world war, 
and there forget about all the tor¬ 
ments and troubles in the distant 
continents of Europe and Asia. Or 
it would have been easy for them 
to “go it alone.” But they did 
neither. America has sought con- 
scicntiously“if at times rather im¬ 
patiently—to do her duty in the 
world and to stand by her friends 
and allies. 

If they forget it they will do so at 
their own peril. There is a real risk 
that the apathy, ingratitude and un¬ 
thinking criticism of other countries 
will turn Americans inwards again 
upon thcmselyes. They arc disillu¬ 
sioned because so often the presence 
of American troops in Germany and 
France and other foreign places is 
treated as if it were solely a policy 
of American self-interest. 

They are disillusioned because 
the Americans in Korea were left to 
fight almost the whole war on be¬ 
half of the United Nations unsup¬ 
ported by other members. (It will 
consequently be hard for any 
American Administration again 


to intervene on behalf of others.) 

They are disillusioned because 
the world seems to think that the 
Marshall Plan and Point Four were 
merely designed to give America 
control of new markets. As a result 
there is strong resistance now to any 
further programmes of foreign aid, 
however urgent the need. 

They are disillusioned because 
they set out after the war to help 
the world to its feet, and yet nobody 
seems to like them. 

One day they may take the critics 
at their word and go home, back to 
America and back to isolation. That 
would be a catastrophic day for 
Western Europe and many other 
places where liberty still matters. 
Let us hope it does not come: and 
let us be careful not to hasten its 
arrival. 

There are many valid grounds for 
criticizing American policy and 
American methods, and for alarm 
over the apparent tarnishing of 
America’s own ideals. But the broad 
soundness, honesty of purpose and 
w'orth of the role America has been 
playing in world affairs ought not 
to be in doubt. 


Larceny on a Larf( 

J. YOUNG MARRiti) couplc who had just settled down in their new home 
got a pleasant surprise in their post one morning—a couplc of tickets 
to one of the best shows in town. But the donor had omitted to send his 
name, and for the rest of the day the question was: “Wonder who it 
was.?” 

They enjoyed the show; but when they reached home, they found that 
all their wedding presents had been taken. There was a note from the 
burglar, saying; “Now you know.” 



Because of the persistence and ingenuity of one man a huge new 
industry is rising in the worn-out” Mesabi Range 


The Professor’s 
Crazy Dream Comes True 

By Hartzell Spence 


OR YEARS a stubborn pro¬ 
fessor at the University of 
Minnesota has cried alarm 
that the United States’ lush deposits 
of iron ore are fast diminishing, and 
that a new source must be devel¬ 
oped. Because of his almost single- 
handed persistence a vast new iron 
industry is rising today on the 
shores of Lake Superior. 

The economy and 
security of the 
United States are 
pegged to steel. Steel 
in turn has been 75 
per cent dependent 
on the fabulous iron 
riches ot the Mesabi 
Range in Minne.sota 
and adjacent de])os- 
its along Lake Su¬ 
perior. When war 
and post-war expan-, 
si on wolfed 100 mil¬ 
lion tons of ore a 
vear, the depletion 
of U.S. resources 


ceased to be merely a future anxiety. 
Todav Minnesota’s high-grade ores 
which are clo.se enough to the sur¬ 
face to be mined by cheap open-pit 
methods total not quite 717 million 
tons, and there are only 237 million 
tons below ground. At the present 
rate of shipment the open pits will 
be exhausted in eight years. 

Professor Eflward Wilson Davis, 
a wiry, deceptively 
mi Id-looking metal¬ 
lurgical engineer, 
anticipated all this, 
as (lid many others. 
But he altjne had a 
.scheme for prolong¬ 
ing U.S. iron-ore re¬ 
sources — and now 
the steel industry is 
planning to invest 
1,250 million dollars 
in his dream. That 
dream is the utiliza¬ 
tion of taconite. 

Taconite, an iron¬ 
bearing rock, is one 
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of the hardest substances known. 
Early prospectors in the Mesabi 
swore there was nothing tougher 
than taconite except old miners. 
Steam shovels which lifted it wore 
out a set of teeth every seven hours. 
Diamond drills could cut blast-holes 
through it at only ten inches an 
hour. 

Taconite is about 25 per cent 
pure magnetic-iron particles. The 
entire Mesabi Range is covered with 
a layer of it 175 to 300 feet deep. 
Davis describes the Mesabi as a slice 
of raisin cake no miles long, an 
average two miles wide and several 
hundred feet deep. I'he raisins are 
the deposits of high-grade shipping 
ores, about 50 per cent iron, many 
of which have been skimmed off 
and sent to the steel-making furnaces 
along Lake Erie. The rest of the 
cake is taconite, until recently left 
alone. 

Today three steel companies are 
producing more than a million tons 
of taconite concentrates each year 
from the Mesabi. This will be vastly 
increased in the years ahead. The 
new source of native ore will pro¬ 
duce a third of America’s steel 
needs for centuries. 

To accommodate this giant enter¬ 
prise, four new ^.ities are being 
hacked out of the wilderness of 
northern Minnesota. Silver Bav, 
on Lake Superior, was a rocky hill¬ 
side 18 months ago; bv the end of 
last June, it had 300 houses up and 
tenanted, and as many more under 
way. Babbitt, recently a potato farm. 


has completed almost one quarter 
of the 1,150 houses contracted for. 
Sites for two other towns are being 
bulldozed. Because the climate is 
blustery cold six months of the year, 
every house has indoor recreation 
space, and some have automatic 
clothes dryers. 

This boom is exactly what Pro¬ 
fessor Davis predicted in a 1956 
speech to residents of the Mesabi 
Range. He had been advocating 
taconite .since 1912 when, newly 
graduated from an electrical engin¬ 
eering course, he went to the' Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota to teach 
mathematics. There he met John G. 
Williams, a governor of the univer¬ 
sity, who owned large tracts of tacon¬ 
ite lands and sought a use for them. 
He asked Davis to experiment. 

Here a madcap scheme of Davis’s 
youth came into good use. He had 
always been an amateur inventor, 
and as a boy he had tried to extract 
butterfat directly from the family 
cow by magnetic separation, hoping 
thus to save himself the chores of 
milking and churning. The cow 
kicked him sillv. Now he tried 
the idea on taconite, in an attempt 
to achieve magnetic separation of 
iron from the finely-ground rock. 
By 1915 he had perfected the mag¬ 
netic .separator which is the crux of 
today’s immense industry. 

'Fhen came a fiasco which set 
back taconite development for years. 
A Wall Street syndicate which had 
made a fortune salvaging low-grade 
copper ores in Utah borrowed Davis 
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to help to build a taconite concen¬ 
trate factory at the Babbitt mine on 
the Mesabi. The project was prema¬ 
ture, Davis had learned how to 
grind taconite, but not how to han¬ 
dle the dust-fine particles. They 
blew off railway trucks; they spir¬ 
alled up the smokestack at the blast 
furnace. When the price of steel 
dropped after the first world war 
the project was abandoned. 

Galled by this failure, Davis at¬ 
tacked the problem of costs. One of 
the most expensive steps was the 
drilling of dynamite holes in the ore 
body. Davis recalled that the In¬ 
dians had flaked off taconite for ar¬ 
rowheads by building a fire over the 
rock; under heat, chips separated 
through expansion. He suggested a 
projection of this method to a mine 
operator who in turn encouraged a 
c<jmpany to develop a liquid oxygen 
and kerosene torch. This machine 
quicklv melted its way through the 
HK'k. Davis also devised a new 
crusher that smashed the chunks of 
taconite at half the former cost. 

Next he found a method that 
was more practical than his first 
idea of wetting down the ct)ncen- 
traie and shipping it as a muddy 
mass. He discovered that the wet 
concentrate would roll up like a 
snowball, so he built a mill which 
rolled marbles onc-helf to three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter and 
dropped them into a hopper. How¬ 
ever, when the balls dried, they 
crumbled again to.dust. Many dis¬ 
appointments later, Davis devclop- 


ed a process for heating the pellets 
to 2,400 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
made them as hard as rock yet in¬ 
stantly reducible in a blast furnace. 

Then he tailor-made his marbles 
to fit the blast foreman’s ideal re¬ 
quirements: 64-5 per cent pure iron; 
8*5 per cent silica to create just 
enough flux; no sulphur, titanium 
or other unwelcome impurities; no 
waste. Now he had what seemed a 
perfect product. But the big steel 
companies refused to become inter¬ 
ested. Minnesota’s iron-ore taxes 
were exorbitant, they said, and they 
had no interest in taconite mining. 

Davis spent the next few years 
patiently persuading Minnesota 
leaders to reduce the taxes on tacon¬ 
ite, with ultimate success. In 1943 
he demonstrated his process to re¬ 
presentatives of i3 companies, and 
proved that pig iron could be made 
from taconite at a competitive price. 

This got results. Several big ex¬ 
perimental companies were formed. 
It was another five vears before all 
the production snags were elimin¬ 
ated. But by 1948 it had been 
demonstrated that taconite was 
econoni ica 11 y prohtable. 

At 66 Davis is a vigorous dynamo 
who c.in paddle 22 miles across a 
(Canadian lake to his summer cot¬ 
tage. He has proposed a scheme to 
utilize atomic power, in the event 
of another war, to blow the top 
from Minnesota’s sources of under^ 
ground shipping ores so that the im¬ 
prisoned 237 million tons would be 
available as a defence stock pile. 



The world-famous writer whose own life was 
perhaps his most amazing story 



“"XTo TALENT, only genius,” was tale of unselfish love wherein a wife 
IN one phrase used to de- sells her tresses to buy a chain for 
scribe the magic gift of O. Henry, her husband’s watch, and he, mean 
whose warm and poignant stories while, has pawned his watch to buy 
delighted millions t)f readers in the combs for her beautiful long hair, 
days when they were pouring in Here was the surprise ending, the 
profusion from his fertile mind to ‘‘O. Henry twist” that was an 
win firm place among the minor essential part of almost every tale he 
classics of the English language. wrote. 

‘‘Lie down thereon the sofa,” O. O. Henry was one of the most 

Henry commanded Lindsey Deni- popular figures of his day. Devotees 

son, a friend who had dropped in of his stories ranged from cab 
for a chat. “Have to have a story drivers and waitresses to Rudyard 
done this afternoon. I’ve thought of Kipling, who knew how to tell a 
an idea, but I need a living model, story, too. Yet no one really knew 
I am going to write about you and him. He dreaded public appear- 
your wife. I’ve never met her, but 1 ances. Beneath his natural geniality 
think that you two are the kind that was a core of reticence which baffled 
would make sacrifices for each even his most intimate friends, 
other. Now stay on the sofa and His real name was William 

don’t interrupt.” Sydney Porter. He was solidly built, 

Thus he wrote in three hours with massive shoulders and some- 
The Gift of the Magi —a ChrisStmas what heavy features. To an inter- 
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viewer he suggested: “Just say I 
look like a healthy butcher.” 

This “healthy butcher” was one 
of the most sensitive and imagin¬ 
ative of men. There was an Ariel- 
like lightness about his writing, a 
warm humanity, a pervasive toler¬ 
ance and a never-failing glint of 
humour. Most of his 250 short 
stories he wrote in the eight-year 
period that he lived in New York— 
from 1902 to his death in 1910. All 
the life about him was his work¬ 
shop; he wrote of clubmen, cab¬ 
men, thieves, policemen, touts, 
shopgirls, cashiers, tramps, actors, 
typists. “Every phase of human 
emotion is a basis for a piece of 
fiction,” he once said. 

In The Cop and the Anthem, 
Soapy, a park-bench vagabond, tries 
to get himself arrested and sent to 
the warm winter haven of the work 
house. He refuses to pay for a res 
taurant meal, steals an umbrella, 
breaks a window, accosts a woman 
—but somehow the police ignore 
him. Then he pauses before a 
church, hears the solemn organ 
tones of an anthem and is moved. 
He will start afresh, get a job, lead 
a worthwhile life. ... At this point 
a policeman lays a hand on him. He 
is a vagrant. “Three months,” says 
the magistrate next morning. 

Many of O. Henryks stories con¬ 
cerned the underpaid white-collar 
workers dreaming their dreams in 
tawdry furnished rooms. One of his 
most famous and most tragic. The 
Furnished Room, concerns a young 


ip 

man who goes to New York in 
quest of his fiancee who had left 
home in search of a stage career. He 
rings doorbells of the theatrical 
boarding-houses, and finally, in 
despair, he takes a room in one of 
those mouldy nondescript places. 
Alone in the room, he is suddenly 
overpowered by a strong odour of 
mignonette—^the girl’s favourite 
perfume. Frantically he searches 
for a clue and asks the landlady if 
the girl he describes has been there. 
The answer is no. He turns on the 
gas. In another r(K)m his landlady 
and a neighbour discuss the young 
girl who died in that room a week 
earlier under similar circumstances. 

His early stories did not bring 
him much money. For one, he got 
$17. Munseys Magazine paid $36 
for another. During a period of 53 
weeks without a break he supplied 
the New York World with a story 
a week at $100 each. 

The constant flagellation of the 
brain for so many inventions must 
have been terrific. But what really 
troubled him was the physical task 
of writing them down by hand. 
Witter Bynner, on the staff of 
McClure’s, would come to him for 
a promised story. “It’s all written,” 
said the author. 

“Then may I have the copy?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that it is down 
on papci, but”—pointing to his 
head—“it’s all here.” Then he 
would tell the story in detail, and 
only on urging would he sit down 
and sadly write it. 
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He rarely handed in his stories on 
time. A tale which had been paid 
for in advance bv one editor he 
would sell to another because he 
needed money at once. He gave one 
story to an agent to he sold. 

“He owes me four stories al¬ 
ready!” exclaimed the first editor 

j 

she approached. She visited editor 
after editor, all made similar com¬ 
plaints. She then phoned to tell O. 
Henry it was no use. 

“Don’t let that worrv you,” he 
answered gently. “I made it into a 
Christmas story, and I’ve just sold it 
myself to the Herald." 

Those of us who knew him attri¬ 
buted at least part of his parado.xical 
nature to the bitter .secret we 
learned he harboured: he was an 
ex-convict and had served a term in 
the Federal Penitentiary at Cx>lum- 
bus, Ohio. The experience had 
seared and humiliated him. It 
seemed to account for his reticence 
and his u.se of a pseudonym. 

Not one of us had the courage to 
suggest the simple confes.sion that 
would have liberated him from his 
self-imposed burden. He never 
allowed talk to become per.sonal; he 
never asked personal questions lest 
he should have to answer in kind. 
His “ secret” became a prison quite 
as limiting as the walls of the peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Despite this inner wall of reti¬ 
cence, O. Henry’s company was de¬ 
lightful. He seemed always ready to 
relax, always ready to walk across 
the street from his habitat, the 


Hotel Caledonia, to a spot where a 
Dixie barman knew how to mix a 
fragrant julep. On one such excur¬ 
sion I recall asking him with youth¬ 
ful naivete the secret of writing 
short stories. 

“It’s simple,” he said jocularly. 
“Just think of your ending and 
write your story up to it.” Many of 
his own stories seem to have been 
written in that fashion. He never 
re-wrote. He would finish the last 
page of a story and, apparently 
without reading what he had writ¬ 
ten, put the manuscript in an en¬ 
velope and seal it. “Rule one,” he 
said, “is write stories that please 
your.self. There is no rule two.” 

William Sydney Porter had gone 
to Texas for his health in 1882, 
.some IQ years after he was born in 
OreeiKsboro, North Carolina. He 
took eagerly to the West and ranch 
life. Later he worked as a clerk in 
the Texas Land Office, fell in love 
with a charming girl in Austin, 
Athol Estes, and eloped with her. 
After the birth of his daughter 
Margaret, he took a job as teller in 
the First National Hank of Austin. 
On the side he tried his hand at 
publishing a .small vi/eekly, The 
Rolling Stone. 

7 ’he bank was run with a laxity 
which, however honest and even 
sentimental, was quite sufficient to 
justify the irritation of the bank 
examiner. Porter once hunted two 
days for a .shortage, only to be told 
by one of the bank’s officers that he 
had taken $100 and forgotten to file 



a slip. When irregularities were 
found in Porter’s books, the offi¬ 
cers, knowing their own ways, re¬ 
fused to prosecute and made up the 
shortage. 

Porter left the bank and worked 
for nearly a year on the Houston 
Post. However, in July 1896, just as 
he was getting a reputation as a 
clever newspaperman, he was 
ordered bv federal authorities to re- 
turn to Austin to stand trial on an 
indictment charging him with em¬ 
bezzling three sums totalling $1,153 
and 68 cents. The last item, $299 
and 60 cents was, according to the 
indictments, taken on a date when 
Porter had been out of the bank 
several months! 

But instead of going directly to 
Austin, Porter fled to Central 
America. He urged his wife to join 
him, but she could not. She was in 
an advanced stage of tuberculosis, 
and died shortly afterwards. 

Porter returned to the United 
States, stood trial and was convicted 
on February 17, 1898. According to 
one biographer, the foreman of the 
grand jury that had found the in¬ 
dictment later said: “O. Henry 
was an innocent man, and if 1 had 
known then what I know now, 1 
should never have voted against 
him.” The fact that Porter had fled 
counted heavily against him. He 
gave his lawyer no help, and main¬ 
tained an almost aloof silence 
throughout the trial. 

In April 1898 he began to .serve 
his term. Dr. John M. Thomas, 


chief medical officer of the Ohio 
Penitentiary, said that O. Henry 
once told him, “1 never .stole a 
thing in my life. I was sent here for 
embezzling bank funds, not one 
cent of which I ever took. Someone 
else got it all.” 

The young man of 36 who en¬ 
tered the penitentiary had been 
clever with his pen, but something 
of a jack-of-all-tradcs, an adven¬ 
turer. The man of nearly 40 who 
came out wa.s an indefatigable 
worker, an accomplished writer. 
His stories were publi.shed as early 
as his second year of imprisonment., 
d'he name of O. Henry he sup¬ 
posedly adopted from Orrin Henry, 
captain of the prison guards. 

One famous storv, A Retrieved 
Reformation, which probably had 
its origin in this period, concerns 
Jimmy Valentine, debonair, expert 
cracksman who pulls a few more 
“jobs” after he leaves pri.son—until 
he meets the girl of his dreams. 
Then he goes straight and becomes 
a businessman. He is soon to marry 
the girl when her young niece .shuts 
a little friend in a bank vault. Turn¬ 
ing his back on love, freedom and a 
ro.sy future, Jimmy opens the vault 
and releases the child. The detective 
who has been on Jimmy’s trail is 
too moved to make the arrest. 

Later a successful dramatization 
called Alias jimmy Valentine was 
presented on P>roadway by George 
Tyler. The producer had urged O. 
Henry to do the dramatization him¬ 
self. It was useless. Tyler finally 
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,paid him $500 for the dramatic 
rights, and Paul Armstrong did the 
script, realizing more than $100,000 
for his work. 

When a friend asked whether he 
did not regret parting with the 
rights for a pittance, O. Henry re¬ 
plied: “Not at all. When a dramat¬ 
ist puts a kick into one of my stories 
and gets his money back I am 
tickled along my entire vertebne.” 

Once released from prison, O. 
Henry started to fire his stories at 
all the popular magazines from his 
new home, New York—Hagdad- 
on-the-Subway, as he called it. 

As his fame rapidly grew, the 
demands upon him began to affect 
his health. Nevertheless he married 
his boyhood friend, Sara L. C'ole- 
man of Asheville, North Carolina, 
in 1907. 

His income at this time must 
have run well into five figures, but 
he simply did not know how to hu.s- 
band his resources. His generosity 
to derelicts was proverliial. 

In the spring of 1908 he appeared 
to be at both the height of his fame 
and the depth of his misery. He no 
longer looked like a healthy butcher, 
1 once suggested to him gingerly 
—one always had to be chary of 
personal advice—“Why don't you 
work in the country for a while?” 

He shook his head. “I’m too tired 
to start making myself over.” Then 
with his whimsical smile he said: 
“Besides, how can a man write 
without the music of the Elevated ?” 
During the last year of his life 


his health failed rapidly. He went to 
Asheville to recuperate. Tyler ad¬ 
vanced him something like $1,200 
on a prospective play, but that play 
was never written. O. Henry no 
sooner returned to New York than 
he contracted pneumonia. 

The current of life was running 
low. In his 47 years he had lived 
many lives. His last story, left un¬ 
finished, was published post¬ 
humously as The Dream. He him- 
self had dreamed it in the brief doze 
of a sick man. A felon convicted of 
slaying his sweetheart is awaiting 
execution. While numbed with the 
horror of being strapped to the elec¬ 
tric chair, he .sees in a dream-vision 
a country cottage. There is a 
woman and a little child. He speaks 
to them and finds they are his own 
wife and child—his home. Someone 
has terribly, irretrievably blundered. 
The trial, the conviction, the sen¬ 
tence—all a dream. He kis.ses his 
wife and child. Here is reality. , . . 
At a sign from the warden the cur¬ 
rent is turned on. The condemned 
man had dreamed the wrung dream. 

Thus, two weeks Ix'fore his death 
his own subconscious pictures for 
O. Henry what his spirit had 
longed for but alwavs missed— 
simple uncomplicated happiness. 

He was in the Caledonia, his old 
working apartment, when he was 
fatally stricken. Two days later, 
June 5, 1910, he said to the nurse: 
“Pull up the blinds—I’m afraid to 
go home in the dark.” 

And thus he passed away. 



A spectacular demonstration of 
combined British and American enterprise 


FAWLEY- 

Triuniph 
of Teamwor k 



FH George Kent 



J N THE AUTUMN of 1948 3 man 
mountain named Hob C^ole— 
height, 6 feet 5 inches; weight, 20 
stone—arrived in England to build 
a massive oil rcfincrv for Esso 
Petroleum, at Fawlcy, near South¬ 
ampton. It was the largest single- 
unit oil rcfincrv to be constructed at 
one time anywhere. In a spectacular 
performance that electrified British 
industry, C'ole completed the job six 
months ahead of schedule. F 4 c used 
no new tricks or techniques. Only 
one thing was a novelty : an Arneri 
can directing the job using British 
labour, 

British engineers who had visited 
the United States had been im¬ 
pressed by the spirit of the Ameri¬ 
can worker. He was* co-operative, 
progressive and ambitious. He wel¬ 
comed new machinerv and was 
proud of it. He did not resent high 
profits. 'Phis worker, they consid 


ered, was the product of the dyna¬ 
mic American environment and 
atmosphere, where nothing is con¬ 
sidered impossible and management 
is willing to take chances. But not 
until the advent of Bob Cole did 
they believe that “high-powered” 
American methods would be suc¬ 
cessful with the British working 
man. 

(a)le proved them wrong. Using 
British labour, he stood 100,000 tons 
of steel on end in Engiand's back 
van! and proved indisputably that 
what Americans could do the Brit¬ 
ish could do loo. A careful study of 

/ 

fiol) Cole’s achievement, written by 
A. P. Cirav and Mark Abrams of 
Research Services, Ltd., was put 
out early this year bv the British 
Institute of Management. In one 
week it s<jld more than 5,000 copies 
--an unprecedented number for 
this sort of publication. A summary 

^3 
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adorned the front pages of many 
English newspapers. And the Daily 
Mail hammered its point home in 
an editorial: “We don’t have to fall 
flat on our faces in admiration of 
U.S. methods . . . but what the 
Americans did at Fawlev we must 
introduce in British industry.” 

Born a pipe fitter’s son in Olcan, 
New York, Bob Cole was “socking” 
iron in a boiler factory when he 
was 15. He was 34 when he arrived 
in England, a hard-bitten oil-com¬ 
pany hand who had helped to huild 
40 refineries. He knew how to drive 
a plan through from paper to three- 
dimensional reality. He brought 
with him what he calls a “circus” 
of American supervisors. These 
were rough, tough young oil special¬ 
ists—70 of them. 

Of the 5,000 workmen recruited 
from all parts of the British Isles 
few had worked on an oil refinery 
before. But this mixed team broke 
all records for building in Britain. 
It was a demonstration of team¬ 
work that inspired the whole of 
British industry. 

Cole calculated that it would 
take the Britons 154 man-hours to 
do the same work that Americans 
would do in 100 man-hours—and in 
the beginning this was correct. Later 
he revised his figures down to 120 
for Britons compared with 100 for 
Americans. Before the job was com¬ 
pleted there was nothing to choose 
between them. 

What astonished most observers 
was the smooth relations between 


the Americans and the British. 
When the job started, everybody 
predicted friction. Left-wing opin¬ 
ion spoke of the “American over- 
lords" and asserted that there would 
surely be trouble. But there were 
fewer labour difficulties than in al¬ 
most any other large-scale construc¬ 
tion job in British history: it took 
16 million man-hours to erect the 
refinery, and only 2,000 were lost in 
strikes. (By way of contrast, Cole 
estimated that he lost 300,000 man¬ 
hours through the traditional ten- 
minute afternoon break for tea.) 

From beginning to end, the job 
furnished a contrast of American 
and British methods. The first un- 
British step was to award the con¬ 
tract to one company (Foster 
Wheeler Corporation of New York, 
which has a British subsidiary), in¬ 
stead of dividing it among a dozen 
contractors. Then almost two years 
were spent by company engineers 
and the contractor in detailed plan¬ 
ning. In the end there were 6,000 
blueprints, covering every opera¬ 
tion, everv ounce of niatcrial and 
equipment down to the last thumb- 
rack. British contractors make plans, 
of course, but only about oiic-fourth 
as many as Americans do. 

Cole solved his labour problems 
by vigorous measures, most of them 
new to England. “J believe in lis¬ 
tening to labour complaints and 
dealing with them before there’s 
trouble,” he .says. 

He began by making the job 100- 
per cent unionized. Then he made 






a single contract with thing they wouldn’t do 

all 12 unions working themselves.” Another 

on the refinery. All S‘'ud, “They will take 

craftsmen were to re- » the t(X)ls out of your 

ceive the same rate of ^ show you 

pav, somewhat higher how to do something.” 

than the prevailing '‘It. ' . ? A needing help 

rate. Every man was ^ / with heavy material 

guaranteed a 44-hour pt , did not hesitate to ask 

week, rain or shine. supervisor to lend a 

To discourage the ^ hand, 

men from arriving late % P Building a refinery 

or leaving early he gave ^ % requires more than or- 

them twopence an ' % I dinary skills in many 

hour extra if they ‘ crafts. A w'eldcr, for 

worked the W'hole day. instance, must X-ray a 

For workers who came from dis- joint to make sure the union is 
taut parts of the British Isles, he perfect. The Americans organized 
paid return fares home from time to classes teaching special welding, 
time. He also gave the men a small pipe Bending, insulation and other 
living allowance, set up a canteen techniques. (Iradually almost every 
and sleeping (juarters. one of the saxw workers was. pro- 

If a man was late three times in moted so that By the time the job 
succession without adequate excuse, wms done only two per cent of them 
he lost his joB. Shop stewards, in- could Be classified as unskilled 
stead of Being (ree to wander aBout laBour. (.)ne man who had finished 
and call meetings of workmen, his apprenticeship 20 years Before 
were forhidden t(« leave their work said, “I never learned anything new 
without written permissi«jn. British until I came on this joB.” 
and American foremen and inspci- Despite the record pace of the 
t >rs saw to it that no man was idle Building, the men agreed almost 
on the julv unanimonslv that it was tine of the 

“All this may sound like Simon easiest jobs the\ had ever worked 
l.cgrcc,” said the Financial Times, »>n. The explanation was partly in 
“hut, if .mvlhing, the contrary was the amount ot machinery ii.scd. An- 


true.” 'Flic men were amazed to other ex|<lanation was that every 
hnd the foremen ancT supervisors ste() tif the job was Budgeted in 
Wtirking with them throughout the terms of man-htiurs—and the hud- 
day. get was kept. There were no im- 

“They muck in with you,” said provisations, no delays for lack of 
one. “They don’t ask you to do any- materials. A gang of “expediters” 
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telephoned suppliers daily and 
roved the country to speed up de¬ 
liveries. Once when the railways fell 
behind schedule, Cole sent a fleet 
of lorries to pick up the steel he 
needed. 

A liritish contractor would h;wc 
had hard roads and a water supply 
ready before starting excavation. 
Cole waded into the job without 
waiting for such amenities. When a 
lorry unloaded material, the British 
would have waited until the stufT 
was stacked before starting to build 
with it. T he Americans built as the 
unloading went on. If the clock 
stood at 4.45, Cede’s men didn’t stop 
pouring concrete; they used the 15 
minutes, ('rane operators continued 
to work after dark, with the aid of 
hanging lights. 

Three or four times daily Cole 
toured the site. That he missed 
little is shown bv each dav’s “CJen- 
eral Instructions.” directed to his 
American supervisors, which were 
short, tough and to the point. Ex- 
amp.lcs; 

“j. If 1 don't have the pif)e by 
Wednesidav at latest, vou will know 
how wide the Atlantic Ocean is.” 

“Z. Ten trucks were idle at 8 
o’clfxk this morning. At 8.05 six 
were still idle. All trucks must be 
rolling at 8.” 

Residents of the area were shock¬ 
ed at the idea of a monsicr oil re¬ 


finery near them, and so close to the 
lovely New Forest and the yachting 
centre at Cowes. But Cole soon dis¬ 
armed them with his charm and« 5 ? 
eagerness to co-operate. To prevent 
the refinery from becoming an eye¬ 
sore, he put in a belt of trees which 
completely surrounds the 450-acrc 
site. To protect homes from fumes, 
he built the refinery chimneys 250 
feet high. Co prevent contamina¬ 
tion of rivers and .seaways nearby, 
he installed expensive devices for 
cleaning oil from water. 

He even put a new roof on the 
local church and, at Christmas, 
every orphan within 25 miles had 
.sweets and toys specially flowni from 
America. 

The formal opening of the re¬ 
finery, late in 1951, marked the 
conclusion of an operation w'orth 
much in terms of Anglo-American 
good will. Writing in Picture Post, 
IN’fe Robertson paid this tribute; 

“The Americans bossed without 
.seeming to boss. They spoke slowly, 
tjuietlv. d'hev could be easy without 
loss of authority, 'rhey were in a 
burry bin they never looked in a 
hurry. Their manner showed a 
deep-seated regard for the rights, 
privacies and potential of the in¬ 
dividual. 

“No other two peoples can work 
better together or build more splen¬ 
didly—when we agree on a plan.” 


00 NOT say that I was ever what is called ‘plain,’ but I have the 
sort of face which bores me when I sec it on other people.” 

—The Countess of Oxford and Asquith in Liliiput 



An impassioned plea for 
equal rights for human beings 



By Robert Thomas Allen 


HEN’ I was a boy I used to be¬ 
lieve that anybody who didn’t 
like dogs was probably a liolshcvik. 
As I grew tdder 1 changed my mind. 
Now I think that dogs are just 
about the greatest pests of the 20th 
century, lint I don’t hold a grudge 
iigainst the dogs. I hold it against 
some of the people who (;wn them. 

Dogs do something to {x;oplc’s 
brains that isn’t good for people. 
I’ve seen a fatherly gentleman watch 
impassively while his terrier--built 
like a bottle brush and about as 
lovable as a hungry jackal—kntKk- 
cd my children off their bikes every 
day on their v^ay to school. When 


the children finally picked up some 
stones, the chap jumped off his 
vdrandah and remonstrated; “Never 
throw .stones at dumb animals!” 

I remember a dog owner once sit¬ 
ting in my car impatiently waiting 
for me to drive him to work while 
he watched me refill my dustbin 
with orange peels, sardine tins and 
waste paper that his dog had spread 
our like a picnic lunch during the 
night. I’ve known countless dog 
lovers to look on wordlessly while 
their dogs ran phrcnctically at my 
car and I drove up on the pavement 
trying to avoid killing them. I’ve 
strained my cars trying to catch 
what a woman was yelling at me 
over her verandah while her wire- 
haired terrier barked at the wind, 
tree.s, leaves, rain and sky; and I’ve 
lain in bed at night listening to the 
same dog continue with the m(X)n, 
stars, planets and aurora borealis. 
If you won’t teach your dog some 
manners, let him spend the rest of 
his life in jug, say I. 

I’d lil(e to be more friendly to 
clogs. Hut I can’t. Rverv time I go 
down my street a ya[>[)ing, frosty- 
mu7/led, brindled little tramp 
comes out <.ii a drive at me like a 
racing car with whiskers. So far I’ve 
talked him into letting me pass. He 
turns and pretends he’s going back 
into the drive, but then he tijrtocs 
up behind me and tries to get a free 
bite. All this time the owner hasn't 
once put his head out of the d(M‘»- to 
see who’s winning. 

^7 
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When 1 was living in the coun¬ 
try, friends of ours used r<i drop in 
to visit us with a hrowMi spaniel that 
had the look in his eves of having 
just consumed four straight whis¬ 
kies. Each time the sjxmiel tore 
round our Mower beds as if he had 
a Mrework lied to his tail, while 
farm animals watched with ama/e- 
metjt. lie was the most undignified 
creature for miles. Not that I 
minded this--a dog can’t help being 
undignifietl. What I minded were 
the tooth marks he left on the fur 
niturc, the carpels and wile’s 
prize del[)hiniiims. Next time a 
hound bchascs like a tramp around 
my place he gets booti'd out. And 
don’t start apologizing for him. If 
he’s going to hold his tpiite fraudu¬ 
lent [Position as a memh.c-r of society, 
teach him the rudimenis of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Rccentlv I was visiting a woman 
friend with mv two daughters. She 
had a dog that looked something 
like a black mongotj.se. Mis top 
lip [lerpetual!',' tjuiured with suri 
pressed rage at nf.'t being ♦ree, wild 
and independent like the ust of the 
auinials. iMuiger, his name was. M\ 
younger girl reached down to 
stnike him. b'udgcr whipjied muiul 
and tried to rip her arm oil. I'ln 
woman Uniketl clown at mile 

repn lol. 


“Fu - u - u - u - u - dger! ” she said. 
“Aren’t you asha-a-aa-amed of 
yourself! ’’ And she gave my daugh¬ 
ter that smile that dog owhers give 
ti) people who don't like to he bitten 
b\ dogs. 

Fudger slunk under the table, 
snarling. 'T he wotnati turned to us 
hrightlv. “He doesn't like children,’’ 
she said. 

Well, I do. I like them heller 
than dogs. 

I know a dog that looks like a 
comhinatifni of ft^x terrier, weasel 
and .1 ch('ap haircut. He has bitten 
SIX people' that I know of. I'hc 
owMier abva\s cxj>lained: 

“d’he children have been throw¬ 
ing stones at him. Wliat w'oiild voii 
do if somebodx threw stones at 
voii r 

I don’t know, but I know w'bat 
I’m going to do trcjiii now on with 
peo[iie w'iio throw dogs at me. 

Not lh.it ! 'm against dogs as such. 
As long as a dog le.uls .1 dog’s litc. 
is trc'ated like a dog and doesn’t en- 
aiiv privilege.' that shouldn’t 
h.ip|)en tcj a dog 1 aii mildb enjoy 
reaching down and kneading his 
ears. l>iil .m\ hargain I m.ikc'touc 
cept a clog trom new on is going to 
1 h‘ on tile imdersraiidmg that he 
wipes that cenks look oil his tace, 
wag.s his tali when I pass and gives 
mc‘ at least halt the street. 


^-4 WOMAN \isiior to tin /.ch> asked a keeper whether the hipfiofioiamus 
w.is a male or fem.ik'. 

“Madam,” replied the kec*[)ef sternly, "that i.s ijuestion that should 
he of interest only tcj another hippopotamus." ,| I ilia 11 Ilijxiry 



Modern Machiavelli 

OF THE East 
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ED Odna’s C'hou En-lai— 
Premier and Foreign Mini¬ 
ster, trusted confidant of the Krem¬ 
lin—is one of the master dissem¬ 
blers of the age. Urbane and self- 
possessed, he sat among the powers 
at Geneva last spring, making 
war with talk of peace. His grace 
of carriage, the trim, erect body, 
the slim, expressive hands and the 
dark-browed handsomeness of his 
face belied his 55 years and the 
ugliness he had helped to impose 
on mankind, 'fhe bitterly anti- 
Communist journalist Freda Utley 
once wrote: “Chou is hard to 
resist . . . witty, charming and tact¬ 
ful.” General (ieorge Marshall 
once spoke of him with “friendship 
and esteem” and thou^t him a 
man of his word. 

rhe presence of Chou En-lai at 
Geneva symbolized a hard reality. 
Communist China was determined 
enough to demand a*major role in 
world affairs, strong enough to get 
it. In the brief span of four years, 
Mao Tse-tung and his coterie of 
Communists had been able to as¬ 


semble the raw materials of ]V)wcr 
and put them to work. The main 
elements of that power: 

United and dedicated leadership. 
Mao’s hierarchy is welded together 
by more than 30 years’ asscjciation. 
It has never had a purge compar¬ 
able to Russia’s. “Never forget,” 
.said Chou En-lai to an American, 
“that we Communists, like anyone 
else, will have our disagreements 
or irritations or schisms. Hut any¬ 
one who tries to convince himself 
that we will permit these things to 
split or divide us permanently will 
be making a terrible mistake.” 

Control of the people. Never has 
centralized authority been more 
fu rci' and complete in China. His¬ 
torically, in (>hina, government 
control has stopped “at the e<lge of 
the \ill.'ige.” Hut, l>y means of ruth¬ 
less e-vecutions, terror, force and 
persuasion, the Reds have extended 
their military, economic and ideo¬ 
logical hegemony down to the low¬ 
liest coolie; they have even, in fact, 
reached beyond—to his ancestors. 
The hallowed burial mounds near 
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every farm village are being levelled, 
under a recent decree, to make land 
for more planting. 

A huge, buttle-testecl artny. The 
number of (ilhinesc in uniform is 
now estimated to be about ten mil¬ 
lion, some four million of them in 
the regular army and air force, the 
rest in the militia and armed police. 

The alliance with Russia. Russian 
military, technical and [)olirical ad¬ 
visers cluster bv the thousands in 
Chinese cities, military bases and 
industrial centres. The big Chinese 
army gets its lorries, artillery, vvar 
planes—just about everything but 
its bodies—from Russia. The part¬ 
nership throws the weight of Soviet 
Russia’s own huge military power 
behind Red C'hina-—a fact that Red 
China’s antagonists must consider 
at every juncture. 

Of the handful of brilliant and 
pitiless men who long ago plotted 
and inexorably erected this struc 
ture of Red power in ('hina, none 
has laboured more elTeclivelv than 
Chou Kn lai. llis grandfather was 
a mandarin -one of the ftovverful 
caste of .scholar bureaucrats of im¬ 
perial days -and ('hou was born 
into comparative wealth and cul 
ture. He attended a school run on 
Western lines where one of his 
classmates was K. C. V\'u, the now 
exiled governor of Formosa. Chou, 
Wu recalls, was one ot tin brightest 
boys and an accom{>lished actor; 
becau.se he had clean-cut features 
and smooth skin he invariably 
played female roles. Bv the time 


Wu next saw him, some 23 years 
later, C^hou had changed. “His 
eyes were far colder; they had be¬ 
come the eyes of a man who could 
kill. He has killed people with his 
own hands.” 

C'hou studied at Nankai Univer¬ 
sity in Tientsin and there got caught 
up in the revolutionary movement. 
Arrested in 1919 as a leader of a 
demonstration against the Ver- 
.sailles 'rrcaty, Chou met in gaol— 
and later married—another rioter 
named I’eng Yingrhao. She is now 
a bustling, bristling woman who sits 
on the Cicntral CJommittce, runs the 
('ommunists’ massi\c All-China 
Democratic Women’s Federation. 

Soon after Chou’s brief spell in 
gaol, he learned that a Universitv 
of Peking librarian named Mao 
Tsc-tung was recruiting students 
for a “work and study” programme 
in I'ranee. He hastened to sign up. 
It turned out to be more work than 
study. Overworked in the sweaty 
coal mines of Lille, Chou aban¬ 
doned the pick tor the hammer and 
sickle. In 1921, when the ('hincse 
(’ommuni.st Party was formed, 
Chou helped to set up branches 
among the Cdiinesc in France and 
Ciermany. In 1923 he made his first 
trip to Mo.scow; the next year he 
was back hom,e, ready to work for 
the Comintern. 

rhe ('ommunists achieved an al¬ 
liance with (diina s unsuspecting 
ruling group, (^hou En-lai, only 26, 
was made chief t)f the jiolitical de¬ 
partment of the Whampoa Military 
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Academy, of which 
Chiang Kai-shek 
was then command¬ 
ant. Not long after 
they met, Chou be¬ 
came political com¬ 
missar of Chiang’s 
elite First Army. 

Later he was de¬ 
tached to slip into 
Shanghai and or¬ 
ganize an imurrec- 
tion to prepare for 
Chiang's capture of 
the city from the 
Communists who 
had .seized it. 

With other Communists Chou or¬ 
ganized 600,000 workers into terror¬ 
ist bands—not to take over for the 
Kuomintang but to reinforce the 
(Communists, When (CChiang learned 
of the plot, his army pounced on the 
city and arrested the ringleaders, 
(Chou escaped only a few minutesbe- 
fore he was to face the tiring squad. 

The world has never been ])cr 
mitted to see the ruthless side of 
Chou En-lai’s character. His more 
familiar talent—the ability to bow 
. ^d pirouette -- was developed 
in Party intrigues, fie sided or 
seemed to side with Li Li-san, once 
the Party boss, only to wind up at 
the elbow of the ultimate winner, 
Mai) I'se-tLing. With hi,s Whampoa 
training, Chou shared command of 
Mao’s peasant armies and helped 
Mao to lay the steely wires of dis¬ 
cipline across China’s ^,500,000 
square miles. 


Most of all, he 
served the cause 
with mental agility 
and glib tongue. In 
1936, when Chiang 
Kai-shek was close 
to e.xtcrminating 
Communism, Chou 
bewitched the Na¬ 
tionalists’ “Young 
Marshal” (Chang 
Hsueh'liang with 
his 150,000-man 
army over to the 
(Communi-st cause. 
He talked Chang 
into kidnapping 
(Chiang, then reversed him.sclf and 
glibly negotiated Chiang’s release. 
Chou’s ransom price was National¬ 
ist marriage with the (Communists, 
This later proved fatal for the 
Nationalists. 

I’hrough the next nine years the 

4' J 

accomplished actor with the smooth 
face and charming manner gave his 
greatest performance. Living in 
(Chungking’s poor district, exuding 
mode.stv, humilitv and the shine of 
honesty, he worked as li.iison be- 
Iwecn (Conjinimists, Nationalists 
,ind Westerners in (Chiang’s war¬ 
time ca[>ital. Suavely he persuaded 
W'estern diplomats, journalists and 
soldiers of the (Communists’ g<X)d 
intentions and sincere desire to put 
the interests «)f the (Chinese people 
above ruthless measures to establish 
a (Communist ideology. 

The gentlemanly manner, the 
ability—rare among Chinese Com- 
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China 5 slippery Premier 
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munists—to talk familiarly of Lon- 
don, Paris and Hcrlin, the working 
know'ledge of French and English 
did much to impress his hearers; so 
did his sheen of seeming selfless¬ 
ness in contrast to the opportunism 
around him in Chungking. When 
the occ.ision demanded, C^hou could 
break intf) tears-and did twice 
during negotiations with Cieorge 
Marshall, Once Marshall asked 
him if he had ever gone to Mos¬ 
cow. “No,” replied C'hoti, lying 
but lookinp- him straight in the 
eves. One U.S. oflicer says ihat sub- 
.sequent enquiries [iroved that qo 
jx?r cent of Chou’s militarv reports 
to Marshall were false. 

The convulsion ol history that 
delivered ('hina into ('lomnuinisrn 
peeled the gr('ase paint ot humility 
and decencx from Cdiou and mi ide 
him (diina's spokesman to the out¬ 
side world, its chief propagandist. 
It was he who sj)rea<i the mon¬ 
strous lie alviiit germ warfare and 
the “contessions” if<-m U.S. air¬ 
men. 

It is his job now to sUmd belore 
the worltl ,)s the lace .ind voice of 
a giant determinc'd to shut \\\ stern 
democrat V out of Asia, hungry to 
consume that half of the wf)rld, 
ambitious tti build ilselt trom pov¬ 
erty to power, whatever the cost in 
blood or sweat. I'hal the gjant is 
formidable few will den\. but here 
again is a job lor the great dis¬ 
sembler. Once he persuaded others 
that Chinese 0 >mmiinism was 
small, meek and harmless. Now 


his task is in great part to make 
the giiint seem bigger and more 
formidiiblc than it is or can be for 
some time to come. 

After flve years in power the 
Reds have achieved control over the 
Chinc.se people, but they have won 
neither their allegiance nor their 
understanding. 1'he first wave of 
enthusiasm among the landless 
millions, among many intellectuals 
and young ChiiKvse, has waned 
severely. Of the 2o,.;mo Chinese 
captured by the U.N. in tvorea, 
signilicantlv refused to go 

home. 

A special area of weakness lies 
w'ithin Peking’s greatest present 
strength — the rel;iti(;nship W'ith 
Soviet Russia.’*' Moscow has a vest¬ 
ed intere.st in keeping Red ('.hina 
dcjiendeni on Russi.i, but Red 
(China’s leaders have talked cm- 
phatitallv and often of their plans 
to make Cdiiua c.ipal)le of supply¬ 
ing itself and all of Asia. Piven wdth 
geiKTous helj\ Peking would need 
a dec.'ide and perhaps ’onger tf> 
erect an industrial base etjual to 
equipping it.s own forces with 
Cluncse m.ide tanks, arlillerx and 
aircraft. Is it in Russia’s })kms to 
let Red Cbin.i df) that: Will Russia 
let C'hina build thermo-nuclear 
w'capons.^ 'I'he cleavage may not 
happen sof)n, but the pos.sibilitics 
are there. 

A second we.iknc.ss lies in the 
conflict of Caimmuni.sm, nature and 

Sf<‘ “China and Russia: .Mlirs or Ri» als 
Till; Reader’s Digestj Aui;usi, 
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man in China. Mao and his associ¬ 
ates are men in a hurry, ambitious 
to “build a mighty industry like 
Russia’s”—as Mao has put it— 
faster than Russia did. In a nation 
8o per cent peasant, workers to 
build the planes and man the ma¬ 
chines must come largely from the 
farms. So the farms must be made 
to produce more food with fewer 
farmers. To do that, tools, machines 
and fertilizers are required, but the 
men to make them cannot be spared 
from the farms until tools and fer¬ 
tilizers are made available. 

That vicious circle almost tore 
Soviet Russia apart in 1929, at the 
beginning of Stalin’s first Five- 
Year Plan. I’he struggle to collec¬ 
tivize, apart from the monumental 
brutality of it, actually reduced 
food output (a result that has been 
repeated in every eastern European 
satellite). Before Russia collectiv¬ 
ized, it had a normal surplus of 
ten million tons of grain a year. The 
surplus was used u]); even so, more 
than five million Ru.ssians starved 
to death. Last year Rus.sia’s farm 
production was lower than in 
C/.arist 191^. 

C’hina starts with far less than 
Russia hatl in 1^29. China has no 
l(W)d siirplu.s live on. Nature was 
kiiid during Mao’s first three years 


in power. There were bumper har¬ 
vests. But last year the Chinese 
mainland was beset by floods, 
drought, pests, wind and hail. In 
the cities there was rationing, and 
in isolated areas {>cople starved. It 
has been estimated that a 1954 har¬ 
vest ten per cent lower than 1953’s 
would spread famine through most 
of China. 

In the Red capital they are not 
blind to the prt>l>lems and weak¬ 
nesses before them. “The peace 
policy was a very important part of 
Stalin’s life work,’’explainedChou’s 
vice-premier. “The Soviet Union 
secured 20 years of peace from 1921 
tc) 1941, and it was an indispensable 
external condition for the com¬ 
pletion of Socialist construction.” 

For all their ferocious posturing, 
China's Reds now need that “indis¬ 
pensable external condition.” But 
peace, to the C'ommunists, is not 
won by good fellowship and accom¬ 
modation. Nor is it a quiet state of 
livc-and-let'live cciijilibrium. It is 
a state of constant agitation and 
movement, of keeping the pressure 
on, ot feinting to suggest menace 
where no real menace exists and 
masking menace just when it is 
about tc) prevail. 

In all these delicate arts, (“non 
En-Iai excels. 
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L^'Nca-. A SQUAD of policc was sent to Marble Arch, where an agitator 
was trying to excite a crowd. With them tliey took a football and 
began to kick it round the park. S(X)n the li.stcners began to drop away 
to watch the play. “(x>me on,” challenged the police. The crowd formed 
a team to oppose the Bobbies. And so faded one more threatened incident. 
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^HE CRAWL of the Open road (Chang¬ 
ing Times) .. . The patter of little feet 
;thundered through the house (Moss 
Hart) ... A women’s bridge club 
going at it hammer and tongues 
(B. Zcigier) ... A camcl looks like 
something put together by a com 
mittee (t. r. Quaife) ... A sports coat 
whose warp was as loud as its woof 

(Walter B. Mahony, Jr.) . . . Thc poitei 
gave US top tip service (Mike Maroncy) 

split Affinities: She took him for 
better or worse but he was worse 
than she took him for (Erakine Johnson) 

Deft Definitions: Highbrow—a 
man who has found something 
more interesting than women (Edgar 
Wallace). . . Hollywood marriage— 
much “I do" about nothing (Oon 

Moore) 

Overheard: Shoe salesman to cus¬ 
tomer, "Is that shoe too small 

enough, madam.?’’ (Caadys Parker) . . . 

Their beautiful friendship ripened 
into another whip round among the 

office staff (I .ichty cartoon, Field Enterprises) 

Young Ideas: Her bathing cos¬ 
tume has to be believed to be seen 

(Frances Rodman) . . . She WaS Only a 

girl in a jilted rage (a. m. iiiman) 
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In Hawaii men often make passes 
at girls who wear grasses (Harry 

Rolnick) 

Hollywood Grades: She spends 
money as though it was going out 
of style (John A. straiey) ... One actrcss 
says of another, "She came up thc 
hard way—^just talent” (Mike Connoiiy) 
. . . Her life was an open book 
which would be banned in Boston 

(R. Bellman) 

Aside Lines: Statistics show that 
thc general run of pedestrians is a 
little too slow (Kathleen O’Dell in The 
Saturday Evening Post) . . . Fishermen 

catch the most in the early morning 
or just after dark or when they get 
home (Hal Cochran) . . , The only 
reason some people get lost in 
thought is because it’s unfamiliar 
territory (The Re-Sav >)... One way for 
a husband to get the last word is to 

apologize (Peggy Caroline Fears in The 
Saturday Evening Post) 

Tn thc fir.St contributor of each item 
used in this department a jiaymcnt of 
3r. will be made upon publication. 
Contrtbutions, u/hich cannot he acknowl¬ 
edged or returned, should be dated and 
the source given. Address Picturesque 
Speech Kditor, Thc Reader’s Dipest, 
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This little-l{nown gadget can pre¬ 
vent prison breal^-outs, nnmas\ 
assassins, trap smugglers 
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jin invention of FJcnry Sicular, an 
X-ray engineer. It has already been 
in use for many purposes. At Cali¬ 
fornia’s big San Quentin prison, for 
example, all visitors go through the 
machine. 

I he Inspectoscope looks like two 
telephone booths with a passage¬ 
way between. One booth is loaded 
with sensitive electronic instru¬ 
ments; the other is a light-proof hut 
where an observer watches a screen 
on which appears a fluoroscopic 
image of everything that passes 
through. When a button is pressed; 
the image can be seen from three 
different angles. 

In pre lnspectoscope days, rela¬ 
tives and friends of drug addicts im¬ 
prisoned at San Quentin had to be 
searched with, alm(jsr literally, a 
fine tooth-comb. On week-ends, 
when visiting is heavy, this strained 
the resources of prison manpower 
dangerously. Today, with foolproof 
^ h r t , Jns{)ccloscope screening, only one 

i| If ^‘‘"y* Kuaril is needed tn keq, an eve on 

Ij will give a suspected smuggler as many as 6o to 75 visitors and in- 

on '■ ™uch as mates when they are brought to- 

optmng his luggage, they will tell gether ' ^ 

him precisely what illegal booty he When the gadget was first put 

S tajying-mcluding the diamonds into operation ui San Quentin, 60 

insir'; r 't'"' r'.'*'’ were 

sn^F ^ ''•n ' i’-'ndb'igs- This was important: the 

iPcctors will, in a matter of seconds, blade of a pair of scissors can be a 

.1 _ 11 . . 


Mr. Sicular’s 
Magic Eye 

By Franl( Cameron 


leave the suspect as bereft of secrets 
'»s a strip-tease artist. 

T he little-known tell-tale that 
does this trick is the Inspectoscope, 

Condemed from Thit Week 


deadly weapon and is commonly 
used in prison disturbances. Just the 
knowledge that the Inspectoscope is 
there has since made most visitors 
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cautious about what they carry, and 
the scissors figure is now l^elow ten 
per cent. (These scissors are left 
with a guard for the duration of the 
visit.) 

The prototype of the Inspecto- 
scope was invented in 1942, when 
Henry Sicular set out to make en¬ 
trance into U.S. military establish- 

j 

mcnts really difficult for spies or 
saboteurs. 

When the Sicular gadget was put 
on trial, it proved to be u-seful in 
detecting not only what a saboteur 
might sneak into a military base but 
the staggering items of petty theft 
that came out of such places. One 
day in 1943 a mere one per cent of 
the civilian personnel of a U.S. navy 
yard was spot-checked by the In- 
spcctoscopc. The h.uil was spec¬ 
tacular. It included four paint¬ 
brushes, one cargt) hook, two car¬ 
burettor brushes, three rolls of wire, 
two hand drills, one br.ice, one flash¬ 
light, two filc.s, three gallons of 
varnish, a six-pound tin of han), one 
gallon of salad oil, three bottles of 
whisky, four coats, one bag of 
towels. Inspecto.scope checks at 
other shipyards and military bases 
showed that an average of one j)er 
son out of ten was carryiriii out 
C/overnment-owned m.iteri.il. Hut 
once word of the Inspecloscope’s 
remarkable fri.sking powers got 
round, thefts dropped almost to 
zero and were kept there by occa 
sional random checks. 

It is possible to disgui.se the 
Inspectfwcope so that the subject 


doesn’t know he is being examined. 
In some instances the device is 
worked into the design of a re¬ 
ception counter or security office 
where passes are issued. Sicular has 
reasrin to think that two Inspecto- 
scopes, .sold to the Dominican Re¬ 
public and to Argentina, are used 
to spot w'ould-be assassins trying to 
enter the inner sanctums of Dicta¬ 
tors Trujillo and Feron. 

Inspectoscopes were a tremendous 
hcl[) at the end of the second world 
war, when millions of Cils fltxjded 
post offices with souvenir packages. 
To examine them all by hand would 
have required almost another ex¬ 
peditionary force. But with Mr. 
Sicular's magic eye a small platoon 
of postal workers could easily inspect 
several thousand packages a day. 

And the things they found! One 
package contained a mortar shell— 
which .1 gix)d jar could have ex¬ 
ploded. Attached to a live hand 
grenade was this note: “Mother, 
please don’t remove the fiHng pin.” 
An Army dentist sent back enough 
equipment to .set him.self uj) in pr.ic- 
lice. Most enterprising of all, a GI 
in ItaK was posting a jeep home to 
Kan.s.'is piece by j)iece. 

'The Inspecto.scope made its big¬ 
gest haul early in August, at New 
work’s Intern.'itioiial Airport. Its 
rays, turned on a crate declared to 
contain only cut gla.ss worth $20, 
revealed cut and poli.shed diamonds 
worth $200,000, cunningly con¬ 
cealed in the hollowed sides of the 
crate. 



By Richurd G. Moser and Roland Sawyer 


T o VISITORS, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, is a gay seaside resort. 
But to those who live there, it is an 
island of tyranny. A cla.ssic alliance 
hetween crime and politics, called 
The Organization, holds the city 
in a grip that hasn’t been broken 
for 2S years. Merc the underworld 
controls police appointments. 'I he 
police enforce racket territory itJ*" 
the racketeeers by closing places 
ihal don’t have the racketeers’ 
“O.K. to go,” Cramblers, located in 

Kichari) (J. MixtR, ])artner in a Icacliri” 
Nt'w York t'lty If^al office, was the Iasi 
Lhicf counsel foi ihc U.S. Senate Crime In- 
'esiigatiiiiT Cioininittcc fthe Kefauver (!nm- 
nmtee). and was in charge of the commitlec's 
inscstigatir)!] of crime condition!, in Atlantic 
City. Roland Sawyer is a member of the 
Wasiiington, L).C., bureau of The Christian 
Silence Monitor. 


What can happen when the con¬ 
science and ciidc pride of a com¬ 
munity giae way before corruption 

cigar stores, draii'i sfime three mil¬ 
lion dollars yearly from the jiockets 
of the city’s poor. And citizens who 
protest are silenced. 

just once, recently. The (Organi¬ 
zation was challenged. I'our police¬ 
men, without inHucncc and alone, 
defied ?u[)eriors, raided the rackets, 
locked up big .shot racketeers, shut 
down the wide-open town. ’Fhen 
they led a revolt at ihe polls. It 
failed by an eyelash because their 
fellow townspeople failed as citi¬ 
zens. Sf) the four cops took the full 
fury of The (Organization’s re¬ 
prisals. They were fired, then har- 
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ricd from job to job. One was 
driven to the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. 

The story begins in late 1950. 
Although Atlantic Caty collects 
more taxes [)er head thati any other 
U.S. city, it paid its police I52 a 
week at that time. Dishonest cops 
eked out their wages with petty 
extortions. Honest ‘^)nes worked 
after hours at ^xld jobs. 

To lead a light for higher pay, 
two police spokesmen emerged. 
One was thick-set, five foot-six Jack 
Portock, father of six children, who 
carries in his hip shrapnel from the 
second world war. d'he other was 
frail, ho.yish Fred Warlich, then 
serving as sccrct.iry to the police- 
chief. 

Portock and Warlich knew the 
man to sec about pay increases. Not 
the police chief, nor the mayor. 'I’he 
man to .sec was Slate Senator Frank 
(Hap) Farley, 52, who controlled 
The Organi/.ation. 

When police olheers Portock and 
Warlich asked Farlev's support tfir 
a p»ay increase, F'arlcv said no. 'Phe 
police had 16,000 signatures on a 
petition for higher pa\ - enough to 
win a reterendum if coinerted into 
votes. Put the lack of I'arlev's signa 
ture made all the others worthles.s. 

F'arlev dcm.inded th.it the police- 
sign lovahv oaths t() I he Org.ini/a 
tion, promising U) op[H)sc dieir own 
pay demands. Next, word went 
down to hookies and “numbers” 
racketeers to join in a campaign 
against the pay increase. Atlantic 


City has no voting machines; so, at 
the polls, police shriwed their mark¬ 
ed paper ballots to Organization 
“watchers” to prove that they’d 
voted against themselves. The pay 
increase died. And for daring to 
push it, PorttKik and Warlich were 
removed from their patrol car and 
headquarters posts and put on the 
street as foot policemen. 

'Phis was a mistake. Portock and 
Warlich now had within reach of 
their beats the bookies and “num¬ 
bers” operators—who lived only by 
the grace of police protection. To ar¬ 
rest thc.se ofTcrators would strike at 
the lifeblood of 1 'he Organization, 
its racket monev. On their own, 
Portock and Warlich started to 
“put them away.” 

Two more policemen joined the 
raiders. One was fourteen and-a-half 
stone Francis ( Jrihbin. Another was 
a voting Negro, W’illiam Shepper- 
son, (.ailed Big Six out of deference 
to his six leet two inches of brawn. 
Newspapers sent reporters and 
phorogra[)her.s, and hl.iring head¬ 
lines described the rakls. 'I’he rebel 
cops, duhbe<J the Four Horsemen, 
became a svmbol of the honest cop 
locked in a David and floliath 
struggle with the protected under¬ 
world. 

'Phe Four PFnsenicn struck 
where it hurt. One raid victim, 
for example, a bucket shop hidden 
behind a promenade h«evcle shop 
front, turned out to he the head¬ 
quarters of a national gambling 
ring. In their first month, the F'our 
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Horsemen locked up i6 gamblers; 
the rest of the force locked up three. 

Hut soon, along with successes, 
the newspapers reported the Four 
fforsemen's troubles. Their wives 
were badgered by telephone threats. 
One wife suffered a nervous break¬ 
down. Mysteriously, when the rebel 
raiders charged into a gambling 
den, they began ti» find the inmates 
absorbed in an innocent hand of gin 
rummy. Even the cops’ own vice 
squad interfered. Once a vice-squad 
car jammed traffic and prevented 
the Horsemen from getting their 
man. 

When these obstructive tactics 
failed to stop the raids, The Or¬ 
ganization took other steps. The 
Four Horsemen were put into a 
new traffic squad, with hours from 
10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.—the hours 
during which “numbers” runners 
and bookies in Atlantic City collect 
and pay. And their attention was 
called to a regulation, hitherto un¬ 
enforced, that a traffic policeman 
could travel nf> further than 20 feet 
from his post, not even to get lunch 
or visit a lavatory. The eight-hour 
stretch in the dead of winter, often 
unrelieved, was a bitter chore. 
Chained to mid-street, they couldn't 
raid a gambling den, even if it was 
oj)crating cjn the corner. 

Hut their first day on the job 
they retaliated. They gave out 200 
“tickets” to drivers who had vio¬ 
lated traffic regulations. Political 
VIPs were their special target. They 
slapped tickets on politicians for 


failing to give hand signals, 
parking in nnauthorized areas, for 
“double parking.” Passers-by wit¬ 
nessed a curious spectacle: Atlantic 
City’s Public Safety Director berat¬ 
ing a cop for “ticketing” an illegal 
“double-pa rker.” 

When the Kefauver Senate Crime 
Committee came to Atlantic City 
in July 1951, three of the Four 
Horsemen told the story of the 
city’s protected rackets. They named 
names, producing a card-index file 
listing 300-fKld racketeers. They told 
how “numbers” barrons “doubled 
up” on the dime bets of Atlantic 
(vity’s poor to make $150,000 an¬ 
nual incomes. Hut The Organization 
had the last word. A month after 
the final Atlantic City witness testi* 
fied before the Kefauver Commits 
tee, the four cops were dismissed 
from the force. Jack Portock and 
Francis Cirihhin were arrested on 
the charge that they were extort¬ 
ing from racketeers. 

Cjribbin .served five months in the 
county gaol. Porujck was acquitted, 
but he couldn’t get his police job 
hack. He and his fellow rebels be¬ 
came economic outcasts. 

IWtock and Warlich first got jobs 
as plumbers’mates with a steel com¬ 
pany. After several days rhev were 
out, “We’re cutting down,” they 
were told—but on the same day the 
comf)any engaged .several hundred 
others. Some employers took them 
on for a while, then fired them with 
the apology; “I can’t antagonize 
The Organization.” Warhch work- 





rm mAnms mf^esr * 


The great lawgiver, Solon of Athens, used 
to say that to be law abiding was the secret 
of prosperity When he was asked how he 
proposed to make people respect the law, he 
replied ‘Those who are uninjured by a crime 
must be trained to feel as much indignation 
at It as those who are injured ’ He taught the 
Athenians to hold indignation meetings when 
enmes were committed, to work themselves 
up into a passion of anger about them, and to 
enforce honesty and public spirited behaviour ” 
Arthur Wtigall late Inspector Genet al of 
Antiquities Egyptian Government 


Mannes to defend Grib 
bin and Portock at their 
trials, now set out to rally 
a citizens’ movement to 
fight The Organization 
He was joined by a bril¬ 
liant woman lawyer, Mrs 
Daphne Leeds, a national 
authority on trade mark 
law and wife of a chief 
stockholder and manager 
of Atlantic ( ity's Chal 
fontc Haddon Hall hotels. 


cd for several months ser\ ing behind 
a bar outside Atlantic C^ty until his 
employer was warned by letter that 
he was endangering his liquor li 
cence When Portock was offered a 
job as a painter in a promenade 
hotel, the painters’ union wouldn’t 
give him a card “We’ve got our 
ordeis,” a union spokesman said 

The Pour Horsemen were kept 
from hunger by friends’ contribu 
tions One, Big Six Shepperson, 
eked out a living for his wife and 
eight children by chopping wood 
for farmers outside Atlantic County 
—where The ()rgjni/ation couldn’t 
find him 

Where were the citizens of Allan 


But thev had to combat public 
apjthv, deepened hv fear of reprisal 
It was hard to find candidates to 
offer themselves for nomination 
Merchants, hotel keeper* and pro 
fessional men feared to risk their 
careers by (hallengiiig The (Vgan 
izdtion It was cvdi difficult to get 
signatures tor the candidates’ nom 
matiop papers I hen, when a list of 
candidates was formed with Perskie 
at Its head, it was hard to raise 
monev The Organization admitted 
spending Jf»^o,ooo on the campaign, 
the citizens movement scraped to¬ 
gether a hate $6,500 On hlection 
Day only 26,052 of the :57,ooo eligi 
hie to vote look tlie trouble to tlo 


tic Citv all this time? so Yet a mere 2,800 moie votes on 

In the spring of i()52, the city s the right side would have thrown 
voters had a chance to end the P'our 'I he Organization out * 

Hoi semen’s ordeal and ficc them When Mrs Leeds formed a C iti 


selves of The Organization The zen’s Union to prepare for the ne\t 
city’s hvc man board of commis municipal election, The Organiza 

sioners were up tor re election tion again acted The hoard ot di 

Majoi Marvin Perskie, a much de rectors of the hotels in which Mrs 

corated war hero, who had taken Leeds’ husband is a director, man 

leave of absence from the US ager and stockholder, cailed her in 
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“Your talk against The Organiza¬ 
tion is endangering a 15-miIlion 
dollar hotel propertv,” she was 
told, “The Organization can shut 
down our bars, raise our taxes, 
harass us in a thousand wavs. 1 he 
mortgage interests insist that voii 
abandon your political campaign— 
or out you and vour husband go.” 

So Mrs. Leeds retired from the 
campaign. Free speech is a luxury 
Atlantic City forteited bv its apiatby 
at the polls. 

I’cnJav, two years after the Four 
Horsemen’s revolt, Atlantic C'itv is 
back to normal under The Organ¬ 
ization. Hap Farley is more power¬ 
ful than ever. The rackets are ojier- 
aling as before. 


But the battle is not over. Last? 
spring, Moc Newman, ex-convict; 
and leading “numbers” racketeer, 
was arrested. Who made the arrest.^ 
It was bVed Warlich, who had, 
been restored to his police job by 
f)riler of the State Llivil Service 
C'.ommission. Warlich collared the 
rackeietr in the same sort of im- 
autbori/.ed arrest lliat marked the 
days of the hour 1 husenien. In the 
lone figure of Policeman Warlich 
the [‘our Horsemen were riding 
aaain! 

If, in the cit\’s next election, 
more citi/ens can be found to match 
the indomitable courage of the F'our 
Horsemen, Atlantic (?itv will .shed 
Its dictatorship. 




It's All In Your l^oint oj f 'ian 

I ONCE TALKEJ) to an oid tannibal v\!uj, licaritig (jf the ( treat War then 
raging in Euroj)e, was most (urious lo know lu)w we Fiiropcans man¬ 
aged to eat such enormous (|uantiti( s of human flesh. When I told him 
that Fairopcans do not eat their slain foes, he looked at me in shocked 
horror and asked what .sort of barbarians we were, to kill without any 
real object, -Bronislaw Mal^n•)w^l(i 

A WHITE YOUTH in Hawaii, seeking the advice of an older japanesc man 
as to his courtship of a lajianese wnirian^ asked : “Will she object to my 
colour?” 

“Not Lo your colour,” was the reply, “but pcrhajis lo your ancc.stry.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with inv arKcsiry?” 

“Well, according to your traditions, you are descended from a monkey; 
while according to her traditions, siie is descended from the sun goddess.” 

C’liift/nJ Ges-sk-r, IJuitaii: Isle of t'nrhantment 

A GKocLR had a novel way of boosting Inisiness on dull Monday.s. An 
alarm clock, its face covered, was set for a.n unknown hour. Whenever 
the bell rang, he did not charge for groceries being purchased at that 
moment. Curious, hopeful housewives prolonged their shopping. 



International 

Newsreel 

In Algiers, where people are acl- 
dicied to gesticulating while talking, 
the following warning was posted in 
trams; “It is forbidden to speak to the 
driver, who must use both hands to 
drive.” —Pom Tons (I.ausannel 

The hospitable Danes have set up 
a service called “Meet the Danes.” 
Any traveller can go into the main 
tourist office in Copenhagen and ask 
to meet a Danish family. The office 
has a list of over 400 families who have 
expressed an interest in meeting for¬ 
eigners and will invite tourists into 
their homes. People’s interests arc 
matched. A visiting doctor may meet 
a Danish doctor, or a man who collects 
stamps may be introduced to a Danish 
philatelist. 

—Art RuchwaUI in New York Herald Tribune 

A French officer, who could not 
speak German, was having lunch in 
an officers’ mess in the French zone in 
Germany. The CJerinan waitress, who 
knew no b'rench, brought him a 
chicken leg. 'I'he officer waved it away 
and asked for white meat instead— 
trying to show what he wanted by 
putting both hands on his chest. 

The girl smiled, nodded her head 
and went out to the kitchen. In an 
instant she was back—w'ith two 
gla.sses of milk. - I'XHRA Team New 

In the film Madame Bomry there’s 
a scene in which Jennifer Jones, at¬ 


tending a performance of Luda di 
iMmmermoor^ talks to her lover above 
the sound of the music. When the film 
was shown in Italy, this bit of business 
infuriated the Italians. Entranced by 
the music, the entire audience kept 
saying “Shhh!” to the screen in an 
effort to hear the opera instead of the 
dialogue. 

—Irving HofTmnn in The Hollyu'ood Reporter 

By APPLYING a verse from the pro¬ 
phets, a Haifa policeman, well versed 
in the Bible, managed to track down 
a band of smugglers who used an ass- 
drawn caravan to cross the border into 
Israel. I’he smugglers got away, but 
the policeman was able to capture 
.some of the a.sses. He held them with¬ 
out food for several days, then turned 
them free. Just as predicted in Isaiah 
—“The ox knoweth his owmer, and 
the ass his ma.ster’s crib”—the hungry 
animals led [>olice directly to the 

smugglers’ hide-out. 

—The Amenran Zionist 

A VISITING schoolgirl in England, 
when asked what .she would most like 
to take back home with her, said: 
“'fhe Duke of Edinburgh.” --Tempu 

When a herd of wild elephants 
began devouring sugar-cane crops in 
the northern Terai region of India, 
villagers set fire to a hedge, hoping 
the blaze would drive the beasts away. 
But the elephants formed a lire bri¬ 
gade, sucked up water from a nearby 
stream and hosed it on the flames 
with their trunks. When they had 
doused the blaze, they went back into 
the fields and finished off the sugar 
cane. Reuter’s 



A young priest who always tinker with radios 

launches a revolution of the the Andes 


Adventure in Inspiration 


Hy Mich.'tcl Scully 

A HEW YEARS Ac;o Siitatcnza was just another 
small town lost in the writhing green 
chasms of Colombia’s Andes. A fruitful climate 
seemed to offer a pleasant pastoral life to the 
sturdy mestizo peasants who owned and 
worked the surrounding small farms. But their 
spirit ranged from drah to hopeless. Sombre- 
laced, they moved aimlessly through daily rou¬ 
tines unchanged for generations. Houses were 
grimy, and the cavernous church stood in 
gloomy disrepair. 

Today there is music in the air at Sutatenza, 
and pride, hope and eagerness on the villagers’ 
laces. Walls arc white, the church is brightly 
relurbished, and high over a gioup of new 
buildings soars a powerful radic) tr.insmitter. 
'rhe programmes it sends h^rth are being 
studied by United Nations experts who hojK' to 
introduce similar broadcasts elsewhere. For, im¬ 
plementing the vi.sion of one man. radio has 
launched here an advetmire in inspiration that 
can mean richer lives to millions all over the 
woritl. 

Seven years ago this man, yaning Joatjuin 
Salcedo, just ordaincil a j'riest, surveved Ids 
first post with d(?ep understanding. M(jiint iin 
born, he knew that the pall of apathy was ncjt 
peculiar to Sutaten/.a; it was a national prob¬ 
lem. One of ir,s roots was (d)lombia’s jnaze of 
such mountain pockets. For centuries these 

Condensed Imm Jubilee 




THE READER'S DIGEST ’ Oeto^r 

lyeople hac lived almost without and basic arithmetic. He started by 
/roads, schools (jr contacts with the telling his listeners how a man able 
• outside world. Illiterate, knowing to add and subtract h;id marketed 
Jjao better life, they had lost incen his crops more profitably; how a 
ftiVe and stagnated. life was saved In a mother who 

' (rroping tor a solution, bather c(juld read directions on a medicine 

-Salcedo thought of his hobby. Tink- bottle. I 'inallv he proposed short 

ering with radios from boyhood had dail\ classes, d'he most literate man 

made him an able mechanic. He in each neighbourhood would be 

had a small transmitter, built from the group leader. Following the 

scraped-together parts. On a trip to radio, he would spell out simple 

Hogota he got three used battery words on a blackboard to he re- 

rccciving sets. 'I'hese he installed in peated, then copied, bv the class, 

distant homes of the valley—and “1 didn’t realize what a potent 
Radio Sutaten/a went on the air. thing we had begun,” Joaquin Sal- 

Neighbours gathered round the cedo relates, “until .i group of men 

little radios to wonder at the phe- came with a complaint. The classes 

nomenon of the \oung priest speak' were held when thev were tired 

ing in three homes at once. Faces from the da\’s W'ork. Would I 

brightened when he addressed them changt- to six in the morning so that 

by name, asking about their health, • their minds would be fresh?” 
their children, crops and small daily 'I'he home-made loo-watt trans- 
interests. Eyes widened as music milter in his crowded little study 

came from his di.stant gramophone, became ina.dequatc. Over the air, 

Joaquin Salcedo chatted casually, Salcedo described the sort of radio 

but with a purpose. When he paid station he envisaged to replace it— 

small complimenr.s--toa man onhis one that might become a meeting 

strong, healthy cows, to a w'oman place for exchanging ideas, organ¬ 
on the neatness i)f her house—pride izing sports, hestas and musical pro- 

began to stir. When he inserted grammes bv the people themselves, 

scraps of news, peasants began to Would they help to build it? 

turn up at his doc^r, timidlv asking Mcnappeareil the very next dawn 
to know more about events in far to volunteer their labour, 4 kdn to 
places. make bricks was built and a masonry 

This reaction suggested a bigger crew organized. Within a few weeks 

idea. He helped to buy ten more the people glowx^d with .satisfaction 

radio .sets for the valley people anil at their lirst organized eflort for a 

turned his daily air visits towards a common end—a home for Radio 

positive goal. Perhaps he could give Sutatenza. 

these people the simple tools for Bishop Ocampo of Tunja, head 
self'impriA'cmcnt—-reading, writing of the diocese, watched this strange 
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awakening with growing interest. 
He witnessed a birth of civic pride 
that brought cleaner streets, the 
whitewashing of houses. He saw 
men wlio had spent their idle time 
in drink now planting gardens and 
gathering farm debris into compost 
heaps. He came upon a group of 
neighbours making a road of the 
rocky trail that served their houses. 

Most significantly, when inflam¬ 
matory national politics set off an 
insane civil war in which neigh¬ 
bours killed neighbours simply be 
cause they were Liberals or Con¬ 
servatives, he watched the valley 
ignore efforts to draw it into the 
strife. People who worked side by 
side, watching their common efforts 
bear richer fruits daily, were im¬ 
mune from such madness. 

The bishop spread the story 
among influential men in Tunja 
and Bogota. Perhaps, he suggested, 
the plan could be expanded over 
his whole diocese. With private con¬ 
tributions, the Movement for Popu¬ 
lar Culture was founded. Joaquin 
Salcedo was provided with assist¬ 
ants, a i,ooo-walt station and a jeep 
to carry his vision into neighbour¬ 
ing valleys. 

Soon little schools-by-radio were 
scattered for a hundred rnile.s 
around, and the people of Sutaten/.a 
were proudly at work again—on a 
bigger home for'the movement: a 
two smrey white rectangle with a 
restful patio garden, modern stu¬ 
dios, meeting rooms and offices. 
UNESCO heard of Sutatenza and 


sent along specialists in basic educa-: 
tion and radio to adapt the Idea 
use in other lands. 

In 1953 President Rojas Pinilla of 
Colombia recognized the import¬ 
ance of Father Salcedo’s ideia,’ 
Nearly half of the nation’s 12 mil¬ 
lion people could neither read nor 
write, and most of these illiterates 
were scattered in such long-stagnant 
mountain pockets as Sutatenza had 
been. An .idcquate rural school 
system would take a generation to 
build. But radio could penetrate to 
the remotest cluster of huts. Govern¬ 
ment funds were put behind the 
programme plus contributions from 
industry and wealthy individuals. 

Now Radio Sutatenza’s new 
25,000-watt transmitter, Colombia’s 
stronge.st. carries morning and even¬ 
ing les.sons from Father Salcedo and 
his assistants to 16,000 peasant 
groups in every niche of the Andes 
and, for five hours more, offers 
music, ncw.s and humour to all the 
nation. 

'fhe decision to keep the head- 
i)uarters at Sutatenza was wise. A 
programme from Bogota, the capi¬ 
tal, would inevitably take on a big- 
city flavour, foreign to the peasant’s 
ear. From Sutatenza he hears the 
voice of a town like his own. Ciov- 
erniTient and private benefactors 
.Wrupulously avoid interference with 
the voung country priest’s direc¬ 
tion. It remains radio by, for and of 
the people. 

The Salcedo air borne cla.sses arc 
a remarkable blend of adroit plan- 



jiing and utmost simplicity. They 
leach hot only the three R’s but 
'agriculture, hygiene, geography, 
history, civics—even law. 

“These people,” the young priest 
iexplains, “have minds like virgin 
soil, unused but fertile. You would 
be surprised at what they can grasp 
even before they can read or write, 
so long as it is made to touch their 
lives practically.” 

Law, for example. In a country¬ 
side of few fences, boundaries and 
water rights are sources of frequent 
dispute and violence. So, a radio 
programme will present two peas¬ 
ants about to come to blows when 
a kindly lawyer intervenes. In their 
own simple terms, he solves the 
problem peaceably and covers the 
basic points of the country’s land 
laws. 

An agricultural expert, talking to 
a peasant bewildered by his poor 
crop, teaches soil enrichment and 
conservation with the same direct 
approach. A physician visiting a 
campesino’s sick child points out the 
contaminated stream or the germ¬ 


breeding refuse heap from which 
the illness has come. 

“A man who can’t sign his name 
can still comprehend such episodes,” 
Father Salcedo remarks. “And, as 
he listens again and again, he finally 
realizes that his unused mind is his 
most important tool.” 

Letters come to the studio telling 
proudly of new students recruited, 
homes repaired, gardens planted, 
musical groups that play simple in¬ 
struments made at home by follow¬ 
ing radio directions. Some of the 
letters—^grotesquel y miss pel led—are 
the writers’ first ventures outside 
their copybooks. But together they 
arc the storv of a new life growing 
in scores of hidden valleys. 

This phenomenon may have 
world-wide significance. It chal¬ 
lenges the politically popular idea 
that the “underprivileged” must be 
raised from drabness by gigantic 
public spending to give them a 
better life. Colombia’s experiment 
demonstrates that people, when 
shown the way, are able and willing 
to rna^e a better life for themselves. 


The Eternal Feminine 

‘Ti'HEN A piercing shriek of “Oh, my God!” broke off a matter-of-fact 
telephone conversation between a married couple, the husband, terrified 
by the ensuing silence, called the police. 

Fifteen policemen sped to the house and found an unconscious woman 
beside a dangling telephone. Revived, she gasped; “He’s still here in 
the house. He may be under a bed, or he may be in a cupboard. Bui he’s 
still here. He ran straight up to me. . . 

“What did he look like.?” interrupted the police sergeant. 

“Why, he looked like—like any other mouse, I think—only more so.” 




By Wilfred Funk 

An exercise in A’s is this month’s quiz. The fact that all the words arc verbs ending 
in “ate” is further evidence of the vast reservoir of richness in f)ur language. 
First write down definitions of the words you think ^'ou know. Then, among the 
definitions below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the 
key word. Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) accentuate (ak sent' yon ate)—A: to 
speed up. B: emphasis^. C: agree. D: act 
strangely. 

(2) ameliorate (a mel' yo rate) -A: to 
appease. B: make excuses. C: humiliate. 1); 
make more endurable. 

(3) abdicate (ah' di cate)- A; to recom- 
mend publicly. B: renounce or relinquish. C: 
deny emphatically. D: demand as a rigbi. 

(4) arrogate (ar' oh gate)—A: to brag. B: 
question. C: take ar claim presumptuously. 
D: insult. 

(5) annotate (an' oh tare) A: to make a 
copy oj. B; point out. C: add up. D: furnish 
with notes. 

(6) actuate (act' yoo ate) -A: to explain. 
B: incite to action. C: prepare a financial 
statement. 1): present positive proof. 

(7) adjudicate (a joo' di kate) - A; to 
accuse. B; determine judicially. C.: determine 
the boundaries of. 13: renounce or swear off. 

(8) acerbate (ass' ur bate) A: to irritate. 
B; scour, claim positively. I): accuse. 

(9) abate (a bate') -A: to degrade. B: 
lessen. C: give aid. D: ojre sympatln. 

(10) advocate (ad' vo calc)- A: to insist 
upon. B: speak against. C: plead for or 
defend. D: agree to. 


(11) alienate (ale' yen ate)—A: to join with. 
B: sicken. C: estrange. 13: banish from the 
country. 

(12) attenuate (a ten' yoo ate) A: to make 
thin. B: delay. C: become cowardly. O: fawn. 

(13) aerate (a' ur ate or air' ate)—A; to 
lift up. B: boast. C: act ajfect^dly. D: make 
effervescent, 

(14) articulate (ahr lik' yoo late)—A: to 
break apart. B; write words. C: explain 
in detail. 13: set forth in speech. 

(15) animate (an i mate) - A: to make more 
alive. B: enragi. C: grow coarse. D: describe 
dramatical I 

(18) alleviate (a lee' vi ate)- A; to dilute. 
B: leswn or lighten. C: deprive of. 13; let 
go of. 

(17) accelerate (ak sel' ur ate)—A; to 
surpass. B; enliven. C: impede. D; increase 
the speed of. 

(18) amalgamate (a mal' gub mate)—A: 
to crush. B: separate, (i.: combine into a 
uniform whole. 13: melt. 

(19) authenticate faw then ii oue, “th” as 
in “ihin”) - A: to write by one's own hand. 
B: create. C: confirm a r true. 13; announce. 

(20) allocate (al' oh rate) -A: to put to~ 
get her. B: file a claim. C: allot or distrib~ 
ule. 13: take apart. 
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Answers to 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) accentuate—B; to cniphasi/c; place 
stress on; as, “One need not (uceH/nafe 
the obvit'us.” 

(2) ameliorate—D; to improve or make 
more endurable; as, “We must amlio- 
rate conditions in the city’s slums.” From 
the Latin ad, “to,” and wcHor, “better.” 

(3) abdicate—H: to rcntjuncc, as royal 
power; to give up voluntarily; as, “lie 
decided to abdicate the throne.” Htom 
the Latin abdicarc, “to rcntjuncc.” 

(4) arrogate -C: to take, demand or 
claim presumptuftusly; to usurp; as, 
“They arrogate to themselves the at¬ 
tributes of a god.” From the Ijiitin 
arrogare, “to claim as one’s own.” 

(5) annotate--!): to supply with com¬ 
ments and critical notes; as, “The critics 
will annotate Shakespeare’s manuscripts 
to the end t)f titne.” 'Lhe Latin an- 
notart, from ad, “to,” and miare, “to 
mark.” 

(6) actuate -B; to incite to acti<»n; to 
impel; as, “Ambition is a motive that 
seems to actuate most men.” The Latin 
actus, “action.” 

(7) adjudicate—B; this derives from the 
Latm word adjudicare. ad, “to” f)r 
“towaids”; jus, “law”; dhare, “say” or 
“stare.” 'I’h.it is, a judge “stages” or 
applies the “law” “to” a certain rase. 

(8) acerbate - A: to irritate and embitter; 
to exasperate; as, “The slightest criti¬ 
cism seems to acerbate him.” Fomi the 
Latin acerhitas, '‘harshness.” 

(9) abate—B: to lessen, to diminish, to 
reduce; as, “International law ha: done 
little to abate the horrors of war.” F'rom 
the French abattre, “to beat down.” 

(10) advocate—C: to plead for or defend; 
to speak in favour of; as, “This charity 
foundation dt;cs not advocate any doc¬ 
trine or theory,” From the Latin ad- 
vocare, “to call to one’s aid.” 


(11) alienate—C: to estrange; to .separate 
as though foreign or alien; to exclude 
from one’s confidence or friendship; as, 
“Unfriendly actions will alienate our al¬ 
lies.” F'rom the Latin alienare, “to ban¬ 
ish.” 

(12) attenuate- A: to make thin, en¬ 
feeble, weaken; as, “lixtravagance will 
attenuate his bank balance.” From the 
Latin attenuare, “to tnfecble.” 

(13) aerate -D: from the Greek atr, “air.” 
Hence, to expose to the air; to charge 
with gas; as, “'Fhey aerate water wdth 
carbon dioxide to make it sparkle.” 

(14) articulate -D: to set forth in speech; 
to .sound in distinct syllables; as, “Her 
lips trembled wdth words she could not 
articidate." From the Latin articulatus, 
“divided inn; joints.” 

(Ki) animate—A: to quicken, make more 
alive; to inspire, give vigour to; as, “The 
sight of a pretty face never fails to ani¬ 
mate him.” F'rom the Latin anima, “life.” 

(16) alleviate—B: to lessen or lighten 
physical or mental troubles; to make 
easier to hear. From the Latin ailerare, 
“to lighten.” 

(17) accelerate --D; to increase the speed 
of; as, “We are straining every nerve to 
aicelerate our production.” From the 
J.atin ad, “to.” and cekr, “speedy.” 

(18) amalgamate --C: to combine into a 
uniform w'hole; to unite; as, “The com¬ 
panies may amalgamate in order to 
coinliinc their resources.” Uncertain 
origin. 

(19) authenticate--C: to confirm as true; 
ro prove to be genuine; as, “Me must 
authenticate this before 1 will believe it.” 
From the Greek authentes, “real author.” 

(20) allocate—C: frrjm the Latin ad, 
“to,” and lonts, “place”; and so, to 
allot or distribute “to” a “place”; as, 
“He should allocate responsibilities which 
he cannot discharge himself.” 

I 'ocabulary Ratings 

20 correct.genius level 

19 17 correct.excellent 

16-14 correct. good 

13-11 correct.fair 
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Tluit L luiiiycd 
]\L'}i(>irs Life 

By 

Malcolm Vaughan 

An critic; author of Chandor’s 
Portraits, Derain, etc. 

f-'roiTi the 
courtesy 

I N A LARGE squarc room on the 
second floor of New York’s Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum visitors come to 
a stop and stand with a smile on 
their lips. They have caught sight 
of Pierre Auguste Renoir’s portrait, 
Mme Charpenticr and Her Chil¬ 
dren. The great French artist lav¬ 
ished all the skill and inspiration he 
could muster on this fivc-hv-six-foot 
canvas. The 1,000 francs he got for 
it was an exceptional price to be 
paid for a painting in France at the 
time. Adding this to the 250 francs 
each he'd been paid for three other 
portraits in the Charpenticr family, 
RerA'ir decided to improve his liv¬ 
ing conditions. He rented, lor joo 
francs a month, a little house in 
the artists’ quarter of Paris—Mont¬ 
martre. He bought some badly 
needed paints, furniture, a suit of 
clothes. And he gleefully said, “If 


liaitnK, Madame Charpenticr and Net Children, 
'I’hc New York MetropoIUiin Museum of Art 

I keep this up I can alTord a wife I” 

He already had the girl: a plump, 
blue-eyed, pcachcs-and-cream little 
dressmaker who was so much in 
love with him that she was eager to 
share his hand-to-mouth existence. 

Renoir had been born to poverty. 
So when by the age of 13 he showed 
artistic talent—he covered the mar¬ 
gins of bis b(X>ks with creditable 
drawings -his parents took him 
away from school and apprenticed 
him to a china manufacturer. I’hcrc 
he decorated dishes with everything 
from floral sprigs to medallion por¬ 
traits of the Empress Eugenic. 

When the factory failed four 
years later, Renoir made a living at 
other hack work—-painting fans, 
window blinds and pictures of 
saints at five francs a saint. By the 
time he had saved up money 
enough to pay for art lessons, he 
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<. was 21, comparatively unlettered. 

At the art school Renoir was so 
' happy that one of his teachers 
‘ cracked down on him, snorting, 
; ‘‘Painting seems only an amusement 
sto you!” Another teacher insisted 
» that before he could paint he must 
^ learn to draw from plaster-cast 
> copies of marble Greek gods. Renoir 
, ODcdiently turned out five lifelike 
' drawings of them. The teacher in¬ 
formed him that gods could not be 
j lifelike. ‘‘A god must have a more 
I majestic big toe than the toe of the 
i local coal man!” This academic 
^ twaddle was to Renoir like water 
J off a duck’s back. He learned the 
basic principles of art and he used 
' them to paint in his own orig- 
' inal way, eventually changing the 
course of painting in Europe and 
America. 

I Renoir spurned the “brown 
H mud,” “green soot” and “silver 
haze” tones which were fashionable 
in his day. He turned, instead, to 
the colours of sunlight: bright, pris¬ 
matic reds, blues, yellows and 
greens, with shadows running from 
lavender to purple or deep blue. 
Whatever he painted—a landscape, 
flowers or human beings—he pre¬ 
ferred to work outdoors where col¬ 
ours were richest. They more fully 
expressed his intense love of life. 

How far Renoir might have gone 
had he not painted Mine Charpen- 
ticr and her children no one can say. 
Almost from the day the portrait 
was finished a marvellous tide of 
events began to turn in his favour. 


Several fine Renoirs are on per- | 
manent exhibition in Britain The j 
Tate Gallery has the famous “La , 
‘ Premiere Sortie,” "Les Parapluies” 

IS at the National Gallery, and at | 
the Courtauld Institute you may see 
“La Logc," “Portrait of M Am 
broisc Vollard,” and “Woman Ty , 
mg up her Shoe ” ^ 

Renoirs in private ownership in¬ 
clude Mrs R A Butler’s “La Plate 
Chchy,” Christabel Lady Aber ' 
Conway’s “Springtime at Chatou” 
and “The Stiff,” Sir Kenneth Clark's 
“Baigneuse Blonde,” and Sir Alex¬ 
ander Korda’s drawing for the 
painting “Mother and Child,” which 
IS m the Chester Beatty Collection, 
National Gallery, Dublin 
Sir John Rothcnstein, Keeper of 
the Tate Galleiy, has described 
Renoir’s achievement as “an instinc 
tive art, appealing to the common 
experience of us all, demanding no 
inielltciual effort for its compre¬ 
hension ” Two of the most recent 
books on the artist arc Renoir, by 
W Gaunt, published by the Phaidon 
Press, 42r , and Renotr m the Faber 
Gallery series, by R H Wilenski, 
published by Faber and Faber at 
f)s 6 d 

Mme Charpenticr, wife of one of 
the richest publishers in P.iris, was 
a celebrated hostess. She hung the 
portrait in her drawing - room, 
where it was seen by men and 

a 

women of wealth and renown— 
Emile Zola, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Mallarmc, Edmond de Goncourt. 
. . . She pulled the strings which 
landed the portrait in the great an¬ 
nual national art exhibition, the 
Paris Salon. 
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Suddenly other portrait commis¬ 
sions began coming to Renoir. 
These financed him while he paint¬ 
ed pictures which were to make 
him even more famous than his por¬ 
traits—sun-drenched flowers, land¬ 
scapes, beautiful nudes, and group¬ 
ed or single figures in glowing 
scenes. To be sure, it took three 
years before he’d earned enough to 
wed the peaches-and-cream little 
dressmaker, but he got her to the 
altar at last and swept her away on 
a honeymoon to Italy. 

Perhaps it was her young plump¬ 
ness that inspired his ideal of what 
a woman should look like. In any 
event, across the years, he devel¬ 
oped in his pictures a type of 
woman not unlike her: thick-set, 
robust, able-bodied; a woman with 
sun-kissed skin, large breasts, great 
hips—an ideal mother—Renoir’s 
symbol of health and fertility. 

Meanwhile, the happy hubbub of 


a home with growing children (the 
Renoirs had three sons) launched., 
him on a series of family pictures. 
We see the youngsters learning to 
eat, learning to play, learning to 
read, to write and to do things with 
their hands. Never has the adorable 
innocence of childhood been more 
charmingly caught on canvas. 

The world is always smiling in 
Renoir’s pictures. We see it in the 
portrait of Mme Charpentier and 
her children as well as in his rain¬ 
bow-tinted, almost luminous land¬ 
scapes. We find no trace of the days 
when he was hungry or the years of 
struggle through which he passed 
on his climb to fame. During the 
latter part of his life he became 
crippled by arthritis, but his de¬ 
formed hands never lay idle. He 
never let it affect his joy in life. 
Down to his last canvas in 1919 he 
let no unhappiness dim the buoy¬ 
ant, vibrant vitality of his art. 


The Walkout 

C HARLKs LtDERER, co-author of the musical show Kismet, sheepishly 
admits the authenticity of the anecdote about him in Ben Hecht’s A Child 
of the Century. Dining at the elegant Colony Restaurant years ago in 
New York with a glamorous musical-comedy queen he was wooing, 
Ledcrer sat listening owlishly to a lecture from her tin how he must mend 
his careless ways. Getting up at noon and climbing into any ill-assorted 
articles of clothing>that happened to be at hand, she insisted, was not 
the proper way to live. As the beautiful lady concluded her discourse, 
Ledcrer, who had sat seemingly spellbound, rose—and handed her his 
trousers. He had removed them surreptitiously during her lecture. 

“Here,” he proposed, “you wear these,” and walked coldly out of the 
restaurant in his pants. —Bennett Cerf in The Saturday Revievf 
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OUTHERNEirS ViEW 


By Holding Carter 


tY umtc'ci States 

Supreme Onirt 

. last May unani- 

moiislv held racial 
/ 

segregation in 
state schools to he unconstitutional, 
its opinion was described as being 
second in importance only to eman¬ 
cipation itself as a milestone in the 
American Negro’s journey towards 
full citizenshiji. 

That may well be true; but al¬ 
most as important has l)cen the soul- 
searching which the white South 
has experienced in the ia.st cjuarter- 
century and especially since the be¬ 
ginning of the second world war. 
Mora! decisions on the part of these 
white Southerners, moreover, will 
have as much to do with the future 
place of the Negro in the South as 
Supreme C'oiirt decisions. 

Legal action which hears upon 
the customs f)f nearly one fourth of 
America’s population cannot be 

HooniNG Cartfr, editor and pulilishcr o£ 
the Delta Dewocrat-Times, Grceiuillr, Mis¬ 
sissippi, received the Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial writing in uy 46 . He is now a mem¬ 
ber of the Pulitzer Prize Advisory Board. 


elective unless the 
alTected group is 
largely willing to 
abide bv it. To be- 

j 

lievc otherwise is 
foolish; it is also 
foolish not to recognize that the 
South itself has been increasingly 
aware of changing patterns and of 
the need for much of the change. 
Ncverthele.ss difficult days lie ahead, 
and they cannot be dismissed as 
resulting sim[ily from Southern 
white prejudice. 

Long before the Court spoke, ,.he 
South had been adjusting itself, 
consciously ;ind unconsciously, will¬ 
ingly as well as unwillingly, to new 
inter racial relationships and values. 
This makes for the great difference 
in background between Lincoln’s 
war-spurred and militarily calcu 
latcd Emancipation Urwlamation of 
1863 and the Supreme Court’s 
present epoch-making decision. 

The temper of the times has 
changed. The moderate voice, 
stilled by the U.S. Civil War and 
the Reconstruction years, can now 
be heard. The improved'economic 
situation has brought about a revo- 


The traditions and problems 
of the “deep South'’ cannot 
he brushed aside hy a legal 
decision 



lution in education, in health, in 
material improvements of all kinds, 
which is generally recognizable. 

lint the accompanying changes 
in race relationships have not been 
as widely nor as successfulIv pub¬ 
licized. Nevertheless those changes 
are unending. Let’s locjk at a ran¬ 
dom few. 

hem: I’odav, in the ‘southern and 
border states, 21 C'atholic institu¬ 
tions, 12 Protestant theological sem¬ 
inaries and 13 private or church- 
connected universities are at least 
partially open to the Negro, 

Item: Negroes now sit as mem¬ 
bers of city councils, school boards 
and other local governing bodies in 
such cities as Richmond, Nashville, 
Raleigh, Augusta, Atlanta. 

hem: In Pula.ski. Tennessee, 
where the Ku Klux Klan was born 
shortly after the Civil War, the 
countv medical association has ad- 
mitted Negroes to membership. 
This white organization declared, 
as have many others throughout the 
South, that “there is no reason for 
racial prejudice in .scientific en¬ 
deavour.’’ 

he?n: The students in a Univer- 
sitv of Arkansas hostel elected a 
Negro as hostel president only five 
years after the first Negro was ad¬ 
mitted to the University. In almost 
every Southern university where 
students have been fnvited to vote 
on the admission of Negroes, a 
majority have voted for such ad¬ 
mission. 

Item: For five years prior to the 


Court’s decision, most Southern 
states were sfiending millions of 
dollars to bring their Negro schools 
up to the standard of the white 
.schools. In Tennes.see, North Caro¬ 
lina, Oklahoma and Virginia, 
Negro teachers are more highly 
paid, on th<- average, than white. 

What is notable is not simply that 
such things have been happening 
but that thev have come about not 
through legal compulsions but as 
expressions of the mass Southern 
will, a sort of moral determination. 
Without a similar moral determina¬ 
tion the Supreme (court’s decision 
will be virtually meaningless in the 
deep Southern states. 

Perhaps the most significant 
proofs of new factors at work in the 
South came within a few weeks 
after the C>)urt decreed that school 
segregation must end. An impres¬ 
sive majority of the South’s political 
leaders were temperate in their ex¬ 
pressed opposition. The South’s 
news[)aper.s, while mo.sily critical of 
the decision, often tempered their 
criticism with admi.ssions of its 
morality and its good psychological 
effect among coloured Americans, 
Asians and Africans. 

Mf >st remarkable of all in separate 
.',nd iiiirclatcd conventions, repre¬ 
sentative bodies of the three largc.st 
Protestant denominalicjns in the 
South -thc Baptists, the Pre.sby- 
terians ,tnd the Mcthodist.s—sup¬ 
ported the (ajurl’s decision. This 
doesn’t mean that many individual 
churches of these denominations 
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will now transform themselves into 
non-scgrcgated gatherings of Chris¬ 
tian worshippers. Nevertheless, re¬ 
presentatives of Protestant churches 
in the deep South, citizens of tradi¬ 
tional Southern communities who 
would feel the pressure of their 
disagreeing fellow-churchmen and 
neighbours, did vote their Christian 
belief that segregation as a fact of 
life was un-Christian. 

On the other hand, organizations 
in the South, such as the bar asso¬ 
ciations, most local school boards 
and legislative education com¬ 
mittees, are expressing adamant 
opposition to the ending of segre¬ 
gation and are planning legal means 
of circumventing the Court’s 
decision. This, of course, illustrates 
the eternal conflict between man’s 
spiritual self and his adjustment to 
the realities of his everyday, imper¬ 
fect living. Because of this very real 
and human contradiction, Ameri¬ 
cans have sanely to ask themselves 
some questions. What are the diffi¬ 
culties which the South faces as a 
result of the Supreme C>)urt de¬ 
cision ? What are the obstacles to its 
full implementation? What can be 
expected in the foreseeable future? 

I. The Pressure of Numbers. The 
principal difficulty has to do with 
the proportion of Negroes to the 
whole population. Six border states 
arc abandoning segregation without 
protest. They have the fewest 
Negroes. Of the ti states which 
plan evasions or seek long postpone¬ 
ments, the six which are firmest in 


their determination to maintain 
the status quo—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Florida—have the 
greatest number of Negroes in rela¬ 
tion to whites. 

It is symbolic that in the Ozark 
Mountain country of western 
Arkansas a city school board could 
decide with impunity to admit the 
handful of resident Negro school 
children to white schools. In densely 
Negro Eastern Arkansas, similar 
school boards strongly oppose in¬ 
tegration. 

It the ratio of Negroes to whites 
were no greater in the South than 
in the United States at large—one in 
ten—the problem of integration 
would be relatively simple to solve. 
But in my state, Mississippi, for 
example, 45 people in 100 are 
Negro; in my town, 52 people in 
TOO, and in my county 67 in 100. 
Against the 30(^ycar background of 
master-slave and superior-inferior 
race concepts, and the hostilities 
they engendered on both sides, the 
issue of numbers is paramt^unt. 

2. The Cultural Gap. If only be¬ 
cause of economic inequalities, 
there is a wide cultural gap between 
Negro and white in the South, and 
especially in those states where 
dwell the most Negroes. These 
heavily Negro stales arc also largely 
agrarian. Among the rural and 
small-town Negroes, the rates of 
near-illiteracy, of communicable 
diseases, of minor and major crimes 
are far higher than among the 
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whites. The rural Negro’s living 
standards, though rising, are still 
low, and he is still easy going in his 
morals, as witness the five to ten 
times higher incidence of extra¬ 
marital households and illegitimacy 
among Negroes than among whites 
in the South. The Southern mother 
doesn’t see a vision of a clean- 
scrubbed little Negro child about to 
embark on a great adventure. She 
secs a symbol of the cultural lags of 
which she is more than just statis¬ 
tically aware. 

3. The Threat to Educational 
Standards. As a result of the South’s 
long failure to provide equal educa¬ 
tional facilities for Negroes, mass 
integration of white and Negro pu¬ 
pils and teachers would inevitably 
result in a marked lowering of the 
standards of the mixed classrooms. 
Most Negro teachers still lack the 
training of their white fellow- 
teachers; and their employment in 
mixed classrooms would not con¬ 
tribute to raising the teaching levels. 

4. The Sex Fear. As strong as it 
is statistically unreasoning is the 
white South’s fear that abandon¬ 
ment of a dual public school system 
will in time lead inevitably to social 
—by which is meant sexual—in¬ 
tegration. It docs little good to 
quote statistics on the rarity of inter¬ 
racial marriages in the unsegre¬ 
gated North or to suggest that there 
was more miscegenation in the old- 
time cotton house than there would 
be as a result of bi-racial schools. 
The South must find out for itself 


whether its fears are justified or noli, 
and for the most part it is unwilling" 
to make the necessary step—school; 
integration—of its own free will. 

5. The Demagogic Danger. Even, 
though the worst of the Southern, 
demagogues of the past are dead or 
silent now, the breed hasn’t died 
out; nor is demagogy confined to 
Southern white politicians alone. 
The Negroes have vheir own dema¬ 
gogues and race baiters, and they 
have been especially loud and venge¬ 
ful since the Court’s decision. 

6. The Threat to the South’s 
State Schools. At present, most of 
the talk about abandoning the 
South’s state school systems can be 
dismissed as irresponsible. It has 
been voiced only in a few states; 
and it is not likely to command 
much support unless large numbers 
of Negroes seek and somehow 
rapidly gain admission to the now, 
white schools. In such event, in the 
heavily Negro states, state schools 
mav well be abandoned in areas of 

j 

great Negro populations where re- 
zoning devices, residential patterns 
or local agreements fail to keep out 
appreciable numbers of Negro 
students. Such areas may give up 
their state schools, or maintain them 
only for Negroes, while white 
children, indirectly subsidized by 
the state, would go to “private 
schof)ls.’’ 

These arc the difficulties and 
dangers at their problematical worst. 
What, on the other hand, can be 
reasonably expected in the near 
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future—the next ten to 20 years? 

Actually, neither can in old order* 
cherished hv so inanv whites, he 
destroyed nor can a brave new 
world, so fondly dreamed of by 
Negroe,s, be created in that period. 
White Southerners cannot be forced 
to accept the C>OLirt decision. Until 
they want to do so there will not be 
actual, full intei^ration. 

The Negro spokesnien wluj point 
to the successhil exam pIc of the 
armctl forces in achieving full and 
peaceful integration overlook im 
portant distinctions, riu: inilitarv 
pei.sonnel involvetl are almost all 
male, living for a pre.scribed period 
an extraortlinarv existence under 
rigiil iniliiarv tliscipline. In the 
Southern training lamps inlegra 
tU)n does not extenf) bevond the 
bortlers ot the niililary cani[)s. 

, White vSoLithern fears atu! Negro 
hopes alike will be tein[)ered for 
many years t(' tome b\ cert.iin geo¬ 
graphic and other f.uts and In the 
use of all manner of devices k, keep 
scgreg.ilion. 

Tin ■re is the geographic t.Kl of 
residential segregation. Even if 
every ,Southern Negro child went 
this autumn to the nearest school, 
with no restrictions as to r.ice, it is 
estimated that no more tlian one in 
four would be in .1 lormeib all 
white classroom. 

'I'hen, loo, lew .Southern .Negro 
parents .irc likclv to in ist th.ii their 
children go where thev .ire told lhe\ 
are not wanted. And there is no 
doubt that parental decisions ma\ 


be influenced by the fear of ceth 
nomic reprisal bv white employers, 
bv voluntary agreements in indi¬ 
vidual commiinitie.s and sometimes 
bv threats. 

Above all. there will be legal 
evasions. All manner of legal 
devices are being studied. Some arc 
already in force. Mississippi has a 
system ot allocating pupils, author¬ 
ized by the legislature before the 
Supreme Uourt’s decision. It [ler- 
mits school boards to assign students 
to .schools on the basis of their 
health, safety .nul best interests. 
School entrance examinations and 
intelligence tests are l>cing devised 
with exelusi«>ns as their tiue pur¬ 
pose. Weird gerrs-mandering of 
scliool districts is being .sketched on 
hundreds nt map*;. 

And wh\ is all this taking place.' 
Not because the Southerners are a 
peciiliarlv perverse communit\' hut 
l)ec.mse their jiroblini is ^00 years 
old, and n haunts them. 

W e ill the .South are hof'iing that 
the ps\chologic.il and sucial con- 
llii-ls set ii|> bv the Supreme Uaj'in's 
decision will be minimized, it iKjt 
,iverted, bv the realizatic'U that 
(.hange must be gr.idual and at 
sek'C-tive levels. 

The best le.idersbip of both races 
in the South wants to find .1 com 
mon ground lor a solution. Wc’\'e 
been )i\ ing togi ilicr for a long time, 
and will be living together for a 
long time to come. What we need 
today is understanding and patience 
and a mutual confidence. 



You Take the Hhjh "Road— 

With Three Vlmler Three! 


Ry Karl Detzer 

I WAS driving down a steep, nar¬ 
row street in Albany, New York, 
where U-S. Highway 20 heads for 
the Hudson River bridge. Lorries 
to right of us, lorries to left of us 
volleyed and thundered. With luck 
we might get through with all four 
mudguards. Then above the tumult 
rose Susan’s voice, shrill, compul¬ 
sive, frightening. 

“Rotty! ” she yelled. “Susan want 
potty! ” 

Susan is two and a half, and as 
lovely a grandchild as one could 
find in all the 898^2 miles that sep¬ 
arate Leland, Michigan, from New 
Haven, Connecticut. She is beauti¬ 
ful, brilliant and kindly. But there’s 
a streak of granite in her gentle 
make-up. She has been “trained,” 
and, by golly, nobody’s going to 
untrain her for lack of a potty at 
the psychological moment. 

"Potty!” she was yelling louder. 
“Potty, potty! Now, now, now!” 

Have you ever tried, while driv¬ 
ing downhill cheek *by jowl with 
lorries, to convince a little girl who 
knows better that she doesn’t really, 
not really^ not at this very minute 
... 1 drove with frantic determina¬ 


tion, seeking a free space by the 
kerb, a filling station, an alley— 
any place to pause, anywhere. 

There were five of us in the car: 
two grandparents, Susan, little sis¬ 
ter Margi, aged one and a half, little 
brother Robbie, aged 12 weeks. And 
millions of things. If you've never 
spent a season with the circus, or 
travelled with three infants, you’ve 
no idea what impedimenta arc. 

At the bottom of the hill Grand¬ 
mother shouted, “Filling station on 
right!” 1 dodged past the petrol 
pumps, and braked to a halt beside 
the ladies’ entrance. Grandmother 
disapf)eared behind the lattice, 
yanking Susan after her. 

I breathed. And at that moment 
Margi, in the front scat, got bored 
with her pretty little picture book 
about The Train that Got Lonely, 
and tossed it over her shoulder— 
into Robbie’s cot. 

Robbie had just got to sleep. But 
a fellow can’t sleep when people arc 
to.ssing picture books into his face. 
So Robbie let it be known he was 
frightfully unhappy about it. Margi 
tried to climb out of the window.... 

This was only one of hundreds of 
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crises in the 898^4 miles. I’ve been 
through two world wars and the 
drive to New Haven. Now that 
they’re behind me, I wouldn’t have 
missed them for anything. Unless 
you have spent 55 hours on the 
highways and in “motels” with 
three lovely grandchildren, you 
have missed one of the richest ex¬ 
periences of life. But I don’t recom¬ 
mend it, understand, any more than 
I recommend war. 

How two weak-minded grand¬ 
parents became entangled in such 
an odyssey 1 can’t explain. I prob¬ 
ably said, “Oh, sure,” some time 
when I should have said, “Posi¬ 
tively no!” Anyway, the hour of 
departure approached, and Grand 
mother’s preparations compared 
favourably with those last few 
weeks in England before D Day— 
including amusement devices to 
stimulate troop morale. 

• As I kK)ked at the paraphernalia 
spread on the lawn beside the un¬ 
suspecting car that cloudless morn¬ 
ing, I suffered a moment of doubt. 


I should have acted on it. We pack¬ 
ed the boot first, with the things 
we laughingly said we’d not need 
on the trip. Next we filled the floor 
space between front and back scats. 
Then flat things on the rear-window 
shelf. Then Robbie’s cot on the port 
side of the back seat. 

The lawn was still cluttered. 
What, 1 demanded, are we going to 
do with all this stuff.^ We are tak¬ 
ing it in the car, 1 was informed, 
and don’t be difficult so early in 
the trip. 

We finally got it in, every last 
nappy, bottle, tin of condensed 
milk, blanket, clothing change, 
book, bottle heater, toy. But where 
was the ball of string I’d said I’d 
furnish? I don’t remember any¬ 
thing about that promise, but accept 
the responsibility. Why did we need, 
it, anyhow? Why, to tie up the 
balloons, of course. 

Herewith, I warn all grandfathers 
not only to forget the ball of string, 
but not to relent* on the road and 
stop and buy one. 



You (Grandfather) blow up the 
balloons, tie them in a cluster be' 
hind the front scat. Then you get 
up to the legal speed limit, with 
windows open, and let aerodyna' 
mics carry on from there. It’s most 
amusing to the little ones. The bal¬ 
loons begin to whip. They climb 
around the car faster, even, than 
Margi climbs. 

You find yourself on a crowded 
stretch of road, behind a wobbling 
driver. But, ah, there is an open 
space ahead! You push up your 
speed to pass and wham!—die bal¬ 
loons try to get past you to escape 
out of your window. But the string 
holds the cluster firmly against your 
face, blocking out the landscape. 
Peals of childish laughter greet you 
as you get back into line again. 

Now and again one of the bal¬ 
loons has the common sense to 
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bottle every four hours, wc*d^ 
brought a bottle heater that plugs ! 
into the cigarette lighter on the.^ 
dashboard. It workra beautifully^ 
for a day and a half. Then there 
was nothing to do but go into 
restaurants, filling stations or shops 
and search for a pot of hot water 
on a stove. 

Most people seem to want to be 
helpful. But Robbie’s habit of awak-> 
ing at precisely the moment he is 
about to perish of malnutrition and 
shrieking like an air-raid siren some¬ 
how complicated things. It only 
takes two minutes to heat the bot¬ 
tle, once you get to a stove, but 
you’ve no idea in how many leagues 
of Highway 20 no stoves are open 
to the public. 

There is one quiet New England 
town that hereafter will have thm 
famous visits to remember; the 


burst. Lamentations follow. But British Redcoats in ’76, Ralph 
Grandmother has a reserve supply Waldo Emerson in ’59 and Robbie 
of the darn things. Grandfather is shrieking for his bottle in ’54. 
the official blower. We paused at Niagara Falls on 

Then there arc the pauses which the way so that Susan might admire < 
might be called “changing times.*’ the vast cataract and, we hoped, 
Susan, being a big girl, can holler remember it. I believe that every- 
“potty,” but Margi and Robbie, one should sec Niagara Falls once, 
being little people, just scream mur- if only to impress on one the theory 
der after the event. If they would of gravity. 1. wanted Susan to be 
only shriek at the same time, it thrilled by the sight of water do- 
would be most helpful. But they ing exactly what is is supposed to 
seem to have worked out a rhythmic do when it gets to the ^ge of a 
plan whereby first one, then the cliff. 

other, shouts the glad tidings that At the Canadian brink, I led 
it’s lime for a change—^and they Susan to the lookout. There at her 
don’t mean in the government. feet lay the mighty spectacle. 

Because Robbie had to have his And behind her on the road a 
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^horse-drawn carriage came clump¬ 
ing past. Susan gave the falls a 
passing glance, swung round and 
.pointed. 

“Horsie! ” she shouted in delight. 
*‘Look! Horsie!” 

“Yes, Susan, a very pretty horsie. 
But over there, behind you, look. 
The falls...” 

“Two horsies!” Susan exclaimed 
in ecstasy. “Susan pat horsies!” 

For the sake of the honeymoon 
couple in the carriage, who looked 
silly enough as it was, we prevailed 
upon Susan not to halt any horses 
while she lavished affection on 
them. But Niagara Falls was a 
washout as far as Susan was con¬ 
cerned. She admires horsies and to 
heck with gravity. 

Susan loves all animals, especially 
cows, and that made this trip par¬ 
ticularly harrowing. Millions of 
cows browse beside Highway 20, 
and Susan wanted to pat each and 
every one of them. With shouts of 
joy she pointed out each admirable 
creature and we had to be properly 
enthusiastic. 

In upper New York State a mo¬ 
ment of crisis came. Susan saw one 
particular cow standing under a 
tree, and lost her little heart to it. 

“My cow!” she proclaimed. 
“Stop! My cow!” 

“Yes, dear, your cow,” I said. 


not guessing the complications 
which my slight, pleasant brush 
with falsehood would bring. For if 
that were Susan’s cow, she wanted 
it right now. Argument was futile. 
What would we do with it.^ Why, 
take it in the car. 

“Susan move over,” she said, 
leaving lots of room beside her in 
the back seat.... 

Margi became “restless” the last 
couple of hundred miles. She lay on 
the seat and kicked, a beautiful 
example of perpetual motion. One 
trouble was that her grandmother 
sat just within kicking range. 

“Black and blue! ” she kept mut¬ 
tering, Then Margi turned over, 
and laid her head against her grand¬ 
mother’s arm. There was a moment 
of peace. The next voice we heard 
was Grandmother’s, It wasn’t a 
bad bite Margi had given her. Just 
a middle-sized bite, on the arm. 
On one of the black and blue spots. 

As we swung round a corner in 
New Haven, at the end of our 
journey, the children’s parents ran 
out, greeting us with joyous cries. 
If we’d had any breath left, -we’d 
have greeted them in kind. 

Marco Polo was a mere rambler. 
Columbus just went for a sail. 
Neither of them did his travelling 
accompanied by three small grand¬ 
children. 


JwL WIT of conversation consists more in finding it in others than in 
showing a great deal yourself. He who goes from your conversation 
pleased with himself and his own wit is perfectly well pleased with you. 

—La Btuyire 




By Edwin H. James 


F or the average American OcU>- 
hcr 30 began no difTcrcntly 
from any other Sunday of 1938. 
Picnickers and Sunday motorists 
swarmct) out on to the highways; 
millituis attended church; others 
stayed at home and read their 
newspapers. 

The news was concerned with 
such items as David O. Seiznick’s 
confession that he still sought an 


Thomas E, Dewey, the young rack¬ 
et-buster, was a candidate for the 
(rovernorship of New York. A 
month before, Neville ('hamlierlain 
had returned from his Munich talk 
with Adolf Hitler guaranteeing 
“peace in our time.” But in the 
news columns there was no mention 
of 23-year'old Orson Welles, whose 
radio adaptation of H. (J. Wells’ 
The War of the Worlds that jKrace- 
ful Sunday evening was to spread 
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wild disorder and terror throughout 
America. 

The radio play was hardly more 
fantastic than the pandemonium it 
created. Welles used the technique 
of “news bulletins” and “eye-wit¬ 
ness reports,” with which listeners 
had become familiar during the 
recent Munich crisis. The produc¬ 
tion started innocently enough with 
a speech by Welles: “We know 
now that in the early years of the 
20th century our earth was being 
watched closely by intelligences 
greater than man's and yet as mor¬ 
tal as his own. . . . With infinite 
complacence human beings went 
about their little affairs, serene in 
the assurance of their dominion 
over this small spinning fragment 
of solar driftwfKxl. . . . Yet across 
an immense aethereal gulf, intellects 
vast, cool and unsympathetic re¬ 
garded our globe with envious eyes 
and drew their plans against us. In 
the 39th year of the 20th century 
came the great disillusionment.” 

An announcer then read a weather 
report. I he scene shifted, picking 
up a dance orchestra, which was in¬ 
terrupted by a “news” bulletin stat¬ 
ing that an astronomer in Chicago 
had observed “several explosions of 
incandc.scent gas, cjccurring on the 
planet Mars.” 7 'his was followed 
bv an interview with a Princeton 
University astronomer (played by 
Welles), who was unable to account 
for the gas eruptions. 

A “s|iccial news bulletin” fol¬ 
lowed; “It is reported that a huge. 


flaming object fell on a farm near 
Grovers Mill, New Jersey, 22 miles 
from Trenton. The flash was visible 
for several hundred miles, and the 
impact was heard as far north as 
Elizabeth.” 

An incredibly short time later, 
the eye-witness broadcast began, A' 
crowd had already converged, the 
reporter said, around a huge cylin 
der. The reporter speculated on the 
nature of the cylinder, interviewed 
several people, and consumed per¬ 
haps three minutes of air time until 
the limits of theatrical tension had 
been reached. 

“This is the most terrifying thing 
I have ever witnessed!” the an¬ 
nouncer shouted. “Something’s 
crawling out of the cylinder from 
Mars, 1 can see two luminous disks 
peering out of a black hole.. .. Are 
they eyes.^ It might be a face. It 
might be—something’s wriggling 
out. There’s another one, and an¬ 
other. There, 1 can see the thing’s 
body. It’s as large as a bear and it 
glistens like wet leather. But that 
face. It . . . it’s indescribable I 1 
can hardly force mvsclf to look at 
it! The mouth is V-shaped, with 
saliva dripping from rimless lips 
that seem to quiver and pulsate!” 

After the wet-leathe.: Martians 
had crawled out of the space ma¬ 
chine, police tried to approach it 
but were cremated by a heat-ray. 
The announcer himself died when 
the entire countryside was ignited. 

A few minutes later in the broad¬ 
cast, the New Jersey State Militia 





was called out. In what must have 
been a record for rapid mobiliza¬ 
tion, eight battalions of infantry 
arrived and attacked the Martians. 
The space machine itself developed 
legs and walked through the army, 
trampling soldiers or charring them 
with its heat-ray. Of the 7,000 
’troops who opposed the monster, 
120 survived. 

Having crushed the militia, the 
monster plodded off towards New 
York, tearing up bridges, razing 
cities, killing thousands with its 
heat-ray and clouds of poison gas. 

An announcer “speaking from 
the roof of Broadcasting Building, 
New York City,” described the 
destruction of the metropolis. “En¬ 
emy now in sight above the Pali¬ 
sades. Five great machines, wading 
the Hudson like men wading a 
brook. ... A bulletin’s handed me. 

. . . Martian cylinders are falling all 
over the country—Buffalo, Chicago, 
St. Louis. . . . Now the machines, 
tall as a skyscraper, are on the West 
Side. . . . This is the end now. 
Smoke comes out . . . black smoke, 
drifting over the city. People in the 
streets see it. They’re running to¬ 
wards the East River . . . thousands 
of them, dropping in like rats . . . 
falling like flics. . . . The smoke’s 
crossing Sixth Avenue . . . Fifth 
Avenue ... a hundred yards . . . 
it’s 50 feet . . .” tIi c announcer 
choked to death. 

Statisticians later estimated that 
six million listeners heard the broad¬ 
cast and nearly two million believed 


it was true. As this programme be-* 
gan on the Columbia Broadcasting \ 
System, the rival National Broad¬ 
casting Company presented Edgar ; 
Bergen, the ventriloquist, who at 
the time was the biggest hit on the 
U.S. radio, with perhaps ten times 
as many listeners as Orson Welles. 
However, about the time Welles’ 
“reporter” began describing the 
Martians’ terrifying emergence 
from the space machine, Bergen 
introduced a singer, and a million 
or so listeners twirled their dials to 
see what was happening on the 
other network. Having missed all 
the preliminaries, they believed the 
invasion was real. These millions of 
believing listeners were spread so 
widely that panic struck almost 
every town and village in the 
United States. 

Police headquarters, newspapers 
and radio stations were swamped 
with anguished calls. Sobbing 
mothers clutched their children in 
a last embrace, convinced that hor¬ 
rible death at the slimy hands of 
Martian monsters was about to over¬ 
take them. Whole districts were 
evacuated as inhabitants rushed 
into the streets with wet handker¬ 
chiefs j)rcsscd to their noses to de¬ 
fend themselves against poison gas. 
Motorists careened through the 
night to escape incineration from 
Martian flame-throwers. Families 
huddled in desperate prayer. 

There was a clamour for casualty 
lists from people who had relatives 
or friends living in New Jersey. In 
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§£in Francisco a man called the po¬ 
lice: “My God—^where can I vol¬ 
unteer my services? We’ve got to 
stop this awful thing!” 

The mayor of a large mid-west¬ 
ern city, by sheer luck having man¬ 
aged to get a call through to the 
radio network’s clogged switch¬ 
board in New York, demanded to 
talk to Orson Welles. Mobs were 
stampeding in his city’s streets. If 
this was a hoax, the mayor would 
come to New York and punch 
Welles on the nose. 

Not all listeners were frightened. 
Two Princeton professors of geo- 
logy preserved such academic de¬ 
tachment that they set off for 
Grovers Mill with the intention of 
buying the Martian cylinder for an 
exhibit at their laboratories. 

The second 30 minutes of the 
broadcast told of the rebuilding of 
the world after the destruction of 
the Martian invaders, who were 
killed, “after all man’s defences had 
failed,” by the “humblest thing 
that God in His wisdom had put 
upon this earth”—bacteriological 
action. Despite this less gloomy 
theme of the second half hour, 
frantic telephone calls to radio 
stations, newspapers and police 
throughout the country only in¬ 
creased in volume. 

At 8.48 p.m. the Associated Press 
wired its editors that enquiries from 
radio listeners were the result of a 
studio dramatization. Assurance 
that “The War of the Worlds” had 
been a play and not a news report 


was broadcast repeatedly the rest of 
the night by the harassed and wor¬ 
ried radio network that had carried 
the Welles broadcast. 

Recalling the programme’s after- 
math, John Houseman, co-founder 
of Orson Welles’ Mercury Theatre, 
described it as a nightmare. “The 
building is suddenly full of people 
and dark-blue uniforms. We are 
hurried out of the studio, down¬ 
stairs into a back office. Here we 
sit incommunicado while network 
employees are busily destroying or 
locking up all scripts and records 
of the broadcast. Then the press is 
let loose upon us, ravening for hor¬ 
ror. How many deaths have we 
heard of? (Implying that they 
knew of thousands.) What do we 
know of the fatal stampede in a 
New Jersey hall? (Implying that it 
is one of many.) What traffic 
deaths? (The ditches must be 
choked with corpses.) The suicides? 
(Haven’t you heard about the one 
on Riverside Drive?) It is all quite 
vague in my memory and quite 
terrible.” 

Although none stood up in court, 
damage suits to the tune of $750,000 
were filed by citizens wbo claimed 
to have suffered injuries as a result 
of “The War of the Worlds.” Mil¬ 
lions of words were written in an 
effort to explain the furore. And 
days passed before people again 
concerned themselves with such 
realities as the quest for a Scarlett 
O’Hara, jitter-bugging and the 
New York election campaign. 



Scientific Facts About Fatigue 


Why Do We Get So Tired— 
And What Can We Do About It? 


By Albert Q. Maisel 


o YOU seem to tire too easily? 
Do you often feel all in for 
no clear reason? Do you sometimes 
wake up more tired than when you 
went to bed ? 

If you are wearily nodding “Yes” 
to these questions, you are far from 
alone. Most of us, at times, feel the 
same sort of puzzling fatigue. 

What causes that tired feeling? 
Most experts agree chat fatigue is 
a protective reaction against stress, 
a warning that strains upon our 
bodies, our minds or our emotions 
are approaching a dangerous level. 

Nature uses the same red lights 
whether our weariness is caused by 
physical exertion, mental work or 
emotional frustration. Brain-fag, for 
example, may bring on the physical 
reactions—sweating, heart palpita¬ 
tions, shortness of breath—that 
come with hard physical labour. 
Emotional frustration frequently 
masquerades as fatigue. Mental per¬ 
formance falls off sharply as physi¬ 
cal exhaustion sets in. 

Condensed from 


Hotv does hard wor\ ma^e us 
tired? It was long believed that our 
muscles threw off some sort of 
“tiredness toxin.” Then scientists 
began studying the body’s fuel sup¬ 
ply. They found surprisingly small 
reserves of oxygen and blo^ sugar'. 
As these become depleted, muscles 
starve and stall, the way a car 
engine falters when you cut down 
its air supply or dilute its petrol. 

At rest, we require barely a cup¬ 
ful of oxygen a minute. But as soon 
as we do any work, oxygen con¬ 
sumption soars. It may mount as 
high as six and a half gallons a min¬ 
ute. Yet our lungs can step up the 
supply of new oxygen to barely one 
gallon a minute. We must “bor¬ 
row” the rest of the oxygen we burn 
from the reserves stored in our red 
blood corpuscles. These amount to 
only four or five gallons. 

Our oxygen reserve enables us to 
spend our energies at an enormous 
rate—for a short time. When wc 
run to catch a train or play a fast 
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game of tennis, we may drain off 
nearly one-third of this reserve. 
However, try as we may, it is al¬ 
most impossible to drive ourselves 
to the point of utter exhaustion. All 
sorts of lifesaving discomforts force 
us to slow down. Muscles ache. We 
get a “stitch”, around our heart. 
Lungs beg painfully for a chance to 
catch up with their work. 

In moderate physical work, sup¬ 
ply and demand of oxygen are more 
nearly in balance. But here another 
limiting factor comes into play. Our 
reserves of energy-giving blood 
sugar arc small. Ordinary walking 
doubles the rate at which we burn 
up blood sugar. Heavy physical lab 
our uses it up five to 15 times 
as fast. 

Brain and nerves arc particularly 
sensitive to lack of sugar and oxy¬ 
gen. Long before our blood is deeply 
drained of its reserves, they protect 
us by slowing down and cutting off 
the nerve impulses that prompt 
movements of the muscles. Tired¬ 
ness—the “normal” tiredness of 
physical exertion—sets in to keep us 
from destroying ourselves. 

Why does mental worl{ tnal^e us 
physically tired? The brain com¬ 
prises only two per cent of the 
body’s weight. But even though it 
performs no mechanical work, it 
requires 14 per cent of the total 
blood flow and consumes 23 per cent 
of our entire oxygen intake. Its 
sugar consumption is also large. 

We don’t know exactly why the 
brain needs so much fuel. We do 


know that it converts the chemical 
energy of oxygen and sugar into 
electrical brain waves and nerve 
impulses. Having no oxygen or 
sugar reserves of its own, it must 
get a constant supply from the cir¬ 
culating blood. Cut that supply for 
a few minutes and the brain goes 
into a state of coma. In barely eight 
minutes irreparable damage occurs 
and the brain cells die. 

Since life and death hang so deli¬ 
cately in the balance, the brain must 
protect itself against even a slight 
decrease in oxygen or sugar. It 
flashes on the red lights of physical 
fatigue to slow down our other or¬ 
gans so that fuel can he shunted to¬ 
wards the endangered brain. Thus 
brain-fag and the physical feeling of 
tiredness go together. 

How do emotions affect fatigue? 
Primitive man often had to mobil¬ 
ize all his strength to fight or flee 
from his enemies. His adrenal 
glands provided a device to tap en¬ 
ergy reserves. Emotions like rage or 
fear sent a charge of adrenalin 
coursing through his blood to deep¬ 
en his breathing and make his heart 
beat more rapidly. Blood was shunt¬ 
ed towards the heart, the muscles 
and the brain, bringing them extra 
oxygen. Sugar was freed from the 
reserve in his liver. After the strug¬ 
gle was over and the adrenalin 
stopped flowing, he felt all in. 

You and I have inherited this 
vital protective mechanism. It helps 
us to survive sharp, short-term 
crises. But unlike primitive man. 
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we often face situations that cannot 
be solved by energetic action. We 
may dislike our work, but we fear 
the economic penalty of giving it up. 
We may be irritated by a nagging 
spouse or a noisy neighbour, but 
few of us express our anger physi¬ 
cally. As long as conflicting emo¬ 
tions oppose each other, our energy- 
mobilizing machinery is jammed 
and we may suffer chronic fatigue. 

Is chronic tiredness often a sign of 
physical disease? When we’re ill, 
the fatigue mechanism discourages 
unnecessary exertion and canalizes 
all our energies into fighting the 
disease. Thus tiredness is a common 
symptom of most illnesses. 

When persistent tiredness is the 
only obvious symptom, however, 
physicians have a hard time de¬ 
ciding whether they’re dealing with 
a subtle physical disease or a neu¬ 
rotic, emotional tiredness. Recent 
research warns against too readily 
branding persistent tiredness as 
just a neurotic symptom. Without 
a medical overhaul, a serious physi¬ 
cal cause may be overlooked. 

Can frequent snacl^s ward off 
fatigue? Yes. At Yale University, 
Physiology Professors Howard 
Haggard and Leon CJrccnhcrg 
studied workers who ate three 
meals a day. Their blood sugar and 
muscular efficiency rose to a peak 
one hour after each meal, then fell 
off rapidly. But when the workers 
switched to four and five smaller 
meals a day, both blood sugar and 
muscular efficiency stayed at a 



higher, more constant level. Fatigue 
was greatly reduced. 

Can dieting cause persistent tired¬ 
ness? Yes. Few people who diet arc 
content to burn off fat slowly. 
Many eliminate all sugar, drastic¬ 
ally reduce other carbohydrates and 
cut down to a mere 800 or 1,000 
calories a day instead of the normal 
2,400 to 3,000. As a result, physical 
effort becomes fatiguing and mental 
work suffers. The only way to avoid 
this is to plan a slower reducing 
regimen with the aid of a physician. 

Can tiredness be caused by lacf^^ 
of exercise? Since we become tired 
after strenuous work or play, we 
blame exertion for our fatigue. But 
recent research indicates that our 
fatigue may often be traced back to 
a lack of consistent exercise. 

At Harvard University, Professor 
Ross McFarland put athletes and 
sedentary students through identi¬ 
cal exercises, then compared their 
pulse rates. The hearts of the ath¬ 
letes pumped more blood in fewer 
beats. In another Harvard study, 
Professor D. B. Dill found that 
people who took regular exercise re¬ 
quired less oxygen to perform the 
same amount of work. C^onsistent 
exercise increased both the capacity 
and the elficiency of their lungs. 

Other research has shown that 
sudden vigorous exercise taken by 
previously sedentary individuals 
may destroy from 12 to 30 f)er cent 
of their red blood cells. This sharply 
reduces the ability of the blood to 
transport oxygen to the muscles 
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and brain. That’s why the man who can be habit-forming. They depress 

sits at a desk all through the week the appetite. An overdose can bring 

may find himself peaked for days on dizziness, headaches, insomnia, 

after a week-end of strenuous tennis even death. Useful in the hands of a 

or lawn mowing. physician, MeyrAowW never beta\en 

Why do we sometimes wa\e up except on a doctor s prescription, 
tired? During sleep our energy- Does drint^ing relieve tiredness? 
spending organs slow down much Alcohol is a depressant rather than 

more than the processes that create a stimulant. In small quantities it 

energy reserves. Normally, in seven relieves tension and can temporarily 

or eight hours, these reserves be- suppress the feeling of fatigue, 

come replenished and we wake re- Heavy drinkers, however, be- 
freshed. come more than normally suscep- 

Let your blankets slip off in a tible to fatigue. Getting much of 

cold room, however, and the body’s their calorie supply from alcohol, 

work in fighting the cold will slow they lack other nutrients. Their 

down the energy-restoring process, blood sugar is usually low, their 

In a too-hot bedroom, lungs and vitamin-starved nerves and muscles 

heart have to work harder than ache, their mood is depressed, 

usual to dissipate body heat. They’re half-tired before they exert 

Where deep-seated emotional themselves and fully fatigued when 

conflicts are bringing on fatigue, others are getting into their stride, 

sleep often fails to provide relief. Can smoking give you a lift? The 
Does co^ee really prevent fatigue? nicotine in tobacco smoke increases 

Caffein does stimulate the brain the pulse rate and steps up blood 

and facilitate muscle contraction, flow. This may at first increase the 

Coffee, tea or cola drinks can help brain’s blood supply, bring it more 

us to push exertion somewhat blood sugar and thus relieve fatigue, 

further before tiredness makes itself But smoke also contains carbon 

felt. But this is postponing fatigue monoxide which excludes oxygen 

rather than preventing it. When we from the red blood cells. The chain 

finally feel our tiredness, we then smoker soon accumulates enough 

need more rest to restore our more carbon monoxide to counterbalance 

deeply drained reserves. the lift he gets from nicotine. 

Are pep pills effective? Many Drugs, pick-me-ups and other de- 
pcoplc take drugs of one sort vices that postpone fatigue may be 

or another to fight off fatigue, useful, but only if used wisely, to 

Even more than caffein, they stim- get us through a short-term cmcr- 

ulatc the brain and thus postpone gency. They can never replace rest 

the feeling of tiredness. Hut their and sleep, nature’s methc^ of cur- 

undesirable effects are greater. They ing fatigue. 




By adapting a simple Japanese method of rice 
ctdture, Indian farmers achieve world-record 
yields—and life themselves out of their age-old 
fatalism 

India's Rice Reuolution 


By Surcsh Vaidya 

t AXMAN Mali, of Nasik, western India, gazed open- 
j mouthed at the ripening rice. He had been a 
farmer all his life, but he could not recall a single 
year when his crop had been so unbelievably big. 
Later, when the harvest was in, the Ministry of 
Agriculture at New Delhi informed him that he 
had beaten the world’s paddy, record with 17,500 
pounds per acre. Never before had any man gath¬ 
ered so much rice from his land. 

Overnight Laxman Mali became a national hero. 
Not far behind him, however, were 33,999 other 
Indian rice growers whose production last year 
made history, with yields ranging from 8,000 to 
14,000 pounds to the acre. This was not just sensa¬ 
tional news but a vital national contribution to 
India’s rice-eating, perpetually hungry millions. 

The record yields resulted from using, on the 
richer soil of India, a simple method of sowing and 
planting learned from’japan. The new meth^ re¬ 
quires the Indians to use no new implements, no 
complicated techniques. The one special require¬ 
ment is a small amount of chemical fertilizers, avail¬ 
able on loan from the government if necessary. 

, From the national point of view, what the new- 
method farmers produced was phenomenal: an ad¬ 
ditional million tons of rice. For 50 years India had 
imported two million tons of rice annually, mostly 
from Burma. Now rice imports for her immediate 
f needs have been stopped, and she is looking for a 
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foreign customer to take some of 
her hne quality rice. 

Like many revolutionary events, 
the innovation came about through 
accident. Pranlal Kapadia, a busi¬ 
nessman from Bombay, had lived 
in Japan for 18 years, exporting 
silk and machinery. In 1941, at 
the outbreak of war, he had to 
leave Japan. Back in India he en¬ 
listed in the cottage industries move¬ 
ment and was made secretary of 
Kora Gramudyog Kendra, an in¬ 
stitute near Bombay. Thirteen of the 
institute’s 28 acres were devoted to 
rice cultivation; here Kapadia learn¬ 
ed something about growing rice. 

He was about to return to Japan 
in 1948 when a typhoon hit the 
Bombay region, leaving the rice 
crop floating in the fields. It was 
a severe loss for the institute. When 
Kapadia arrived in japan he told 
a banker friend of the havoc. The 
banker asked, “Have you ever heard 
of a Japanese rice crop being lost 
through typhoon.?’’ Kapadia hadn’t. 

“The grain must not touch 
water,’’ the banker explained. 
“Your problem is to help the stalks 
to stand up by stringing a line for 
them to rest on.’’ 

Why hadn’t such a simple thing 
occurred to rice growers in India, 
Kapadia wondered. 

SuRESH Vaidya, born in India, worked in 
Europe as a feature writer and correspondent 
for various publications, from 1931 to 1945. 
Since returning to India he has written ex¬ 
tensively for Indian newspapers. He recently 
became talks ofliccr of the All-India Radio. 


The following October, when 
Kapadia was back in India, another 
typhoon flattened Kora Gramudyog 
Kendra’s paddy crop. Kapadia led 
his fellow workers into the field, 
stuck bamboo poles on either side 
and stretched a line between them. 
But the plants were not in straight 
rows—^in India sprouts are trans¬ 
planted thickly and at random. 
Kapadia rummaged among the 
prostrate plants, found four that 
were in line, and rested them 
against the string. A week later 
these four plants were dry and 
healthy, their grains intact. The rest 
of the crop had perished. 

Harishchandra Patil, a graduate 
in agriculture of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity and a farmer, was impressed by 
the demonstration. The following 
year both he and Kapadia trans¬ 
planted their rice in straight rows, 
Japanese style. The yield doubled! 

To learn more about the Japanese 
method, the Bombay state govern¬ 
ment sent a delegation to Japan in 
1952, of which Patil and Kapadia 
were members. They rented half an 
acre of land and arranged for in¬ 
struction by Dr. Iwao Kamo, a 
well-known paddy expert. 

Dr. Kamo taught them to select 
their seed by dipping it in salt 
water. Only the heavy seed that 
sank to the bottom was retained. 
This was then washed in a bactcria- 
killing solution and dried in the 
shade—not in the sun—so that 
it was ready to germinate when 
sown thinly. One pound of seed was 
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allotted for their half acre, in con¬ 
trast to as much as 3(X) pounds per 
acre sometimes required for thick 
Indian sowing. 

Manure was given to their plot 
not all at once but in instilments, 
so that—as Dr. Kamo explained— 
“the plants aren’t over-fed first and 
starved afterwards.” Three weeks 
later when the sproius were four 
inches high, Dr. Kamo gave lran.s- 
planting instructions: “Plant them 
ten inches apart, each way. The 
plants need that much space to 
attain maximum growth.” 

Every fortnight they walked be¬ 
tween the ten-inch rows, weeding 
and mixing manure carefully with 
the soil. When the crop matured 
it equalled the Japanese yield: 2,000 
pounds for their half acre—more 
than five times the Indian average. 

Upon their return to India, Patil 
and Kapadia adapted the Kamo 
method to Indian soil, which is 
richer than Japanese. They reduced 
the amount of manure used in Japan 
by seven-eighths, and made up the 
difference with compost. They 
planted not two pounds of seed to 
an acre, but eight. They handled 
everything else as Dr. Kamo had 
outlined. 

When the harvest came, Kapadia 
gathered 8,000 pounds to an acre, 
Patil 12,000. Fifteen hundred other 
farmers who had f&llowcd their 
example reported similar results. 

Kapadia and Patil showed govern- 
nicnt experts a film they had made 
of the new rreth(xl in operation. 
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The Minister for Food and Agri¬ 
culture, Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukh, 
himself of peasant st<x:k, was im- 
f)rcssed by the scheme. He ordered 
a country-wide campaign to pub¬ 
licize it. 

In the spring of 1953 the Ministry 
of Agriculture distributed lorry¬ 
loads of illu.strated pamphlets in 
75,000 villages. Whenever possible, 
mobile film units, with teams of 
explainers, showed the method on 
films. 'Fhirty-four thousand Indians 
joined the experiment. 

The monsoon season of 1953 was 
the do-or-die test. The new method 
emerged triumphant in every re¬ 
spect. This year rice was taken off 
the ration list, and the price began 
to go down for the first time for 12 
vears. 

This past summer two million 
acres of India’s paddyland went 
under the new system—only two 
million bccau.se there weren’t enough 
demonstration teams to go round. 
But it is sure to go on spreading, all 
over India’s 75 million acres of 
paddyland. 

“The new method has revealed 
to us the potential of the Indian 
soil,” said Dr, Deshmukh. “We 
shall exploit it to the full.” 

Most important is the effect the 
[)rogramme is having on the Indian 
farmer himself. Always he has eked 
out life on one meal a day and re¬ 
garded poverty as a divine phenom¬ 
enon. Now that is changing. Ambi¬ 
tious self-confidence is sounding the 
knell of traditional fatalism. 




Little Joe 


By Harry B. Wright, D.D.S. 


A DINNER during a dental con¬ 
gress in Chicago several years 
ago a tallish man in his 50s 
accosted me. “Are you by any 
chance the Harry Wright who used 
to run the mile at school in Phil- 
berg?” he asked. “If you are, you 
should remember me.” 

My glance shifted for a second to 
the congress card on his lapel. It 
read: William Bowdoin, and gave 
his address. 

“Why, Bill,” I exclaimed. “What 
in the world are you doing here?” 

There was good reason for my 
surprise at seeing him. In our school 
days, more than 30 years before, 

Dr. Wright, an orthodontist—a specialist 
in the straightening of teeth—for 35 years, 
has contributed to leading magazines. He 
states that this story is true in every detail 
except that the names of the principals and 
home towns have been disguised, 
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Bill had l>ecn a popular athlete and 
an amateur sleight-of-hand artist. 
After leaving school he had realized 
his childhood ambition and joined 
a travelling circus. 

That was the last I had heard of 
him. Now, of all things, he was here 
as an orthodontist of good standing. 

We ordered a couple of drinks 
and retired to a corner to catch up 
on the past. 

“You must be a good magician to 
have changed yourself from a circus 
performer to an orthodontist,” I 
.said. “How did you do it—^and 
why?” Bill settled back in his chair 
and gave me the story. 

He had joined the travelling cir¬ 
cus to see the country, but found 
the life wasn’t as glamorous as he’d 
imagined. He was disappointed to 
find that it consisted mostly of one- 
night apfiearances in small towns. 
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The work was hard, the pay un¬ 
satisfactory. 

“There was nothing to do but 
stick to it, though,” said Bill. “I 
knew that if I returned home I 
would be regarded as a failure. Well 
—^we were finally booked for a 
week-long run in Philadelphia. 1 
had heard a great deal about that 
city from my family and I wel¬ 
comed the opportunity to see some 
of its historic sights. It was also 
my first visit to a big town. 

“We arrived at the break of day 
on a Sunday in June. When the cir¬ 
cus apparatus had been put up and 
our trunks unpacked we were told 
we might stay out until midnight. 
One of the circus bandsmen, with 
whom I had become friendly, of¬ 
fered to show me the city. 

“Late that afternoon we started 
out, but I soon discovered that we 
were not going to museums or his¬ 
torical shrines, as I had anticipated, 
but to a restaurant in the Italian 
quarter. On the way, as we passed 
an alley, we saw several boys beat¬ 
ing a little fellow, pummelling him 
with their fists and kicking him. 
We waded in and stopped the fight, 
then picked the victim up. 

“He was about ten years old. He 
was crying, his nose was bleeding 
and he was a sorry-Jooking mess. 
But it was the lower part of his face 
that caught my eye. He had buck 
teeth that stuck out over his lower 
hp, and a receding chin that was no 
chin at all. 

“We wiped the dirt and blood 
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from his face. Then I asked: ‘Son, 
what happened.?’ 

“Between sobs the kid blurted: 
‘They’re always pickin’ on me. The 
big guy come up and pushed me 
and called me names. They always 
call me names, ’cause I ain’t got no 
chin and my teeth stick out. So this 
time, I git sore and hit him. Then 
the other punks hit me. Gee, it ain’t 
my fault I was made this way.’ 

“He told us his name was Gio¬ 
vanni Cibelli but everyone called 
him Little Joe. We took him home 
and his mother didn’t seem to be 
surprised at his appearance. 'Joe’s 
always gettin’ into fights,’ she said. 
‘I tell him to stay away from them 
roughnecks.’ 

“I told her the boys taunted him 
and called him names, and asked 
her why she didn’t have his teeth 
straightened. She said, ‘It costs a 
lotta money for dentists and we ain’t 
got no money. My man makes just 
enough for eats and beer.’ ” 

Bill and his friend got Joe cleaned 
up and took him out to dinner and 
a cinema. The little boy was raptur¬ 
ous. It was the first time anyone had 
taken an interest in him. The fol¬ 
lowing Saturday Bill took Joe to the 
circus. 

“I bought him popcorn and pink' 
lemonade and showed him the wild 
animals.” Bill’s eyes glowed with 
the happy memory. “On the way 
home the little fellow fell asleep on 
my shoulder. 

“That was a big day in my life. 
Then and there I decided to learn 
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to be a specialist in straightening 
teeth, so I could help unfortunate 
kids like Joe.” 

Next day Bill wrote to tell his 
parents of his decision. They were 
overjoyed. Bill had saved some 
money from his circus pay, and his 
father promised to add enough to 
cover his tuition fees at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Bill completed his post-graduate 
work in orthodontics just as the 
second world war started. He was 
commissioned and sent abroad to a 
base hospital in North India. 

I asked Bill if he ever saw Little 
Joe again. ‘‘I was going to tell you 
about that,” he replied. “One day a 
corporal in the ambulance unit was 
brought in on a stretcher, uncon¬ 
scious. His jaw had been fractured 
when his ambulance was shelled. 
When they brought him into the 
dressing station and removed the 
field bandages 1 took one look at his 
face and gasped. There was no mis¬ 
taking those protruding teeth. Then 
1 looked at his tag. It was Corporal 
Giovanni Cibelli. 

“You know, I worked on Little 
Joe as if he were my own son. We 
[Wtched up his shattered jaw and 


sewed up his cuts. When he came 
out of the anaesthetic he looked up 
at me as though he were seeing a 
ghost. Then his eyes narrowed and 
you could sec the smile creeping 
over his face in spite of the band¬ 
ages. He crossed himself and then 
winked as if to say how pleased he 
was that we should be meeting 
again.” 

When Joe was well, Bill used his 
influence to have him transferred to 
the hospital as an orderly. Now Bill 
was able to do what he had dreamed 
of doing since that day he took 
Little Joe to the circus. “In my spare 
time I put braces on his teeth, and 
eventually his deformity was cor¬ 
rected. You should have seen the 
change that came over him! ” 

Bill broke off his story to wave to 
a tall, swarthy young man across 
the hall. “Come over here and meet 
an old friend of mine,” he called. 

The big fellow came over smiling 
and extended his hand. 

“Harry,” said Bill, “I want you 
to meet a young fellow who has 
just graduated in dentistry and is 
now going to take a post-graduate 
course in orthodontics: Dr. Gio¬ 
vanni Cibelli.” 


o MAN, of his own will, looks at a watch to find out what time it is; 
if you see a man consult his timepiece, and a.sk him the hour, he will 
almost invariably have to look again to tell you. For he has not asked his 
watch, “What is the time.^” but some question as, “Have I time 
enough?” or “How long is it till dinner?” The watch answers “Yes,” 
or “Half an hour,” not at all an accurate statement of time. So if you 
ask what o’clock it is, he must repeat that question to his watch before 
he can reply. —George Dyer. Th0 JLoHg Death 




Light Dawns. Some 20 miles north- 
cast of Yuma, Arizona, I was driving 
down a long-abandoned mine track 
when my jeep ran out of petrol. I had 
about resigned myself to a cramped 
night in the jeep when I saw a faint 
light. A brisk walk brought me to a 
Red Indian adobe house which, in con¬ 
trast with others nearby, was brilliantly 
lit. Furthermore, there was music, 
good music, coming from the door. 

It was but a matter of moments to 
solve the mystery. Sitting reading in 
one corner of the room was a Yuma 
Indian. His reading light came from a 
floor lamp in. which burned a single 
bulb. On the table was a small radio 
from which floated the strains of Bcc- 
rhoven’s Ninth. 

. Across the table sat his squaw. I 
thought at first that she was keeping 
time to the music with her feet until I 
realized that her broad moccasins were 
planted on bicycle pedals. I could 
glimpse a sprocket and’chain beneath 
her voluminous skirts. I wondered 
why she was pedalling a bicycle—until 
I »aw a generator and some batteries. 
She was the motivating power for 
light and music. —WitK Evans 


Key to Success. One morning I 
dropped in to see a young married 
woman who had recently moved to 
our town. Marie met me at the door 
and asked me in. “I’m just ready to 
bathe the baby,” she said. "Come on 
through to the kitchen.” 

The kitchen looked as though a 
cyclone had struck it. Baby’s bath in 
the middle of the floor, washing ma- 
chine churning, unwashed dishes in 
the sink, bottles, squeezed oranges and 
egg shells littering the table-space. 
But the baby was atlorable and Marie 
in her .shorts and jumper, her hair 
drawn up in a pony tail, looked like 
a little girl. Hanging above the sink 
was an honours degree certificate. 
Marie saw me looking at it. 

“I keep it there to remind me,” she 
grinned, “that if I was clever enough 
to get that. I’m clever enough to get 

myself out of this mess,” 

—Mrs. Frank Casselman 

Wise Guide. On our way through 
the countryside we stopped for lunch 
at one of the well-kept roadside parks. 
Near by 1 noticed a box pointed in the 
direction of the river with a peephole 
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and a sign which read, “Enjoy the 
View.” 

Expecting to see miles of beautiful 
winding river through field glasses I 
peered in. What I saw was a display 
of tins, broken glass and rubbish— 
with this admonicion: 

“Don’t let it happen here!” 

—^JOE Robertson 



Opening Gambit. In a side street 
in a small town, I happened to notice 
a neat little cottage and on the ver¬ 
andah an old gentleman rocking 
quietly back and forth. A few feet 
away was another high-backed chair, 
invitingly empty. On the back wall of 
the verandah was a large sign in bold 
black letters: 

I want to play a game of 
DRAUGHTS 

Come in and introduce yourself. 

—Mrs. Frank M. Myers 

Artful Rejoinder. My husband 
and I were attending a private view 
of a modernistic art exhibition that in¬ 
cluded many pictures by fordign ar¬ 
tists. The exhibition was opened with 
a short speech which stressed that 


through art and music we learn about 
the people of other countries. “Art,” 
the speaker concluded, “is an im¬ 
portant contribution to world under¬ 
standing.” 

Later we were examining in some 
bewilderment an exhibit from Europe 
consisting of a round piece of sand¬ 
paper and a brown bath sponge glued 
on a painted blue background. Just 
then a young couple also paused in 
front of the picture. “That picture!” 
the young woman exclaimed. “How 
could it possibly make anyone under¬ 
stand the people of another country.?” 

Her escort’s answer was conclusive. 
“Why, don’t you see? It simply proves 
that there arc damn fools in all coun¬ 
tries.” — Mrs. Grace Musser 

Horn A-Plenty. Driving along the 
highway my wife and I passed a car 
parked on the side of the road, its 
horn blowing steadily. We stopped to 
see if we could help. A young woman 
was sitting in the front seat with a 
little boy of about two. To our sur¬ 
prise, she wa.s calmly holding down 
the horn button. 

“Can we be of any help?” I shouted 
above the din of the horn. 

“No, thank you,” she shouted back. 
“We had a puncture but my husband 
will soon have the spare on.” 

I was about to drive off when my 
wife asked, “Is there something 
wrong with your horn?” 

For a moment the young woman 
released the button and we heard mut¬ 
tered curses emerging from behind the 
car. “Sometimes,” she said sweetly, de¬ 
pressing the horn again, “my husband 
gets very upset when he has to change 
a tyre.” She nodded towards the little 
boy. —Fred Richards 
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The Wild 



By Bernard DeVoto Author of Pulitzer Prize-winning histones 

D uring a full century while it of Sitting Bull, (/eronimo, the 
was being explored and set- Little Big Horn, 
tied, the American West cast a spell Finally, it is the country of the 
of strangeness and wonder, of spec- open range, the thundering herd 
taclc and adventure over more set- and the cowboy, 
tied parts of the world. It was seen 'Fhis last cluster of symbols has 
through a mist of enchantment, a become the centre of the Western 
residue of which still exists. myth. Today “dude” ranches 

Here is a country of hard and abound not only in the West but 

restless men who tamed a continent practically everywhere in the United 

—of fur traders in buckskin trou- States, Newsagents st<x:k a variety 

sers, gold-rushers off to Californ- of pulp magazines devoted exclu- 

ni-ay, prospectors driving a “burro” sivcly U) cowboys wrecking bar 

across the de.sert in -search of an- rotmis, slugging sheriffs, sh(K)ting 

other Last Chance Gulch but des- rustlers and saving the fair damsel 

tined to die of thirst short of the from the stampede. American tele¬ 
prize. It is the country of the cover- vision programmes average at least 

ed wagon, the pony express, the a dozen “horse-opera” films a week, 

overland stage, the Pacific Railroad, Small boys in Hopalong Cassidy 

Candenstd from Holiday T7 
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costumes chase others in Lone 
Ranger costumes in every American 
city and hamlet. 

Here is make-believe on a na¬ 
tional scale. So far as it relates to 
reality at all, it dates back to a 
period which lasted little more than 
20 years and ended for ever nearly 
70 years ago. 

The period called the Cattle King¬ 
dom began just after the American 
Civil War, when herds of Texas 
longhorns were driven north to the 
new railways that were being built 
across Kansas. Other herds went on 
to the untouched ranges in Wyom¬ 
ing and Montana and the equally 
empty ones of New Mexico and 
Arizona. No matter what the osten¬ 
sible dare of a horse opera may be, 
its plot, emotions, conventions and 
cliches all relate to this brief time. 

Nature rang down the curtain on 
this era when the winter of 1886-87 
killed hundreds of thousands of 
cattle, bankrupted innumerable 
ranchers and changed the livestock 
busine.ss for ever. But it was already 
in the process of being clianged for 
ever. It could exist onlv because ot 

j 

the open range, which belonged to 
the people of the United States; and 
they were now raking it away frcjm 
the barons .tnd bronzed hor.semen. 
Little homesteads and miles of 
barbed wire had already begun to 
.strangle the c.-.ttle kingdom. 

No one can explain why the 
United Stales has chosen this aspect 
of the West to romanticize into a 
myth. True, there was abundant 


gunfire (though hardly a tenth part 
of what goes out on American tele¬ 
vision every evening), but it was no 
more romantic than any other busi¬ 
ness method, which is what it was. 
The big concern shot up the little 
concern to get rid of competition 
for the range. Big and little ranchers 
ganged up to shoot sheep men, who 
had no damned right to the range 
which the bronzed horsemen were 
stealing from the Ciovernment. The 
gunmen who did most of the shoot¬ 
ing, and who are the Robin Hoods 
of the balladry, were hired thugs, 
indistinguishable from metropolitan 
gangsters of Uxlay, and equally 
repulsive. 

I'he cowboy’s trade required skill, 
courage and endurance—but so did 
all frontier occupations, whether 
felling white pine in Wisconsin or 
taking a flat-bottomed boat down 
the Ohio River, His life was dan¬ 
gerous and full of hardship—-but 
life was that way in all frontier en¬ 
vironments. (b'or squalor and unre¬ 
garded suflering, lake the first few 
winters at any northern mining 
camp, with the rat-gnawed corpses 
of drunks and paupers dragged 
from canvas huts when the snows 
melted.) 

The cowboy seems an illogical 
choice as a master symbol of the 
W’est. If the symbol is to stand for 
w’ilderncss skill, the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain trapper of an earlier day would 
have .served better, for his was the 
most cfimplex skill ever e.\crcised 
tin the North American continent. 
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So many headaches are 
caused by eye-strain 

If you are suffering from headaches and tiredness, give 
some attention to your eyes —they are often the cause 
of the trouble. Optrex eye lotion will bring 
quick relief whenever sunglare and germ-laden 
dust play havoc with your eyes. Avoid 
serious eye trouble by using Optrex 
eye lotion every day. This safe sure 
lotion washes away all dust and germs 
refreshes tired and strained eyes— 
preserves their beauty, youth and sparkle. 
Seek professional advice whenever necessary 
and keep your eyes clear and clean with 
Optrex. 
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if importance for the future makes 
a culture hero, then it should have 
been the little settler, who created 
the West of today. Finally, the cow¬ 
boy image is in great part false, a 
counterfeit, and concentration on it 
obscures the rich diversity of the 
West. Past or present, there is a 
lot more to the West than a cattle 
ranch. 

“The West” encompasses 40 per 
cent of the area of the United States 
—a great variety of landscapes and 
of people. What, for instance, have 
Miles City and Santa Fc in com¬ 
mon ? 

Miles City was settled in the late 
1870s in the high plains where 
Tongue River reaches the Yellow¬ 
stone. Vastness is on all sides of it; 
it is immensely western, an ex¬ 
plosion of trees planted to make a 
refuge for minds strained by sun 
and wind and vacancy. It is sur¬ 
rounded hv cattle country, wheat 
countrv,oil country and “badlands.” 

Santa l-'e, also typically western, 
is set in a mountain basin 7,000 feet 
up and ringed with higher |>eaks. 
It was a Spanish town ten years 
before the Mayflower set out. Mexi¬ 
can Spanish is heard as commonly 
as English in its streets, and the 
Pueblo Indian tongues almost as 
often. C'attle ranching means little 
to it and oil wells less, but silver¬ 
smiths, anthropologists, poets and 
painters are as common as dirt. 

Abundant contrast and vet only 
|wo towns. Now bring in Denver 


and the Great Salt Lake, San Di¬ 
ego, the wheat ranches, the atomic 
secrecies of Hanford, the cotton 
fields along the Gila and 425,000 
acres of orchards in California’s 
Central Valley. Can any pattern be 
traced through so much contrast? 
Easily enough, but you must take 
paradox in your stride. 

In the West it is always a long 
way from here to there, and only a 
little way from here to wilderness 
—to mountains or deserts. The 
scale is so large that Westerners 
have developed a new sense of space 
and time. At home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, I hesitate before 
accepting an invitation to dinner in 
Concord 15 miles away. In Santa 
Fe a woman looks up from the 
Denver Post with a gleam in her 
eyes and says that a Denver depart¬ 
ment store is having a sale of 
blouses. It is 367 miles to Denver 
but a one-day round trip to save 
1 1.19 is nothing. Similarly Los 
Angelenos drive 290 miles to Las 
Vegas for a spin at the gambling 
tables. At holiday times, Wyoming 
trout streams arc p)pulous with 
San F’ranciscans. 

Most Westerners spend a large 
part of their lives out of doors. The 
cult of the sun has been most pub¬ 
licized in Southern California— 
“Cireat, tall, empty, sunburned 
blondes,” a resented poem runs— 
but it exists everywhere. In the 

i 

Sierra and every other range, adoles¬ 
cents and their grandparents burn 
their skins black, fishing, shooting, 
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the men hare to the waist, the girls 
just about. A great many people, 
including many with modest in¬ 
comes, own a shack in the moun¬ 
tains for week-ends and holidays. 

Thus the Westerners retain what 
was once the birthright of all peo¬ 
ple: a full awareness of the forms 
and processes of nature, the weather, 
the growing seasons, the web of 
life. Nature is an integral part of 
one’s life. A lawyer studies the life 
cycle of rattlesnakes; a Latin teacher 
photographs cloud forms; a station- 
master corrects beetle taxonomy. 

A western professional class who 
work in the open—geologists, en¬ 
gineers, hydrologists, biologists— 
are a striking mixture of scientist 
and frontiersman. They perform 
fastidious experiments in labora¬ 
tories loo miles square, report them 
imiiiiclligibly in professional quar¬ 
terlies and could never be induced 
to forsake the mountains for the 
universities. 

Spcml an hour with such a man 
and listen to him on the West’s 
bestiarv. rhere is the fur-bearing 
trout of the Idaho lakes, for in¬ 
stance, and the hfH)ipcckcr, a cross 
Ix'tween the w'or)dpeckcr and the 
owl which was developed so that the 
war on die spruce hark beetle could 
be waned on a round the clock 
basis. Such men preserve a valuable 
and authentic part of the true Old 
West as distinguished from the fake 
Frontier Week. 

. Western' life is maintained as a 


precarious victory over an enemy 
who always has heavy armour in re¬ 
serve. This is a country of droughts, 
blizzards, sandstorms, cloudbursts, 
tornadoes. This year the wheat 
rancher gets a bumper crop, buys a 
Cadillac, spends the winter in Cali¬ 
fornia. Next year there is no rain, 
and the sun is a sickly green disk 
behind a cloud of dust three miles 
high. Dust piles round fence posts 
in rippled cones; a crop is just a few 
brown shoots sticking through it; 
the rancher and his family throw 
some bedding in a van and the bank 
takes over. 

Down a gulch that has been dry 
for a decade comes a 40-foot wall of 
water from a cloudburst 40 miles 
away, with somebody’s corral posts 
and drowned steers floating on top 
of it. Or the cloudburst hits an 
over-grazed spot on a mountainside, 
the mountainside slides into a creek, 
which becomes a river of thick 
mud. It pours out of the canyon 
and buries fields and orchards under 
ten feet of gravel and boulders that 
weigh up to ^00 tons. 

V'iolence and chance have neces¬ 
sarily been the themes of the West’s 
wav of life. Rvery effort was a gam¬ 
ble. 

It is the gambler’s buoyancy that 
others see as Western breeziness. 
'There were never any servants in 
the West, no caste barriers except 
such as are erected by the West’s 
dreariest rich. 

Here is one part of America that 
is not sunk in anxiety about the end 
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of the world or half-paralysed by 
vague fears of Russia. It is the 
United States as people knew it in 
a more vigorous time. Or a more 
youthful time. 

What may escape observation at 
first is the Westerner as schizo¬ 
phrenic. Never did the pillar of 
cloud move so constantly before 
Moses as the vision of El Dorado 
before the West. The boomer is a 
man who looks at a solitary water 
tank or grain elevator beside a rail¬ 
way track and sees a metropolis-to- 
be, who glances from a flat semi- 
desert to the snowy peaks on the 
horizon whence water might be 
brought and sees the garden of the 
world flowering at his feet. The 
other half is the boom going bust 
—the dry well, the crooked promo¬ 
tion, the “salted” claim. The col¬ 
lapse of the boom is the very essence 
of western experience—and yet the 
essence of the western character has 
always been the conviction that to- 
morrow is another 
day. 

During the past 
30 years enormous 
dams and gigantic 
systems of water 
distribution have 
literally re-made the 
West and launched 
it on its greatest 
boom. At the same 
lime the West 
has become more 
suave. The practice 


of the arts has proliferated amaz¬ 
ingly. There arc painters everywhere 
now. In a dozen places superb cera¬ 
mics are being made. There are a 
dozen symphony orchestras, and 
few towns are too small to have a 
choral s(x:icty and a chamber-music 
group. Every second Westerner is 
writing a novel. 

Such are the stresses and ferments 
at work on the West. They account 
for the vivacity and volatility of an 
engaging people, whose spirit is a 
blend of pure credulity, pure cyni¬ 
cism and illusion. But there enters 
in, too, awareness of almost incredi¬ 
ble achievement. 

Properly speaking, the West was 
uninhabitable. And vet there it is 
in plain view, the garden of the 
world. Westerners have done what 
was clearly impossible—therefore 
rejoice, but therefore also be wary. 
For who knows whether the hills 
at the horizon are real or a mirage? 

They arc self-assured because they 
have subdued the unsubduable, so 
that the best symbol 
for them is the big 
dam which stores the 
water which creates 
life. And they arc 
sceptical because the 
dam is a frail thing 
and will be no more 
substantial than the 
mirage if the rains 
fail. It is an old 
saying that Ameri¬ 
cans love a hard 
country. But the 
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West must be loved as you love a 
woman you know you cannot trust. 

Or perhaps, since so much of 
their country is fabulous, the right 
word for Westerners is fable. Space, 
you learn out West, has colour. 
The colour of space is deep blue 
turning lavender and darkening to 
violet. You can sec it on any autumn 
morning in any mountain range, on 
any evening in any desert, or at any 
hour in any of the chasms of which 
the (Irand Canyon is the best 
known. A blue gauze is drawn 
across the rock shapes and they 


change, or the colour changes, and 
you aren’t seeing what you lately 
saw, or you saw what wasn’t there. 

Perhaps the West has provided 
its own best fable. It is older than 
the white man’s West; it has been 
told in many Indian tongues about 
many streams. If you drink of 
Fountain Creek, which issues from 
big springs called Manitou in a 
gorge above Colorado Springs, it 
has been said that the spell is on 
you thenceforth. Wherever you go, 
you will come back to drink that 
water again. 


Declaration of Independence 

Ranoau., of Scribner’s Rare Hook Department, tells the story of 
the owner of one of the 13 copies of the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, who stubbornly refused all Randall’s blandishments until one 
F'riday he telephoned out of the blue and said he had changed his mind. 
The next day Mrs. Randall drove her triumphant husband out to Green¬ 
wich, Connecticut. In his library the old gentleman handed them a beau¬ 
tiful morocco slipcasc, and Mr. Randall presented him with a cheque. 

“That cheque’s not cenilied,’’ the old gentleman said brusquely. 
“That's no way to do business, Mr. Randall.” 

“Hut it’s not mine, it’s Mr. Scribner’s personal cheque.” 

“Can’t help that. And what were you intending to do with my property 
until Monday.?” 

“1 was going to take it back to my house.” 

“Might easily burn down.” 

“Well, it hasn’t for 150 years,” .said Mr. Randall, getting rather im¬ 
patient. 

“Young man, that won’t stop it burning down tomorrow. I will bring 
the document in by train on Monday—insured all the way—and bring it 
to your otiice and you will then hand me a certified cheque,” 

“Pernickety old fool,” said Mr. Randall to his wife as they drove away. 

On Monday the happiest old man in America handed over the docu¬ 
ment and took the cheque. He had just been told that on Sunday Mr. 
Randall’s house burned to the ground. —"Atticus” in The Sunday Tmtt 
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Can lfe i 
Proudest Of 


By Murray Teigh Bloom 



AZZLED by West Germany’s 
amazing industrial recov¬ 
ery, the rest of the world 
overlooks a social achievement that 
Germans are likely to remember 
proudly long after their boom is 
forgotten. Under the most adverse 
conditions the Bonn government- 
has shown that it can handle mil¬ 
lions of wretched people with im¬ 
pressive generosity, vision and skill. 

Since 1945 West Germany has 
been forced to absorb 10,600,000 
German exiles and refugees from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hongary, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Zone of Germanv. Many of them 
are members of families who had 
lived in those countries for more 
than 100 years. Thev were forced 
to leave, many of them on 20 min¬ 
utes’ notice. UNRRA, formed to 
h'llp non-German displaced persons, 
was forbidden to assist these wan¬ 
derers. Yet thanks to the patience 


Werner Middeltnanns energy and 
ingenuity are largely responsible for 
West Germany*s amazing feat of 
absorbing 10,600,000 refugees 

and wisdom of a 45-ycar-old busi¬ 
nessman turned government official, 
Werner Middelmann, these up¬ 
rooted millions are being helped to 
find jobs, to rebuild businesses, 
farms and professions. Middcl- 
mann’s achievement as Permanent 
Assistant Secretary of the Ministry 
for Exiles is widely considered in 
West Germany to be a major factor 
in keeping the nation democratic. 

“1 started out with two unpopu¬ 
lar ideas,” he told me recently in 
Bonn. ‘‘One, that people arc an as¬ 
set to a country like ours—even 
wretched, hungry, homeless people. 
And that Germans, used to obeying 
orders blindly, could be convinced 
that their new future depended on 
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the ability to he generous—of their 
own volition.” 

It was in February 1946 that 
Middelmann, general manager of 
two factories in Bruch&il, got a call 
from the prime minister of the 
State of Wurtteml>crg-Badcn. Ger¬ 
many, he said, was about to be in¬ 
undated with millions of exiles and 
refugees; would Middelmann take 
charge of them for Wurttemberg- 
Badcn? 

One third of all the homes in the 
state (which includes such cities as 
Mannheim and Heidelberg) had 
been destroyed by bombing. But 
without money, supplies, stall or 
office Middelmann got to work. 
His only contact with state officials 
was a phone call each morning tell¬ 
ing him how many men, women 
and children he could expect that 
day in box-cars. The average was 
about 1,200 a day. 

“First we needed camps,” Mid¬ 
delmann says, “in which to feed, 
clothe and house them. We requisi¬ 
tioned school buildings, partly de¬ 
stroyed labour camps and old-age 
homes. 

“We needed plates and cups. I 
rang up a friend of mine who made 
them. He wanted to know who 
would pay. I gave him the same 
answer I gave everybodv: Trust us. 
You’ll he paid—somehow. 

“From the U.S. Third Army we 
bought 15 wagon-loads of used tent 
material. First we cut off the rotted 
canvas and used it as stullinti for 
%iattresscs and blankets made from 


flour sacking. Then the unharmed 
inner parts of the tents were used 
to make overalls and working 
clothes. I found nine skilled tailors 
among the exiles, assigned 25 
men and women to each of them as 
apprentices and they learned to cut 
and sew. We sold 83,000 suits for 
ten shillings each. Out of the canvas 
remnants we made work gloves. 

“We got hold of 42,000 pairs of 
torn stockings. 1 offered some of 
the women twopence for each pair 
they repaired. We sold the’repaired 
stockings to the refugees for three- 
j^nce at a time when you couldn’t 
buy them on the black market for 
less than £1. 

“After six months we were able 
to settle our accounts—with ioo,ocx) 
marks left over. 

“This was a good beginning. It 
showed the refugees there was a 
great deal they could do for them¬ 
selves. And it kept them busy at 
a time when it W(juld have been 
natural tor them to commiserate 
with one another <»n their [)light.” 

Then came a cris's: 496 mayors 
in the .state all handed in their 
resignations. More than 200,000 
exiles and refugees had arrived in 
six months, “We’ve had enough,” 
the mayors said. 

Middelmann saw this as a chal¬ 
lenge to the new (Germany. “I asked 
the prime minister to bring them 
all together in a cinema the next 
morning,” he said. “I got up there 
and talked for six hours. I tried 
to show mv countrymen that we 
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couldn’t afford the luxury of feeling 
sorry for ourselves or bewailing Ger¬ 
many’s fate. I tried to show them 
that the forced influx had been a de¬ 
liberate Soviet trick to weaken us to 
the point where our kxral Commun¬ 
ists could utilize disgruntled Ger¬ 
mans as the nucleus of a revolution¬ 
ary force. The Communists had 
been counting on our giving up the 
struggle. Finally the mayors were 
convinced, and they all t(X)k their 
resignations back.” 

Middelnramn knew his really big 
fight was still ahead. He had to 
make jobs for the refugees, create 
factories, start new farms. 

“One day,” he said, ‘‘a man who 
had been secretary of a costume- 
jewellery trade ass(x:iation came to 
sec me. He had 12 employers with 
him. ‘Can we get a place to start 
working again.he asked. My first 
impulse was to shrug.and tell them 
how badlv our factories had been 
bombed. But then I remembered 
an old armv barracks in Karlsruhe. 

j 

The roof was in, no windows were 
left, but they took it. After making 
the rounds of banks we finally ob¬ 
tained a loan to get them started. 
Today, they have new factories 
there which provide work for 1,200 
people, of whom only 400 are exiles. 
The others are residents of Karls¬ 
ruhe. 

“Then there were the grape 
growers from Tokay, Hungary. 
(Their ancestors left (iermany in 
the troubles of 1848.) All they had 
with them were wooden boxes con¬ 


taining grapevine cuttings. They 
wanted to start again. When I ex¬ 
plained the shortage of land in the 
state they .said, ‘All right; give us 
.some land where nothing has ever 
been grown.’ 

“I took them at their word and 
got them an old airport near Darm¬ 
stadt. The men found jobs in town 
and the women built huts on the 
airport grounds. At week-ends they 
planted their Tokay grapes. Here 
again the sleeping capital (if the 
exiles was brought to fife by the 
magic touch of hard work and 
faith. Today these farmers have 
made them.selves a village of 72 
homes which they call St. Stephen, 
after the patron .saint of Hungary.” 

Werner Middelmann’s success 
with the exiles soon brought him 
recognition in the other German 
states. When the Bonn republic’s 
Ministry for Exiles and Refugees 
was established in 1949, he was se¬ 
lected for one of the key posts in the 
new ministry. 

Now Middclmann t(X)k a look 
at Germany’s homeless youth, the 
thousands of youngsters who, lack¬ 
ing jobs, home or family, could 
easily become an army of criminal 
delinquents. Following tradition, 
several industries had set up ap¬ 
prentice homes for these lads: clean, 
austere dormitories where they 
could live for three years while 
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learning trades. 

Middelmann vi.sitcd a few and 
wasn’t happy. “It was all wrong. 
These lads needed a family in- 
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flucnce. Barracks life would not 
make them good citizens. 

“Many families were building 
little three-roomed houses. Often 
they had trouble getting loans and 
material. I asked myself: Why 
shouldn’t they build four-roomed 
homes and allot one room to two 
apprentices who would live with 
the family for three years and get 
some home life?” 

Middelmann persuaded the Amer¬ 
ican Friends Service Committee 
to establish a revolving-loan fund 
to get his plan under way. Families 
willing to build the fourth room for 
young apprentices were given sub¬ 
stantial help through larger loans 
and building preferences. Since then 
hundrctl.s of homes have been built 
this way. 

"It’s good for both,” Middcl 
inann says. “The families learn that 
inviting strangers in is good for the 
soul and good for the home; the 
young apprentices acquire some 
roots—they feel they belong.” 

With Middclmann’s helping 
hand, some 3,500 costume-jewellery 
workers from Gablonz, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, started factories going 
again in Bavaria, in a town re¬ 
named New Gablonz. These reset¬ 
tled workers export more than 
^350,000 worth of costume jewel¬ 
lery a month. This understandably 
makes New Gablonz a darling, of 
the Bonn government, which must 
export in order to buy food abroad: 
35 per cent of West CJermany’s food 
supply must be imported. 


“Farmers were a problem,” Mid¬ 
delmann says. “They had no tools, 
no land. At the same time we had 
thousands of West German farm 
families whose men had been killed, 
in the war; the women cbuldn’t run 
the farms by themselves. 

"Normally a farm daughter 
would favour a husband who would 
some day inherit a place of his own. 
To equalize conditions for the 
young refugee farmers, we had a 
law passed granting tax exemption 
for five years if the daughter mar¬ 
ried a refugee farmer. As a result, 
more than 20,000 farm daughters 
have married the landless sons of 
refugee families. You might call 
that ‘matchmaking in the national 
interest.’ ” 

Tho.se who had neither business 
nor farm ex|x;ricncc—dentists, doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, veterinary surgeons— 
presented even more difficult prob¬ 
lems for Middelmann and his staff. 

“First,” he recalls, “there was the 
normal selfish interest of the estab¬ 
lished professional men, who didn’t 
want competition from outsiders. 
They said, of course, that the pro¬ 
fessional education these men had 
received was not as good as their 
own, and therefore they shouldn’t 
be allowed to practise in West Ger¬ 
many.” 

Middelmann’s staff prepared 
elaborate charts showing the stand¬ 
ards of leading non-German uni¬ 
versities where the exiles had 
trained. He also had charts made 
which showed that the native doc- 
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flucnce. Barracks life would not 
make them good citizens. 

“Many families were building 
little three-roomed houses. Often 
they had trouble getting loans and 
material. I asked myself: Why 
shouldn’t they build four-roomed 
homes and allot one room to two 
apprentices who would live with 
the family for three years and get 
some home life.^’’ 

Middelmann persuaded the Amer¬ 
ican Friends Service Committee 
to establish a revolving-loan fund 
to get his plan under way. Families 
willing to build the fourth room for 
young apprentices were given sub¬ 
stantial help through larger loans 
and building preferences. Since then 
hundreds of homes have been built 
this way. 

“It’s good for both,’’ Middel¬ 
mann says. “The families learn that 
inviting strangers in is good for the 
soul and good for the home; the 
young apprentices acquire some 
roots—they feel they belong.’’ 

With Middelmann’s helping 
hand, some 3,500 costume-jewellery 
workers from Gablonz, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, started factories going 
again in Bavaria, in a town re¬ 
named New (iablonz These reset¬ 
tled workers ex'port more than 
;f35<^ooo worth of costume jewel¬ 
lery a month. This understandably 
makes New Gablonz a darling, of 
the Bonn government, which must 
export in order to buy food abroad: 
35 per cent of West Germany’s food 
supply must be imported. 


“Farmers were a problem,’’ Mid-. , 
delmann says. “They had no tools,: 
no land. At the same time we had 
thousands of W-est German fariH j 
families whose men had been kjlled 
in the war; the women couldn’t run 
.the farms by themselves. 

“Normally a farm daughter 
would favour a husband who would 
some day inherit a place of his own. 
To equalize conditions for the 
young refugee farmers, we had a 
law passed granting tax exemption 
for five years if the daughter mar¬ 
ried a refugee farmer. As a result, 
more than 20,000 farm daughters 
have married the landless sons of 
refugee families. You might call 
that ‘matchmaking in the national 
interest.’ ’’ 

Those who had neither business 
nor farm experience—dentists, doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, veterinary surgeons— 
presented even more difficult prob¬ 
lems for Middelmann and his staff. 

“First,” he recalls, “there was the 
normal selfish interest of the estab¬ 
lished professional men, who didn’t 
want com|x:tition from outsiders. 
They said, of course, that the pro¬ 
fessional education these men had 
received was not as good as their 
own, and therefore they shouldn’t 
be allowed to practise in West Ger¬ 
many.” 

Middelmann’s staff prepared 
elaborate charts showing the stand¬ 
ards of leading non-German uni¬ 
versities where the exiles had 
trained. He also had charts made 
which showed that the native doc- 
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tprs and dentists, for example, 
couldn’t take care of the swollen 
population. Middelmann made a 
convincing case before the leading 
professional associations. With loans 
from the Refugees’ Bank to buy- 
equipment and open offices, 90 per 
cent of the exiled professionals have 
been integrated into the community. 

As the programme was broad¬ 
ened, more and more monev was 
needed. Stopgap laws and tax mea¬ 
sures weren’t enough and Middel¬ 
mann fought tf)r one of the boldest 
and most far-reaching tax measures 
anv nation has ever considered. In 
August 1952, the Bonn Bundestag 
adopteil the Kquali/.ation ol Bur¬ 
dens Law, a programme that has 
no equal in history. 

Under it evcr\ (Jern);.m has to 
pay as a tax *50 per tent of his 
wealth held in 19^8; half the value 
of all property, real .md personal. 
The tax is being paid oil in ^o equal 
yearly insl.ilments that be.u interest. 
(This is in addition to the regular 
income tax, which is the highest m 
Luroj-x.- aiul averages nion th.ui .p) 
per cent.) Kxiles and refugees are 
given a / 1,700 exemption from iht' 
Eqiuili /ation Tax, which means 
that few of them have to pav anv 
thing. About 2(K) million pt)unds is 
raised bv the tax everv v<’ar, most 
ol which goes for loans to help new 
comers to get on their feel. 

“We’ve helped to o[H‘n S9’*ou 
handicraft shops, 9.^92 factories, 
38,41^) new farms.” savs Middcl- 
Diann. “W’c’ve .set aside a third of 


all new housing for the new citi¬ 
zens. But still there is a long way to 
go—more than 500,000 of them arc 
still living in barracks and other 
mass quarters. And every day about 
i,oo(j new refugees come to us 
through the Berlin escaj)e route.” 

On week-ends when he isn’t with 
his wife and four children in their 
flat in Bonn, Middelmann make.s 
trips of inspection to visit the exiles 
in dilTercnt parts of the country. 

"How they live, what they feel, 
hoju“ and plan -these .arc the things 
all the (^Ihce reports in the world 
won’t tell me. I rernemher visiting 
one of our huts on the Elbe, near 
Hamburg. The only furnishings 
were some packing cases, hut there 
were flowers in a broken glass. An 
old w'oman .sat knitting. (Jnee she 
arid her husband and their children 
had .i prosperous 600-acre farm in 
Pomerania. She lost her husband 
and .several sons in the war, hut she 
.srill had two .tons and two daugh 
ters. 'I’he sons were farm hands in 
the neighbourhood and the daugh 
ters were W't.»rking as maid^. 

“'I'he old woman smiled when I 
told her who I was. I asked her 
what wc could do to help them. 
She .shook her head. 

“ ‘We have a roof o\cr our heads, 
we re eating enough and all of us 
are w'(>rking,’ she saitl. ‘That's 
enough of a start. Vr’e’ll manage.’ ” 

Middelmann o-rinned broadlv. “1 

^ j 

could have kissed her. In a few sim¬ 
ple w'ords she summed up every¬ 
thing Tve been trying to do.” 



Today's chidden has something to cac\le about 

The Super-Chicken- 
7954 Model 


H e meld her 
in his arms; 
she was plump, 
curvaceous, with 
well formed legs 
and .sm(X)th, firm 
neck. E-fere, he 
thought, was a 
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creature who could raise the kind of 
offspring he warned. Then he look¬ 
ed her in the eye. His pleased ex¬ 
pression disappeared. Ahruptlv he 
releasetl her and turned away. 

The man was a geneticist at a 
chicken breeding farm. The wcll- 
dcvi-lopcd f(jrm of the hen he had 
held in his arms had indicated that 
her de.scendant.s could meet the 
stiff competition in todav's poultry 
markets. 'J’hcn he noted that the 
pupil of her eve was not perfectly 
round—an indication of possible dis¬ 
ease that might prevent the produc¬ 
tion of vigorous, healthy offspring. 
He immediately rejected her. 

In the last few years scientific 


plea.Ning to the eye. 

d'o induce better growth and to 
keep the market price d<^wn by cut¬ 
ting the death rate breeders have 
inbred arlaptability to all sorts of 
circumstances. In the past if a 
stranger walked into a chicken 
house tfie thickens might pile up 
against a far wall and smother to 
death. Also, jumpy nerves burned 
up energy that might otherwise 
have been used fcjr building thick, 
tender flesh. 

Selection has brought serenity to 
poultry. “If a bird jumps all over 
the place when I come near,” one 
breeder told me, ‘‘I might consider 
that enough to eliminate it.” He 
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’t&n even walk into his chicken 
houses with his dog; the chickens 
dimply step aside. 

Besides being nerve-proof, chick¬ 
ens must be able to adjust to the 
foibles of chicken growers. One 
table-chicken breeder explained, 
*‘We try to think of all the mistakes 
a chicken grower might make: over¬ 
crowding, poor ventilation, cold 
and heat extremes, erratic feeding. 
Then we expose some of our breed¬ 
ing stock to the bad conditions that 
would result from these mistakes. 


five days without incubation. To¬ 
day, farms produce eggs with heav¬ 
ier and less porous shells and a 
thick inner membrane that last ten 
days without deteriorating. Hatch- 
ing eggs have been shipped as far 
as India and the Gold Coast. 

All this high living in the hen¬ 
house might still be in the future 
except for the second world war and 
rationing. During the war every¬ 
body wanted chicken, which was 
unrationed, with the result that 
breeders applied . mass*^production 


We then breed for the 


qualities that stand the 
poor conditions best.” 

Baby chicks often have 
to travel long distances 
to reach their growing 
homes. But because they 
usually can’t eat while 
travelling, the distance 
between producer and 
buyer is limited by the 
time a chick can go with 
out food. Scientists have 
found that chicks hatched 
from large eggs can fast 
longer, so breeders are 
raising hens that lay 
larger eggs. Some chicks 


can now go 72 hours 
without eating. 

Where chicks would 


have to travel more than 


72 hours, fertile eggs are 
shipped instead, then in¬ 
cubated upon arrival. 
Once most eggs wouldn’t 
hatch if they had to go 


Owing to the rationing of animal feeding 
.stuffs in Britain during and after the war (in 
fact, until la.st year) and the vital need to 
make the best possible u.se of supplies, most 
of the available feeding-sruffs, both home¬ 
grown and imported, were used for the pro¬ 
duction of milk, says W. A. G. Roxburgh, of 
The Farmer’s Wee\ly. As a result, poultry 
numbers were much reduced, particularly on 
specialized poultry farms unable to provide 
any home-grown fcetl, and only recently have 
they crept back to the pre war figure. It has 
therefore been impossible to develop the 
broiler industry in this country on the lines 
and scale of the U.S.A. 

Now that feeding stuffs arc again unra- 
tioned, it is possible that such an indu’stry can 
be organized. A leading poultry breeder, 
Geoffrey Syke.s, who visited the U.S.A. to 
study methods there, has already started a 
number of large plants with the idea of pro- 
tlucing comparatively cheap roasting chicken 
not only, as previously, for the Christmas and 
Easter trade, but all the year round. Several 
'‘broiler plant.s” are now turning out up to 
40,000 birds which at t4 weeks old weigh 
3^—4^ lb. However, most chickens come from 
the small general farm where they are a side¬ 
line and often looked after by the farmer’s 
wife. 
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Tuedhods. But chicken growers 
|tnew that mass production alone 
'Wouldn’t sustain their business 
■yirhcn other meats became plentiful 
again after the war; they had to im 
rove chicken meat and give the 
ousewife more for her money. 

A large chain of food stores spon¬ 
sored two thrcc-ycar contests aimed 
at producing birds with big breasts, 
thighs and drumsticks quickly and 
inexpensively. 

The first contest ended in 1948, 
the second in 1951. Both were won 
by Charles Vantress of Live Oak, 
California. His winning chickens in 
1951 weighed an average of 4 269 
pounds at 12 weeks, and had eaten 
only 2-899 pounds of feed for each 
pound of their weight—a record to 
cackle about. (Not many years be¬ 
fore, it W(;uld have taken about 16 
weeks to raise the same chickens, 
and they’d have gulped down more 
than four pounds of feed for every 
pound of weight.) 

Much credit for producing supc 
rior chickens must go to the nutri 
tionist. Here's a partial list of in 
gredients in an up-to-date chicken 
ration; calcium pantothenate nia¬ 
cin, riboflavin, chtdine chloride, 
vitamin B,., manganese sulphate, 
i<jidi/ed salt, ground limestone, dry 
alfalfa meal, sov.i bean oil meal and 
yellow maize. Benicillin, aureomv- 
cin and streptomycin are also com¬ 
monly used to promote grtjwth and 
lower the mortalit\ rate. 

Time and efficient utilization of 


food are all-important on today’s 
farm. The good manager makes 
sure that each chicken has enough 
floor space; too much crowding will 
allow greedy birds to eat more, and 
the flock will grow unevenly. The 
birds must have feed and water 
available whenever they want to eat 
—usually at any time during about 
14 hours of the day. Many chicken 
houses have mechanical feeders; the 
food comes through the house on 
long, narrow conveyer belts, and 
the chickens eat as the food moves 
slowly by. On some farms the chick 
ens don’t even have to stoop over to 
cat; as tlicy grow, the focxl troughs 
or mechanical belts are raised so that 
the birds can cat without bending. 

By using such carefully planned 
production techniques, the modern 
growing farm is able to produce a 
maximum number of chickens with 
a minimum number of employees. 
For example, one farm has 17 
chicken houses, each 620 feet long 
and 48 feet wide. Each house con 
tains 40,000 chickens—all cared for 
by one man and his wife. 

On another farm, a breeder shtjw- 
ed me a rcx)ster with an unusually 
sm.dl red topknot. “Fve been breed¬ 
ing to reduce these combs,’’ he 
said. 

“But why do that.^’’ I asked. “A 
rooster must be proud of his comb.’’ 

“Makes no difference,’’ the 
breeder said firmly. “People don’t 
cat combs. No use making them 
pay for growing combs.’’ 



You’d better forget you have a son,” she was told 



A Mother S Story As told to Cameron Cornell 


HAVE to tell this story even 
though I’m ashamed of it. My 
son is a drug addict. It has 
taken me three years to face that 
fact and live with it. If my story 
helps some other parent, perhaps 
the telling will help me to sleep at 
night. 

Buddy, his father and I lived a 
closely knit family life until my 
husband died. I used the insurance 
money to open a small dress shop. 
After I started working I saw less 
«jf my son. He was i6, still at school, 
and beginning to get his own ideas 
about how to spend his evenings. 
One of his friends had a “hotted- 
lip” sports car. I worried about 
Buddy going driving with him, but 
I didn’t say anything. I did try to 
persuade him to spend more even- 
ipgs at home, but by now he was 
restless; he paced about the house 
and squirmed in his chair whenever 
he tried to relax. I thought his 
nnoods were just adolescence. 

It was about that time that things 
started disappearing from the house. 


One night I came home and found 
our radio set missing. Buddy went 
over all the shutters, trying to find 
how a burglar might have broken 
in, but they were all tightly closed. 
Then my husband’s guns and 
camera, money from my purse, even 
a sewing machine, disappeared. I 
didn’t even vaguely suspect, then, 
that Buddy had taken them to buy 
heroin. 1 was equally blind to other 
signs. 

When Buddy went down with 
Hu the next winter the doctor or¬ 
dered him to bed for a few days. I 
noticed a frightened look in his eyes 
as the doctor spoke. The next morn¬ 
ing he was worse. I could hear him 
moaning and retching in the bath¬ 
room. 

I rushed to his room as he was 
staggering back to bed, his face a 
pasty white. He shoved me aside 
and Ifxjked at me almost as if he 
hated me. 

“I’m going out,’’ he said. 

But he was too weak. As he lay 
writhing on the bed, every muscle 
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his body seemed in torment. He 
■ pipped the head of the bed until 
i nis knuckles were white. 

The doctor couldn’t come until 
>thc afternoon and before then 
Buddy began to sob like a little 
-boy. “Mother,” he moaned, “can’t 
you see I’ve got to have a jolt?” 

I didn’t know what he meant. 
But between his gasping, tortured 
breaths he explained that it was 
. heroin he had to have. 

I was caught up in a black, dizzy 
whirl of emotion—of pity and re¬ 
sentment and a frantic kind of dis¬ 
belief. I hurried from the room, all 
the strength gone out of me. 

A few minutes later, when I went 
back, he was gone. During the hours 
that followed I picked up the phone 
a dozen times to call the authorities 
— the police — somebody! But I 
couldn’t face the thought of my .son 
being taken to prison. I was deter¬ 
mined to fight the thing that men¬ 
aced him. I feel now that the wav 1 
went about it was wrong, but I .still 
don’t know the right way. 

About nine o’clock that night 
Buddy walked in. He was haggard 
and unkempt, but otherwise he ap¬ 
peared almost normal. He obviously 
had found what he went for. Then 
and there I had a talk with him. 

He tried to treat the whole issue 
lightly. “Lots of the fellows use 
it, Mother,” he hedged. “It’s just 
something that can happen. A 
guy’ll just try these things along 
with everybody else. 1 never really 
h;id a haint, Mother.” 


I decided to wait and sec, but as 
the days passed he started staying 
out even later at night. He wouldn’t 
eat his meals, and I could see him 
growing thinner. But after that first 
night he’d look me straight in the 
eye and deny he was taking drugs. 

I waited as long as I could before 
I called the Federal Bureau of Nar¬ 
cotics and asked for help. I’ll al¬ 
ways be grateful for the quiet kind¬ 
ness and understanding of the 
federal agent who came to .see me. 
He wouldn’t want me to use his 
real name, so I’ll call him Robert 
Maxwell. 

After 1 told him what had hap¬ 
pened to Buddy he said, “I can’t 
offer you the help I’d like to. Only 
two federal hospitals in the country 
are equipped to handle cases like 
this. They’re both overcrowded. 
Of course, we could put the boy in 
gaol, keep him away from drugs 
for a while. But that’s a painful pro¬ 
cess, and it’s not likely to do any 
permanent good. The most im¬ 
portant thing is to make your son 
want to break the habit. Even that 
won’t be enough. He’ll still need 
help, 

“Probably he’ll fight us at first. 
Suppo.se you tell him that I’ve 
promised to take no action if he’ll 
enter a private nursing home. I’ll 
have to warn you that it may do 
him no good. It all depends on the 
boy and how much of a habit he 
has.” 

That night I told Buddy about 
Mr. Maxwell. A crooked smile 
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jl^lcd one corner, of his mouth. “I 
lii^ght have "you'd turn me 

p, Mother.” 1 

It was as if he had thrown up a 
^^ali between us. There was no way 
•\t>f getting past his bitterness. He 

f ave me the twisted smile again as 
c walked out of the house. 

5 ;^ He didn’t come home that night 
^'Or the next day. Then the hospital 
telephoned. Buddy had been in a 
motor-car accident and his throat 
was slashed badly from broken glass. 

When I was able to think coher¬ 
ently, I saw a glimmer of hope that 
this accident might save my son. 
That hope grew in the following 
days. Buddy was so badly hurt that 
his drug addiction became second¬ 
ary. They told me he would recover 
completely in time, but ior the 
present they’d put a platinum tube 
in his throat so that he could 
breathe and eat. 

After three weeks in the hospital, 
Buddy seemed altogether him.sclf 
except for the tube, which kept his 
voice to a whisper, and he was eager 
to talk to me. For the first time for 
months he was the clear-eyed, clear- 
thinking boy I'd always known. 


“I guess 1 gave you a bad time. 
Mother,” he said gravely one day. 
“That junk is terrible stuff,” 

My heart was singing as I left the 
hospital. I almost stopped worrying 
about the mysterious telephone 
calls I’d been getting for Buddy. A 
man who wouldn’t give his name 
had been trying to find out where 
h^^ was. 


Then late one night the telephone 
jarred me awake. It was Buddy. 

‘‘Mother, I’ve got to have $50,” 
he said desperately. ‘‘I slipped out 
of the hospital, and I’ve got to raise 
some money.” 

It was for a dope pedlar, he said. 
He wouldn’t tell me where he was 
unless I promised to bring the 
money. ‘‘This guy’s no fool, 
Mother; he means business!” he 
sobbed. 

I drove to the address he gave. It 
Was a grey, nameless building in the 
slums with the windows painted 
over. I drew to the kerb and turned 
off the headlights as Buddy had 
directed. 

A dark figure moved round the 
corner of the building and came 
towards the car. I gripped the steer¬ 
ing-wheel, afraid to move, as he 
looked at me, his face shadowed be¬ 
neath his turned-down hat. 

”Didja bring the fifty?” he asked 
in a muff’-d voice. 

“Where’s Buddy? What have 
you done to my son?” I gasped. 

“He’s round the c(>rncr. He told 
jne you’d have the fifty.” 

“I want my son in the car with 
mt before I give any money to any- 
Ixjdy,” 1 .said. 

lie hesitated, then slowly turned 
.away and di.sappeared round the 
corner of the building. Soon two 
figures came out of the shadows, 
and I could glimpse the white 
bandages round Buddy’s throat. 

‘‘Thanks for coming, Mother,” 
he whispered. 
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October 


pfTay your debt^” I said harshly, 
ji^fiusting the money into his hand. 
(^y^Gimme the pipe,” Buddy whis- 
llfed. The man handed him some- 


Buddy stood working with the 
ixidases at his throat and 1 saw 


fyirhat the dope pedlar had given 
[tdm: the inner portion of the 
l^chea tube. Without that section, 
[which he could take out and clean 


;to keep his throat clear, Buddy 
^imight choke to death. He had been 
so desperate for dope that he had 
let the pedlar hold it as security. 

As we drove away a plan took 
shape in my mind. I would try to 
regain his confidence, stop building 
up his resentment against me. That 
night had taught me what a power¬ 
ful enemy I had to fight. 

I forgot about the shop and stayed 
with Buddy. He was much like him¬ 
self, though I knew he must be 
using some heroin every day. 

On the fourth day he couldn’t be 
still. Beads of sweat stood out on his 


forehead and he was ghastly pale. 

“Mother,” he gasped that even¬ 
ing, “I’ve got to have some more 
stuff 1” 


1 was almost exultant. He was 
begiiming to trust me again, de¬ 
pending on me. I told him the con- 
aitions I had planned. 1 would go 
yrith him. All the heroin he bought 
“ id to be turned over to me, and I 
'as going to ration it out to him. 
“I want to sec everything you go 
through,” I said. “I don’t want you 
mtr to be able to fool me again.” 


For a moment there was some of 
the old bitterness in his look. “All 
right. Mother,” he said. “I've got to 
have a jolt.” 

We drove down town; I gave 
him some money, and he ran up the 
stairs of a tenement building and 
returned with two capsules. 

“It’s all I could get,” he said. 

That night I had the questionable 
privilege of watching my son take 
a jolt. The reaction was almost im¬ 
mediate. Then he wanted.to talk. It 
was as if he had initiated me into 
something wonderful. He wanted 
to tell me all about his experiences 
with heroin, about the way it made 
him feel, the times he’d been sick 
and kept me from knowing. 

I listened willingly. At last I had 
broken the wall between Us. He 
was letting me see into the nether 
world in which he lived. 

After the tube was removed from 
his throat and he was almost well, 
I was sure he was using less heroin 
than before. I let him take the car, 
and he always came home to let me 
dole out his supply. Sometimes he 
even talked about taking a cure. 

Without his knowing, I had an 
other talk with the federal agent. 
He piomised to try to get Buddy 
into the Government hospital at 
Fort Worth, Texas. Meanwhile, I 
bought every book on drug addic¬ 
tion I could find. Buddy read them 
avidly and we discussed them to¬ 
gether. 

Then one night he didn’t come 
home. He was gone for two day$- 
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On die third night I heard his step 
at the door. He hadn’t washed or 
shaved since leaving home; his 
clothes were soiled and wrinkled. 
Without looking at me, he went up 
to his room. 

For an hour 1 clattered about the 
kitchen, trying to compose my 
thoughts. Finally I went up to him. 
He had thrown himself across the 
bed, still clothed. He lay on his 
back in a deep, unnatural sleep, his 
mouth partly open, twisted at the 
corners in an expression that sent 
cold chills through me. 

I shook him violently. “Buddy, 
wake up! I can’t stand it! ’’ 

He opened his eyes heavily, 
pulled himself up and sat hunched 
over with his face in his hands. 
“Mother,” he said, “junk is evil. 
Everything it touches it makes 
evil.” 

He knew what was happening to 
him. But he seemed to draw some 
kind of satisfaction from confession. 

“1 should have been in prison 
long ago,” he told me. “The jams 
I’ve been in, the things I’ve stolen, 
ju t to get a jolt. The stuff drives 
you crazy, that’s what it does.” 

I here was always that excuse. 
And there was no way of stopping 
him. Why should I have thought 
that he and I alone could"be strong 
enough.? 

Eederal Agent Maxwell came 
promptly when 1 called him. He 


and Buddy talked together alone W 
an hour or more. After Maxwell 
left. Buddy slammed out of the? 
house and didn’t come back. Tha^; 
night the police phoned; Buddy- 
had been found unconscious on a 
vacant site. An overdose of heroin,, 
they said. Apparently abandoned by. 
companions. 

Buddy was admitted to the 
CJovernmcnt hospital at Fort 
Worth. He didn’t write for the first 
two weeks. Later he explained he’d 
been too ill. 

When his letters did begin to 
come he told me how much better 
he was feeling. He wrote about the 
hospital, the recreation programme, 
the reading he was rloing. Later he 
wrote about getting a job, about the 
things he would do when he was 
home again. 

Buody came home the other day. 
1 had made big plans for his home¬ 
coming. But he didn’t arrive on 
.schedule. 1 finally gave up wait¬ 
ing at the airport. Another plane 
brought him, eight hours late. He 
had broken his journey at El Paso. 
And when he walked into the house 
he wa.s “loaded” -ju.st as I had .seen 
him .so many times before. 

It was Mr. Maxwell who told 
me in his quiet, final way, “I 
know parents aren’t built this way, 
Mrs. B., but you’d better forget 
you have a son.” 


PROBABLY wouldn’t wofry about what people think of you if you 
could know how seldom they do! —oun MiUer 
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“The spark from heaven falls. Who picks it up? 
The crowd? Never. The individual? Always." 


The Source of All Onr Strengi 


•jvi 


Condensed from an address by A. Whitney Ciriswold 

President, Yale University 


that moment, lost in the 
mists of time, when man 
first looked upon himself and saw 
the image of God, he has struggled 
against the powers of nature and 
the supernatural, and against the 
tyrannies of his fellow men, to ful¬ 
fil the promise in that image. He 
has lived to the full the gregarious 
life to which half of his instincts 
committed him. And, in response 
to the other half, he has striven in 
everv element on earth, in the skies 
above the earth and in the waters 
under the earth, to express himself 
a‘: an individual. 

Philosophers have long recog¬ 
nized this conflict in the bosom of 
man and we, like every generation 
before us, have been witncs.scs to 
its political manifestations. Our 
world is divided by political philos¬ 
ophies which proclaim man’s mech¬ 
anistic fate as a species, and those 
which proclaim his creative destiny 
as an individual At the moment 
the mechanistic idea seems to be in 


the ascendant. It is propagated atf 
the point of the sword by dictator-j 
ships now governing nearly half the ’ 
world and seeking to extend their’ 
dominion over the rest. Perhaps, 
never in history has the individual 
had to defend his birthright against 
such formidable odds. 

This is a dark outlook for a civil¬ 
ization like ours which by tradition 
lcx)ks to the individual for the sal¬ 
vation of the race. We may be 
thankful that it is only an outlook 
and not a reality. We do not know 
our strength; and wc do not know 
our strength because we do not 
know our history. Time and again 
we have .seen the individual appar-: 
cntly ready to exit from the stage, 
only to return with fresh and more 
dynamic lines. 

America had (Communism in the 
Plymouth C>>lony in 1620, two cen¬ 
turies before Marx wrote his Mani¬ 
festo and three before the Russians 
ever heard of it; and she gave it 
up, after a pragmatic test, because^ 
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|t 9 Governor Bradford wrote in his 
idiary, “the experience that was had 
|;lii this commone course and condi- 
jajbion, tried sundrie years, and that 
jlamongst godly and sober men, may 
iJWell evince the vanitie of that con- 
j^beite of Plato’s and other ancients, 
ifapplauded by some of later times— 
that the taking away of propertic, 
and bringing in communitie into a 
commone wealth would make them 
happy and flourishing; as if they 
^were wiser than God. For this com¬ 
munitie (so farr as it was) was 
found to brood much confusion and 
discontent, and retard much im- 
ployment that would have been to 
their benefite and comforte.” 

Incur traffic with other nations we 
Americans have always looked out 
on a world full of despotisms. 
Democracy is a very new thing in 
the world. Our knowledge of man 
in society goes back to the Neo¬ 
lithic Age, 9,000 years ago. Over 
that span of time rpan has seen and 
suffered despotisms of every con¬ 
ceivable variety. 

Democracy, the hopeful philos- 
ophy, attuned to man’s instincts as 
an individual and addressed to their 
cultivation for the benefit of society, 
first appeared in Athens about 500 
B.C.; it saw fitful revival in the 
Italian Citv States of the nth and 

j 

I 2 th centuries, ind later in the 
Swiss cantons, but it did not make 
its modern appearance until the 
Puritan revolution in England in 
the middle years of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. It did not attain the form in 


which we know it until the 19th 
century. Compared with despotism 
it is but a few minutes old. The re¬ 
markable fact is not that it is still 
opposed by despotism but that it 
has survived that opposition as 
vigorously as it has. 

It has survived because time and 
again it has proved, under stress, its 
ability to harmonize and make pro¬ 
ductive, in every sphere of thought 
and action, the individual and the 
social instincts innate in man. In 
these respects it has demonstrated 
its superiority over all other politi¬ 
cal philosophies. All try to draw 
the line between the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the individ¬ 
ual and those of society, but none 
draw's it so subtly in accordance 
with reality as democracy. 

And what is that reality.? It is 
that for 9,000 years society ha*] de¬ 
pended upon its members as indi¬ 
viduals for those creative achieve¬ 
ments of mind and spirit that have 
guided it along the path of civiliza 
tion. The spark from heaven falls. 
Who picks it up.? The crowd.? 
Never. The individual.? Always. It 
is he, and he alone, as artist, in¬ 
ventor, explorer, scholar, scientist, 
spiritual leader or state.sman, who 
stands nearest to the source of life 
and transmits its essence to his fel¬ 
low men. Let them lie his hands or 
stop his mouth or dragoon him in 
the name of uniformity, and they 
cut themselves off from that source. 

Wisdom and virtue cannot be 
forced from a crowd as motor cars 
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or refrigerators from a factory as- 
r scmbly line. There is no such thing 
. as general intelligence. There is 
^ only individual intelligence com¬ 
municating itself to other individual 
intelligences. 

And there is no such thing as 
public morality; there is only a 
composite of private morality. The 
Athenian statesman Pericles per¬ 
ceived these truths when he said of 
democracy in its earliest phase that 
it trusted “less in system and policy 
than to the native spirit of our citi¬ 
zens.” And so did Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, on the threshold of our own 
age, when he wrote, “It is the man¬ 
ners and spirit of a people which 
preserve a republic in vigour.” I'he 
same could be said of all forms of 
government, but of none so truly as 
that in which the voice of the peo¬ 
ple is the voice of God. 

This is another way of saying 
that democraev is fundamcntallv a 
moral philosopliv, a fact which, 
more than anv other in its nature 
and hisUjrv, has enabled it to sur 
vive all of its previous incarnations. 
This is as true now in the atomic 
age a.s it was in the age (>f Pcricic.s. 

We have the mean.s for achieving 
dcmocracv’s promise in the most 
far-reaching system of education 
an\ free people has ever known. 
We have the m.itcrial resources to 
enable this system to fulfil its pur 
pose. The problem is to create the 
will, not the resources. 

In the solution of this problem 
hang.s the fate of our civilization. 


For the very scientific progress that 
some think spells the doom of 
democracy depends for its continua¬ 
tion on two things: first, the con¬ 
tinued discoveries of individuals in 
the realm of pure science, hence the 
continuation of an educational pro¬ 
cess that produces those individuals; 
and second, a social philosophy that 
converts human energy, newly 
rescued from drudgery by techno¬ 
logical advances, to social uses con 
sistent with this purpose.. 

This vast store of energy, exceed¬ 
ing in human terms our greatest ac 
complishment in the conservation 
of natural resources, in military and 
political terms equivalent to the en 
listment of a powerful new ally in 
the defence of democracy, is at hand 

j 

and ready to use. How shall we use 
it.' Shall we abandon it to the enter¬ 
tainment indu.stry.' .Shall we neglect 
it while w'c accuse one another of 
treason, like the farmer in the Bible 
who spent so much time pulling 
Ilf) lares that he harvested no rifie 
w'heat.' Shall we forget it in our 
fear of the ideas of a group of Rus 
sion doctrinaires, isolated even from 
their own people, whose conceptioii 
of the workl is not .is sound as Col 
limbus s nor as couiageoiis as Ferd 
inand and l.sabella's? 

If we do these things wx* shall 
have to an-swer for them, as have all 
bodies politic that held their indi 
vidiial members in contempt. For 
“every tree that bringeth not fortb 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire.” 
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A condensation from the book by Paul Brickhill 

In August of i()4i when an R.A.h'. fighter pilot was brought clown over 
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/ HEN Douglas Bader was 19, 
and a cadet at Cranwell, his 
flying instructor said, “That young 
man will either be famous or be 
killed.” It seemed simply a matter 
of which would come first. 

From the start Douglas Bader 
displayed the makings of a superb 
airman. He had the co-ordination 
of the born athlete (he excelled in 
every sport from football to boxing) 
and flew with exuberance and ab¬ 
solute fearlessness. But he was 
prone to jump at any challenge and 
gleefully flouted every minor regu¬ 
lation. In the fighter squadron to 
which he was assigned after he was 
commissioned, he won a reputation 
for hair-raising aerobatics, which 
he delighted to perform at danger¬ 
ously low altitudes. 

Pilots trained for war arc not re¬ 
cruited for their caution; and some¬ 
times their rashness overreaches 
their skill. On December 14, 1931, 
Bader, then just 21, flew to Wood- 
ley Aertxlrome, near Reading, to 
visit friends. Aware of his reputa¬ 
tion for aerobatics, someone there 
asked him to do a demonstration 
“beat up” of the field—a particu¬ 
larly hazardous low-flying man¬ 


oeuvre which was strictly forbid¬ 
den to R.A.F. pilots. Bader at first 
refused, for his new Bulldog fighter, 
though faster, was also heavier and 
less mana'uvrablc than the aircraft 
he had been flying. But when some¬ 
one “dared” him, he accepted the 
challenge. He took off, banked 
steeply and turned back to make a 
low run over the field. He swept 
across the boundary fence with en¬ 
gine bellowing, pushed the stick 
ovei and throttled back to keep the 
engine alive as the Bulldog rolled 
upside down. He felt her starting 
to drop, and grimly tried to reef her 
round. He had almost completed 
the turn when the left wing-tip hit 
the ground and jerked the nose 
down. As propeller and engine ex¬ 
ploded into the earth, the Bulldog 
cartwheeled and crumpled into a 
tangle that looked like crushed 
brown paper. 

Pinned by his straps, Bader did 
not feel anything, and heard only a 
terrible noise. When his mind came 
into focus, in the sudden quiet that 
ensued, he felt a buzzing in his 
knees and noticed that his legs were 
in peculiar positions. The left leg 
had buckled under the collapsed 
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seat so that he was sitting on it. 
His right foot was tucked over in 
the far corner of the cockpit, and 
the leg of his clean white overalls 
was torn and bloodstained. There 
was something sticking through his 
Ichee. Looked a bit like the rudder 
biSr. Very odd. He regarded it ab¬ 
stractedly, and for a while it made 
no impact until an ugly thought 
crystallized: “Damn! 1 won’t be 
able to play rugger on Saturday.” 

In the civilian hospital to which he 
was rushed the doctor severed the 
right leg (it was almost off already) 
above the smashed knee. And two 
days later, when gangrene devel¬ 
oped in the injured left leg, that 
too was taken off about six inches 
below the knee. 

Bader somehow withstood the 
shock of the crash and of the first 
operation, keeping a finger-tip hold 
on life. After the second amputa¬ 
tion it was some 24 hours before he 
exfTcrienced his first sustained con¬ 
sciousness. He awoke to find him¬ 
self heset by a bitter, steady pain. 
“My left leg’s hurting,” he com¬ 
plained. They gave him morphia 
to ease it, but the pain w'ent relent¬ 
lessly on. 

His eyes became sunken and rest¬ 
less in dark hollows, his face grey 
and waxy, glistening^with a film of 
sweat. For two days he alternated 
between periods when he drifted 
into unconsciousness and spells of 
wakefulness during which his body 
was racked v/ith the constant ache 


and his mind wandered in a vague 
half-world. 

Then the young man woke and 
the pain had gone. He could not 
feel his body at all, though his mind 
was perfectly clear. He lay still, 
looking out of the window at a 
patch of blue sky, and into his mind 
crept a peaceful thought: “This is 
pleasant. I’ve only got to shut my 
eyes now and lean back and every¬ 
thing’s all right.” Warm peace was 
stealing over him, his eyes closing 
and his head seeming to sink into 
the pillow as he began drifting 
down into a soft dreamy haze. 

Through the slightly open door 
of the room a woman’s disembodied 
voice reached him: “Ssshl Don’t 
make so much noise. There’s a boy 
dying in there.” 

The words quivered in him like 
an electric shock, sparking the sharp 
thought: “So that’s it. Hell, am I!” 
The challenge stirred him and he 
stopped letting go. As his mind be¬ 
gan to clear, it again gripped reality 
and the pain came back to his leg. 
Somehow he did not mind this 
time; it was almost satisfying be¬ 
cause he felt he was normal once 
more. “I mustn’t let that happen 
again.” he thought. (But from that 
moment he has never been fright¬ 
ened of dying. Later this was to 
have a vital effect on his life.) 

In the days that followed Bader 
now unexpectedly clung to life. Al¬ 
though he presently sank into un¬ 
consciousness that lasted for two 
days, he survived this setback and 
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slowly rallied. Meanwhile the whole 
hospital was aware with a sort of 
fascinated dread that he would soon 
have to learn the extent of his loss. 

During a lucid period following 
the first operation Hadcr had real¬ 
ized that his right leg had been am¬ 
putated and had surreptitiously ex¬ 
amined the bandaged .stump under 
the bedclothes. Hut he did not yet 
know that the left leg was gone tfx). 
One of the nurses, frightened that 
he would find out accidentally and 
be thrown back into danger by the 
shock, tried to tell him as gently 
and as casually as possible, hut her 
words did not register in hisdrugged 
mind. 

He found out the following day 
when his Squadron Leader came in 
for a visit. His mind sharpened into 
clarity by the torment. Bader com¬ 
plained that his left leg hurt him 
so much that he wished they’d cut 
it off like the right leg. “That one 
doesn’t hurt at all! ” 

“Will mightn't want it off if it 
didn't hurt,” the olTicer said, nerv 
ously aware of the drama. 

“1 don't know what I’d want if 
it didn't hurt. All I know is that 
I’m sick <if the damn thing rujw and 
I wish to (Jod it were off.” 

“As a matter of fact, Douglas," 
the Squadron Leader said quietly, 
“they /hii'e cut it off.” 

7 ’hat time it s.mk in. 

Bader went about the business of 
becoming mobile with fierce deter¬ 
mination. Six weeks after the cra.sh 


his left stump (which still had a 
knee) was fitted with a wooden leg 
so that he could try getting about 
with crutches. When he put his 
weight on it his knee buckled. It 
had no strength at all. Though he 
tried again and again, it was three 
days before he was able to hobble; a' 
couple of steps without help. But 
.soon thereafter he was getting 
around alone and sjx:nt hours 
stumping about the hospital garden. 

Before he could be fitted for 
jiroper artificial limbs, however, 
Bader had to have yet another oper¬ 
ation. His slumps had .shrunk until 
the bone w'as in danger of protrud¬ 
ing, and the bone in each leg now 
had to be cut back. Bader submitted 
to the operation almost cheerfully, 
though it meant more weeks of im- 
mohility and pain. 

As he lay in bed waiting for his 
stumps to heal anevv, Bader studied 
the encDuraging pamphlets that had 
hecF) sent to him hv artificial limb- 
makers. I'rom them he got the feel¬ 
ing that when he had his new legs 
he would be able to carry on a 
rea.sonahlv normal life; not, per 
haps, playing rugger, but certainly 
w'alking and dancing (with a bit of 
a limp perhaps), driving a car, of 
course, and tlving too. No rea.son 
win not. 1'lying was mostly eyes 
and hands and co-ordination, not 
feet. 

“'I’hev cun't throw me out of the 
R.A.l’.,” he said. After all, he 
knew of a Service pilot who had 
lost a leg in the war and still iicw. 
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Someone told him of a friend who 
had lost a leg and still played ten¬ 
nis. Everyone, in fact, kept telling 
him about successful one-legged 
people, though he noticed that no 
one seemed to know anyone who 
had lost both legs and made a go 
of it. 

Sometimes the well-meant en¬ 
couragement of his friends depressed 
him. “Of course they’ll let you stay 
in the Air Force,’’ they would say a 
little too vehemently. (They’ll let 
me stay. . . . Charity!) “Even if 
you can’t fly, they’ll let you do a 
ground job.’’ But the thought of a 
ground job while his comrades flew 
revolted him. 

“Anyway, you could still make 
yourself a new career in an office,’’ 
his nurse reassured him. 

“An office,’’ he said scornfully. 
“Shut up in an office all day! Tied 
to a desk! There’ll be no life for me 
if I have to leave the Air Force” 

One worry was dispelled when 
senior Air Force officers visited him 
to hold a court of inquiry into the 
accident. Their finding slid adroitly 
round the question of blame, con¬ 
sidering that whatever had hap¬ 
pened Bader had suffered more 
than enough. 

In the middle of April he was 
transferred to the Air Force’s own 
hospital at Uxbridge. Here the at¬ 
mosphere was all military. 'Hie 
nurses were mostly enlisted men, 
respectful but remote, and the usual 
Service restrictions were at first irk¬ 



some. But Bader found some of hii 
old chums in the ward and naturally 
felt at home among them. In fact,- 
the R.A.F. was his home. 

Then came the moment he had 
been waiting for. The Air Force 
doctors sent him to London to be 
measured for artificial limbs. There 
he met Robert Dessoutter, who 
made plaster casts of his stumps and 
told him to send an old pair of shoes 
so that he could be given right-sized 
feet. 

“Get ’em fixed as soon as you 
can, would you.'’’’, Bader asked. 
“There’s a girl I want to take danc¬ 
ing.’’ 

“We’ll do the best we can for 
you,’’ Dessoutter said, thinking in¬ 
correctly that he was joking. 

Two weeks later when he return¬ 
ed for a fitting, his new metal legs 
were ready. “Handsome, aren’t 
they”’ Dessoutter said. “Look at 
those muscular calves.’’ 

Bader grinned. 

“You’ll be about an inch shorter 
than you were,” Dessoutter went 


on. 

I'hc grin faded. “Why.?’’ Bader 
asked indignantly. 

“(jives you belter balance. We 
alwavs do that. If you want them 

- y 

longer we can always lengthen 
them.” 

In the fitting room Dessoutter in¬ 
troduced two white-coated assistants 
who made Bader strip to yest and 
underpants. They pulled a short 
woolly “sfxik’’ oyer the left stump 
and slid it into a leather socket 
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^ 5unk in the calf of his new left leg. 
Above the calf, metal bars came up 
on each side, hinged at the knee and 
ending in a leather corset which 
laced found the thigh. It felt fine, 
and after a few practice steps he 
walked the length of the room 
easily, with the aid of his crutches. 
“Right,” he said with satisfaction. 
“Let’s have a go at the right leg.” 

They brought it over. The thigh 
was a metal cylinder that came ii[> 
to the groin and strung to it were 
straps leading up to a thick belt, 
with more straps looped over his 
shoulders. As they cased his right 
stump into the deep socket and 
buckled the innumerable straps 
Bader felt as if he were being 
trussed into a strait jacket. They 
helped him to his feel, and this 
time thev gave him no crutches. 

As his weight came down on both 
legs, he felt wildly unbalanced, his 
right slump was painful and utterly 
helpless, and the harness itself seem¬ 
ed to cripple him. Moreover, when 
he tried to .swing his right leg t()r 
ward it would not move. W ith no 
toe or ankle muscles to s[)ring him 
forward, that right leg formeil a 
firm barrier, and he could get on 
top of it and ()ver onlv bv having 
Dcssoutter’s assistants pull him for 
ward. “C'lood Lord, this is im[)os- 
siblc,” he burst our in stung despair. 

“That’.s what they all sav the first 
time,” Dessoutter said. “You get 
used to it. Don’t forget vour right 
.stump has done no work for nearly 
months.” 


Bader said grimly; “I thought I’d 
be able to walk out of here and 
start playing games and things.” 

“Look,” Dessoutter said gently. 
“I think you ought to face it that 
you’ll never walk again without a 
stick.” 

Bader looked at him with ten.se 
dismay, and then as the challenge 
stirred him he said pugnaciously: 
“Damn that! I’ll never walk with 
a stick!” 

In his stubborn anger he meant 
it. And grimly, with his arms about 
the shouklers of Dessoutter's assist¬ 
ants, he .set about learning the 
technique of using his new legs. 
Following their instructions, he 
learned that he had to kick his right 
stump forward to move the leg, 
kick it sharply downward again to 
straighten the knee, and then— 
hardest of all—tt) heave his weight 
forward until il was precariously 
balanced on the weakened right 
stump. Having his own left knee, 
he was able c|uite easiU lo .swing the 
left leg forward; then the struggle 
to move the right leg began again. 

Innally after two hours of gruel¬ 
ling elTorl that left his face shining 
with .sweat, he took three or four 
jerkv stumbles before he had to 
grab the par.illel bars, “'rhere you 
are,” he .said, grinnitig. “Yt)U can 
keep vour damn slicks now.” 

I)e.s.soutter was surprised and de¬ 
lighted. “Tve neve*- even seen a 
chap with one leg do that before, 
first time,” he .said. 

On Bader’s next visit it was a 
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■? iktJe easier, and soon he was able to 
iurch the length of the room alone. 
He also learned to turn round that 
day, teetering in a tight semicircle. 
He wanted to take his legs away 
then, but Dessoutter had a few 
more adjustments to make. On the 
third visit, however, after he had 
mastered the art of getting up out 
of a chair (with his good left knee 
taking the strain and lifting him) 
and of climbing stairs (mounting 
each step with his left leg first, then 
bringing the right leg up beside it), 
Dessoutter said, “They’re all yours. 
Shall I w.ap them up?” 

“Not on your life,” Bader grin¬ 
ned back. “I’m walking out on ’em. 
Here, catch this.” He threw him 
the peg leg, nearly falling over in 
the process. “You can do what you 
like with it.” 

Then, struggling a bit, he put on 
the rest of his clothes over his new 
legs for the first time and looked 
at himself in the mirror. He was 
standing up, dressed like an ordin¬ 
ary chap. He looked quite normal. 
It was a terrific moment. 

“Now what about a stick?” De.s- 
soutter suggested persuasively. 

“Never!” Bader answered crisply. 
“I’m going to start the way I mean 
to go on.” 

“I honestly think you’re incredi¬ 
ble,” Dessoutter .said. 

The days that followed were the 
worst period since the crash. Back 
at the hospital, totally dependent 
upon his strange new legs for mobil¬ 


ity, he faced new problems con¬ 
tinually—organizing his bedtime 
routine before removing his legs; 
learning the quite different balanc¬ 
ing technique of walking on grass 
instead of a level floor; fighting 
sheer exhaustion caused by the tre¬ 
mendous physical exertion required 
for each movement. 

He stumbled about, continually 
falling, curtly refusing any help and 
getting up to lurch and fall again. 
Hour after hour he doggedly kept 
at it, his face running with sweat 
that poured off all over him, soak¬ 
ing his underclothes and, unfortun¬ 
ately, the stump socks too, so that 
they lost their woolly softness and 
rubbed skin off the stiff, aching 
stumps. The good-humoured rib¬ 
bing with which his chums had 
greeted his first efforts died away 
as they became aware that they were 
watching a man battling to do 
something that had never been done 
successfully before, with only his 
guts to help him and a crippled life 
ahead if he failed. 

Several times he went back to 
Dessoutter for readjustments. He 
learned to bring the chafing under 
control by using powder and by 
taping the raw spots, and the flabby 
muscles in the weakened right 
stump began to harden. But walk¬ 
ing on the new legs still seemed al¬ 
most impossibly diffic ult. 

And then, about ten days after 
he got his legs, he detected the first 
hint of automatic control. It was 
like a man learning a strange Ian- 
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guage that scHinds like gibberish 
until one day he catches a phrase 
and understands it. Hader found he 
was getting about without having 
to concentrate so hard either on 
movement or balance; some auto¬ 
matic instinct seemed to have taken 
over part of the work. After that, 
though it was far from easy, im¬ 
provement was rapid. He finally 
went all through one dav without 
falling and clirna.xed the achieve¬ 
ment bv learning to turn by spin¬ 
ning on his right heel. 

hut Bader was not content merely 
to overcome his handicap; he W'as 
determined to make no concessions 
to it at all. With touchy pride he 
set out to carry on on the same basis 
as anyone else. He had the foot 
pedals of his MCi transpo.sed so that 
he could W'ork both clutch and ac¬ 
celerator with his left leg and after 
a brief i^criod of practice he had no 
trouble obtaining a disabled driver’s 
licence. 

On one eventful week-end visit 
with an old friend in the country 
he found he could still swim—and 
in the process sunburned his shoul 
der so painfully that he could not 
wear his shoulder straps. IV) his de¬ 
light he discovered that he got along 
just as well with only the belt, so he 
never wore the irksome shoulder 
harness again. 

For a time ii looked as thfiugh 
Bader would realize his ambition, 
and that he would soon be back in 
the stjiiadron living again. As the 
first step towards a return to Hying 


duties he passed a medical board ^1 
examination. Then late in summer 
orders arrived posting him to the 
Central Flying School to test his 
flying ability. 

Flying, he found, was much 
easier for him than driving a car, 
and he immediately proved his 
competence to handle any plane. 
Finally the ('hief Flying Instructor 
told him, “You’re wasting your 
time up here. 'Fhcrc’s nothing more 
we can teach you.” And a few days 
later Bader was driving to London 
for the final medical board clearance 
necessary for his reinstatement. 

I le didn’t even have to see a doc¬ 
tor, but w'as .shown into the Wing 
Commander’s office immediately, 
where he sat waiting equably for 
the gotxl news. 

('learing his throat, the Wing 
CVimrnander .said, “Central Flying 
School says you can fly pretty well.” 

Bader waited politely. 

“Unfortunately,” the Wing (Vim- 
mander went on, “we can’t pass 
you lit for flying because there’s 
nothing in King’s Regulations 
which covers your case,” 

For a moment Bader sat in 
stunned silence, a cold feeling slowly 
spreading through him. Then he 
spoke: “But that’s why I was .sent 
to ( VF.S. To see if I could flv. They 
w'erc the only ones who could give 
a ruling. Doesn’t tha’. lit the ca.se?” 

Embarrassed, the Wing CVnu- 
rnandcr .said apologetically, “Fm 
very sorry. But there’s nothing we 
can do. ” 
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Sick with disappointment and 
anger, Bader was transferred to a 
ground job—directing motor trans¬ 
port at the fighter base at Duxford. 
He stubbornly hoped to get an air¬ 
borne job somehow. But the final 
blow came in April 1933, when an 
official letter arrived from the Air 
Ministry ordering Bader’s retire¬ 
ment from the R.A.F. on the 
grounds of ill health. 

Condemned to civilian life, Bader 
secured a desk job in the newly or¬ 
ganized aviation section of a petro¬ 
leum company, thus maintaining 
a tenuous association with flying, 
since his work was concerned mainly 
with prices and delivery of aviation 
fuel and oils to Australia. 

He married a girl he had met 
after his crash; a girl he had courted 
through every stage of his rehabili¬ 
tation since he had been able to 
move about on crutches; a girl he 
had finally, awkwardly but in 
triumph, taken dancing. Thelma 
was the one bright spot in his post- 
R.A.F. years. Soothing, undemand¬ 
ing, knowing instinctively How to 
cope with his rebellious moods, she 
helped him to face with reluctant 
resignation the frustrations of being 
grounded. And slie encouraged him 
when he sought the challenges his 
vitality demanded in golf and tennis 
and squash. For, by almost sufxrr- 
human effort, he mastered each of 
these sports and even managed, 
amazingly, to bring his golf handi¬ 
cap down to nine. 

But Bader never quite escaped an 


aching sense of loss whenever he 
thought of the R.A.F. When Mu¬ 
nich came, and he realized there 
was going to be a war, he wrote to 
the Air Ministry offering his ser¬ 
vices. He wrote again and yet again, 
and finally, a few weeks after war 
was declared, he was called up be¬ 
fore the selection board. 

There followed the familiar rou¬ 
tine of medical examinations and 
flying tests. But this time King’s 
Regulations were forgotten, and 
late in November an Air Ministry 
envelope arrived. They would take 
him back, as a regular officer, at his 
former rank and seniority. His re¬ 
tired pay had already cca.sed, but his 
100 per cent disability pension would 
continue. (That was a droll touch— 
100 per cent fit and 100 per cent dis¬ 
abled.) He rang his tailor, ordered 
a new uniform, and left his desk for 
the last time, happier than Thelma 
had ever seen him. 

In February 1940, Bader reported 
to l.fuxford, where he had last 
served in the Air Force. Geoffrey 
Stephenson, one of his old R.A.F. 
chums, was commanding the 19 
Squadron and, undismayed by the 
thought of having a j)ilot with no 
legs, had asked for liader. But most 
of the faces there had changed; they 
all looked about 21. And Bader, 
sharply aware that he was nearly 30, 
felt impelled to prove himself equal 
to the young pilots who wore their 
uniforms with such blithe assur¬ 


ance. 
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The squadron spent most of its 
time practising the three officially 
approved methods of attacking 
bombers, and here Bader found 
himself immediately at odds with 
authority. In “Attack No. i,” for 
instance, the fighters followed the 
leader in an orderly line up to the 
bomber, took a quick shot when 
their turn came, and swung grace¬ 
fully away, presenting their bellies 
to the enemy gunner. Fighter Com¬ 
mand theoreticians had decided that 
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got the height and the sun, samc ||i 
the last war,” he said. 

Some of the other pilots raggdKi 
him about being pre-war vintagfe’ 
and old-fashioned, but Bader conr; 
tinued to condemn the offidal;^ 
Fighter Command attacks at every 
opportunity. 

One night Tubby Mcrmagen, an¬ 
other friend from the old days who 
was now commanding 222 Squad' 
ron at Duxford, buttonholed him in 
the mess. Some of his crews were 


modern fighters were too fast for 
the dogfight tactics of the first world 
war. Bader thought that was non¬ 
sense. 

“There’s only one damn way to 
do it,” he growled to Geoffrey 
Stephenson. “That’s for everyone 
to pile in together. Why use eight 
guns at a time when you can use 16 
or 24 from different angles.?” 

Stephenson and the others ar¬ 
gued: “But you don’t f^now^ do 
you? No one knows.” 

“The boys in the last war knew',” 
Bader said, “and the basic idea is 
the same now. No Hun bomber’s 
going to stooge along and let a line 
of chaps queue up behind and squirt 
at him one after the other. In any 
case, it won’t be one, it’ll be a lot of 
bombers sticking together in tight 
formation to concentrate their fire.” 

Probably after the first pass or two 
the bomber pack could split up, 
he thought, and then thcre’d be 
dog-fights all over the sky. 

“The chap who’ll control the 
battle will still be the chap who’s 


being posted away, Mermagen said, 
and he needed a new flight com¬ 
mander. “I don’t want to do the 
dirty on Geoffrey, but if he’s agree¬ 
able, would you come?” 

Beaming, Bader said he’d be de¬ 
lighted. 

After his promotion to flight lieu¬ 
tenant, Bader lost the awkward 
feeling of being an Old Boy return¬ 
ing to school to take his exams 
again. His presence had always 
tended to command a room, and 
now he ran his flight with gusto 
and authority, revelling in the 
chance to practise his theories. For 
some days he led his pilots into the 
air to do the official Fighter Com¬ 
mand attacks. He sent each pilot up 
as a target aircraft, telling him to 
watch each fighter in the approved 
procession pop up one by one and 
break away in the same direction, 
presenting his belly for a sitting 
shot. When they came down he 
said: “Now, you can see what’s 
liable to happen to you.” 

Then he took them up for his 
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fown style of fighting, leading two 

. or three at a time, darting down out 
of the sun on each side of a target 
plane and breaking sharply away 
forward and underneath. After that 
came hours of dogfight practice and 
acrobatics, interspersed with such 
routine operations as convoy patrols. 

After eight months of a war in 
which they had not even seen a 
German aircraft, the pilots at Dux- 
ford were getting restive. When 
Hider marched on France and the 
Low Countries, they were jubilant. 
Bader was nearly on fire with joy. 

Yet nothing seemed to happen at 
Duxford. The papers and radio 
were full of the confused battle in 
France, and the pilots enviously 
read about the Hurricanes tangling 
with the Luftwaffe. But the squad¬ 
ron was n6t called into action until, 
bewildered at first by the assign¬ 
ment (the great evacuation was still 
secret), they were sent to patrol 
over Dunkirk. 

Even in this concentrated battle 
area, where massed troops and an 
incredible rescue flotilla offered 
ever-present targets for enemy air 
attack, the frustration continued. 
Other squadrons excitedly reported 
running into packs of Messer- 
schmitts and Stukas over the troop- 
packed beaches. But though Bader 
was up every day, he found no Ger 
man planes. The enemy seemed to 
come and kill just after his squadron 
had turned for home. 

Then, on the sixth day, they 


sighted a gaggle of swift-growing 
dots over Dunkirk, closed in, and 
Bader suddenly found a Messer- 
schmitt 109 filling his windscreen. 
He jabbed the firing button and the 
109 flared like a blowlamp, rolled 
drunkenly, then fell trailing a rib¬ 
bon of black smoke. Exultation 
welled up sharply, a glow of fulfil¬ 
ment at thus winning back his life 
in primitive combat. But when he 
taxied in, the joy died—two of the 
others were missing. 

When Dunkirk was over Bader, 
suddenly exhausted, slept nearly 24 
hours, waking to find a grim new 
mood lying over England. You 
could see by their faces what the 
pilots were thinking — if it was 
fighting the enemy wanted, they 
were going to get it. Unreasonably, 
the country refused to see that it 
was beaten. For Bader there was 
also a personal challenge, though 
the thought never obtruded con¬ 
sciously that now no one could 
think of him with pity. Absorbed 
in flying and tactics, he lived for the 
coming fight, Britain’s as well as his 
own. 

Less than two weeks later Bader 
was summoned to 12 Group Head¬ 
quarters. Without preamble the 
commanding officer, Air Vice-Mar¬ 
shal Leigh-Mallory, said: ‘Tve 
been hearing ol your work as a 
flight commander. I’m giving you 
a squadron, No. 242 Hurricanes. 
They are a Canadian squadron, 
the only one in the R.A.F., and 
they’re a tough bunch. They’re 
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just back from France, where they 
got pretty badly mauled. Frankly, 
they’re M up and morale is low. 
They need a bit of decent organ¬ 
ization and someone who can talk 
tough, and I think you’re the chap 
to do it.*' 

The squadron was at Coltishall, 
Leigh-Mallory said, and Squadron 
Leader Bader was to take over as 
from that moment. 

Squadron Leader Bader! Eight 
weeks ago he had been a flying 
officer! Now he had caught up with 
his contemporaries and could flex 
his muscles in his first command. 

Leigh-Mallory had understated 
the case in his description of the 
temper of 242, Squadron Leader 
Bader decided next afternoon after 
his arrival. He had a long talk with 
the “station master,’’ a phlegmatic 
Wing Commander, who declared 
that these wild Canadians were the 
least tractable young officers he had 
ever seen, and most allergic to com¬ 
manding officers. God knows what 
they would think of a new C.O. 
with no legs. 

“I think,” said Bader, “I’ll go 
and meet these chaps.” 

He found them on readiness, in a 
dispersal hut at the edge of the air¬ 
field. Pushing the door open, he 
stumped in unheralded. A dozen 
pairs of eyes surveyed him coolly 
from chairs and the iron beds where 
pilots slept at night for dawn readi¬ 
ness. No one got up; no one moved. 

“Who is in charge here?” 

A heavy-set young man rose slow¬ 


ly out of a chair and said, “I guess 
I am.” 

“Isn’t there a flight commander? ” 
Bader asked, noting the single ring 
of braid round his sleeve. 

“There’s one somewhere but he 
isn’t here,” said the young man. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Turner.” And then, after a dis¬ 
tinct pause, “Sir.” 

Bader eyed them a little longer, 
anger flaming under his collar. Then 
he turned abruptly and went out. 
A dozen yards from the door a 
Hurricane crouched. A parachute, 
helmet and goggles already lay in 
the cockpit; Bader lifted his leg 
over the side and hauled himself in. 
If they thought the new C.O. was 
a cripple there was one damn good 
way to make them think again. He 
started up and pointed the Hurri¬ 
cane’s snout across the field. 

For half an hour he tumbled the 
Hurricane round the sky, one aero¬ 
batic merging into another, without 
pauses to gain height again. He 
finished up with one of his speciali¬ 
ties in which he pulled up in a loop, 
flick-rolled into a spin at the top, 
pulled out of the spin aiid com¬ 
pleted the loop. When he dropped 
her on to the grass and taxied in, all 
the pilots were standing outside the 
hut watching. He climbed out un¬ 
aided, got into his car and drove off 
without looking at them. 

Next morning he called all the 
pilots to his office. He eyed them 
coolly as they stood hunched and 
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shuffling in front of his desk, noting 
the rumpled uniforms, roll-neck 
sweaters, long hair and general un¬ 
tidy air. At last he spoke: 

“Look here ... a good squadron 
loo^s smart. I want this to be a gCKxl 
squadron, but you’re a scruffy-look- 
ing lot. From now on I want to see 
no more flying boots or sweaters in 
the mess. You will wear shoes and 
shirts and ties.” 

It was a mistake. 

Turner said unemotionally :“Most 
of us don’t have any shoes or shirts 
or ties except what we’re wearing. 
We lost everything we had in 
France.” Evenly, but with a trace 
of restrained anger, Turner went 
on to explain the chaos of the run¬ 
ning fight, how they had apparently 
been deserted by authority, includ¬ 
ing their own commanding officer, 
how they had been shunted from 
one place to another, welcome no¬ 
where, till it had been every man 
for himself, each pilot servicing his 
own aircraft, scrounging his own 
food, and sleeping under his own 
wing; then searching for enough 
fuel to take off and fight as they 
were forced back from one landing 
ground to another. Seven had been 
killed, two wounded and one had 
had a nervous breakdown—ncarlv 
50 per cent casualties. 

When he had firyshed Bader said ■ 
‘‘I’m sorry. I apologize for my re¬ 
marks.” Then when they told him 
that their claims for allowances for 
loss of kit had brought no results, 
he told them to order new uniforms 


from the local tailors. “I’ll guaraf:^ 
tec that they’re paid for. Mcantim^ 
for tonight, beg or borrow shoes aii|| 
shirts from someone. I’ve got scai^| 
shirts and you can borrow all 
got. O.K..^” '■¥% 

That settled, he said, “Now relaiiii 
What fighting have you had an^ 
how did you get on.?” 

The next half-hour was a lively 
discussion on various aspects of the 
trade. Suddenly the pilots were keen 
and co-operative, and Bader found 
that he liked them very much. 
After lunch he began leading them 
up in twos for formation, and was 
pleased to see that they knew how 
to handle their Hurricanes, though 
their formation (by his standards) 
was rather ragged. That night in 
the mess all of them were reason¬ 
ably neat in shoes and shirts and 
ties, and he turned his sparkling 
charm on them. Soon the ice was 
broken and his pilots clustered 
round, laughing and talking. Bad¬ 
er’s breeziness was like a shot in the 
arm to them, and towards the end 
of the evening one of the pilots said, 
“Hell, sir, we were really scared 
you were going to be another damn 
figurehead.” 

By the second morning there was 
already a feeling of direction about 
the squadron. For the first hour or 
two the new C.O. was appearing 
everywhere, at dispersals, in the 
maintenance hangar, the radio hut, 
instrument section, armoury. By 
ten o’clock he was leading sections 
of Hurricanes into the air again. 
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this time his voice came soap¬ 
ing crisply over the radio when 
any aircraft lagged or waffled out 
position. Later in the dispersal 
Hut he gave them his first talk on 
the ideas of fighter tactics which he 
had been expounding at Duxford. 
Within a few days the whole 
^uadron was clicking into position 
as a team. 

Meanwhile, Bader was battling 
with a new problem: 242’s engineer 
o^cer, Bernard West, had reported 
that all ground crews’ spares and 
tools had been lost in France. He 
couldn't keep the squadron’s 18 
Hurricanes flying unless his requisi¬ 
tions for new issue were filled. Ac¬ 
cording to West, the station’s stores 
officer had said the requisitions had 
to go through normal channels, and 
these, West considered, were well 
clogged. 

Bader’s personal inquiries brought 
a similar reply from the stores offi¬ 
cer: he was nearly snowed under 
with paper work. Coltishall was a 
new station and there were masses 
of things to be acquired—blankets, 
soap, boots. 

“I literally haven’t got enough 
staff to type out the forms,” he said. 

“To hell with your forms and 
your blankets and your blasted 
toilet paper,” Bader said wrathfully, 
“I want my spares and tools and I 
want ’em damn soon.” 

A few days later, when still no 
equipment had materialized, Bader 
handed West a slip of paper. “Per¬ 


haps you’d like to see this signal to 
Group,” he said. 

West’s eyes widened as he read 
the curt message: “242 Squadron 

NOW OPERATIONAL AS REGARDS PILOTS 
BUT NON-OPERATIONAL REPEAT NON- 
OPERATIONAL AS REGARDS EQUIPMENT.” 

West wondered discreetly whether 
the station commander would pass 
such a blunt signal. Bader said that 
the station commander had been 
a little perturbed, especially when 
he heard that the message had 
already gone. 

West broke a few moments of 
pregnant silence: “Well, sir, we’ll 
cither be getting our tools or a new 


C.O. 




And indeed the upheaval was im¬ 
mediate. That night a squadron 
leader (equipment) at Fighter Com¬ 
mand Headquarters telephoned to 
observe severely that there was a 
proper procedure for obtaining new 
equipment. 

“Fve carried out the correct pro¬ 
cedure and nothing has happened,” 
Bader snapped. 

But the outraged equipment offi¬ 
cer insisted that things had to be 
done in the proper way, ana two 
days later Bader was summoned to 

j 

appear before the austere Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding him¬ 
self. The interview was at first a 
trying one, but in the end it had 
two results: the indignant equip¬ 
ment officer was relieved of his 
job, and the following morning, 
even before he had finished clearing 
his desk for his successor, the lorries 
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-.were rolling up to 242 Squadron’s tie. Only the fighters of ii Group, 
^^inaintenance hangar. stationed around London and in the 

/ Lcigh'Mallory had been shrewd south, were sent up to clash with 
when he sent Bader to command the great formations; 12 Group 
242. The Canadians lived with in- was held back to cover England’s 
formal vigour, respecting a rule industrial heart north of London, 
only for its usefulness. They re- Bader alternately sulked and 
spccted the sanie tpalities in Bader stormed in the dispersal hut at 
and understood the contradictions Coltishall where he and the pilots 
in him when his own e.xuberance sat restlessly, waiting for the phone 
clashed with his deep-rooted sense call from Operations that never 
of discipline. He in turn understood came. On one occasion Thelma 
and respected their desire to know tried to curb his eagerness, suggest- 
just what they had to do, and why ing that there would be plenty of 
and when, and command had now battles to come and he was not im- 
sublimated the last traces of his mortal. 

frustrations. “Don’t be silly, darling,” said her 

And when the Battle of Britain husband. “I’ve got armour plate be- 
began, 242 Squadron was ready. hind me, tin legs underneath and 

an engine in front. How the hell 
H iTLER planned to land 25 divisions can they get me?” 
between Folkestone and Worthing It was hard to argue with him. 
on September 21, 1940, and Goer- It was not until August 30, 1940, 

ing, according to the time-table, had that ii Group asked for help. That 

to cripple the R.A.F. by mid-Sep- morning Operations ordered 242 

tember. With 4,000 aircraft ptased Scpiadron south to Duxford to stand 

for battle just across the Channel b\ just in case. At the familiar Dux- 

(as against Britain’s 500 front-line ford held Bader’s men waited . . . 

fighters, and few reserves), Gocring and waitctl. 'f'hey lunched on sand- 

began the attack early in August, wiches aiui colfec bv their aircraft 

Testing the strength of the air op- while the Luftwaffe was sto'-ming 
^position, he sent bombs cra.shing over southern England in waves, 
down on Dover, Deal, Hawkingc, but still no call came. Bader sat by 
Lympne and other fighter fields, the phone in the dispersal hut, cold 
sending over as many as 600 [ilancs pipe clenched between his teeth, 
in a single day. seething. At a quarter to five the 

Britain’s fighter defence proved phone rang, 
stronger than Goering had thought, Ops said crisply : “242 Squadron 
and more than 200 German aircraft scramble! Angels fifteen. North 
fffll in the first week. But Bader and Weald.” 

242 Squadron saw none of this bat- As the wheels, still spinning, fold- 
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ed into the wings, Bader flicked the dive right into the middle of thaiP 
radio switch, and heard the cool smug formation and break it 
measured voice of Wing Comman- He aimed his nose down. f 

der Woodhall, Duxford Station He was on them and at once the| 
Commander: “Hello, Red Leader, drilled lines burst in mad turns Icft. 
Vector one-nine-zero. Seventy plus and right, out of the way. He swept 
bandits approaching North Weald.” under and up, swinging right. A: 

Holding a map on his thigh, he ripple was running through thC' 
saw that 190 degrees led over North great herd, and then it was split- 
Weald fighter station—but also into ting, scattering, 
the sun. He knew what he would Three no’s were wheeling in 
do if he were the German leader; front, the last one too slow. Just be¬ 
come in from the sun! From the hind. Bader thumbed the button 
south-west. and almo.st instantly fire blossomed 

This was no damn good. He at the wing rewts of the enemy plane 
wanted to be up-sun himself. Dis and it heeled over. Below to the 
regarding Woodhall’s instructions, right another 110 was curling out of 
he .swung 30 degrees west. Might a stall-turn. He nosed down after it 
miss the enemy! But he felt his way and fired for three seconds. The 110 
was right. rocked fore and aft. He fired again 

He was south-west of North and the plane went down blazing. 
Weald and still climbing when he Exultation chilled when in the 
saw the mass of little dots; too mirror above his eyes a 110 poked 
many to be British. He shoved his its nose over the rudder, slanting in. 
throttle forward and called tersely: He steep-turned hard and over his 
“Enemy aircraft ten o’clock level.” shoulder saw the no heeling after, 
Now the dots looked like a swarm white streaks of tracer flicking from 
of bees droning steadily towards its nose. 7 'hcn the Messcrschmitt 
North Weald at 12,000 feet. The suddenly dived and vanished under 
hombers—Dorniers—were in tidy his wing; it was streaking for home, 
lines four and six abreast, and he Bader was startled to see that he 
was counting them: fourteen lines was down to 6,000 feet, sweating 
—and above them about 30 fighters, and dry-mouthed, breathing hard. 
Above them still more. Over too He pulled steeply up, back to the 
planes as against his nine. The Hur- fight, but the light was over. The 
ricancs were above tjie main swarm sky had miraculously cleared of air- 
now, swinging down on them from craft, and plumes of smoke were 
out of the sun. rising from the di.stant fields. 

Suddenly a gust of rage shook Back at Duxford the pilots, drunk 
Bader. On the spur of the moment with high spirits, totted up the 
a daemonic compulsion took him to score—two to Bader, three to Me- 
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Rnight; Turner got one, Cowley- 
Milling one, and several others had 
scored. Twelve confirmed and sev¬ 
eral more damaged. The rest of the 
Germans had tied. Not a bullet hole 
in any of the Hurricanes. 

And not a bomb on North Weald. 

Later Bader explained to Wood- 
hall why he had disobeyed his in- 
structions, expounding his views 
vigorously. He felt able to talk 
frankly to Woodhall, a grey-haired 
veteran of the first world war. 

“We’ve got to catch the jerries 
before they get to their target,” 
Bader said. “Not when they’ve got 
there and are dropping their bombs. 
If you’ll tell us where they are in 
time—direction and height—we’ll 
,sort out the tactics in the air, get 
up-sun and beat hell out of them.’’ 

“I’m with you,” Woodhall said. 
“It certainly worked today. Hut we 
may be sticking our necks out a 
bit,” he added grimly. 

Air Vice-Marshal Leigh-Mallory 
flew over that evening full of con¬ 
gratulations, and Bader took his 
chance to broach a new idea : “As a 
matter of fact, sir, if we’d had more 
aircraft we could have kncxrked 
down a lot more. Surely the whole 
object (jf flying in formation is to 
get as many aircraft as [wssible into 
the fight together. Once it starts 
there’s nothing more the leader can 
do. If I’d had three squadrons this 
afternoon, we’d have been three 
times more powerful. I think it 
wou’d save casualties, too.’’ 


Leigh-Mallory said he would 
think about it. And next evening 
he phoned to say: 

“'fomorrow I want you to try 
this large formation scheme. We’ve 
got 19 and 310 Squadrons at Dux- 
ford. See how you get on leading 
all three squadrons.’’ 

With great warmth for Leigh- 
Mallory’s decisive wavs, Bader 
spent three days practising take¬ 
offs with the three squadrons and 
leading them in the air. By Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1940, he had the “scramble” 
lime down to a little more than 
ihree minutes. 

On September 7 Goering turned 
the Luftwaffe on London. Begin¬ 
ning at dawn, waves of bombers 
came over all day, but it wasn’t 
until late afternoon that Bader’s 
three .squadrons were scrambled. 
They had reached a height ot 
15,000 feet when Bader sighted the 
enemy a good 5,000 feet above 
them. At least 70 Dorniers and nos 
mixed up, and more dots above— 
Mcs.serschmitt 109s. There was no 
time for tactics. Nothing for it but 
U) attack in a straggle from below. 

bi the confused high-speed battle 
that followefl Bader himself .shot 
down two I KJs, took .some cannon 
shells in the left wing, but was able 
to fly his Hurricane home Young 
Oowlcy-Milling was .shot up and 
cut his face in crash landing; four 
other Hurricanes were dam.iged 
and one of the pilots was killed. 
Altogether 242 Squadron scored n 
confirmed kills. But the other two 
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squadrons, flying slower-climbing 
Spitfires, had been so far behind 
they had virtually missed the fight. 

Next day when Lcigh-Mallory 
flew in Bader said: 

“It didn’t come ofl yesterday, sir. 
We were too low. If only we could 
get ofl earlier we could be on top 
and ready for them. R.D.F.* get 
plots of these bombers building up 
over France. Why can’t we get up 
earlier,?’’ 

This strategy might allow the 
Germans to decoy the fighters up 
and hold back until their fuel was 
exhausted before sending the bomb¬ 
ers in, but Leigh-Mallory agreed 
that the chance was worth taking, 
“We’ll trv and get you r>ff earlier so 
that you can get your height,” he 
said. “Let’s see what happens then.’’ 

Next day Bader got the .squadrons 
up to 22,(XX) feet before they sighted 
two great .swarms (jf dots heading 
for London, at about the same 
height. The mathematics were good 
that (lav—20 enemy dcstrovc(J for 
the loss of four Hurricanes ami two 
pilots. In .September iQ^o, onlv the 
mathematics mattered. 

Still Bader was ncX sarisfied. He 
flew to ] (iroup 1LQ. and told 
Lcigh-Mallory. “Sir, if we’d only 
had more fighters we could have 
hacked the Huns down in scores.” 

“I was going to talk to you about 
that,” Leigh-Mallory .said. “If J 
gave you two more squadrons, 
could you handle them?” 


Five squadrons. Sixty-plus fight¬ 
ers! Even Bader was startled. But 
he was enthusiastic. 

They talked then for over an 
hour, and Leigh-Mallory said that 
he was spreading Bader’s gospel of 
breaking up enemy formations by 
diving into their midst. Bader had 
done it the first time in anger—but 
from that moment was born a new 
tactical method. The Air Vice- 
Marshal (Leigh-Mallory) called 242 
the “disintegration squadron.” • 

But the constant fighting put a 
terrific strain on the pilots. Their 
life was a brutal contrast. Ofl duty 
they could joke in a pub and sleep 
between sheets; in the morning they 
woke to a new world of hunters and 
hunted. Under this sustained- ten¬ 
sion onlv Bader seemed in.scnsitive 
to fear. He never had what was 
known as “the twitch” like the 
others. Outwardly he e.xuded .so 
much confidence that it was catch¬ 
ing. Even toThelm.'i it did nor .seem 
real that he could be killed. Such a 
leader is precious because pilots are 
young and hum.in and often fright¬ 
ened under the carefree surface. 

Kverv time Bader’s squadrons 
took ofl, the masterful voice staitcd 
firing comments over the radio 
which, bv design or accident, took 
the nervous sting out of the busine.ss 
ahead. For example, there was the 
ca.se of j(/year old Oacky Dundas, 
who had had his plane badly shot 
up in his very first fight. One month 
later, still shaken, he was flying his 
first mission with Bader. They were 
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scrambled in a great hurry and he 
had “the twitch,” dry mouth, but¬ 
terflies in the stomach and thump¬ 
ing heart. Then in his ears as they 
climbed came that odd legless 
leader’s voice: 

“Hey, Woodie, I’m supposed to 
be playing squash with Peters in an 
hour’s time. King him up, will you, 
and tell him 1 won’t be back till 
later.” 

(Dear God. Legless! Playing 
squash!) 

Woodhall’s voice: “Never mind 
that now, Douglas. Vector one- 
nine-zero. Angels twenty.” 

“Oh, go on, Woodie. Ring him 
up now.” 

“Haven’t got time, Douglas. 
There’s a plot on the board heading 
for the coast.” 

“Well, can’t you make time? 
You’re sitting in front of a row of 
phones. Pick up one and ring the 
chap.” 

“All right. All right,” said the 
philosophical Wcxnlhall. “For the 
sake of peace and quiet I will. Now 
would you mind getting on with 
the war?” 

Dundas flew on with lifted heart, 
like all the others. 

o N September 15, 1940, the great¬ 
est day of the Battle of Britain, 
Bader’s pack of 60 fighters, known 
officially now as 12 Group Wing, 
went into action as a unit for the 
second time. At dawn, waves of 
German planes began sweeping 
over the Channel, and squadron 
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after squadron of R.A.F. fighters 
went up to meet them. Twice Bad¬ 
er’s formation was scrambled, and 
in the evening, when they pieced 
the day’s battle together, they found 
that 12 Group Wing had fully justi¬ 
fied itself. In the two mass fights 
that day pilots of the Wing’s five 
squadrons claimed 52 enemy de¬ 
stroyed and a further eight prob¬ 
ables. 

Leigh-Mallory phoned that night. 
“Douglas, what a wonderful show 
today! It’s absolutely clear'your big 
formations arc paying dividends.” 

Bader said: “Thank you very 
much, sir, but we had a sticky time 
on the second trip. They scrambled 
us too late again, and the Germans 
were a long way above when we 
spotted them. What I’d really like 
to do, sir, is shoot down a complete 
raid so that not one of the Huns 
gets back.” 

Leigh-Mallory laughed. “Blood¬ 
thirsty, aren’t you! If you keep on 
this way, you’ll probably get your 
chance.” 

The chance came on the i8th. 

About 4.30 in the afternoon the 
live squadrons were scrambled. 
They were cruising along just under 
a thin layer of cloud at about 21,000 
feet, feeling comfortingly safe—no 
one could jump them blind through 
that curtain—when Bader spotted 
two little swarms of planes flying 
at 16,000 feet; about 40 in all. More 
British planes than enemy! It was 
unbelievable! As the fighters circled 
to close in behind he saw with fierce 
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joy that they were all bombers— 
JU 88s and Dorniers. Not a sign of 
any 109s. The bombers were below, 
just where he would have wanted 
them. He dived, aiming for the 
front rank, and the ravenous pack 
streamed after him. 

At dispersal a mob of hilarious 
pilots clustered round the intelli¬ 
gence officer, most of them claim¬ 
ing victims. None of them had ever 
seen so many parachutes. Bader 
laconically summed it up in his log¬ 
book: “Wing destroyed 30 plus six 
probables plus two damaged. Per- 
.sonal score; one JU88, one Do. 17. 
No casualties in squadron or wing.” 

From that day on the battle began 
to ebb. By the end of Septeml)er 
bombers appeared only rarely; in 
their place came packs of 109s, 
dodging through the cloud banks 
with small bombs hanging on make- 
.shift l>oml> racks. Then even these 
sneak raiders began dwindling. At 
last the nation could rejoice, realiz¬ 
ing that not even a madman would 
invade now. 

Bader, perhaps alone, felt some 
sorrow that the brawling was over. 
His wing shot down 152 enemy for 
the loss of 30 pilots and rather more 
aircraft. But now their dawn ren¬ 
dezvous [TCtered out and the days 
were more prcdictiible—back to 
normal readiness at Colti<5hall. 

Bader was awarded two decora 
tions —the D.S.O. and the D.F.C. 
His theories about fighter tactics 
were receiving res|x*ctful considcra- 
,"tion from the Air Ministry; at one 
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conference there he found himself, 
the only officer below the rank of 
air vice-marshal. Moreover, he was 
becomingfamousdespite the R.A.F. 
policy, designed to stress team 
spirit, of not naming aces in its 
press releases. 

Early in March of 1941 Leigh- 
Mallory sent for him. “We’re work¬ 
ing out ideas to carry the attack 
across to France in the summer,” 
he said. “Fighter sweeps, but more 
ambitious than any we’ve'tried. To 
do it we’re building up our ‘wing’ 
system and you are to be one of the 
wing commanders. You’ll probably 
be going to 'Fangmere.” 

There are times when words 
sound like music. In Army terms, 
wing commander meant a rise from 
lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel in 
a year. But, after expressing his 
thanks, Bader said: “Will I be 
able to take 242 Squadron with me, 
sir.'^ 

“Afraid not,” Leigh-Mallory re¬ 
plied. “You’ll already have three 
squadrt)ns there. All Spitfires.” 

leader suggested awkwardly that 
in that case he wasn’t sure he 
wanted to be a wing commander. 

Leigh-Ma 1 lory sa id fi rmly: “ You ’ll 
do what you’re told.” And then, 
because he knew his man: “If you 
take 242, you won’t be able to help 
favouring them a bit. I know you 
and how you regard them.” 

Bader reported to Tangmcrc on 
March T9th and immediately began 
training his three squadrons of Spit- 
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fires hard. Unlike his early days 
with 242, there was no need to 
win their confidence. He was the 
R.A.F.’s first wing leader, and men 
and officers jumped to obey his 
brisk bellows. Woodhall, newly 
promoted to Group Captain, arrived 
at Tangmerc about this time, too, 
to command the station. Leigh-Mal- 
lory wanted his old team together. 

Bader found that most of the 
pilots had fought non-stop through 
the Battle of Britain and several 
were showing clear signs of strain. 
He asked to have Stan Turner trans¬ 
ferred to command one of the 
squadrons, and also brought over 
Crowley-Milling from 24235 a flight 
commander. He attached himself 
to the squadron which had the least 
battle experience. 

As his own Number Two he often 
picked the gangling Cocky Dundas, 
who had been so cheered by his 
voice during the Battle of Britain. 
(Bader’s judgment and teaching 
seem to have been good. A few 
years later Crowley-Milling and 
Dundas were Wing Commanders 
with D.S.O.s and D.F.C.s. At 25, 
Dundas became one of the young¬ 
est Group Captains in the R.A.F.) 

Soon Leigh-Mallory began send¬ 
ing a few bombers over the Channel 
surrounded by hordes of fighters, 
for his idea was to force the Ger¬ 
mans to come up and fight. For a 
number of weeks the strategy didn’t 
work. The Tangmerc wing seldom 
saw more than three or four Mes- 
serschmitts at a time, usually well 


outside the fringes, waiting 
stragglers. j 

Finally Leigh-Mallory decided' 
that the Blenheims with a ton oi 
bombs were too light to force the 
issue, $0 he wangled some foui^^- 
engined Stirlings, which could; 
carry nearly six tons of bombs each.. 
Packing about 200 Spitfires around;' 
them, he began sending them across; 
the coast to inland targets—the rail 
yards at Lille, a Messerschmitt re¬ 
pair factory at Albert. These tactics 
began to pay. German fighters 
started coming up in packs of 30 
and 40. And the R.A.F. knocked 
them down at the rate of three Ger¬ 
mans U) every two Spitfires lost. 
Rarely was a boml)er lost, and then 
only to flak. 

Except when the weather was 
bad, Bader led his wing on a sweep 
almo.st every day, luring the enemy 
into action. Everyone felt he was in- 
vincible, and that this power shield¬ 
ed those who flew with him. It was 
part of his recognized genius for 
fighter leadership, 'I’helma literally 
that the enemy would never 
get him. 

But towards the end of July his 
superiors began to worry about him. 
In seven days he did ten sweeps— 
enough to kn(x;k out the strongest 
man, let alone one with artificial 
legs. Now he had done more sweeps 
than anyone else in Fighter Com¬ 
mand, and was the last of the origi¬ 
nal wing leaders still operating- -the 
rest were either dead or screened 
for a rest. Cassandra, of the Daily 
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Mirror^ wrote that Bader had done 
enough, was too valuable to lose 
and should be taken off operations. 
He read this angrily. Woodhall be¬ 
gan telling him that he must take 
a rest, but Bader refused tersely. 

Air Vice-Marshal Leigh-Mallory 
said, “You*d better have a spell off 
operations, Douglas. You can’t go 
on like this indennitely.” 

“Not yet, sir,” Bader said, “I’m 
quite fit and I’d rather carry on, 
sir.' 

He was so mulish that Leigh- 
Mallory grudgingly said: “Well, 
I’ll let you go on dll September. 
Then you’re coming off.’* 

He was not fighting on to build 
up a personal string of kills, though 
with 20*4 enemy aircraft confirmed 
destroy^ he was fifth on the list of 
top-scoring R.A.F. pilots. Bader was 
not jealous of the aces who had 
more official victories than he. The 
wing was the thing and the battle 
an intoxicant that answered his 
search for a purpose and fulfilment. 

On August 9, 1941, everything 
went wrong from the start. 

First there was a tangle on take¬ 
off, and the top-cover squadron went 
astray. Climbing over the Channel, 
the others could see no sign of it, 
and Bader would not break radio 
silence to call them. Then halfway 
across, his air-speed indicator broke, 
which meant trouble timing his 
rendezvous over Lille. 

Just as they crossed the French 
coast they sighted a dozen Messer- 


schmitts dead ahead and about 2,000 
feet below, climbing in the same 
direction. None of them seemed to 
be looking behind. They were sit¬ 
ters. 

Bader said tersely, “Plenty for 
all. Take ’em as they come,’’ and 
picked one of the leaders for him¬ 
self. Closing in too fast, he badly 
misjudged and to avoid ramming 
he had to send the Spitfire careen¬ 
ing into the depths below. 

Angrily he flattened again at 
about 24,000 feet, watching alertly 
behind and finding he was alone. 
Then suddenly he saw six more 
Messerschmitts ahead, splayed in 
three parallel pairs, noses pointing 
the other way. More sitters! He 
knew he should pull up and leave 
them; repeatedly he’d drummed it 
into his pilots never to try things 
on their own. But the temptation 
was irresistible. A glance behind 
again. All clear. Greed swept dis- * 
cretion aside and he sneaked up be¬ 
hind the middle pair. None of them 
noticed. From 100 yards he squirted 
at the trailing one. Abruptly the 
aeroplane fell on one wing and 
dropped, on fire all over. The Ger¬ 
mans flew blindly on. 

He aimed at the leader 150 yards 
in front and gave him a three-second 
burst. Bits flew off it, and then it 
gushed volumes of white smoke as 
its nose dropped. The fighters on 
the left were turning towards him, 
and he wheeled violently right to 
break off. The two planes on that 
side were still flying ahead, and in 
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ilheer bravado he held course to pass 
it^tween them. 

' \ Something hit him. He felt the 
impact but his mind was curiously 
numb. Something was holding his 
aeroplane by the tail, slewing it 
round and forcing it into a steep 
spiral dive. Confusedly he looked 
behind to see if anything were fol¬ 
lowing, and was shocked to see that 
the whole of the Spitfire behind the 
cockpit was missing: fuselage, tail, 
fin—all gone. The second 109 must 
have run into him and sliced it off 
with its propeller. 

He tore his helmet and mask off 
and yanked the little rubber ball 
over his head. The hood ripped 
away and screaming noise battered 
at him. Gripping the cockpit rim 
to lever himself up, he wondered 
if he could get out without thrust 
from the helpless legs. He struggled 
madly to get his head above the 
windshield and suddenly felt him¬ 
self being sucked out as the tearing 
wind caught him. 

He was out! No, something was 
holding him. The rigid foot of the 
right leg had hooked fast in some 
vise in the cockpit. The wind whip¬ 
ped at his exposed body and 
screamed in his ears as the broken 
fighter, dragging him by the leg, 
plunged down. Then suddenly the 
steel and leather snapped. 

The noise and buffeting stopped. 
In a flash his brain cleared and he 
pulled die D-ring, hearing a crack 
as the parachute opened. Then he 
was actually floating, high above 


the green and dappled earth. 3<»ne- 
thing Happed in ms face and he saw 
it was his right trouser leg, split 
along the scam. The right leg had 
gone. 

How lucky, he thought, to have 
detachable legs. Otherwise he would 
have died a few seconds ago. 

The earth that was so remote 
suddenly rose fiercely. Then he 
vaguely felt some ribs buckle when 
a knee hit his chest as consciousness 
snapped. 

During his three and a half years 
as a prisoner of war, Bader was a 
constant trial to the Germans. At 
the hospital in France where he 
was first carried, he persuaded his 
captors to ask the R.A.F. for a sub¬ 
stitute leg, which was dropped by 
parachute later on. Then he re¬ 
warded them by escaping through 
a third-storey window, and lower¬ 
ing himself 40 feet to the ground 
on a rope of knotted sheets. Recap¬ 
tured a day later, he was shipped 
off to Germany. 

Still fanatically bent on escape, 
Bader tried plan after plan, and the 
Germans, endeavouring to cope 
with this impossible prisoner who 
should have been in a wheel chair, 
kept transferring him from one 
camp to another. In the end they 
sent him to Colditz, a gloomy 
medizval castle, supposedly escape- 
proof, which was reserved for in¬ 
corrigible prisoners. Here, in April 
1945, he was liberated by the ad¬ 
vancing American First Army, 
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When he returned to England, 
Bader found himself a living 
legend, with people everywhere 
clamouring to see him For a while 
he fled with Thelma to a private 
hotel in the country Then, eager 
for harness again, he climbed one 
day into a Spitfire and twirled her 
round the sky In the first minute 
he knew with elation that his touch 
was the same. Within two days, to 
Thelma’s dismay, he was scheming 
for a job in the Far East, flying 
against the Japanese But the people 
at the Air Ministry, though kind, 
were unco-opcrative He had done 
quite enough, they said He was 
still scheming when the atom bomb 
fell and the whole shooting match 
was over 

Dduglas Bader is classed as the 
best fighter leader and tactician of 
the Second World War, and one 
of the best pilots But his main 
triumph is not his air fighting, that 
was only an episode in the greater 
victory he has achieved in his own 
personal war that goes on unceas 
ing, to be won anew each day 
Early in 1946 he accepted a posi 
tion with the Shell petrol compan\, 
flying his own plane over a large 
part of the world on business Wher 
ever he went—Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and bar East—he al 
wajs found time to visit hospitals, 
talk with the limbless and help 
them to learn to walk again 
At one hospital in the United 
S^tes, which he visited in 1947, he 


found a legless veteran struggling 
to walk widi the aid of low parallel 
bars Bader stumped over and said, 
“Why don’t you come out from 
those bars and try walking without 
em*^ 

“Whoareyou ? ’’the man growled 

“Just a limey travelling through, 
but I’ve lost ’em both too, and I’ve 
only got one knee, not two like 
you ’’ 

The man lurched out, and Bader 
got on one side, helping him to 
stagger up and down the room 
After a while the patient was able 
to take his first couple of steps un 
aided and his whole manner had 
changed 

“Hell,” he said “I nearly shot 
myself when I woke up this morn 
ing, but I reckon now it’s all right 
again “ 

In Chicago Bader read of a small 
boy of ten who had both legs cut 
off below the knee Douglas spent 
an hour and a half by his bed, 
showing him that legs did not 
matter so much Later the boy’s 
father said worriedlv, “The boy 
doesn t realize how serious it is 
yet ’’ 

‘ That’s the one thing he must 
nevet realize,*’ Bader said passion 
atcly ‘You’ve got to make him feel 
this IS another game he’s got to 
learn, not something that will enp 
pie him Once you frighten him 
with It he’s beaten ’’ 

That in a nutshell is Douglas 
Bader’s philosophy It concerns not 
only legs but life itself 
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Experienced travellers agree “Pan Am knows how to run an airline f** 

Let your Travel Agent arrange youi trip—his services are free. Or 
call your nearest Pan Annerican office. 

Offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras and New Delhi. 
*Tnidc-Maik. Pan Ainencan World Airways Inc 

■mwqSLD's MOST experienced airline* 
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SECUNOUS ^ 
Mini|tur« Fiitcy ‘A'2 
ftolM C«M with 
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Correct timing is as vital in the creation of gooc. 
music as in the working of a reliable watch. 

The dependable performance of '* West End ” 
Watches has become a by-word throiighou» India. 
It is nearly 80 years since these famous watches were 
first sold in this countrv, and it has always been our 
principle to supply watches specially made to meet 
I Indian conditions. 

I 7 Over the years. “ West I'nd " Watches have 
' I won a well-merited reputation for strength, 
l accuracy, beauty of design and supreme value 
I for money. 

I Write now for your KRLl copy of new, 
I profusely illustrated catalogue. 

) WEST END 

. I WATCH CO. 

M BOMBAY • CALCUTTA 





Yardley 
Lavendei 


SOAP • TALC 
DUSTING POWDKIl 

BRILLIANTINF.S 
and HAIR OILS 



^ Make-up 

to enhance 

natural loveliness 
FACE POWDER 

LIPSTICKS, etc. 


Yardley 
Face Creams 

to presei've 
natural lovelinest 


YARDLEY^/or beauty, 

charm and fragrance 


ARDLFY • 33 OLD BOND STREET • LONDON 





*Kolynos’ does more 
than clean your teeth 



It's time you changed to 

this modern toothpaste 

Kolynus with Active Chloro* 
phyll doesn t stop at cleaning' 
It s a really modern toothpaste, 
that arrests decay germ->, helps 
sore gums and keeps your breath 
fresh for hours 

The secret is wonderful 
Kolynos FOAM—that carries 
Active Chlorophyll to every 
corner of your mouth where no 
brush can reach thus cii&uruig 
inaxunum benefit 

Large tube lasts 2 menfhi 

Wonderful economy' You need 
only half an inch on a dry brush 
—so each large tube lasts a full 
two months with regular twice* 
oaily brushing Kolynos with 
Active Chlorophyll is much 
better value 
Buy a laige tube today < 
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ter year children i Write now tor the gay 
picture story Smiley and his Animal Friends 
Just send your name and address to 
SMILEY, Section 39B, P 0 Box 541, B^pbay# 


Eye strain 
soon spoils 
good looks 

Nothing ages a woman more than the 
ugly effects of eye-strain—wrinkles, 
dark circles under the eyes, and a 
worried expression. To relieve this strain bathe your eyes 
regularly with Optrex Eye Lotion—Optrex washes away dust and 
germs and tones up the tiny eye muscles. Keep your eyes lovely 
and sparkling with an Optrex eye bath every day. You will soon 
see what a difference healthy eyes make to your appearance. 

Seek professional advice whenever necessary and keep your 
eyes clear and clean with Optrex. 

★ FREE eye-bath with every bottle, 

dpi rex &. I 

PROTECTS YOUR SIGHT i 
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The Quest 
for 

Better 

Gasoline 

Cjasoline, which loday powers 
the enormous majority of cars, 
trucks and buses on the road, start¬ 
ed its existence almost as a waste 
product. 

That was back in the days when 
kerosene was the sought-after fuel 
for lamps and heaters. Gasoline 
mixed with the kerosine was lialde 
to explode, so it had to be discarded. 
With the rise of the motor car, ga.so- 
line grew in importance. Its subse¬ 
quent improvement is one of the 
most fascinating stories of modern 
industry. 

The first method of extracting 
gasoline from crude oil was simple 
‘distillation’. If crude oil is heated 
in a still, it gives off its gasoline in 
the form of a vapour at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 400 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. When this vapour is collected 
in a ‘condenser’, it turns back into 
jthe liquid wc know as gasoline. 
SucfiTgasolinc is known as ‘straight- 



run’ gasoline, and for many years it 
was the only type available. How¬ 
ever, as motor car engines improved, 
it was found that straight-run 
gasoline could give only a limited 
amount of power. Beyond this 
limit, the gasoline caused ‘knocking’ 
and loss of power in the engine. 

At this stage, refinery scientists 
turned to ‘thermal cracking’. After 
distilling crude oil to extract 
straight-run gasoline, they found 
that they could ‘cracl* the residue 
by subjecting it to extreme heat and 
pressure. The heavy molecules of 
the residue thereupon split up 
into lighter molecules; and the 
happy discovery was made that the 
cracked residue could be distilled 
again to extract further gasoline. 
Thermal cracking used crude oil 
more economically than straight 
distillation, since it yielded a higher 
proportion of gasoline. But better 
still, the gasoline it yielded was 
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found to give more power in motor 
car engines, without ‘knocking’, 
than straight-run gasoline. Thermal 
cracking plants sprang up almost 
overnight, and engine design was 
further improved to take advantage 
of the new gasoline. 

During World War 11, however, 
the development of aircraft engines 
placed ever-increasing stress on the 
importance of powerful gasoline. It 
was then that ‘catalytic cracking’, 
a discovery of the 1930’s, came into 
its own. 

A catalyst is a substance that speeds 
up a chemical reaction, without 
itself being permanently changed. 
And it was found that ‘cracking’ 
not only took place at lower tem¬ 
peratures and pressures in the 
presence of a catalyst, thus making 
the process easier to handle, but also 
yielded far more powerful gasoline 
than any process previously used. 
Catalytic cracking has undergone a 


number of developments since it. 
was introduced. The latest of these 
is ‘fluid catalytic cracking*, in 
which the catalyst consists of par¬ 
ticles so fine that they literally float 
on air. This is the method used at 
the Stanvac Bombay refinery, the 
first modern refinery in India, 
where the world’s latest type of fluid 
catalytic cracking plant is installed. 
With any amount of chemical 
magic at their disposal, refinery 
scientists today can meet the needs 
of almost any type of engine, by 
producing the right ty-pe of gasoline. 
And in turn, by producing better 
fuels, they have stimulated improve¬ 
ments in engine design. 

In short, they have not only given 
us better gasoline for our motor 
cars. They have played a leading 
part in giving us better motor cars. 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company [The 
Liability of the Members of the 
Company is limited). 















Made with Glaxo and 
containing all 
the rich, creamy 
nourishment of this 
world-famous 
milk-food — with 
extra vitamins. 
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Soldier, statesman, /tdius Caesar brought order and justice to millions 
in the Roman world—a new view of one who has been 
the nemesis of so many young scholars 

HAIL, CAESAR! 


By Donald Culroa Peattie 


i HE Mediterranean pirates lit- 
tic knew what a dangerous 
prize they had captured. This Ro 
man youth, fair-skinned, dark-eyed, 
full-lipped, was clearly a noble, so 
they set his ransom at 20 talents. 
Julius Caesar laughed in their faces; 
he was worth 50, he told them, and 
promi.sed that he would return to 
hang them every one! Ransomed, 
he was as g(x)d as his word. Guid¬ 
ing a naval expedition, he captured 
his captors, pocketed the 50 talents 
and watched the pirates hang. 

This episode happened in 76 b.c., 
when Caius Julius Caesar was in his 
early twenties, yet already a mature 
man. Educated at the’ great school 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, he was one of 
the most widely cultivated men of 
his day, a brilliant conversationalist 
and superb orator. 


These udents and a relentless am¬ 
bition drove Julius Caesar plunging 
into the chariot race of public life. 
He made a name for himself when 
on lichalf of some Greek cities he 
prosecuted their Roman governor 
for corruption, Rome rubbed its 
eyes to sec the master race called 
to account for exploiting the con¬ 
quered, and Senator Cato, one of 
those who suspect everybody of 
being subversive, marked him down 
for future investigation. 

Hut this elegant aristocrat was a 
shrewd politician, and one office 
after another fell to him. To give 
the splendid entertainments befit¬ 
ting them, Caesar recklessly plunged 
into monstrous debts which he paid 
off only by borrowing from a mil¬ 
lionaire friend, Crassus. In the pur¬ 
suit of power, he associatetl witfi 
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tlie lowest as well as the highest. 
He became a fop and a sensualist. 
He divorced his second wife, Pom- 
peia, because “Caesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion,” and was not. Yet 
he was unfaithful to her with 
women of all classes, including the 
mother of Brutus. Like a slow 
poison, the corruption of Rome be¬ 
clouded his ’orilliant promise. 

And then, after dissipating i8 
years, Caesar suddenly stripped off 
his vices like dirty garments. Ac¬ 
cepting appointment as governor in 
western Spain, he there hardened 
himself to days and nights in the 
saddle. The heavy steel breast plate 
became habitual to him. He shared 
with his legions all their fatigues 
and hungers. Of his body and will 
he forged implements of steel. 

Relentlessly through hear and 
dust, wind and snow, Caesar pressed 
after the brigands who infested this 
country he had come to govern. 
Chasing them, he reached the 
shores of the Atlantic (now Portu¬ 
gal), and penetrated the farthest 
confines of north-western Spain, 
adding this to the Roman domain. 

When he returned to Rome 
Caesar was unanimously elected a 

j 

Consul of Rome bv her Senators. 
As an executive of the state, Caesar 
drafted a law to give free land to 
the veterans of foreign wars. Up 
to this time the discharged legion¬ 
ary had found himself lucky if he 
so much as collected his back 
pay; and lands coming into the 
public domain were snapped up by 


the senatorial class for speculation. 
The Senate blocked Caesar sol¬ 
idly. He took his bill to the Forum, 
that great market in the heart of 
Rome, and laid it before the plebs, 
or common people, asking for a 
plebiscite on it. This form of refer¬ 
endum was allowed by the constitu¬ 
tion, but Rome stared to see a Con¬ 
sul so stoop to the public. Caesar 
got the idol of the moment, Pom- 
pey, “the great,” to support him on 
the rostrum (the stone platform you 
can still see in the ruins of ancient 
Rome). The people roared approval, 
and Caesar strode back to the Senate 
to announce that the bill was now 
law. He had effected a revolution— 
constitutional, bloodless, liberating. 

Then, to keep the populace in¬ 
formed, Caesar ordered the Senate’s 
doings to be daily reported on white 
wall spaces all over the city. He got 
a law passed obliging the governors 
of conquered provinces to account 
for their revenues. When his term 
of office ended in 59 b.c., the Senate 
promptly made him governor of 
Roman Gaul (now Mediterranean 
France), a distant province under 
constant threat bv barbarian tribes. 

The gre.'ii chapter of his life that 
followed, Julius Caesar wrote him¬ 
self. Caesar's Gallic War is the most 
widely read of all military classics; 
for boys and girls all over the world 
study it. But dusty Latin grammar 
obscures the excitements of the talc 
—the whizzing arrows, the hot 
pitch poured from beleaguered 
walls, the wagon train surprised by 
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cavalry in midstream, the screams 
of the wild Gallic women.* 

Caesar was the kind of com¬ 
mander soldiers idolize, rough 
only on slackers, for ever thinking 
of rations and pay for the troops, 
always building up the pride of the 
regiment—he was perhaps the first 
commander to number his legions. 
Though he could act the “brass 
hat” superbly, he went to meet 
danger ahead of all the rest, sword 
flashing high and scarlet cloak flut¬ 
tering in the wind of battle. 

Thus he first led his legions out 
to meet the Helvetians, aggressors 
who came pouring from their wSwiss 


• Cottar’s War Commentaries, a new tr:in.\- 
Ution by John Warrington, puts the narrative 
>n the more vivid first person. It is publishrd 
m Everyman’s Library, by J. M. Dent and 
Sons, London, at 6 s. 


valleys. When he had beaten thcM 
he mercifully supplied them wil^ 
bread and grain for a year, and see# 
corn for their next crop, and scft^ 
them home, :r, 

A worse menace was at hand trii 
the Gcrm.ms, who had 
swarming out of their forests 
Alsace. There Caesar destroyed 
them, and later, building the hi^, 
bridge ever made over the Rhin<?’ 
(not far from Rcmagcn), he carried 
the war into their country. The Bel¬ 
gians he conquered on the Marne, 
Meuse, Sambre and Somme. 

In two punitive expeditions against 
the hostile Britons,' he crossed the 
Channel and defeated a British force. 
For eight slogging years he march¬ 
ed up and down, pacifying GauFs 
turbulent peoples, turning them 
into staunch Roman subjects, bring¬ 
ing [leace and unity to what is now 
all France and Belgium. So Gaul: 
became a mighty bulwark that pro-/ 
longed the life of the Roman em¬ 
pire for 400 .years of greatness. And 
the law, language, literature and 
architecture of France today all 
richlv show the legacy from Caesar. 

C^'icsar’s great success brought 
consicrnarion to the party called the 
()ptimut€i\ which represented aris¬ 
tocratic privilege. The old trium¬ 
virate of Caesar, Pompey and Cras- 
•sus w'as at an end. Crassus was 
dead, and Pompey was now Consul, 
bitterly jealous of Caesar’s new 
laurels. So, while the returning 
Caesar halted his victorious legions 
in the Po Valley, the Senate 
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' “investigated” him, digging up old 
scandals, finally ordering him to dis¬ 
band his army and present himself 
in Rome for trial. 

Caesar knew that the people of 
Rome idolized him and that his 
legions would follow him anywhere. 
And no man saw so clearly that the 
once glorious republic was in decay; 
the Senate had usurped the execu¬ 
tive power; Pompey was its tool. 
On a rainy night in January, 49 b.c., 
Caesar boldly crossed the Rubicon, 
the little stream that marked the 
northern boundary of Rome proper. 
He was now at war with the Senate. 

Legions sent out to stop Caesar 
went over to him. As the swelling 
force marched on Rome, Pompey 
Red to his main army, in northern 
Greece. There, on August 9,48 b.c., 
the two military geniuses matched 
wits at Pharsalus. By the end of the 
day Caesar was master of his world, 
Pompey a fugitive. 

Pompey fled to Egypt, to rouse it 
against Rome, and Caesar pursued 
him. But there the young king 
Ptolemy had Pompey murdered, 
and presented the horrified Caesar 
with his head. Ptolemy was as¬ 
tounded that he had not thus won 
Caesar’s favour. 

Ptolemy had driven his sister, 
Cleopatra, off the throne, though 
by their father’s will the two were 
to rule together; the girl queen now 
welcomed Caesar as her champion. 
According to tradition, she con¬ 
trived to get into his presence by 
having herself rolled up in a costly 


carpet offered for sale to the Ro¬ 
man; when it was spread out, there 
stood before him a 17-year-old 
blonde (she was not Egyptian in 
blood but a Macedonian Greek), 
with a voice like seductive music, a 
body with a dancing girl’s grace, a 
brilliant mind, a cold heart, hot 
blood, and a head for jxilitics that 
she never lost even when making 
love. 

For her, and for Rome, Caesar 
conquered King Ptolemy. Cleo¬ 
patra was restored to the throne 
under a Roman protectorate, and 
Caesar added the richest kingdom 
in the world to Rome’s domain. Up 
the Nile, on an immortal honey¬ 
moon, went these two, accompanied 
by 400 vessels filled with soldiers, 
servants, musicians, flowers, wines 
and viands. In Cleopatra’s arms lay 
vanquished the conqueror of the 
world. 

Meanwhile the followers of Pom¬ 
pey regrouped their forces in Spain 
and North Africa. Caesar crossed 
to Tunis to meet them, and there 
faced Cato’s ten legions together 
with the King of Numidia’s swift 
cavalry and 120 war elephants, just 
before the battle of Thapsus an old 
enemy crept up on Caesar—epi¬ 
lepsy. He felt the approach of a 
.seizure, yet calmly encouraged his 
weary troops and instructed his cap¬ 
tains before unconsciousness over¬ 
came him. When he regained his 
senses, Cato’s legions no longer ex¬ 
isted; the King of Numidia was 
throncless. 
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British Latin students can still sec relics 
of Roman days in the countryside around 
them, and tread the very beaches on which 
the first Roman legionaries landed. Deal, in 
Kent, was the scene of the first landing in 
55 B.C., but Caesar found opposition stronger 
than he cxj^ctcd. I/jcal trills with chariots 
and horsemen fought bitterly, and when 
storms damaged the fleet, Caesar was forced 
to withdraw to France to try again the next 
summer. His second invasion was larger, and 
after four months of con.stant fighting, the 
British tribes submitted. 

Caesar wrote about these invasions in his 
Commentaries —the earliest written history of 
Britain to survive. The people he found in 
the south east were far from being savages. 
They lived prosperously. Their ploughs could 
till heavy ground; they made pots on a wheel; 
they had coinage imitated from the Greeks; 
and their iron- and woodwork wa.s superb. 
War weapons were beautifully made; so were 
the great iron firedogs which decorated their 
chieftains' hearths, and which have been 
found in various parts of Kent. They cremated 
their dead, and their pcar-shajKd urns have 
been found in places like Aylesford and 
Swarling, sometimes accompanied by funeral 
offerings such as bronze vessels and silver 
brooches. 
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Rome celebrated the 
victorious return of Caesar 
with that great civic orgy 
called a Triumph. For 
four days the thronged 
city was a riot of spec¬ 
tacle, feasting, games, 
processions. The hot, 
bright air danced vdth 
standards and flung gar¬ 
lands. The earth shook 
to the tread of marchers 
bearing on high the glit¬ 
tering spoils of war, to the 
hooves of white bulls 
plodding to sacrifice, to 
the dragging step of cap¬ 
tives and the rumbling 
chariot wheels of the con¬ 
queror himself, erect and 
laurel-crowned. After 
him came his legions, 
scarred and sun-bronzed, 
swinging with tubas bray¬ 
ing while all Rome shout¬ 
ed their glory. In arenas 
lit by torches at night, 
shaded by day with silken 
curtains, the populace cheered char¬ 
iot races, sham naval battles, Afri¬ 
can hunts with 400 lions, Asiatic- 
war dances, Grecian ballets. 

And now the Senate outdid itself 
in servility to Caesar. It bestowed 
upon him for life the title his sol¬ 
diers had long ago-given him for 
love— Imperator. Caesar accepted 
this as a challenge to reform Rome’s 
government, designed to fit a little 
city-state and .now long outgrown 
by a vastly expanded domain. 


Caesar began by cracking open 
that aristocratic club, the Senate, 
adding 300 members, mostly from 
the hitherto despised business and 
professional classes, together with 
representatives from conquered 
countries. He granted Roman citi¬ 
zenship to the freed sons of slaves, 
and to Gauls, planning to extend 
it to all freedmen of the entire em¬ 
pire. He gave freedom of worship 
to the persecuted Jews. • • 

He tried to stop the drift of 
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disbanded soldiers and the unem¬ 
ployed towards congested Rome, by 
settling 80,000 colonists in Seville, 
Arles, Corinth, Carthage. His great 
Public Works Administration em¬ 
ployed thousands in land clearance 
and beautification of the capital. 

He stopped the profiteering of 
tax collectors who were looting 
business and agriculture in the 
provinces. He stabilized the cur¬ 
rency by putting it back on the 
gold standard. He took appointment 
of governors out of Senate patron¬ 
age, himself appointing men of 
proved ability and honour. 

Even the calendar called for re¬ 
form. The old Roman month was a 
lunar one of 28 days. But the solar 
year, being something more than 
365^ days long, cannot evenly be 
divided by 28, so that the Roman 
calendar had strayed so far out of 
line with the seasons that October 
was falling in July. Calling in an 
Egyptian astronomer from Alexan¬ 
dria, Caesar by his advice reformed 
the calendar into a year of 365 days, 
with leap year every fourth year. 

But time, however he might 
mark it, was running out for Julius 
Caesar, for now drew near the Ides 
(the 15th) of March of 44 b.c. Shake¬ 
speare’s great play, based upon the 
Lives of Plutarch, has the essential 
facts of that day right, but miscon¬ 
strues the actions. The truth is that 
the conspirators, most of whom 
owed not only their fortunes but 
/■heir l^ves to Caesar, struck not in 
defence of the people’s liberties but 


of their own crumbling privileges. 

The attack took place in the pres¬ 
ence of the entire Senate. Casca, 
stealing up behind Caesar, struck 
the first blow, which glanced off his 
collarbone. Caesar spun round and 
struck back with his only weapon— 
a writing stylus. The conspirators 
closed in, raining 23 blows upon 
their victim. Cassius stabbed his 
dagger in Caesar’s face and, through 
the blood pouring into his eyes 
Caesar saw Brutus, who may have 
been his son, come upon him, .to 
plunge a sword into his loins. The 
words the murdered man cried out 
were his last, and they were in 
Greek: Kai su tef{non? * “Even 
thou, my child.?’’ Then he fell, be¬ 
fore the statue of his old foe,Pompey. 

Now all beholders fled; though 
the conspirators, brandishing bloody 
weapons, shouted about “liberty,” 
they roused not cheers but panic. 
Amid public grief wrought to high 
pitch by the funeral oration of Marc 
Antony, the bloody corpse was 
burned oq. a pyre in the Forum. 
But the go»od was not interred with 
Caesar’s bones. He had brought to 
millions throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean world the most just, merci¬ 
ful and intelligent rule they had 
ever known. He had conceived, and 
half achieved, a world of free men, 
all citizens in one great community. 
He had founded the Roman em¬ 
pire, upon whose lasting stones 
grew up our western civilization. 

* Some historians report them in Latin: Tu 
quoque filif 




When the Queen Came Home... 


By Francis and Katharine l)ral{e 


11\ THh MORNiNU of I'hiirsd.iy, 
l| j| May rj, 1954, ati R.A.F. patrol 
^ plane, 200 miles from land, 
sighted a small ship, spanking along 
as though in an exceptional hurry. 
She showed a mustard-coloured 
smoke-stack, a white superstructure, 
and her raked Irow pointed towards 
England. One locik sufficed. 'I'lie 
fliers broke into cheers, tossed caps 
around and swooped down to salute 
the little vc.ssel at deck level. Luck 
had selected them to be the first..of 
millions of impatient Britons to 
welcome the royal yacht Britanniay 


An eye-witness account by an 
American couple of the spontaneous 
and moving welcome that greeted 
Queen Flizabeth, returning to 
Britain after her unprecedented 
journey round the world 

bearing home Her Maje.sty Queen 
Elizabeth the Second after a six- 
month tour round her realm; their 
enthusiasm gave only a rough idea of 
what Was waiting for Her Majesty 
at her journey’s end. ^ 

The Queen, acknowledging the 
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November 


R.A.F. salute with a gay wave, was 
unaware that she was heading into 
a home-coming demonstration un¬ 
precedented in British history—an 
all-out people’s welcome, spontane¬ 
ous, unrehearsed, tumultuous. She 
knew only that the Home Fleet 
waited to greet her at Plymouth in 
the morning, and that her 50,000 
tniles of travelling would end on 
Saturday when she arrived in Lon¬ 
don and drove home in the cere¬ 
monial coach. It looked much like 
the usual routines prescribed for 
royal returns long centuries ago. 

This was one time, however, that 
the British people ignored routines. 
Instead of waiting conventionally to 
wave from London’s pavements, 
they suddenly cast tradition to the 
winds. They crowded into trains 
and buses and headed hilariously for 
the south coast. 

By Thursday morning, roads 
groaned under a load of traffic un¬ 
surpassed since D Day—cars, lor¬ 
ries, scooters, cycles, carts — all 
hurrying to the shore. Over foot¬ 
paths and byways came hikers with 
knapsacks. Each hour trains dis¬ 
gorged more and more thousands at 
coastal key points. Ports and small 
villages wore the resplendent air of 
momentarily awaiting the royal 
presence in the high street. From a 
thatched roof, perched over Meva- 
gisscy Harbour, flew a starched bed 
sheet, embroidered in rcd-and-blue 
cardboard letters. It read: “CJod 
Bless Yiou, Dear!” 

By noon old people and young, 


babies, even dogs, were massing on 
the cliffs. Repasts, spread over end¬ 
less bluffs and headlands, uncovered 
an added reason for high spirits. 
The last of Britain’s food controls 
were ending. 

Next day the multitudes camped 
on Rame Head were rewarded with 
a thrilling spectacle. Shortly before 
9 a.m. the grey curtains shroud¬ 
ing Plymouth to the east parted. 
Through the opening appeared the 
dramatic silhouette of the Home 
Fleet, 17 ships of the line, dressed 
over-all and headed by Vanguard. 
Behind her, in three faultless col¬ 
umns, came carriers, cruisers, de¬ 
stroyers, frigates—a procession three 
and a half miles long and two miles 
wide. The next moment grey cur¬ 
tains lifted in the west. Through 
them entered the royal yacht, es¬ 
corted by destroyers. On the salut¬ 
ing bridge stood the Queen and her 
tall sailor husband. 

The flotillas approached each 
other majestically, grey shapes 
shearing grey waters, spray flying 
over long Atlantic swells. Then, 
abruptly, a hoist of signals snapped 
at Vanguard’s yardarm. The guns 
of the entire Home Fleet thundered 
in unison. The 21-gun royal salute 
crashed over the Devon hilltops, re- 
verl^erating round the world by 
radio relays, Britannia knifed on 
ruler-straight between the cheers, 
the gun smoke, the avenue of pass¬ 
ing warships. Then came another 
signal: '"Execute!” The Home 
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Fleet reversed course in a superb 
manoeuvre, maintaining exact sta 
tion, two columns describing a 
semi-circle to starboard, the third a 
corresponding swing to port. Great 
silver-snouted helicopters carried the 
measure into the third dimension. 

It was now decently in order for 
the Home Fleet, spread out behind 
Britannia like a bridal veil, to get on 
with the business of escorting her to 
the Isle of Wight. 

“Your Majesty, with humble 
duty! ” invited the Hagship. Britan¬ 
nia accepted with pleasure and be 
coming surprise. 

“A wonderful moment!” Britan¬ 
nia signalled back. 

By the Queen's wish, the loo- 
mile voyage was accomplished “as 
close inshore as is c()mpatible with 
safety.” As a result, millions of the 
self-appointed welcoming body ob 
tained a view of the procession. In 
and out of fog, haze, scjualls and 
showers led the royal route. (k>n 
tact, shore-to-ship, however, re¬ 
mained unbroken. It was susiaincd 
by bands, church bells, cannon, 
loudspeakers, telescopes and an 
armada of intrepid small craft. 

The whole south coast had he 
come one tremendous grandstand. 
The welcome built up to an up 
roarious pitch that a stranger might 
have thought overdone, alnvjst hys¬ 
terical. But a stranger could not 
have known the deep emotions that 
stirred the British on this day. They 
were not only welcoming home their 
hard-working young Queen. They 


were celebrating the success of a dei>. 
perate struggle out of bankruptcy, 
show'ing the world a new and vital 
Britain risen from the ruin of war. 

To Elizabeth it was the finest 
home-coming gift in the world. Sig- . 
nals pouring into the royal yacht 
told her that production had reach¬ 
ed a record level in British history. 
Intere.st and sinking fund on the 
U.S. loan were fully paid. Steel, 
electricity, fotxl outputs were all 
making records. 

As the royal yacht steamed on, an 
incident underlined one of the rca- 
.sons for Elizabeth's popularity. In 
a hank of mist, the three-man crew 
of the fishing trawler Endeavour 
suddenly hchcltl the yacht looming 
almost above tliern. A young fisher¬ 
man named Terry Ekers rushed to 
the mast, dipped their red ensign in 
salute, 'rhen he whi[)|wd olT his cap 
and froze to attention beside his 
jerseved shiprnale.s. (jravely, the 
Queen gave an order, and the huge 
white ensign on Britannia in 

acknowledgment as ceremoniously 
as if replying to an (KCan liner. It 
w'as lU) grandstand play. No one 
ashore could even see it. It was 
simply that, to the Queen, three 
fishermen earning their living w’ere 
as important as the highest in the 
l.md. It is tor countless sucli actions, 
coming from the heart, that Eliza¬ 
beth's people love her. 

The .Solent, from which was 
launched most of the. D-Day in- 
vasion force, offered the shorefeound * 
the first chance for a close-up. To 
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safeguard vantage spots, many had 
camped overnight in cars, tents, 
even haystacks, for here it was that 
the Home Fleet would take leave 
of the Queen with another dramatic 
manoeuvre-—a high-speed mass con¬ 
vergence on Britannia, a precision 
turn-off at kkj yards and a sweep- 
past, all hands standing bv to cheer. 

But no sooner did the coast-guard 
lookout sight Britannia than the 
scene at the Solent turned to pande¬ 
monium, a three-ring circus cover 
ing air, sea, land. Without warning, 
aircraft of all descriptions darted 
into the overcast: private, chartered, 
single- and multi engined—diving 
and churning, no two Hying in the 
same direction. Now R.A.F. Hying 
boats battled t(j clear a path for an 
on-coming jet salute. 7 ’he 6o navy 
jets streaked through the melee like 
comets, emerging jniraciilouslv in 
the clear. On the water things were 
in an equal turmoil. Small craft 
suddenlv up anchored, escaping in 
all directions — vachts, trawlers, 
tender.s, tugs, excursion .steamers, 
dinghies, dories. I’liev cut loo.se with 
a disregard for danger unequalled 
since Dunkirk. Thev ducked in 
side warship screens, disappeared in 
wakes, pof^ped up again like corks, 
waved arms, oars, lifebelts, rushing 
Bntanma from every angle. Com 
mands blinked from warships; 
’''Little Ships Move Over!"; "Keep 
Otf!" 

The destroyer Duchess finally 

4 * 

saved the day. Breaking e.scort, she 
improvised a zig^-ag dance before 


the royal yacht, barking out para¬ 
lysing threats through her loud¬ 
speakers. She cleared a path just 
wide enough for the Home Fleet’s 
final ritual, another ma«terpiece of 
seamanship. The 17 great ships tore 
by, crews lining rails, Vanguard’s 
band playing: “God Save the 
Queen! “ As the Queen smiled and 
waved, the Home Fleet headed 
once more to sea. 

Britannia was nearing Portsmouth 
when, from nowhere, appeared a 
long green barge. It passed unchal¬ 
lenged through warship screens 
and aimed for the royal yacht. In 
the cockpit sat a venerable figure, 
wearing a baggy reefer jacket, a 
jaunty cap and chewing a long cigar. 

A lot of thoughts had turned to 
him that day. The sight of concrete 
tank trap.s, .still barricading the 
shore, had stirred up memories of 
a less happy occasion in British his¬ 
tory, of a beleaguered island con¬ 
fronting an overwhelming foe. 
'rhousands had caught again an 
echo of words which had inspired 
everybody’s courage, had cast out 
doubt and dared the enemy to cross 
this very strip of water: “We shall 
fisht on the beaches... on the land- 
mg grounds ... in the fields and in 
the streets . . . in the hills. . . . We 
shall never surrender. ...” 

Britannia's engines slowed. She 
lowered her starboard gangway, re¬ 
served exclusively for royalty. Amid 
bedlam, the valiant old warrior 
pitched his cigar away and climbed 
aboard. By unprecedented honour. 
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Sir Winston Churchill, first servant 
of the realm, accompanied his 
Queen on the last stretch of her 
triumphant journey home. 

By midnight, thousands were re¬ 
enacting south-coast picnic scenes on 
London’s rain\' parapets and pave¬ 
ments, determined to see the Queen 
next day from a front row. Old and 
young reclined, squatted, huddled, 
supervised by fatherly policemen. 
Rain, driven by east winds, came 
down in cloudbursts. 

By morning it let up. High 
over the crowds that lined the route 
to Buckingham Palace ap[>eared 
30-foot standards, crowned with 
lions and unicorns, supporting dec¬ 
orative shields which commemor¬ 
ated the different areas of Her 
Majesty’s tour. I.^own on the 
exposed Embankment (where, at 
:?.3o p.m., the Queen would land) 
and on W'estminster Bridge winds 
lashed the shivering crowds. 

W'hii.e London waited. Britannia 
made her way round the clilTs of 
Dover and into the Thames cstuarv. 
Today marked the first time that 
any sovereign had re entered the 
kingdom by the gloomy old water 
way that had helped to build an 
Empire. River trartic was at a stand 
still, and the 50-mile tideway {ire 
sented an unforgettablir panorama. 
The Thames “home fleet,” grubby 
hulls s{)cctacularlv “dressed,” was 
lined up two and three dee{i— 
coasters, canal barges, tugs, tankers 
and stubby freighters. 


.tr: 

Britannia sailed gravely between 
avenues of dipping jib arms, wharf 
cranes, salutes from warehouse 
hooters and ships’ sirens and cheer¬ 
ing carjiets of humanity. She sailed 
{last sites and scenes woven into 
British history—the old Fort at Til¬ 
bury where Elizabeth I had defied 
the oncoming Spaniards, past Dept¬ 
ford Reach, where, nearly four cen¬ 
turies before, Francis Drake an¬ 
chored his galleon. The Golden 
Hind, after her voyage round an 
almo.st unknown world, where he 
knelt on her weathered deck to re¬ 
ceive his knighthood. 

Now appeared a barge, slowly 
and ceremiiniously rowed. In the 
stern, attired in black and gold robes 
of (»fiicc, stood the Lord Mayor of 
London. He doffed a mcdiarval 
cocked hat and bowed. In words 
well-choscn many centuries before, 
s{>caking for the “free men” of 
London, he weicomctl the Sovereign 
to the city. The great bascules of 
Tower Bridge o{icned wide, Britan¬ 
nia {Kissed slowly between the 
huttres.ses and dropped anchor in 
I he Pool of London. 

Back f>,v the Embankment, the 
41 gun salute fired hv the Tower 
batteries stirred iifi fresh paroxysms 
of cxcircment. Westminster Bridge, 
spanned by a solid arch of faces, 
cheered and let fly with jubilant 
renditions of “The Bells Arc Ring¬ 
ing for Me and My C»al! ” A detach¬ 
ment of naval ratings, immaculately 
pi{)e-clavcd, marched on to tht Em- * 
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hankment. The Grenadier Guards 
arrived, red coats, bearskins, white 
gloves, preceded by a stirring brass 

band. They formed themselves into 

/ 

a Guard of Honour. Up clattered 
the Household Cavalry, plumes 
waving, breastplates gleaming, black 
horses set off by saddle pads of 
snowy bearskin. Personages began 
to arrive—the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, lords and their ladies, gold- 
braided officers ablaze with medals. 

And now, round the bend from 
Whitehall, appeared a Cinderella 
picture—outriders in scarlet, a 
royal coach drawn by matched 
greys, ridden by white-wigged pos¬ 
tilions in blue and gold. At 3 p.m. 
appeared the Prime Minister, who 
had disembarked from Britannia 
down the river. 

A few more minutes and there be¬ 
gan a roar, generated by a million 
human lungs and reinforced by gun¬ 
fire, bands, horns, hooters, sirens 
and a last frenzied chorus of “The 
Bells Are Ringing!” from the 
bridge. At long last, the royal barge 
was coming into view. It nosed 
round the final bend. I'he hubbub 
waned. It sank into the sound of a 
great sigh. There stood Elizabeth 
and Philip once again, back where 
thev both belonged, recovered un 
harmed, unspoiled, unchanged In 
charm and grace and dignity. They 
stood beside each other, smiling 
and waving, looking too young to 
have to bear the heavy burdens of a 
C'rown. With them stood their two 
childre'n, Charles and Anne, The 


barge advanced towards the landing 
in a hush. It was as though the 
people wanted a moment more to 
hug this picture close. 

Then the barge came smartly 
alongside. The Queen stepped for¬ 
ward. She looked at the great 
throngs which had come to welcome 
her, at the possessive smiles, the 
angular, obstinate, somehow special 
faces of her people of the mother¬ 
land. Then her own face broke into 
a radiant smile and she stepped 
quickiy ashore. 

As she did so, every church bell 
in the land began to peal. Facing 
Her Majesty stood the battalion of 
her own Grenadier Guards. On her 
right the black horses of her House¬ 
hold (Rivalry pranced and jingled. 
In front of them stood the open car¬ 
riage waiting to take her back to 
Buckingham Palace. 

“Grenadier Guards, pres-e-e-«/, 

hupr 

Rifles, with bayonets fixed, flash¬ 
ed in two clock-like motions. The 
national anthem crashed out from 
the Guards’ band. The two standard- 
bearers took a pace forward. Slowly, 
the proud colours of the Regiment 
were lowered until they lay in the 
dust before the Queen, the only 
person in the world to whom this 
honour may be paid. 

Elizabeth stood alone, listening 
to the tumultuous cheering and the 
clear bells of Westminster Abbey 
ringing out her welcome. Not for 
the first time that day, she was close 
to tears. At long last, she was home! 



Show the true scientific spirit, says this approach to religion 



By S. M. Shoemaker 

Author of "Freedom and Faith," "How To Become a Christian," etc. 


S OME YEARS AGO I found mysclf '‘How would you do that?” he 
talking with a congenital seep- asked, 
dc. He had made a fortune and lost I suggested that we kneel down 
it, made another and lost that. Now, out of reverence towards the Un- 
he told me, he couldn’t pay his rent, known, and then that he say exactly 
and was taking pills in order to what he was feeling—not pretend- 
sleep. I think he doubted if there ing he helicvcd anything he didn't 
was any way out of his predicament. lielievc but exposing himself to 
“Want to try an experiment?” whatcvcrcrcative force runs through 
I asked. existence. 

He answered, “I don’t even be- “Well,” he mused, “I certainly 
lieve in God, you know.” am in a jam. I’ll try anything once.” 

“Well,” I said, “there is some- He got down on his knees, half 
thing that seems to help people who laughing at himself, and said, “O 

do. And I believe that Something (iod, if there be a GexJ, .send me 

will help you if you will let It.” help now, lx:causc 1 need it.” 

“How can I let. It if I don’t even It was a good, honest, selfish 
believe in It?” he asked. prayer. Climbing back into his chair 

I said, “Suppose we try telling the somewhat sheepishly, he said, “I 

truth about your situation, and the don’t feel any different.” 
way you feel about it, to whatever 1 told him I didn’t especially care 
is the ultimate Truth and Reality how he felt but that I was interested 

in this universe—and honestly ask in what he was going to do. I sug- 

that Power for help and guidance, gested that he read a chapter In the 

Condensed from Christian Herald 
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Bible that night before he went to 
bed—perhaps the third chapter of 
St. John; and another when he 
woke up next day—perliaps the 12th 
chapter of St. Luke. I suggested 
that he come to church on Sunday 
and see whether he could catch any¬ 
thing from the faith of other people. 
Also that he keep praying. “Keep 
saying whatever is honest about 
yourself and your situation to what¬ 
ever is the T.Vuth behind all crea¬ 
tion. I think vou’ll feel vou arc 

^ j 

being answered.” 

He tried it—intermittently at 
first, fighting almost every step of 
the way. Hut he kept on with the 
experiment. His own need prodded 
him. The faith of other pcof)le gave 
him a helpful atmosphere. And at 
last he had to admit that something 
was helping hitn, for he began sleep¬ 
ing without barbiturates, and his 
business slowly began to come back. 

The .sceptic was baptized and 
confirmed, and later became a ves¬ 
tryman of mv church. 

How did this man “get religion”? 
Hy acting li< if he hud /a/r/i -until, 
indeed, there was an opening for 
(lod to come through. I'aith is 
primariK a kind of expectant U)\altv 
towards (iod, life and the universe, 
and only .secondariK an intellectual 
conviction. It is muth more like 
falling in love than like adopting a 
philo.sophv. 

In its earlier stages, the timling of 
faith niav be much like a scientific 
cxjicrimcnt. ^On take a hypothesis, 
vou test it, vou confirm or disprove 


it. Science and religion can be quite 
close together in the all-important 
matter of method of approach. As 
Lowell phrased it, “Science was 
faith once.” 

Some will say, “Hut isn’t it hypoc¬ 
risy to ‘act as if’ when you really 
don’t believe at all?” My answer is 
that it is not hypocrisy for a scientist 
to regard a hypothesis as true long 
enough to prove that it is or is not. 
A real experiment, entered into 
with an honest and open mind, is 
an avenue to truth. 

One day a young doctor with a 
warm heart, who was experiencing 
the tragedy of pain and illness in 
children for the first time, met a 
minister whom he knew and said, 
“I need to talk to vou. Instead of 
believing more in God. sometimes 
I feel like shaking my fist in His 

face and saving, ‘D- you for 

letting little children suffer like 
this!’” 

Instead of being shocked, the 
minister s.nd, “Probably that is the 
first real prayer you ever said.” 

1 he young dcK;tor was surprised 
that the clergyman would liken 
what sounded like pure blaspliemy 
to prayer. He was told that if he 
would pursue this further, and 
rcallv tell (iod all that he was think¬ 
ing and feeling--say to God what- 
ev'cr he had felt like .saving about 
Him-“it might be the first step in 
an experiment of faith. 

It was also suggested to the doc¬ 
tor that prayer is a tw'o-way proposi¬ 
tion. After talking to ( rod, why not 
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listen to Him a little while? He did. 
No great illumination came—only 
a strong conviction that his job was 
to alleviate as much pain and suf¬ 
fering as he could, and that some¬ 
how (ifxl was interested in that. 
This experimental approach alford- 
cd him an avenue to faidi. 

Last ye.ir some idf is of experi 
mental laith were tried out by a 
group of young married people. 
I'hey began by acknowledging the 
fact that ('hristianitv had a primary 
place in the emergence ol our west¬ 
ern w.ivs of freedom and democ- 
racy. They went on to ask, “How 
do you Imd this faith?” 1 [Hiintcd 
out that what we call faith is as evi¬ 
dent anci real a power in this uni¬ 
verse as the power of electricity or 
the atom, but that samples of faith 
do far more good than .sales, talks 
about it. So the.se couples began 
praying t(. find God’s will, not try- 
ing to get Him to change it in 
favour of their own. They put un¬ 
selfish prayer and love and faith to 
work in daily business situations. 

One of the.se young men told me; 
“For years 1 tried to find God by 
reason and Ingii;. I couUl find rea¬ 
sons for believing in (lod. but 1 
could also find reasons for not be 
lieving. rhen .someone told me t<j 
act as if (iod ivere, and see what 
would happen. 1 did- and prayer 
has become a real, life-giving force 
to me, 1 live under less pressure, 
sleep better, make sounder dcci.sions 
in business, give more time to my 
family, and am generally a m.uch 


happier, and I hope, more usefuij. 
member of .society.” 

He has joined the church, is: 
teaching a class of boys on Sunday, 
and has found a new source of inner 
pow'er. None of this has come by 
.swailowinc something he could not 
digest intellectually, but by explor¬ 
ing in a field where he did not 
know exploration was possible. 

I’he leap of faith is not the admis¬ 
sion of credulitv hut of a kind of 
courage. We really believe only 
when wc have found sulHcient evi¬ 
dence. The first steps of faith con¬ 
sist of looking for the evidence. And 
the greatest evidence of all is a first- 
h.ind experience of God. That is 
why wc must .seek to come into 
His preseiKc. 

So long as we merely talk about 
G(xl, we can indulge a great deal of 
doubt. Hut when we walk right into 
His presence, and talk to Him, 
doubt comes to seem curiously out 
of place, irrational, silly. I’ll wager 
that what you will get back from 
Him will ru^t be a blinding light or 
a gush of sentimental feeling but 
rather a scfisr of added strength, 
some insight about a problem or a 
person, a realization that you are in 
touch with more Power thati ever 
before in your life. 

In fasth, as in every other experi¬ 
ment, there is a point where the 
experiment turns into an ex[»criente. 
You want to learn to swim. You 
gel in and splash about. Somebody 
tells you what to do with yotjr arm* 
and legs. After a while you find 
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that the water, plus your own 
efforts, is holding you up and mov¬ 
ing you forward. It is the same with 
faith. Mrs. I'homas Edison told me 
that her husband worked for five 
years to create the electric-light 
bulb. He had faith that such a thing 
could be made, and had ideas about 
how it might be done. He tried one 
after another until he struck the 
right one. The world takes the in¬ 
candescent bulb for granted, but it 
was one man’s faith plus years of 
trial and error that led to the dis¬ 
covery. Should we begrudge the 


hours or months or years it may 
take us to find God 

We need not expect that all hid¬ 
den meanings will become immedi¬ 
ately clear if we make the experi¬ 
mental approach to religion. But 
we can, as I’homas Huxley enjoins 
us, exhibit the true scientific spirit 
by sitting down before the facts as 
a little child prepared to give up 
our preconceived notions. 

We need merely to start on our 
way, and remember the truth of the 
ancient Chinese proverb: the longest 
journey begins with a single step. 



The Basic Freedom 


Mario Pei in The Saturday Evening Post 

cr^MONO the more dis(]uieting signs of this .igc is the race, on the part 
of human beings born free, to become slaves. In France and Italy one- 
fourth or more of the population votes for the Communists. 

Misguided idealists raise doubts as to whether ours or the Soviets’ is the 
true concept of freedom. There is a simple way of finding out. Ask the 
people behind the Iron Curtain where freedom is. Ask the Poles who 
steal their nation’s army planes, the Czechs who forge military tanks, the 
Hungarians who break across the fields of barbed wire. Ask the North 
Korean and Chine.se prisoners who refused to go home to Communism. 
They will tell yon where freedom is. 

More than that, they will give you a definition of freedom so simple 
that it needs no scholars or philosophers to grasp it. Freedom is where 
you are at liberty to go away. 

In the nations of the West anyone who doesn't like the existing state 
of affairs is free to get out. This applies to the individual and the group. 
It goes for the worker wdio doesn’t like his job. It goes for the Communist 
sympathizer v\ho wants to gr off to the Communist paradise. 

Behind the Iron Curtain this basic freedom is wanting. If you want to 
break away from your job, your home, your nation, you have to get per- 
mi.ssion—-or else. 

The freedom to get out is a basic human right. It is what distinguishes 
a free man from a slave. 



When will we learn that to compromise with aggression is fatal — 
that to trade with the enemy is to strengthen tyranny 
and wea\en the force of freedom? 
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Peaceful Co-existence 
THE Answer? 
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By David LMwrence 


RUSTRATED .incl discouragcd by 
(x>mmunist military and diplo¬ 
matic triumphs, many })eop!i‘ of 
prominence in the West arc begin¬ 
ning to accept Red aggression as in¬ 
evitable. “There is nothing you can 
do about it/' they say, and they 
advocate “peaceful co-existence" in 
the vain hope that the ('ommunisis 
will be merciful. 

What docs “peaceful co-exist¬ 
ence’’ really mean? Basically, it 
means “live and let live,” One ar¬ 
gument advanced fc>r such a policy 
is that time may eliminate the am 
bitions of evil men and that the 
longer we appease aggressors, the 
better arc the chances of preventing 
war. 

This is really a counsel of despair, 
for it begets a tendency to gloss 
over acts of evil — a readiness to 


compromise with wrong-doers and, 
unwittingly, to encourage the ag¬ 
gressor to become bolder and bolder 
with every concession made to him. 

“Peaceful co-existence,” if ac¬ 
cepted as international policy by the 
major powers of the free world, 
could strike discoiiragement to the 
hearts of the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtaij). For it would mean a 
materialistic acceptance of the h)rccs 
of evil by condoning their con¬ 
tinued cxi.sterjcc. 

Worst ot all, to .agree to the doc- 
iritie of “peaceful co-existence ’ is to 
say that peoples living in bondage 
must remain in that condition, and 
that nothing will be done to disturb 
the status quo. Significantly, the re¬ 
cent Eisenhowcr-Churchill declara¬ 
tion, adopted after their June mect-^ 
ing in Washington, said: * 
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“As regards formerly sovereign 
states now in bondage, we will 
not be a party to any arrangement 
or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subor¬ 
dination.” 

This was an excellent example of 
the powerful use of moral force, 
and it gave us a compass to steer by. 
But hardly had the words been ut¬ 
tered when 12 million people were 
handed over to Communist oppres¬ 
sors in Indo-China. 

By dissociating itself from the 
Indo-China settlement, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Stales has ad¬ 
hered to moral principle and told 
all the world that the forcible ac¬ 
quisition by the (communists of a 
huge territory, with millions of in¬ 
nocent people, is an act of aggres¬ 
sion. 

For there is no question about the 
facts. Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary 
of State, told a Ongressional com¬ 
mittee last June that, while there 
was originally a nationalistic move¬ 
ment in Indo-China, it was soon 
taken over by Communist leaders 
trained in Moscow. He recorded the 
fact that the Soviets and Red Chin¬ 
ese had supplied the weapons and 
ammunition which converted this 
nationalistic movement into a Com¬ 
munist-led military operation. We 
now face, he says, ‘‘Communist co¬ 
lonialism” in South-East Asia. 

It is to be a vastly different “co¬ 
lonialism” from that of the French, 
v'hich was progressively moving to¬ 
wards independence for the three 


States of Indo-China. The peoples 
of Indo-China are now to receive 
the same sort of “independence” 
which has been meted out to the 
peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Lat¬ 
via, Estonia and Lithuania. Accept¬ 
ance of “co-existcncc,” therefore, in 
these new areas means new prisons 
of lost liber tv. 

j 

The real flaw in a “peaceful co¬ 
existence” policy is that it is a “do- 
nothing” policy on our side. It waits 
upon the initiative of the enemy. It 
continually offers concessions, with 
no sign of reciprocity. 

The biggest concession to the 
Communists in recent months has 
been the gradual re-opening of 
trade between Iron Curtain coun¬ 
tries and the free world. Our side is 
evidently to get nothing in return 
—no commitment from the Com¬ 
munists to maintain peace, and no 
halting of aggression. It is argued 
in extenuation that the Western 
Allies will limit this trade only to 
“non-strategic materials.” Yet the 
commercial pressure is such that 
little by little the so-called “strate¬ 
gic” list will be stripped of this or 
that item, and in the end the Krem¬ 
lin will get the heavy machinery 
needed for war factories. 

Exponents of this doctrine ration¬ 
alize that unless trade is re-oj>ened 
the peoples of the Iron C^lurtain 
countries will be antagonized, that 
tensions will be increased, and that 
an “economic blockade” could mean 
war. This argument really produces 
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just the opposite possibility. For if 
we do withhold all commodities 
from countries behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, it will give us a dramatic op¬ 
portunity to tell their peoples the 
reasons for our action. We must 
persuade the peoples in those coun¬ 
tries that their onlv salvation lies in 

j 

the removal of their ppres.sivc gov¬ 
ernments. 

Indeed, the kev to the whole 
problem of preventing a third world 
war i.s to be found in “reaching" 
the jieoples of Soviet Russia and of 
the satellite states. This calls prim¬ 
arily for the intelligent and skilful 
use of moral force. 

Moral force uses reason instead 
of physical coercion. Moral force 
means that, instead of trying to con¬ 
vert nine bad men in the Kremlin, 
you try to convert 200 million good 
people who can instal a peace-loving 
government which the world can 
trust. When we talk of “reaching” 
the people of Soviet Russia, we arc 
really talking of something even 
more specific—how we shall influ¬ 
ence the Red Armv itself. For it is 
composed of patriotic individuals 
who arc as much interested in free¬ 
dom as the people in Russia cHitside 
the armv. We should remember that 
it didn’t take the rigidly disciplined 
army of the (.^zar long to decide 
which side it preferred when the 
Kerensky Revolution against the 
despotism of the Czar’s government 
began in 1917, 

Moral force doesn’t exclude the 
use of military force. On the con- 



In Auuust The Reader’s Digest . 
publisheci an article entitled “The 
Road Ahead in the Light of the 
H-Boml>,’’ by a prominent Ameri¬ 
can journalist, William Hard. This 
road, Mr. H.ird urgeti, must lead to 
ultimate [K-ace- but can do so only 
if the Western jMiwcrs embrace a 
liolicy more positive than threat of 
reprisal against Russian attack. He 
proposed internaiional co-operation 
iti the ilevel«»pment of atomic energy 
for jK-acetime puri^xses and in¬ 
creased though limited trade . be¬ 
tween W'est anti La.sl, 

In the accompanying article David' 
Lawrence, editor tjf the inHuential 
weekly V.S. News and World Re~ 
/wr, presen's another [soinl of view. 

He contends that “peaceful eo-cx- 
istence" with (’t)mnumist countries 
must inevil.ihly leatl to appease¬ 
ment; lie t)[>pf».ses iliplomaric recog- 
iinion of these aggressor nations, 
and prtt^xtses a han on trade with 
rliem, as v/ell a*- moral encourage¬ 
ment of the reoellioiis elements 
vvilliii) their borders 

Hotli tlie'^f witlely-lieli! points of 
view deserve ilioughtiul ''onsidera- 
lion. 

trary, it derives nuicb of it.s strength 
from the courage of men who are 
ready to use military force to ensure 
their own survival. Hut if moral 
force is intelligentlv and effectively 
applied, it can make unnecessary 
the actual use of military force, 

'I’hc most im[)Ofrant .step in ap¬ 
plying moral force to the world 
situation of ttxlay may v,^ell be the 
sort of “quarantine” against the 
sources of evil that President R<x)s^- 
velt vainly called for in 1937. The 
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League of Nations itself had al¬ 
ready, in 1935, called for “economic 
sanctions” against Mussolini’s ag¬ 
gression in Ethiopia. But the free 
governments in Europe timidly pro¬ 
crastinated. None of them would 
agree to ban oil shipments unless all 
the others did. And most of them 
would not agree. They, too, believed 
in “live and let live.” They, too, be¬ 
lieved in “co-existence.’’ 

Almost until the month that war 
broke out in September 1939 the 
Western Allies shipped raw mater¬ 
ials sorely needed by Hitler to build 
his armament machine, and the 
same ingredients came back just a 
year later in the form of Nazi btjmbs 
and bullets to kill innocent people 
in Great Britain. The United States 
also failed to impose an embargo on 
militaristic Japan until it was too 
late. Thus was the “quarantine” 
idea ignored as the second world 
war develojx'd, and there ensued a 
terrible loss of lives for which the 
men who collected those profits in 
trade must bear the guilt of a 
centurv. 

Have we of the free world vet 

j 

learned our lesson? Or do w'e go on 
accepting the idea that “nations 
mu.st live and hence must trade”? 
And do we go on dcliberatclv 
.strengthening our enemies? Some 
among us may be hurt- that’s the 
usual cry, but we can readily sub¬ 
sidize the producers whose busi- 
nes.ses arc injured by the embargo. 
• This ijj an infinitesimal part of the 
expense required to keep our enemy 


from building the guns he intends 
to use against us. 

Sooner or later w'e must make up 
our minds whether we are always 
to be passively acquiescent in the 
“cold war,” while the aggressor fo¬ 
ments trouble everywhere beyond 
his own borders, rarely using his 
own troops. In a “hot war,” we 
wouldn’t think of trading with the 
cnemv. We would promptly shut 
off all communication with him. 
We would prevent the flow of the 
enemy’s gold to agents all -over the 
free world who carry on attempts 
to sabotage our institutions. Why, 
then, shouldn’t we apply the 
“quarantine” in a “cold war” too? 

It is axiomatic that other peoples 
have the right to choose any form 
of government they wish, liut 
when any government becomes an 
external menace, this no longer re¬ 
mains an internal question confined 
to one country. That principle has 
long been the thesis of exponents 
of world peace among the .spokes¬ 
men of all religious faiths. It is but 
another way of saying that a threat 
to the peace of the world becomes 
a matter of general concern, no 
matter what its source. That con¬ 
cept was embedded in Article n of 
the C'ovenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions and was reiterated in the 
Ghartcr of the United Nations. 

It is often said that we should not 
engage in a war jiist to liberate en¬ 
slaved peoples. This is a correct 
statement of present policy. But it 
is even more important not to take 
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any steps which discourage those 
v/ho would strive to liberate them- 
selves. This means that we should 
not do anvthiuii to condone an c\ii, 
such as taking to our bosoms the 
tyrannical rulers who are oppressing 
the peoples behind the Iron (lurtain. 

We must not by our acts i nhancc 
the prestige oi the .‘'oviet (lovern 
ment and its individual rulers. 
While international conlerences are 
important, and we must lie readv to 
attend them, we should not grasp 
the hands that are dripping with 
the blo(jd of the victims of their ag¬ 
gression. 

Since we are iK)t to atcepi as 
[KTmanenl the status of hundreds of 
millions of people enslaved behind 
the Iron (!^urlain, what shall we do 
to help them to regain their free¬ 
dom? We must, for otic thing, not 
miss anv cluuicc to sav that we do 
not accept aggressor government.s 
as legitimate governmtaits. 

On this verv fxiint an opportunilv 
to use moral toree to the utmost is 
av.iilable in the iontrova rsv tiiat has 
arisen over the admissiou of Red 
(dun.i's (ioverriment tt> the Se( in 
itv (xjuneil oi tlu United Natmns. 
d'his is an issue ot trausf endent im 
porl.inte. hOr it niora! iorte as a 
mean'" of securing K.^pect tor tlie 
rights of all is hrusheil aside arul a 
great [iriiKi|ile is abandoned bv the 
United Nations, then th.at org.mi/a- 
tie.n itself will betome a futile in- 
irument incapable of making peace 
or keeping the peace. 

A large number of important gov¬ 


ernments regard the admission oE 
Red China to the United Nations 
as simplv a legalistic problem, widi- 
out regard to the moral principles 
involved. 'Hiis is an example of how 
moraliiv is overridden bv political 
expcdieii" For the U.N. Charter 
denounces aggression and stipulates 
th.'it. to be tpialilied as members, 
the governtnents must be “peace- 
loving.’ 

Stricllv speaking, there should be 
no dealings with the evil govern¬ 
ments in Moscow and Peking, 
riiev should [>e c(tnsidered outside 
the jxde. and the “quarantine” 
should be applied against both. 

I lowever, no such quarantine can 
be clleclive until all free nations arc 
upon it. Me.mwhilc, the de¬ 
bate it sell on til's issue can be a con- 
striiLiive use of nuTal force. That is 
whv it is vital now to try to con- 
\ince the peoples of all free coun- 
li ies dial the salvation of the world 
lies in the tju.ir.inline ot despotic 
governments. 

I o dus cud .1 uiiie member com¬ 
mittee of the U.S. 1 lf>usc of Kepre- 
.seui.it !.'vs omprising democrats 
and Kepiiblu.aus -tecently declared 
in unanimous ie[xjrf th.at “it is 
im})ossiblc for ;i < ivdi/alioii based 
on a h! Ik ! m Cod to loexi.st with 
an aggiessive crinunal conspiracy 
<ledii..ite<i tf; the tk-struclicai of civil¬ 
isation. " 

d his committee has recommend¬ 
ed that President Kiserihowcr ..on- 
vene an international confcrciice “tc» 
seek agreement whereby the non- 
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Communist nations acting in con¬ 
cert will withdraw diplomatic recog¬ 
nition from all Moscow-controlled 
governments.” It further recom¬ 
mends that a programme be devel¬ 
oped for the “termination of all 
trade with the Communist govern¬ 
ments.” 

By shutting oflF all trade with the 
governments now usurping power 
in Moscow and Peking, wc would 
be notifying the peoples of those 
countries that the world of morality 
does not accept gangster regimes. 

If all the world joined in con¬ 
demning the sinister groups which 
today have control of Soviet Russia 
and Red Chirn, the leaven would 
gradually work. The people in those 
lands would themselves begin to 
feel the great strength they truly 
possess. 

For nine men in the Kremlin can¬ 
not wield governmental power one 
minute longer than 200 million peo¬ 
ple let them do so. People in Soviet 
Russia and (^hina are just like those 
of us ill the free world—they crave 
liberty, thev crave a better standard 
of living, they abhor tyranny. 

The prtiposal lor a world-wide 
“quarantine” of the C'ommnnist re¬ 
gimes in Moscow and Peking would 


dramatize the opposition of the 
whole world to aggressor govern¬ 
ments. 

Through every forum available 
and through every possible means 
of communication, the peoples be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain should be 
informed that the free world is ready 
to give them moral support and 
even economic help when they join 
us. For instead of the vast sums we 
now spend on armaments, we could 
then afford to spend the relatively 
small sum needed to impraave the 
standard of living of the people be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain, and wc 
would still have more than enough 
left to keep up to date a gtxid “fire 
department,” if the fires of war 
should ever break out again. 

We must, therefore, reject “peace¬ 
ful co-cxistence” as a passive, a 
negative policy. 'I'o accept it is to 
concede defeat for moral force. 

Wc must espouse instead an af¬ 
firmative policy —peaceful conver¬ 
sion. This is “moral suasion,” as 
President Wilson once defined the 
ideal of international conduct. It 
can be a dynamic policy. It re¬ 
quires constant re-assertion of moral 
force. It could prevent a third 
world war. 


y vvy yvvyyyy 
Contents Noted 

a. oi.t) wonvm at the Ulster frontier was asked if she had anything to 
declare. No, nothing at all. But what was in the bottle? Oh, only holy 
water, holy WMter from Lourdes. The customs officer pulled the cork. 
“\yhiskey it is,” said he. 

“Glory be to God !” cried the offender. “A miracle!” 
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T he amazing Austrians defy the Reds—and get away with it § 


VieMMA.- 

CITY OF COURAGE 


By Frederic Sondern, fr. 

¥ ALL the Kremlin’s 
schemes for the grad¬ 
ual conquest of Euro|)c, 

“Operation Austria” has 
been the most dismal failure. 

Allied agreements after the 
war split Austria and its 
seven million people into 
four zones of occupation—Russian, sioner, wangled important conccs- 
Amcrican, British, French—with sions into the C^ontrol Agreement 

approximately one third of the of so that it [x-rmitlcd a uni- 
nation’s total area going to Russia, fied government lor the whole 

Vienna itself, Austria's heart and country. Clark accomplished the 

brain, was divided among the four incredible teat of persuading Russia 

occupying powers. to give up its right to veto on the 

But the shrewd Austrians, with Allied Ca)ntrol Council. So con- 

the powerful help of General Mark fidenr were the Soviet planners of 

Clark, the first U.S. High Comrnis- the eventual (iommnnization of the 
-...-demoralized, ei.'.)nomicallv hofx.*lcss 

FREDtiiir, So.N’umN. Jr. , workfd ill Vienna hftlf COUiltiy that thcv wcrc nOt 
as European correspondent *of the Mctlliire Worrying ab(JUt the formaiitv of 
Newspaper .Syndicate of New York from 1932 veto rigllt.s 
until a few months after tbe.>f«r. A/«rrm 1938 

He wnnesscil the fall of the city to Hiller s 1 i 1 r 1 1 

for,n ,nd after the renimerf lo observe foRcd to gO thc 

another dark period of thc Austrian capital's WJy of Eastern (jCrniany, ln,Stead, 
history. the bcautiful old city, although deep 
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in the Russian Zone and under the 
guns of three Red Array divisions, 
today leads one of the soundest de¬ 
mocracies on the Continent. Solidly 
united, its citizens regard as traitors 
the meagre five per cent of the popu¬ 
lation which the U.S.S.R. has lured 
or coerced to its banner. T he Vien¬ 
nese regularly thumb their noses at 
Moscow, and are the inspiration of 
all the unwilling Soviet satellite 
people in central Europe. 

Recently Vienna gave a spectacu¬ 
lar demonstration of the defiance 
that Startles the Kremlin’s satraps. 
Soviet High Oimmissioner Ivan 
Ilyichev peremptorily sent for Aus¬ 
trian Chancellor Julius Raab; after 
suitable delay the courtly t'hancellor 
arrived at hcatk|uai tors. Angrily the 
bull-necked, stony-laced Commis¬ 
sioner tleclared that the Austrian 
Cjovernraent was sabotaging the 
Soviet programme, ;ncling Ameri 
can efforts to undermine Soviet 
prestige, anil fostering military jire- 
paredness .igainst the U.S.S.R. Un¬ 
less this .iclivitv cea.sed at ouie, he 
snarled, the Soviet occupation forces 
Would take stern retalicilory action. 

C-hancellor Raab, iiujicrtuiliable 
as alwavs, .shruootd his broad 
shoulders. Me would, he .said, take 
the matter before Parliament. 'Two 
days later in a forcelnl .speech he 
announced that his governtnem had 
no intention of iharigiiig it.s poliiv. 
As glow'cring So\iet observers 
watched from the gallerv, some 160 
Austrian deputies roared their ap¬ 
proval. Later, w'hen one of the four 


Communist members of Parliament 
rose to speak, the other legislators 
walked out in a body, leaving him 
to fulminate to empty benches. All 
Austria laughed, Vienna, wdth sheer 
presumption, had won again. 

Austrians were traditionally* fun- 
loving, easy-going people; today 
they arc still fun-loving, but no 
longer are they easy-going. In the 
autumn of 1947 Viennese dem¬ 
onstrated forcefully to the Kremlin 
that their character had changed. A 
famine w'as imminent, • jobs and 
money were scarce, the people were 
desperate and the Communist 
Party s agitprops .saw their oppor¬ 
tunity for a series of riots that would 
unseat the government and give the 
Red Army an c.Kcuse to intervene, 
rhe “riots” lasted only a few hours 
—Vienna crowds drove the “rioters” 
off the streets. The attempt failed. 

Moscow learned more about the 
Viennese when, in 0)49, ilcspite 
months of Red effort, onlv five 
per cent of the population voted for 
the Communist Party’s candidates. 

(Jraduallv, .strong, patriotically 
dedicated men have come to the 
political front in Au.stria. Socialist 
Mini.ster of the Interior O.skar Hel- 
mer has cleared mosi of the Reils 
out ol. the Au.stnan western /ones’ 
police forces, and he has even got 
rid of a siibstaniial numbi r m the 
Russi.in Zoiii- LeopoUl Fii’l of the 
conservative Peo[)le’s Party, then 
Chancellor and now Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, realized that if Austria was go 
ing to be inde[)e:ident it must be 
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politically united. Any serious divi- 
sion between the parties couKl mean 
the death of the country. Accord- 
ingly, the 74 Conservatives and the 
73 Socialists joined ranks in Parlia¬ 
ment to form a solid, immovable 
block of resistance. 

Using Marshall Plan funds wisely, 
this coalition began r'[)idly to re 
build the country’s economy. Food, 
wages and jobs were on the increase 
and Ckmimunism was fast losing 
any appeal. The Kremlin decided 
to take direct action. In September 
1950, Soviet troops were concen¬ 
trated round Vienna, the main 
target. 

On Moscow’s signal the (Jom- 
munist labour leaders ordered a 
general strike, the prelude to seem- 
ingly spontaneous demonstrations 
that wtjuld this time give the 
U.S.S.R. the excuse they needed to 
“liberate the country from its capit 
alist oppressors.’’ Bur the Viennese 
had other ideas. 

Across the Floritzdorfer liridgc, 
which spans the Danube between 
Vienna and a populous suburb, a 
large number of workers go every 
day to their factories and (>lFices by 
tram. i)icvclc and on fool. At dawn 
on .September 26 there were barri¬ 
cades Cl the bridge manned hv 
(’omrmmists with red arm bands. 
Behind them were lorfics and arm 
oured cars filled with heavily armed 
Rus.sian soldiers. The. people who 
wi.rc on their v/av to work were 
stopped. As the crowd piled up, a 
loudspeaker blared Ccjmmunist 


slogans, announced that the strike 
was a success and that the “libera¬ 
tion of Austria” was at hand. 

d’he crowd, several thousand 
strong, was absolutely quiet. Then 
suddenly it started to move in a 
slow', silciu wave. The grim, flinty 
faces of the men and women in the 
hunt ranks warned the Reds on the 
barricades of their purpose. 

Soviet ofllceis barked orders and 
their men unslung tommy guns. 
'Vhe w'ave never liesitated. More 
orders from nervous olTiccrs, the 
Russian vehicles started their engines 
and moved ofl. 'I’hc crowd calmly 
removed the barricades, neatly 
stacked them and went across the 
bridge to work. 

rb.it was Vienna’s answer to 
M 0.SC0W, d'he rest of Austria fol¬ 
lowed suit with similar demonstra¬ 
tions evcrywlierc. 

“We evidently puz/lc the Rus¬ 
sians,” Minister of the Interior Mel- 
miT said to me with a laugh. “'J'hcy 
c.m’i understand why W'c’re not 
alraid of them. And that rattles 
them.” The arniafile and forthright 
I h lmer, wlio is rcspcnisiblc for the 
countr\ s internal security, has him- 
sell rattled a series of Soviet High 
('.ommis.sioners. 

At the tune of the “strike” 
he walked through a liristling cor¬ 
don of Russian ircjops to the city 
liall (>1 Wiener Ncustadt, an indus¬ 
trial Red citadel near Vienna which 
had been seized by local Party s'.al- 
warts. With only a handful of 
lightly armed policemen at his back, 
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his nerve and booming voice cleared 
the building in 15 minutes. 

Fanatically loyal to their chief, 
Helmer’s policemen, at the risk of 
being sent to Siberia, obey only 
orders issued from Vienna. Recently 
in a small town deep in the Soviet 
Zone a Soviet military patrol ob¬ 
jected to one of the anti-Communist 
posters that placarded the country 
after the Berlin Conference. The 
poster showed Molotov, with his 
foot on a map of Austria, saying 
nyet to Austrian independence. 

“Take that thing down ’ ” barked 
the Red squad leader to an oflheer 
of the Austrian National Police. 

The middle-aged policeman said 
quietly, “I can’t do that—I have 
orders from Vienna to leave it up.” 

The Russians arrested him. In an 
hour, from the farms around the 
town, peasants carrying pitchforks 
converged, and the square in front 
of the town gaol was packed with 
the silent sort of crowd that makes 
the Russians nervous. 7 'he police¬ 
man was released. In the next few 
days similar scenes took place in 
towns and villages all over the 
Soviet Zone. The Red Army and 
the Austrian Communist Party lost 
the War of the Posters. 

Vienna to the Russians h a dis¬ 
concerting window on the W’estern 
World. The centre of the city, 
heavily damaged during the war, 
has been tastefully rebuilt. The ex¬ 
cellent restaurants, the wine gardens 
and codec houses which the Vien¬ 
nese love, are packed. The opera 


and the theatre are the finest in 
Europe. In the famous shopping 
streets shops display some of the 
most attractive fashions, jewellery 
and food in the world. 

One afternoon, with a Russian- 
speaking Austrian, I trailed a Red 
colonel and two of his subordinates 
on their excursion through this city 
of capitalist temptations. With long¬ 
ing in their eyes they inspected the 
menus in restaurant windows. (So¬ 
viet personnel are forbidden to ap¬ 
pear in public establishments.) They 
stared at the many smartly dressed, 
attractive women on the pavements. 

The colonel stopped at a bookstall 
which specializes in foreign news¬ 
papers and magazines. One of his 
men glanced over his shoulder, 
plucked nervously at the colonel’s 
sleeve and muttered to him; there 
was another group of Russian offi¬ 
cers across the street. The three 
walked quickly away. “The mighty 
conquerors,” laughed my Austrian 
companion. “See them flee like 
naughty schoolboys! ” 

Austrian contempt for the Rus¬ 
sians goes deep. Soviet military 
headquarters for all Austria, located 
in Baden, 18 miles from Vienna, is 
generally referred to as “the pig¬ 
pen.” For many years before the 
war Baden’s beautiful parks, tree- 
bordered swimming pools and walks 
made it one of Vienna’s favourite 
week-end excursion spots. The 
wealthy had villas there. 

Now Baden’s parks, where Soviet 
officers walk solemnly on Sunday 
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afternoons with their wives and 
children, are neglected; weeds have 
taken over and the pools are dis¬ 
integrating. Even after nine years, 
the Commanding (jcneral’s villa 
has not had all its bomb-shattered 
window panes replaced; some arc 
l)oardcd up, some covered with tar 
paper. “At first we thought the 
Soviets didn’t care because they 
wouldn’t be here long,” said the 
young Austrian who drove me out 
to see the villa. “Now we have dis¬ 
covered that they simply don’t 
know any better. I’hey think this is 
paradise just as it is.” 

The Austrians take every oppor¬ 
tunity to show their feelings. The 
corner on which the Soviet Kom- 
mandatura stands is one of the bus¬ 
iest traffic intersections in Vienna. 
One day a Red Army jeep stalled 
in the middle of the crossing. Red 
soldiers arc sensitive about break¬ 
downs in their mechanical ec|uip- 
ment and are severely punished for 
them. In no time the Viennese took 
action. Every lorry, taxi and private 
car deliberately went into a snarl of 
confusion. An amused crowd quickly 
fined the pavements. As .soldiers and 
officers poured out of the Korn- 
mandatura to disentangle the mess, 
the shouts of advice and encourage¬ 
ment from the onl(K)kers grew 
louder. On the crossing stood two 
Vienna policemen; they were still 


a; 

laughing when I passed them soon 
after the sweating Russians had 
finally dragged off their jeep. 

The Ru.ssian ruling that cinema 
owners in the Soviet Zone must 
show a certain number of Red films 
has had a disastrous effect on box- 
office receipt.'.. 'Thtese who go shout 
comments, mostly unprintable. 

One oi the first tasks on which 
the Viennese concentraied when 
tliey began rebuilding the centre of 
the cit\ was the restoration of the 
ancient cathedral of St, Stephen— 
the famous Stephans Dorn. Univer¬ 
sity students sifted through the piles 
of shattered masonry to retrieve 

V 

j)iecc.s of statuary and ornamental 
stone wr)rk. Some of Vienna’.s finest 
cabinet-Jiiakers worked without pay 
to reconstruct the choir stalls. De¬ 
spite [)overty and i,tarv.ktion, contri¬ 
butions poured in from all over 
Austria to have St. Stephen’s huge 
main bell the renowned Pum- 
merin —reca.st. 

The Stephans Dom, now entirely 
restored, is again a sv.mbo! to Vienna 
and all Austria. 1 lere, 271 years ago, 
C'ount Riicligcr vun Slarhemberg 
directed the stubborn defence of 
Vienna ag.iinst the army of the 
Turks, who had vowed to conquer 
all of Europe, 'rhe Turks did not 
pass, and the continent was saved. 
Vienna, with new strength, is pre¬ 
serving that tradition. 
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HERE ARE in nature neither rewards nor punishments—there arc conse¬ 
quences. —R. G. IngersoU 











Not Happen 


By j^Qward Whitman 


Last year in Britain ^2,y^6 divorce decrees were made absolute — 
an average of nearly 90 divorces every day of the year. What lies 
behind the tragedy of divorce? What can be done to repair unhappy 

marriages? 


Most married people will admit 
H that at some time during 
, IJI marital life they’ve been ready 
to walk out on their partner—and 
feel justified!” Thus speaks an ex¬ 
perienced marriage counsellor. 

It is not only normal, but prob¬ 
ably healthy, for couples to feel like 
giving up sometimes. In the fusion 
of two personalities there are bound 
to be sparks and some heat. But, just 
as in the fusion of metals, these are 
outward signs of greater strength in 
the making. If more people realized 
this, the calamity of divorce might 
be reduced. Happiness results from 
overcoming marital crises rather 
than running away from them. 

Yet every year thousands of 
couples parade to the divorce courts 
—couples who once stood at the 
altar and pledged their love for ever. 
What happens to sully the dream 
Divorce figures tell the story of 


the danger years. More than half of 
all divorces occur within the first 
seven years of marriage. This 
doesn’t mean that if seven years arc 
weathered all will be sunshine from 
then on. It does mean that if the 
hurdles of the first .seven years arc 
surmounted, a habit of overcoming 
crises, rather than being overcome 
by them, will have been established. 

Most couples face four difficult 
adjustments in marriage: 

1. Falling out of love. This' means 
falling out of romantic love and into 
real love. It means abandoning the 
idealized picture of the girl for ever 
dressed for a ball and the boy a 
paragon of courtesy and wit, willing 
to empty his pocket for orchids. 
Annoying habits (both bride and 
groom arc bound to have some) 
must be frankly looked over—and 
then overlooked, 

2. Income management. It is not 


Condensed from Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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only a question of who holds the 
money, but what should be done 
with it. How much should be 
saved? Is a holiday trip more im¬ 
portant than painting the house? 
Characteristically men spend money 
on women as a sign of affection. 
Denial of money is often equated in 
a wife’s mind with denial of love. 
The going will be difficult, inevit¬ 
ably, for nine couples out of ten, 
until man and wife get together on 
just what they value in life. 'I'hc 
free, unilateral choice of the individ¬ 
ual is no more. Unless money prob¬ 
lems are partnership problems, the 
marriage is bound to suffer. Two 
people can put up with a good deal 
of privation together^ but when one 
thinks the other is doing the depriv¬ 
ing there is not much ground left 
for love. 

3. Children. It is easy for a child 
to become the storm centre for 
everything mother and father dis¬ 
agree on. riie problem is more than 
simply who gets uj) for the four 
a.m. feeding; it is the drawing to 
gethcr of two personalities, so that 
the family emerges as a unit, not 
..s two rival camps. Parents often 
blame their marriage failure on 
children, not realizing that children 
are but ‘he focus of iheir j)roblcms. 
A harmonir)us mother and father 
rarelv have a discordant child. 

j 

4. Sex appeal. Many marriages 
founder because man or wife, for 
morly able to revel in attracting 
others and being attracted, finds 
that the sparks just don’t stop flying 
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after the marriage vows. Adjust¬ 
ment to monogamy means growing 
out of emotional adolescence. Psy- 
chiatrically, it means overcoming 
the need to prove sexual prowess 
(for the man) or attractiveness (for 
the woman). 

The causes of divorce arc largely 
related to failure in such basic ad¬ 
justments. The reasons given in 
divorce courts arc rarely the real 
reason for marriage failure. People 
simply pick the easiest legal ground. 
The real reasons never come out. 

Lawyers are inclined to believe 
that .sex plays the major r6le. 
'Pypical comments by lawyers arc; 
“Yim’ll find a sex problem in 80 per 
cent of the cases”; “A man and 
woman who are well mated do not 
end up in the divorce court.” In 
England a Royal Ckjmmission on 
Marriage and Divorce, set up to 
study the increa.se in marital failures 
since the second world war, reported 
that the organized bar con.sidered 
"sexual failure the primary and 
ha.sic cau.se.” 

Hut psychiatrists generally feel 
that if a couple’s personality adjust¬ 
ment is gfjod the V will do their t)e.st 
to adjust sexually. If their personal¬ 
ity adju-siment is not good they 
tend to exagger.'ite their sex prob¬ 
lems. 

Very real in many cases is the loss 
of a .sen.se of romance in the mar¬ 
riage. The woman who .says, "My 
husband has stopped loving me,” 
voices what thousands of .wives 
have felt. A need for affection and 
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love—emotional rather than physi¬ 
cal qualities—is found behind most 
cases catalogued on the surface as 
sex problems. 

The “other woman” is often 
looked upon as a major threat to 
marriage. She is pictured as a cur¬ 
vaceous siren ever on the prowl to 
steal some happily married man 
from his wife. But case studies 
show that the happily married man 
is no more likely to fall for some 
femme fatale than the honest man is 
likely to join a gang of bank robbers. 

The character weakness which 
sends men out searching for extra¬ 
marital conquests is called “Don 
Juanism” by psychiatrists. They see 
it as a mask for feelings of sexual 
inferiority, as a man’s effort to 
reassure himself that he is attractive 
to the opposite sex. I’he philander¬ 
ing husband is thus essentially a 
man unhappy with himself and 
hence unable to be happy in mar- 
• riage. The other woman is merely 

an accessary after the fact—the fact 
/ 

of moral and emotional maladjust¬ 
ment. She is a symptom, rather than 
a cause, of the discord which has set 
in. The marriage is already on the 
rocks when the other woman enters 
the picture. 

In-laws, most experts agree, con¬ 
tribute quite as much to marriage 
wreckage as they are generally be¬ 
lieved to—but nor in the presumed 
way. The commr)n picture is that of 
a mother-in-law interfering in her 
% son’s or daughter’s marriage, pro¬ 
voking rivalries, arguments and 


perhaps finally a break-up. But the 
truth is that the in-laws do not so 
much butt in as they are dragged in. 

A boy may remain too tied to his 
mother, or a girl may over-idolizc 
her father—and so neither is a 
mature candidate for marriage. 
Typical are these cases: Mrs. P. 
was on the brink of divorce when 
she went to a family agency for help. 
The record shows that she “sub¬ 
jected her husband to frequent com¬ 
parison with her father, and he fell 
short of the father’s wonderful 
characteristics.” Similarly, Mrs. N. 
went to a marriage counsellor for 
help because her husband, a young¬ 
est son, had continued after mar¬ 
riage to take his troubles and con¬ 
fidences to his mother, who pam¬ 
pered, him. The [)roblcm here was 
not so much with the mother-in-law 
as it was to help Mr. N. to complete 
the long-overdue process of wcan- 
ing. 

Excessive drinking figures in a 
high proportion of divorce.s—some 
experts estimate up to <^0 per cent. 
“Everything was all right until my 
hu.sband started drinking” is a 
familiar complaint. Hut marriage 
counsellors usually find that every¬ 
thing wasn’t all right—that’s why 
one or the other partner started to 
drink. 

In a great majority of cases di¬ 
vorce does', not relieve misery. For 
misery is less in the marriage than 
in the individuals concerned. They 
cannot divorce their personalities. 
They take the misery with them 
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into the next marriage, and the next. 

There are, of course, successful 
re-marriages. But statistical surveys 
reveal that they arc the exception. 
A study of divorce records shows 
that re-marriages are not as endur¬ 
ing as first marriages, and the prob¬ 
ability of divorce rises with each 
successive marriage. 

The chronic nature of divorce 
spills over even to the next genera¬ 
tion. Parents who rush into divorce 
in the illusion that they arc “mak¬ 
ing things better for the children’* 
seldom realize the pattern they are 
establishing. Records show that chil¬ 
dren of divorced parents are far 
more likelv to turn to divorce when 
their own marriages hit rough spots 
than arc children whose parents 
stuck together through thick and 
thin. They have a pattern fi>r failure 
in marriage but ncjne for success. 

Divorce.s explained away as 
“best for the children” are often 
anything but that. It is best for chil¬ 
dren to have two parents to love and 
be loved bv. In divorce they cannot 
escape the feeling that at least one 
has abandoned them—or wor.se, 
that one has deprived them of the 
other. Which parent will a child 
side with.? W'hich will he feel guilty 
about.? Tlnnisands of children are 
involved in divorce each year, 'I'hc 
chances of their being crippled emo¬ 
tionally by divorce are far greater 
than the chances of phy.sical injury 
from disease 

One reason divorce has got out of 
bounds is that we accept it today 


with fewer qualms than we once 
viewed a broken engagement. 
Judges who see the flotsam of 
wrecked marriages recognize that 
law's cannot curb the evil so long as 
.social attitudes encourage it. “Some 
people don’t think much more of 
divorce than of trading in an old 
car,” one judge remarked. Margaret 
Mead, renowned American an¬ 
thropologist, has said, “The most 
.serious thing that is happening in 
the United States is that people 
enter marriage with the idea that it 
is terminable.” 

If divorce is to be Ics.sened, judges, 
psychiatrists, family coun.scllors and 
mini.siers agree, we must recognize 
that divorce is failure—and treat it 
as such. It is family bankruptcy. 

Most authorities assert that the 
best way to prevent divorce is to 
strengthen marriages, to build them 
on more solid foundations. When I 
asked one leading marriage coun¬ 
sellor, “Do vou think divorce is too 
easy.?” he replied, “1 think marriage 
is tcxicnsy.” He was referring to the 
fact that pecjple prepare lc.ss for 
marriage than they do for the uni- 
ver.sitv, for .1 job or for buying a 
hou.se. 

A leading family agency com¬ 
plains, “Almost anyone can get 
married. No one has to pass an ap¬ 
titude test, or a loyalty quiz, or es¬ 
tablish a credit rating. So young 
people—an«l older people, too—fre- 
cpicntly start a home and family 
with a preparation so limited that 
they couldn’t last a week in a 
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business office if they had an equal 
amount of vocational training.” 

One survey of marriage failures 
pointed to “the general immaturity 
of people entering marriage.” It 
may show up as the expectation that 
marriage will usher in a life of utter 
and unbroken pleasure. Or worse, 
it may show up as a flight into mar¬ 
riage to escape from family ties and 
obligations, much as a petulant 
child decides to solve his problems 
by running away from home. 

A generation or two ago a couple 
“plighted their troth” six months 
or a year before marching to the 
altar. Now engagements arc often 
by-passed. But divorce studies show 
that the shorter the time a couple 
know each other, and the shorter 
the engagement, the greater the 
likelihood of divorce. 

The best w.ay to forestall the 
headlong marriage, specialists agree, 
is by healthy, helpful preparation. 
“A desirable requirement should be 
at least one consultation with a mar¬ 
riage counsellor,” says Dr. Abra¬ 
ham Stone, of New York, one of 
America’s leading authorities on 
marriage. “DtKtors should be taught 
how to give such counsel, it must 
be designed to teach young people 
about marriage not in terms of the 
romantic values of a moonlight 
canoe trip but on the basis of the 
realities of famiK living.” 

Marriage guidance councils arc 
widespread. Many churches give 
'pre-marilal advice. More diKtors arc 
becoming qualified marriage coun¬ 


sellors. This is good insurance, but 
there must also be a basic change in 
the attitude towards marriage. 

What marriage is and ought to 
be must be brought back into focus. 
Marriage doesn’t have to be perfect. 
It isn’t going to turn life into a 
sparkling fairyland. True marriage 
is a journey rather than a destina¬ 
tion. It is a progress into maturity. 
Couples learn that joy is worth 
working for and waiting for, that 
sharing is better than getting. And 
they arc happier for it. 

A second major change of focus 
must come in the view of marriage 
as a union, not just a partnership. 
The Bible provides the original de¬ 
finition ; “. . . and they shall be one 
flesh.” But today marriage is too 
often viewed as a teaming up of two 
individuals for mutual advantage. 
Both want to go on, as they usually 
put it, “leading a life of my own.” 

Although freedom compacts of 
this scjrt have been regarded as 
chic, modern and emancipating, the 
vogue of independence in marriage 
has now boomeranged. Today- 
many an advi.ser who once favoured 
the “.separate lives” theory recog¬ 
nizes that that is just what it leads 
to; separate lives. The essence of 
marriage is not to hav'e one’s own 
life but to lead one life together. 

When a person marries he takes 
upon himself a rcspotisibility to his 
family, past, present and future; to 
human society and to God. The dis¬ 
charge of this responsibility and 
married happiness go hand in band. 
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Bv Aubrey Mcnen 

Author of "The Prevalfiire of Wilihes." "The !)ulie of Cialloiloro," "litunii Heloltl," etc. 


A FEW YEARS before the I’irst 
World War my father left his 
ancestral coconut plantations in In¬ 
dia and came to England, where he 
married an Irish girl. His family 
were high-caste Hindus, and when 
he wrote that he was marrying a 
white woman mv grandmother was 
utterly revolted. It w'as as if an Eng 

lish boy of 22 had w'rittcn home that 

✓ 

he had taken tr) cannibalism. Since 
mv grandmother was head ol the 
family, mv father was cut oil with 
a rupee. 

In England, where I was born and 
brought up, mv mixed ancestry and 
brown complexion posed certain 
problems. Reading Kipling, I learn¬ 
ed that besides the English, who 


were the llnesi race on earth, and 
the Indians, wIkj were also fine but 
not reliable, there W'as a traitorous 
and untrustworthy sort of person 
called a Eurasian, 

I asked one of my teachers what 
“Eurasian” meant, but she blushed 
deeply and |»assed me (jn to the 
headmaster, who said I would un¬ 
derstand w'hen I was older but that 
I must always remember that Jesus 
loves me. Nevertheless, I w.is a.s- 
sured, by great good fortune liaving 
been born in England I was an F,ng- 
lishman. 1 had got the only start in 
life that really counted. 

When I was 12 my grandmother 
imperiously demanded that I be 
brought and showm to her. And so, 


Condensed from "Deed Man in the Silver Mruket,” fopyriKht 1953 and 1954 by 
Aubrey Menen, and published by Chalto and Windus, London, at Hs. 6d. 
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with my mother, I set ofl to Mala¬ 
bar, a tropical stretch of country in 
the south of India. 

We made the last part of the jour¬ 
ney by dugout canoe, poled on a 
moonlit night up the Ponnani River. 
The stream was lined with palm 
trees and crocodiles, and to keep 
these beasts away I sang a patriotic 
song I had been taught at school. I 
sang it with a will because my 
young heart (especially in such for¬ 
eign parts) glowed with British 
sentiment. Shortly afterwards my 
grandmother took me in hand and 



perfect again. 

My grandmother had ordered a 
special house to be made ready for 
our accommodation, on the furthest 
confines of the family estate. This 
was because my mother was ritually 
unclean, and therefore whenever she 
entered my grandmother’s house she 
would defile it. The house and every 
caste Hindu in it would have to be 
purified with a prolonged and noisy 
ceremony which involved drums 
and conch shells. All this uproar 
was avoided by putting Mother in 
a separate building. 

My grandmother never lefcrred 
to my mother by name but always 
as “the Englishwoman,” What with 
this, and the house, my mother’s 
Irish temper rose. She ordered a 
quantity of medical stores from 
Calicut, and set up a free dispensary 
on the verandah, to which the {xjas- 
..ants flocked. It was an admirably 
devised answer. As my mother well 


knew, each drop of iodine that she 
dispensed stung not only the grate¬ 
ful patient but also my grand¬ 
mother’s conscience. 

My grandmother brooded for a 
while and then sent my mother 
a bag of golden sovereigns. My 
mother, taking this to be a bribe or 
a tip, sent it back. But she was 
wrong. It was a peace oflering. It 
was sent again next day, accom¬ 
panied by the family goldsmith, 
who sat, slept and ate on the veran¬ 
dah for one week while he mgde the 
sovereigns into a great gold collar, 
the characteristic jewellery of a 
Malabar bride. My mother still 
wears it on occasion. 

My grandmother knew that the 
Hindus were the most civilized race 
on earth; they had been civilized a 
thousand years before the English. 
She had never met the English but 
she knew all about them. They were 
tall, fair and given to strong drink; 
they were good soldiers and had 
conquered her country. She also 
knew that they were incurably dirty 
in their personal habits. She re¬ 
spected them but wished' they 
would keep their distance. It was 
very much the way a Roman 
matron looked upon the Goths. 

My eldest uncle spoke up for the 
English, but when my grandmother 
asked if, like decent people, they 
took a minimum of two baths a day, 
he had to admit that, well, no: but 
a few took one bath and the habit 
was spreading. He added that my 
grandmother should remember that 
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England had a cold climate. This 
she loyally did, and when she dis¬ 
cussed the matter with me she 
treated lightly, as one does the 
Eskimos^ disgusting hut rational 
liking for blubber. 

As for the question of food, she 
did not have the expected jireju- 
dices. She did not think it strange 
that the English ate ham and beef. 
The outcaste hill tribes, who made 
the family straw mats and cleaned 
the latrines, ate anything. She was 
not disturbed, cither, abiuit their 
religion, because mv uncle assured 
her that they had practically none. 
'Fheir manners, however, she abom¬ 
inated. particularly their habit of 
eating together. In her home each 
pcrsc^n ate separately. The thought 
that English people could sit ind 
watch each other thrust food into 
their mouths, masticate and swallow 
it niiide her wonder if there w'as 
anything human beings would not 
do. 

With this background, then, my 
grandmother’s peace offering of a 
bag of .sovereigns was a considerable 
victory for rnv mother. The wav 
was now open for me t(* go and sec 
the old lady. 1 had w.iitcd about 
three weeks. 

The distance from our home- the 
isolation camp-~to the main familv 
mansion was too far for walking in 
the Malabar .sun. 1 went therefore 
by palanquin—a hammock swung 
on a pole and carried by four virtu¬ 
ally naked men at a swift trot. It 
must have presented an intere.sting 


While .still an undergraduate at 
Univer.sity College, Oxford, Aubrey 
Mcnen got fKTmi.ssion from H. G. 
WeJKs to dramatize Well.s' book, The 
Shape o) Thit)gs to Come. This led 
to a poNi us dramatic critic of The 
and then to direcror,ship 
i)f the F.xfXTimental Theatre in 
l.ofidon, for which Mr. Mcnen 
wrote and producctl several plays. 
During the Second World War he 
won an uiifirecetlented following as 
the leailing brf)adtasiing personality 
in India, where he hatl charge of 
WAT [luhlieity over the radio. Now 
.igiil Mr. Mcnen lives in Italy. 

spcLtaclc — a red and-gold palan- 
quill, the sweating men, and a non¬ 
chalant schoolboy wearing an Eng¬ 
lish blazer. 

J'he family h-iu.sc was vast and 
cool. Hand.stim'j brass-bound boxes, 
oil lamps and beds were the sole 
lurnitiire. d’bcrc was nothing but 
the door to sit on. Cirandmother 
ihought (liair.s vulgar and ostenta- 
lioiis. I’bcre were no tables. In my 
grandmother’s htmse, if anybody 
dared eat in any t.tsbion but off a 
fresh planl.iin leaf, his next meal 
would have been served in the kit¬ 
chen, where the .servants were al¬ 
lowed to cat without ceremony. 

My grandrrK^ther u.sually received 
me silling by her favourite box in 
her boudoir. She made an unlorget- 
table picture. She had great black 
eyes, a shock of white hair, lips as 
lush and curved as those of a gi.l of 
i8, and a .smooth-skinned* bosom.**’ 
She rarely spoke to anyone who was 
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hot o£ her own social station and 
she received them formally: that is 
to say, with her breasts completely 
bare. Even in her time women were 
growing lax about this custom. But 
in my grandmother’s view married 
women who wore blouses and 
pretty saris were Jezebels; a wife 
who dressed herself above her waist 
could only be aiming at adultery. 

Much as my grandmother looked 
down on the iLnglish, she had much 
in common with them. Her riding 
passion, like theirs, was racial pride. 
Our family belonged to the high 
caste of Nayars, who were as old as 
Indian history. In the days when 
Malabar was ruled by a king my 
ancestors periodically performed the 
rite of cutting him up with scimitars 
and then choosing a new ruler. They 
had no other democratic traits. They 
are to this day rigidly conscious of 
their class. 

My grandmother had all the 
marks of one born of a superior race. 
For instance, she deplored the 
plumbing of every nation but her 
own. She would often say to me: 

“Always bathe in running water. 
Never take a bath in one of those 
contraptions in which you sit in 
dirty water like a buffalo. A really 
nice person does not even glance at 
his own bath water, much less sit in 
it.” 

Since I would soon go back among 
the heathen to finish mv education, 
my grandmother gave me a small 
-book in which was written all my 
duties and privileges as a member 


of my class. It was written on dried 
palm leaves, strung together with a 
cord between two covers of wood, 
and began with a prayer thanking 
God for creating us—our caste, 
that is—so much superior in every 
respect to the great majority of 
other human beings. 

My grandmother begged me when 
moving among the English to re¬ 
member who and what I was. 
“They will look to you, as a Nayar, 
to set an example,” she used to say. 
“ 7 'hey know that you have 2,000 
years of advantage over them and 
they will be willing to learn. Show 
them this book. It was written 
when they still went about naked. 
But remember, it is youi example 
which will count more than any¬ 
thing.” 

I was greatly impressed, as I had 
been impressed when my head¬ 
master gave me much the same ad¬ 
vice before we left London. “Let 
them see that you have been trained 
in an English school,” he had said. 
“Wherever you go, it is for you to 
set the tone.” 

I left Malabar in some confusion, 
not knowing whether to think of 
myself as a Nayar of India or a 
young English gentleman. Each 
side maintained that it w'as the sum¬ 
mit of creation and that the other 
was backward and dirty. 

In the end I determined that I 
would remain independent of both 
groups, and that I would be myself. 
This, at least, was a near approach 
to wisdom. 



A humble priest awakens the conscience of an entire nation 


Abbe Pierre and the Ragpickers 


B\ George Kent 


N February i this year very 
’ , few jx'ople in France knew 

the Abl>c Pierre, a priest 
without a parish, a bowctl little 
man of 42 with black beard who 
goes about in the cassock of a Cajm- 
chin monk. His home 
is in a shabby suburb 
of Paris, his compan¬ 
ions are ragpickers. 

Twenty-four hours 
later he was one of the 
nation’s best-known, 
most-beloved figures. 

Soon he was in the 
newsreels and on 
magazine covers. 

Strangers pushed 
money into his hands 
or gave him title 
deeds to their farms 
and houses. 

This rise from (jb- 
scuritv to fame was* 
fbe result of a seven- 
mi nute radio talk. 

The Abbe went on 
the air to ask the peo¬ 
ple of France to help 


men and women who were sulTcring 
and dying of the cold because they 
had in > homes. “Empty your [xx:kcts 
and your consciences,” said the 
Abbe in cfTcct. And it was done. 

It was the worst winter Paris had 
known for ten years, 
and sfwnc 2,000 peo¬ 
ple were trying to 
s 1 c e p in doorways, 
under the bridges 
that cross the Seine, 
on .subway gratings. 
Some died of the cold. 
A few were wanted 
by the police, but 
many were decent 
workmen who could 
not fi nd a place to live. 

The little priest 
brought them hot 
soup and sandwiches. 
AlWavs he left them 
without a word. 
“H(av could I say 
good night to a man 
without a coiit sleep¬ 
ing on the stones irv 
weather lx;lcw zero.? ” 

37 
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One day he got a big army tent 
from a secondhand dealer and put it 
up on a vacant site. From a fodder 
merchant he wheedled a ton of hay 
and spread it under the canvas. 
From others he got paraffin stoves, 
beds, blankets. All that night in his 
small car, he carted shivering people 
to the tent. Night after night he 
made the same journeys. 

But thousands were without shel¬ 
ter, and his tent held only 6o or 70. 
He must get help. 

The radio people did not want to 
give him time on the air, but they 
yielded and gave him seven min¬ 
utes. He had no prepared speech, 
the words flowed out of his heart. 
“My friends, help!” he began. 
“Last night, at 3 a.m., on the Boule¬ 
vard Sebastopol, a woman died— 
frozen to death. She had a paper in 
her hand—an eviction order. Every 
night there are more than 2,000 
curled up in the street in the frost 
without a roof, without bread; some 
are nearly naked. 

“In the presence of their brothers, 
dying from misery, men should 
have only one prevailing idea: to 
make it impossible for this situation 
to continue. 

“I beg of you, let us love each 
other enough now to achieve this. 
So much suffering should return us 
to the wonderful feeling which is 
the common soul of France. 

“We need blankets, tents, stoves. 
Take them quickly to . . .” He 
'*'hesitatcd. He had no place to 
receive anything. Suddenly he 


remembered a letter that had come 
that morning from the owner of a 
small hotel. There was no time to 
consult the writer. He concluded: 
“Send them to the Hotel Rochester, 
rue de La Boetic.” 

Ten minutes later a bewildered 
porter at that hotel was taking in 
packages of clothing and blankets 
and envelopes containing money. In 
an hour chairs in the lobby were 
pushed back to make room for a 
growing mountain of bundles. The 
street became jammed with cars, the 
pavements were packed with people. 

A man emptied his pocket of 118 
francs (a little under half-a-crown), 
“I’ll walk home,” he said. A 
butcher came in with 50 pounds of 
meat. A woman left her fur coat. 
A circus promised Abbe Pierre five 
per cent of its box-office receipts for 
a year. A group of factory workmen 
telegraphed that they would work 
overtime for a month and give the 
proceeds to the homeless. Ex-Presi¬ 
dent V^incent Auriol sent 50,000 
francs. An industrialis; offered an 
abandoned factory as a shelter: an¬ 
other sent title deeds for eight acres 
of land. 

Later that day 25 policemen were 
on duty keeping the bundle-carriers 
in a line half a mile long. The hotel 
lobby was solid with packages from 
floor to ceiling. A little railway 
station was opened up as a second 
receiving centre. 

Rarely in the history of Paris had 
there been such an outburst of 
emotion. “It was a flood of kindness 
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and compassion,” said the Abbe 
Pierre. 

•'Instead of the 5,000 blankets he 
had requested there were 20,000 
He had asked for 1,000 pairs of 
shoes and received 5,000, he had 
asked for 3,000 overcoats and got 
15,000. People stuffed money into 
his pockets as he walked along the 
street. In restaurants they put treas¬ 
ury notes on his table. Hundreds of 
volunteers collected tons of old 
furniture, blankets and clothing. 

In six weeks the Abbe had col 
lected 450 million francs. The army 
produced more tents and sent lorries 
to pick up the homeless. The police 
joined the search. Four abandoned 
metro stations were opened, and 
half a dozen official buildings which 
used to close at 6 o’clock now blazed 
with lights as camp beds and soup 
kettles were moved in. 

The Communists didn’t like it. 
The wife of Maurice T’horez, head 
of the French C'ommunists, wrote a 
front-page article for L’Humanite, 
blasting the government for lending 
its buildings to a private charily. 
It was the Party's last comment; in 
the Reddest districts of Paris the 
people were solidly behind the Abbe, 
a man of the church the Cx)mmun- 
ists had instructed them to hate. 

None of this was planned. It just 
happened, as man)'^ other things 
have happened to the Abbe Pierre. 
He was born Henn-AntoineGroucs, 
the son of a rich textile manufac¬ 
turer of Lyoas. As a youth, he visit¬ 
ed the home of St. Francis in Italy. 


“All night long,” he relates, “1 
roamed Assisi, the LJfe of S0 
Francis under mv arm. When morn*, 
ing came I knew I wanted to be «l 
priest." 

Before entering a Capuchin mon¬ 
astery at the age of 19 he asked his 
father for his patrimony—^a consid¬ 
erable sum of money—and gave it 
away to the poor in two hours. 
“From that day onward,” he said, 
“I posses.sed nothing.” 

His aim was to become a mission¬ 
ary in Africa, but his health was 
fragile and permission was denied. 
Instead he went to Circnoiile in the 
French Alps. During the war he 
guided Jews and others wanted by 
the Nazis to the safety of Switzer¬ 
land. Captured by the Germans, he 
escajied to become a hero of the 
Resistance, anrl more than once he 
used a rifle and hand grenades. He 
was given medals—the Legion of 
Honour, the Croix de Guerre^ the 
Medal of the Re.sistance. 

With his fine war record it was 
logical for him to .stand for parlia¬ 
ment; he did so, and became a 
rnemlx-T of tljc ('hamber of Depu¬ 
ties. An accident .started him on his 
work. He was living in the unfash¬ 
ionable suburb of Ncuilly-Plaisance, 
where he had found a large house 
with an acre of land at a low rent. 
But it was no bargain. Vhe roof 
leaked, there were no electric lights, 
no glass in the windows. 

Each day the priest sat in the 
French parliament. At »ight h<f 
came home to put on overalls and 
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spread plaster or putty windows. 
Late in 1949 there was a knock on 
the door. A tramp was on the step. 
He was an ex-convict just out of 
Cayenne—the French prison colony 
—where he had served 20 years for 
murder. 

The Abbe took him in, asking no 
questions. They worked side by 
side, carpentering, soldering. An¬ 
other man drifted in. He had been 
fished out of the Seine after an at¬ 
tempt at suicide. Others followed: 
a Czech refugee, a punch-drunk ex- 
prize fighter, a merchant who had 
seen better days—18 in all. They 
worked together, ate together. Each 
week the Abbe gave them a little 
money from his salary as Deputy. 
He called his growing community 
“The Companions of Emmaus,” 
naming it after a village outside 
Jerusalem to which Christ’s disciples 
had gone after the Oucifixion. 

Eventually the Abl)e bought an 
old army hut on credit. The Com¬ 
panions moved it to the spacious 
garden of their hou.se, furnished it 
with second-hand beds and mat¬ 
tresses, Two years went by. It was 
1951. The Abbe was 39 years old. 
And then something happened. 

A priest in a nearby parish found 
a family living by a hedge, under a 
tarpaulin. The father worked in a 
factory, the wife was with child, 
there was a little bov. I’wo other 
children had died there, in the field. 
Such a tragedy shocked the Abbe 
^'and he*movcd the family tempora¬ 
rily into his chapel. “Thus it was 


the Lord,” he said, “who made the 
first sacrifice for the homeless ones.” 

To provide the family with a real 
home the Companions built one of 
old planks. This, the first house of 
many the Abbe was to build, wasn’t 
much but it was shelter. 

This is where it might have end¬ 
ed, but people talked, and in poor 
areas all over France the story got 
about that near Paris was a cure 
who was building hou.ses for people. 
Families started corning on bicycles, 
on the tailboards of lorries, on foot. 
They didn’t ask for money; all they 
wanted was a home. 

Homes arc desperately needed in 
France. The trouble lies in the rent- 
control laws, which sharply discour¬ 
age any new building. More than 
60 per cent of the flats and houses 
in Paris were built before the first 
world war. An official estimate is 
that about one in six should be 
destroyed as unfit for habitation. 

Then an idea came to the Abbe. 
Half an hour’s walk away he bought 
two acres of ground and began 
building. To shelter the ■ families 
while they waited he bought old 
railway trucks, buses, trailers, 
motorless lorries. For roofing he 
hammered straight so many old 
paraffin tins that people called the 
settlement the Tin Can City. 

When the authorities tried to 
stop him from building because he 
had no licence, the Abbe gathered 
up the birth certificates of his 
shanty-town people and, waving 
them in the faces of the officials. 
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said: “Here is their licence—their 
licence to live.” The authorities 
fumed hut left him alone. He 
bought more land, dismantled more 
army huts—always on credit. 

In 1951 his term in the Chamber 
of Deputies expired. His party, the 
M.R.P. (Popular Republicans) join- 
ed other centre groups; for the elec¬ 
tions. I’hc Abbe objected on prin¬ 
ciple, stood as an independent and 
lost. Now he had no income. The 
debt had become many millions of 
francs,and tradesmen shutdown on 
the Companions. 

One night a Companion handed 
the Abbe 1,000 francs (about 
He had earned it as a ragpicker. 
Here was an honest source of in¬ 
come open to all. The priest organ¬ 
ized the 50 Companions, each with 
a sack. They sorted the rubbi.sh 
they gathered and sold it. 

'I’hey soon needed a lorry. The 
Abbe prayed for an idea. One after¬ 
noon he saw a sign; on an impulse 
he entered a radio station where a 
Double or Nothing programme was 
about to begin. He went on the air, 
won 250 francs by answering the 
first question correctly, then went 
on until he had 25(),ooo francs— 
cjiOLigh to buy a .secondband lorry. 

Nov the (.Companions extended 
their junk business. They also re¬ 
paired bicvcles, clocks and prams 
and re-.sold them. They built a small 
factory for making cement building 
blocks. I'herc were now 200 Com¬ 
panions, half of them builders, half 
of them ragpickers. 


The Abbe gathered statistics 
the numlier of {x:ople in Francel 
without homes or with inadequate^ 
accommodation. He was appalled,, 
With the aid of architects he work¬ 
ed out an emergency dwelling which 
could be built for 700,000 francs and 
would let for 1,500 to 1,800 francs a! 
month. 

'Powards the end of 1953, when 
the government began planning its 
Ioo-thousand-mi 1 lion-franc building 
budget, he went to Paris and laid 
before it his plan. He asked that 
one per cent be devoted to the emer¬ 
gency dwellings he visualized. 

On the morning of January 4, 
this year, the Abbe Pierre read the 
government’s decision. His request 
had been voted down. He was about 
to fling the ncwspa[)er aside when 
one of the Companions entered and 
told him that nearby a thrcc-month- 
old baby had died of exposure, lying 
between his father and mother on 
the floor of a lorry. 

'bhat night he wrote a letter to 
Maurice Lernairc, (he Minister of 
Reconstruction. It was an open let¬ 
ter, publi.‘,hctl in tiie newspajxtr 
Figaro, d’he Abbe rccitetl the plight 
of the homeless. He pointed out 
that J'.ngland, Cermanv and the 
United States were outpacing France 
in housing. He concluded by in¬ 
viting the Minister to attend the 
funeral of the baby. 

The day (jf the funeral M. Le- 
maire was there, following the cof¬ 
fin down a narrow alley in |;Jie com-* 
pany of the ragpickers of Emmaus. 
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The following week he toured the 
Emmaus developments. Not long 
afterwards the government, deeply 
moved and feeling guilty over its 
lack of action, set aside not the sum 
originally asked by the Abbe for 
emergency dwellings but 12 times 
that sum — 12 thousand million 
francs. 

This year the government will 
erect 12,000 emergency dwellings of 
excellent quality. I’hc Abbe Pierre 
and his Companions will in turn 
have completed by the end of 1954 
3,000 low-rental dwellings in the 


Paris area, and the idea is catching 
on in other cities. 

The little priest continues to live 
at Neuilly-Plaisance with his Com¬ 
panions. His otlice is a disarray of 
packages that have, come to him 
from all over the world. Adjoining 
the office is a tiny room with a 
wash-basin and an army camp bed. 
'fhis is his bedroom. 

Of his achievements the Abbe 
says only this: “I am only the flea 
that has hopped up on the table of 
the government and bitten it into 
doing something.” 


Quotable Quotes 

The greatest freedom of speech is the greatest safety, because if a man 
is a fool the best thing to do is to encourage him to advertise the fact by 
speaking. —Woodiow Wilson 

Life is never so bad at its worst that it is impossible to live; it is never 
so good at its best that it is easy to live. —G.-ibrni Heutter 

The man who does not do more work than he’s paid for isn’t worth 
what he gets. —Ab-nhiim Lincoln 

When I was young I resolved not to get married until I met the ideal 
woman. Some years later I found her—but she was looking for tne ideal 

man. —.Michcl Simon 

There may be .some things better than sex, and some things may be 
worse. But there is nothing exactly like it, w. c. i ieia* 

Any married man should forget his mistakes—no use two people re¬ 
membering the same thing. -Duane Dewel 

Benjamin Disraeli to a new member of the House of Commons 
who asked if he should participate in the debates: I think it would be 
bettci' if the House were to wonder why you didn’t talk rather than why 
you did. 



‘Women and children first!”—an American 
tribute to a British tradition 


They Remembered the Birkenhead 


By Kdth Monroe 


N TIMES of terrible dan- 
"^V’T' British people 

arc likely to bring to 

u 5tQj-y fjf 

Birkenhead. They know the story of 
heroism when that famous troop¬ 
ship met disaster in 1852, and it 
steadies them when panic is at their 
throats. Sometimes it has hel|.ied 
them to die like gentlemen and 
often it has steeled them to self- 
control which saved their lives. 
Recently the memory of it 
brought hundreds of passengers 
safely through a close call with 
death, in one of the greatest sea res¬ 
cues in history. Ju.st before 7 a.m. 
on March 28, the British troopship 
Empire Windrush was ploughing 
through the Mediterranean 50 miles 
off the coast of Algeria. Passengers 
up early to watch the sunri.se sud¬ 
denly felt the deck shudder and 
jump. Threads of black smoke 
began weaving up through the 
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splinters. An ominous rumble 
came from the heart of the ship. 

A seaman stumbled on deck from 
a hatchway below. He had no hair, 
no eyebrows, his face was black 
and one cheek was laid open. 
“Fire!” he shouted, “In the engine 
room! ” 

Fie died a few minutes later. 
Three other members of the crew 
who had been in the engine room 
were alre.ady dc-d. The fire which 
started there was spreading hun¬ 
grily and in a few minutes the mid- 
section of the ship was a furnace. 

Officers and crew worked fast 

and snirxjthlv. They tried first to 
¥ / 

find a way of stopping or contain¬ 
ing the fire. A few officers strolled 
to pas.senger decks to reassure the 
passengers by an example of calm¬ 
ness. 

Captain William Wilson soon 
realized that the blaze was beyond 
control. “Smoke was pouring all 
over the ship and flames were shoot¬ 
ing out,” he told British Admiralty 
officials afterwards. “1 gave orders 
to abandon ship.” 

Everyone on board could sec that 
this meant probable death for 
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many, because some of the lifeboats 
and many of the storage racks for 
life-jackets were cut off by flames. 
The ship was carrying service men 
home from the Far East, on leave 
or for discharge. Many had their 
families with them. There were 
1,498 people on board—including 
125 women, 87 children and 17 in¬ 
valids. Only 12 lifeboats with ca¬ 
pacities of from 49 to TOO people re¬ 
mained. Obviously, there wouldn’t 
be room for everyone. 

But nobody panicked, and no¬ 
body rushed the boats. Through a 
megaphone came the calm voice of 
Colonel Robert Scott, commander 
of the troops on board: “This is the 
Birl^enhead drill. Stand fast on 
deck. Wait until you’ve been given 
a boat.” 

The Australian wife of an Eng¬ 
lish officer asked her husband, 
“What’s the Birkenhead drill?” 

“It isn’t actually a drill,” he ex¬ 
plained. “In England the word 
‘drill’ often means merely ‘disci¬ 
pline.’ The Birkenhead drill is 
simply to stand by and not move 
until ordered.” 

He didn’t tell his wife that the 
Birkenhead discipline was used 
only when abandoning ship and re¬ 
quired all men to stand motionless, 
at whatever peril, w'hile women 
and children were put in the life¬ 
boats. 

The men on the Empire Wind- 
rush lived up to the Birkenhead 
legend. _ Smoke-grimed and half- 
blinded members of the crew 
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stayed at their posts while the 
soldier-passengers quietly formed 
ranks on deck with their officers. 
The lifeboat crews herded women 
and children into the boats. The 
husbands and fathers, still in ranks, 
took off their coats and tossed them 
into the boats so that the women 
might keep warm if rescue ships 
were a long time in arriving. 

By 7.20 the women and children 
and invalids were all in the lifeboats. 
The fire was now at blast-furnace 
intensity. The glass in porthole win¬ 
dows was cracking like snapping 
whips from the heat. There still re¬ 
mained room in the boats for some 
men. 

“How shall we select which men 
may go?” one of the officers asked 
Colonel Scott. 

Scott quoted the old rule which 
the British follow in such emer¬ 
gencies; “Funeral order, of course 
- -youngest first.” 

The officers moved down the 
ranks, picking out the younger sol¬ 
diers and ordering them into the 
last lifeboats. If even one of those 
who remained had dashed for a 
boat, scores might have followed 
him, but none moved. Because 
there was no disorder, all lifeboats 
were lowered without capsizing, 
though they were packed with pas¬ 
sengers. 

When the last lifeboat was 
launched at 7.32, some 300 service 
men and members of the crew re¬ 
mained on deck. They showed no 
emotion as they watched the boats 
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pull away. Captain Wilson’s uni¬ 
form was in rags and his shoes were 
nearly burned off his feet, but he 
roamed his ship, leading a final 
search to make sure no one had 
been left below. He then supervised 
the crew as they gathered kegs, 
planks and anything else that 
would float and tossed them into 
the sea so that the men would have 
something to cling to later. 

Colonel Scott shouted final or¬ 
ders to the soldiers: “Remove outer 
clothing and shoes and go over the 
side—but do not swim to a life¬ 
boat!” 

With the fire at their heels the 
men jumped into the sea. No other 
ships were in sight. No one could 
say how long it would be before 
rescue arrived, if ever. An elderly 
deck steward, most of his liair 
burned off and his face blistered, 
continued to lash deck chairs to¬ 
gether as makeshift floats for men 
in the water. When the job was 

The sinking of ihc trof)p.ship, 
Empire Wivdrush, flcscrihetl in this 
article, was investigatt-H by a court 
of inquiry set up by the Ministry of 
Transjx)rt. 

The court’s findings were an 
noiinced in July by Mr. J. V’. N.iisby, 
Q.C., who said that the court .saw 
“no reason ro doubt that the Empire 
Wiiidntsh was, so faT as could be 
ascertained, fit to proceed to, and be 
at, sea.’’ 

The court described the conduct 
of the passengers and crew o( the 
troopship as “beyond all praise.” 


finished he jumped, followed 
Colonel Scott and Captain Wilson 
-the last to leave the ship. 

The heavily loaded lifeboats stood 
by, a temptingly short distance 
away. Most of the men in the water 
could easily have reached one, but 
they obeyed orders and kept their 
distance, clinging to flotsam if they'; 
could find any. Some supported 
shipmates who could not swim, 
‘'rhere was not the slightest sign 
of panic,” Wilson reported later. 
“I’he discipline was remarkable.” 

At 8.15 a cheer went up from the 
boats. A freighter had been sighted 
r)n the horizon, coming to the res¬ 
cue. Three more ships appeared 
within half an hour. Picking up the 
swimmers took slow and careful 
work, but by 10.15 die last survivor 
was saved. The glowing hulk of 
the Empire Wind rush sank soon 
afterwards. 

Not a single person was lost ex¬ 
cept the four killed hv the fire in 
the engine room. Tlie "'Birkenhead 
drill” had proved itself. 

It had proved itself in other sea 
disasters. When the British liner 
Republic was rammed off Nan¬ 
tucket island on a black night in 
iv;09 the men followed the Birken¬ 
head tradition. Women and chil¬ 
dren were ushered into the life¬ 
boats, then the wounded and sick, 
then the male passengers, and at the 
very last the crew themselves. Not 
one life was lost, although the ship 
was abandoned in total darkness^ 
with a huge swell running.* 
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In 1913 the British freighter Tem- 
plemore caught fire 800 miles east 
of the Virginia coast. Its cargo of 
oil, timber and cotton burned fast 
and fiercely. Yet all lifeboats were 
launched efficiently, and the crew 
was picked up without the loss of a 
life when a rescue ship arrived four 
hours later. 

There was the famous case of the 
Titanic, ripped by an iceberg in the 
North Atlantic. The 2,201 passen¬ 
gers on hoard the British luxury 
liner knew that death was near 
for many, yet obeyed the rule of 
“women and children first.” Men 
of world importance stepped back 
to let immigrant women from the 
steerage into the lifeboats. All 37 
officers and men stuck to their jobs 
in the boiler and engine rooms; 
they died to a man. The eight 
musicians stayed on the promenade 
deck, playing hymns; not one was 
saved. 

The men on these ships and others 
behaved in a tradititm of di.scipline 
and courage which was established 
aboard the BirJ^enhead and has 
never been forgotten in England. 
The Birkenhead was a troopship 
carrying soldiers and their families. 
En route to South Africa it struck 
an uncharted rock 40 miles off 
Capetown at 2 a.m. Ten minutes 
later, while white-faced people 
were stumbling and crawling 
through a wilderness of smashed 
timber to reach the deck, the ship 
-struck again and split in two. 
The forepart sank, but everyone 


managed to reach the stern in time. 

Of the 630 people aboard, 170 
were women and children. The sol¬ 
diers were green recruits; the few 
officers were young. Three lifeboats 
were left, and only 60 people could 
be put into each of them. 

The disintegrating ship had only 
a few minutes to live. Anyone who 
didn’t get a boat faced almost cer¬ 
tain death because the waters 
swarmed with sharks. The stage 
seemed set for mass panic. Yet there 
was none. I’he commander- of the 
tr(X)ps, Colonel Sidney Seton, or¬ 
dered the men to muster on deck. 
The hundreds of soldiers accepted 
their fate with composure and stood 
in ranks by torchlight while their 
children and womenfolk were 
placed in the three serviceable boats. 
As the last boat pulled away, its 
passengers saw the lines of red- 
coated soldiers still standing r'gidly 
at attention, as if on parade. The 
crew stood with them when the 
water closed over their heads as the 
Birl{enhead sank. 

A few men struggled to the sur¬ 
face after the ship went down and 
were able to climb on to the main- 
top.sail-vard or hang on to debris. 
A re.scuc ship picked them up that 
afternoon. But 436 men died before 
help came. One was Colonel Seton, 
who hung on to a plank until he 
saw two cabin boys firowning near¬ 
by. He pushed his plank to them, 
and when he found that it would 
not support all three he let go and 
sank. 
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Captain John Wright of the 91st 
Regiment, one officer who survived, 
reported: “The resolution of all 
hands far exceeded anything that I 
thought could be effected by the 
best discipline. Everyone did as 
directed; there was not a murmur 
among them. Orders were carried 
out as if the men wt re embarking 
instead of going to the bottom.” 

The Birk<enhead story stirred 
Britain and the Empire. Monu¬ 
ments were erected to its men. A 
half century after the tragedy, Rud- 
yard Kipling commemorated it in 
verse: 


To stand an* be still to the Birkdn* 
’cad drill 

Is a damn tough bullet to chew. 

Before the Birkenhead disaster, 
when a ship was stricken it was 
usually “every man for himself” 
and the cr^suing panic led to bestial 
stampedes; the strongest got the 
lifeboats and women and children 
were often left to die. The tradition 
of “women and children first,” 
made immortal by the famous 
troopship in 1852, has saved in¬ 
numerable lives. And last March, in 
the terror of the burning Empire 
Windrush, it saved 1,494 more. 


Food to Grow On 

"^ou can't pick up a magazine these days without seeing some article 
about how your children will grow up with stunted, frail Iwdies if you 
don’t feed them a “well-balanced diet.” No one really seems to agree 
about what a well-balanced diet is, but here’s what my two-year-old 
Johnnie eats: 

Breakfast. Three bites of cornflakes, a sip of milk, a handful of rice 
(raw, he got it out of the box when the doorbell rang), a greenish ribbon, 
origin unknown (1 saw it just before it disappeared for ever), a dog biscuit 
(sU)lcn from the dog) and a peach. 

Lunch. A soft-cooked egg, half a glass of milk, two bites of medicated 
soap (he wanted more, but I caught him), a rubber band (I got that just 
before it went down the hatch), and some toast (which he spread liberally 
with chlorophyll tooth paste when 1 was ajiicentrating on the washing). 

Dinner. A hamburger steak (complete with onions and ketchup because 
his daddy uses them and he won’t eat it unless he gets the same), some 
peas, one bite of cheese (deposited later on the rug), a whole glass of milk 
(to which I had added chocolate), and half a bottle of hair-oil (which he 
took on as an after-dinner snack while his daddy and I were watching 
television). 

My son is a healthy, red-checked boy, several jjounds heavier and an 
inch taller than all the other children of his age in the neighbourhood, 
and the doctor says his diet is responsible. —from Mrs. D. W. McCarthy 



TOWARDS 

PICTURESOllE 
SPEECH 

WAGONLOAJ) of thuiider rumbled 

SLCroSS the sky (Jane Rirc in Cosmopolitan) 

. , . Shadows yawning and stretching 
at twilight (Mnrtlia IJwyor) . . , The 
wind told its own ghost stories (Kudyani 
Kipiinfs) ... A dog barking himself 
inside out (joim (;«niiii) . . . The sound 
of a plane stitching its way across the 
dark cloth of night (Mrs. u. f. d.) . . . 
There was a constant whispering in 
the wo(«ls—the farew'cll of the lea\cs 
as they fell (iviis Suinn) 

★ ★ ★ 

She si’KANc frtjm bed as if she had 
been thrown from a nightmare (Cy N. 
ivaif) ... lie stood on his ])rofcs 
sional dignity like a girl on her first 
pair of high heels (R<iii.-iid t;ord(m) . . . 
Their voices arched like the backs of 
cats (H j. c'liiitt) . . . .\ girl with high 
blush pre.ssure (iJ»irottiy naskcit) 

★ ★ ★ 

Patter: Maybe you can’t take it w'ilh 
you, but these days where can you go 


without it.^ (Pearl Bailey, quoted by Earl 
Wilson) . , . Don’t tell me what I mean 
—let me figure it out for myself (i-rank 
rarreii) . . . Hollywood nurscry rhyme: 
“The butcher, the baker, the Cadillac 
maker” (H. Lewis) . . . Their furniture 
was early matrimonial (Susan Jones Med- 
lock) . . . He has decided opinion.s—his 
wife decides them for him {Vindicator) 
. . . He not only starts things he can’t 
finish, he starts things he can’t even 
begin (SmiUs) . , . Girls arc always run¬ 
ning through his mind—they don’t 
dare walk (Mike Connoll> in The-Hollywood 

Rrpot ter) 

An'fcR ALi. is .said and tlonc, more is 
usually said (Quoted in Revedle) ... If yOU 
think there ought to be a law, there 
probably is {The Re-Smr) 

Adolescencr is when daughter 
knows best (Willimn l-rimklin Gaines in The 
Satutday Evening Tost) . . . Mcil may bc 

more intelligent than w'omcn, but you 
never see a woman marrying a dumb 
man because of his shape (Quoted in 
Chotierhox ). . .When a woni.m yields to 
logic, she probably has a gotnl reason 

of her OW'n, too (I riinklin Jnnis in The 

Satinthiv Evening Poit', ... If vf‘u are a 

.self-starter vour boss doesn’t have to 

/ 

be a crank tBmk Herzn*;) 


"In ihe first contributor of tMch item 
used ill this department a [layment of 
will bc made uiion publication. 
('utitrihintons, whith eannot be (u\nouil- 
cd^ed or returned, should he dated and 
the source given Adtlres.s Picturesque 
.Speech Kditor. The Rcatlcr's Dige.st, 
’7 .Mbcmarlc Street, London. W.i. 





T he gas turbine engine may soon provide the power for the family cafi; 

I* 

? 

The Car «f Toinorrow ?... 


N Birmingham, not long ago, I 
rode in a tar powered by a gas 
turbine. It had been produced 
by the Rover Company, who built 
the world’s first “tiirbcKrar” four 
years ago and aroused interest by 
driving it on the Jabbckc motor 
road, in Belgium, at 151-2 miles an 
hour. T his second mcxJel drives as 
though it had no engine at all but 
were smoothly propelled by ghostly 
forces. 'I his is because its moving 
parts rotate, instead of pumping u[) 
and down as pistons do, and so there 
is no vibration. 

Young brother of the jet which is 
rapidly chasing piston engines from 
the skies, the still coltish turbine is 


Hy Hurland Manchester 

stirring up wild hopes and violent; 
arguments wherever cars are made. 
It is the biggest long rangc “if” in 
Detroit, where (Chrysler. Ford and 
Ccneral Motors are eyeing one an¬ 
other like hawks and s[x.*nding mil- 
lion.s in gas-turbine research. On the 
U.S. P acihe Ca)ast, Boeing has a 
turbine-j)owcrcd lorry on the road. 
In Europe, five ditferent makes of 
turbine-driven cars have shown 
their paces. 

rhis sensational engine, with no 
recipnK'ating jiarts and only about 
one lifth as many moving pirts as 
the conventional piston engine, 
solves problems the raotr)r industry 
has been wrestling with for half a 
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tcnturv. It uses no water—thus 
J^liminates the bulky and expensive 
; jadiator and cooling system, with 
: attendant cold-weathcr troubles. 
/Octanes mean nothing to it—it will 
Iburn anything from aviation fuel to 
l.household paraffin. The turbine has 
i;no ignition svstem except one spark- 
;■ ing plug, used only for starting. It 
. starts easily in winter, and there is 
no'warming-up period. It cannot 
stall. It has a built in automatic 
transmission, so there is no clutch 
! or gear change. Onlv the accelerator 
pedal, brake and reverse are essen¬ 
tial, Since fewer surfaces rub against 

one another, it uses onlv about one 

* 

fifth of the oil the piston engine 
needs. It weighs less than half as 
much, and engineers expect to 
sweat it down still more. 

Keautifully simple in principle, 
the gas turbine is built like a jet 
engine—u}i to a point. In both 
types, a whirling rotary compressor 
pulls in air, sipjcczcs it into small 
volume and pif)es it into a combus 
tion chamber where it fans a paraf¬ 
fin fire, creating a tornado of blow¬ 
lamp intensitv. On the way out the 
expanding gases give up a part of 
their power to drive a bladed tur 
bine fixed on the same shaft w'ith 
the compressor, which thus con 
stantly com[)resses more air to fan 
its fire. In the jet plane at that point, 
the gases escape through a no/./le 
and push the [)Iane ahead. That 
woultl not do for a road vehicle he- 
“cuiise of (jhe backward blast. So in 
the lUrbine the gases expend the 


rest of their power driving a second 
turbine, just as the wind rotates 
a windmill. This “windmill” is 
geared down to drive the wheels 
of the car. 

Despite the simplicity and in¬ 
credibly smooth performance of this 
engine, Rover engineers point out 
that many problems must be solved 
before a turbocar is placed on the 
market. Put your hand behind the 
exhaust and you feel a torrid gale 
that would be intolerable in traffic. 
The turbine pulls in a great deal 
more air for combustion than a 
piston engine does, and so it has 
more exhaust gas to get rid of. 
Rover’s car gets no more than eight 
or ten miles to a gallon of fuel be- 
cau.se it throws away so much heat 
through the big exhaust vents. A 
vertical exhau.st has been designed 
which ends the road nuisance, but 
fuel consumption is still a pre blcm. 

Another problem: when you de- 
pre.ss the accelerator there is a brief 
time lag before the car spurts ahead. 
'Phat is because the turbine which 
drives the wheels is not mechani¬ 
cally connected wuth the part of the 
engine in front of it. It takes it a 
little time to rev up as the force of 
the "tornado” increa.se.s. This means 
that in the turbcKar’s pre.sent state, 
the driver must anticipate the need 
lor more speed. 

Rrivcr men believe that lhe.se 
technical problems can be solved, 
but they won’t guess when. Mean¬ 
while they have built a factory to 
manufacture small turbine-power 
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engines for fire-fighting equipment, 
etc. The fact that these engines 
weigh only ufi pounds compared 
with 850 for a com[)drahlc piston 
engine is another indication of the 
little giant’s potential future. 

In a workshop near Le Bourget 
Airport, Paris, I saw a tiirbine- 
powered lorry buiiL by the Socerna 
firm, now s[iecializing in turbine 
motors. At the I'iat Motor (A)m- 
pany’s factory in rurin, Italy, I 
saw a sporty coupe with a 2iK) horsc- 
[K)wer turbine mounted in the rear. 
First tested lastMav, this car circled 
the track at is5 miles an hour. 
Dante (hacosa, its designer, stresses 
the fact that it is a j)rototvpe, and 
that a lot of work must be done to 
put such a car in production. 

“'rhe gas turbine will probably 
be used first in trains and ships,” 
Ciiacosa said. “Lorries and buses 
will probablv be the first road 
vehicles to use it. Some time we 
mav arrive at a turbine driven [las- 
sengt'r < ar.'’ 

.Another passenger turbocar has 
been built in (//.ei hoslovakia. and 
ihe (ierrnans are also repeated to be 
wr^rking on one. .At Pau in southern 
France the I’urbomec.i firm has 
tested a turbine ptAvered engine, 
and ('.ontinental Mo'tors of Deiroit 
are adapting this engine to a road 
Nchit le. 

l'(»r lour years iIk Pjoeing Air 
jdanc ('ornpanv has been running 
a big trailer lorrv. [lowered bv a 
Boeing 175 horscp<iwe,' gas turbine, 
on U.S. higbwavh with full pay 


loads. The motor wcigh.s only 3^ 
pounds—at least 2,5(X) pounds ligKfp 
cr than a piston engine of the saniKS| 
power—and uses about 13 per cciiti 
of the space, , 

“'I'h< gas turbine mav well bcthtt-i 
means lor achieving the return 
the low priced car,” .says Bocing*ii 
Henry Hill, predicting that futurc^^ 
turbiKars may weigh qo per ccnt^ 
less th.in today’s popular make car$.. 
“It is not unreasonable,” he saySf 
“to expect small gas turbine engine* 
to !)c built at about the same .size>^ 
weight and price a.s the automatic: 
transmissions in the latest cars!” 

'Hie first American tiirbocar, 
(Jeneral Motors’ “Firebird,” a sleeky 
rocket styled single seater, was dis-- 
plavfd last jainiary. <».M. engineers 
explain that it is not the car of the 
future, lint a laboratory on wheels 
from which thev hofie Ui learn how 
t<» make more and belter lurbocars. 

Last June (ieneral Motors 
brought out the world’s first experi- 
nuaiial turbine passenger Inis; its 
eiigme delivers twice the [lower o£ 
ilie stand.ird iius diesel and saves 
i,Soo jiounds in weight. W. A. 
ruruuen. (i.M.'s chief gas turbine 
engineer, warns against over-optim¬ 
ism blit report.s that fuel economy 
i.s imjiroving, and that the character- 
islic high pitched whine has been 
muted b\ insulation. 

Since the power turbine is “free¬ 
wheeling.” you can’t ckqiend on en¬ 
gine com[jressioM for partial brak¬ 
ing, as we do in today’s e«rs. Turu- 
nen's answer is to prtjvidc jiowcr 
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braking on downgrades by reversing 
the turbine. If your battery in a 
turbocar goes dead, you can’t get 
started with a push, but small one- 
shot combustible cartridges can be 
carried to start the fire in emergen¬ 
cies. 

Chrysler has developed an experi¬ 
mental, turbine-powered Plymouth 
containing a device which engineers 
thought was next to impossible to 
build in passenger-car size. This de¬ 
vice is called a “heat exchanger” or 
“regenerator,” and at one stroke it 
wipes out two major barriers in the 
path of the turbocar. It enables the 
car to get about the same fuel mile¬ 
age as the piston car, and at the 
same time cools down the exhaust 
so that it won't roast f)eople behind 
it. 

The cxat l design of this device is 
a secret, but the basic principle can 
be simply explained. Chrysler en¬ 
gineers have found a wav of captur 
ing the hot g.iscs, after they have 
done the work of spinning the 
power turbine, and conducting 
them back to heat the incoming 
fresh air. Hv making the ga.ses do 
double duty, they sas'c fuel and cool 
down the exhaust at the same tune. 
V<ui can [iut \our hand behind the 
exhaust .md it seems no hotter than 
that ol a piston engined cat. 

C!hrysler engineers beli(‘ye that all 
purely technical ja'obiems in tin- 
wav of a tnrlxK.ir can be overcome, 
but like other experts the\ insist that 


there is no sense in trying to nurse 
your present car along until the re¬ 
volution. Today the turbine wheel, 
about seven inches in diameter, costs 
as much as a whole piston engine. 
Since it spins as fast as 35,000 to 
40,000 times a minute, driven by gas 
as hot as 1,500“ F., it must be made 
of an alloy containing such expen¬ 
sive metals as nickel, cobalt, molyb¬ 
denum, chromium and tung.stcn. 

Like jet planes and atomic power, 
the turbocar depends upon metal¬ 
lurgy. Dr, Andrew Kucher, who 
directs ga.s-turbinc research for the 
Ford (Company, is excited by new 
discoveries which may lead to cheap, 
heat-resistant alloys containing ma¬ 
terials as common as sand. A nearer 
goal may be a highly heat-resistant 
combination of metal and ceramics, 
on which many firms are working.* 

“I can’t conceive of this develop¬ 
ment not moving ahead,” Dr. 
Kucher .says. “Man has seldom de¬ 
voted himself sincerely to a project 
of this sort without reaping the 
harvest.” 

Five years ago, if you asked the.se 
men when the turbine-powered car 
would go on the market, they 
ihrev; up their hands in horror. 
Now’ they merely throw up their 
hands. 'I'hen they go back to w'ork. 

* S. K. Chief Engiriecr of the 

Kii\cr Conip.iiiy's >;;i,s tuihine auiMon, says: 
“Miiih laii he aiul is heinc iloric to offset the 
use of expensive materials in sin,ill )(a.s turbines 
l'\ iinpiovi-iJ proiUiition tefhnii|iies and by 
the (linelopineni of 'ierinets’-—combinations of 
inet:il.s ani! cerainics." 



...And Some Cars of Yesterday 



tcENTLY I took a drive in 
the country on a Sunday 
afternoon. Every so often vve passed 
a car pulled ofT the road w'ith engine 
trouble, its driver and passengers 
waiting patiently for a breakdown 
van or a mechanic. Not one of the 
drivers .seemed even to consider hx- 
ing up the difficulty him.self. 

I began to think of old times and 
old cars. Understand, I don’t want 
to go back to those old dogs. I lf)ve 
the fine cHicient car I liave. Hut in 
those days you fixed up vour own 
car or vou didn’t go anywhere. 

'I’hc iinsl car I jemember in the 
little town where 1 was born was, 
I think, a Reo with a chain drive 
and a .steering bar. It was owned by 
a vctcrinar\ surgeon w'ho gf»t him 
self a bad name f(^r ow^riinti it. He 
seemed disloval to horses. We didn’t 
like that car. We shouted insults at 
it as it sj:)lashed by. ’I hen, gradu¬ 
ally, more motor cars came intt) 
tfjwn. Wc didn’t have a car lor 

Condensed 


A diitinguisht’d author recalls some 
advevtiin's with jalopies he “cursed 
and heed" 

many years. My parents never ac- 
ccpte<l the in.stalment plan. To 
them it was a debt like any other 
debt, anti to them tlebt was a sin. 

Now it tfK»k a long time for .a car 
to get into a condition where I could 
alTord It -roughly about 15 years. 
My first two cars were Model T’s. 
They never got .so beat up that you 
couldn't somehow make them run. 
I'he lirsi one W'as a touring car. The 
steering wheel was cracked, so that 
if you [Hit .!n\ weight on it it pinch¬ 
ed vour fjiiger when you relaxed 
vour gri[>. The back .seat was for 
t(;ols, wire and spare lyres. I .still 
ionfu.se that c.ir with my first love 
alTair. The two WH're inextricably 
involved, 

1 had it a long tunc, 1 remember 
how it u-sed to shudder *and sigh 

om Holiday 5^ 
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when I cranked it and how its crank 
would kick back viciously. It was a 
mean car. It loved no one. It ran in 
^urts and seemed to be as much in- 
lEluenced by magic as by mechanics. 

My second Model T was a saloon. 
The back seat had a high ceiling 
and was designed to look like a 
small drawing-room. It had lace 
curtains and cut-glass vases for 
flowers. It needed only a coal fire¬ 
place to make it a perfect Victorian 
living-room. And sometimes it 
served as a boudoir. There were 
grey silk roller blinds you could 
pull down to make it cozy and 
private. 

But ladylike as this car was, it 
had also the indestructibility of la¬ 
dies. Once I stalled in a snowstorm 
a quarter of a mile from my moun¬ 
tain cabin; 1 drained the water from 
the radiator and abandoned the car 
for the winter. From mv window I 
could sec it hub-deep in the snow. 
In the spring I dug it out. A kettle 
of hot water in the radiator, and 
that rolling parlour started straight 
off. It ran all the summer. 

The Model T’s cooling system 
was based on the law that warm 
water rises and cool water sinks. It 
doesn’t do this very fast, but tfien 
Model T’s didn’t run very fast. 
When a Model T sprang a radiator 
leak, the remedy was a handful of 
maize meal. The hot water cooked 
the meal to mush and it plugged 
the leak. A little bag of meal was 
standard equipment in the tool 
kit. 


In time I bought an open Chev¬ 
rolet which looked like a black 
bath-tub on wheels, a noble car full 
of innovations. 1 was living in Los 
Angeles at the time and*my mother 
was coming to visit me. Before I 
went to meet her at the station, I 
washed the car, and noticed that the 
radiator was leaking. We had no 
maize meal in the kitchen, but there 
was oatmeal, which is even better 
because it is more gooey. I put a cup 
of it in the radiator. 

Now that Chevrolet had a water 
pump to circulate the water faster. 
I had forgotten. The trip to the 
station must have cooked the oat¬ 
meal thoroughly. 

My mother arrived wearing a hat 
with many flowers. She sat proudly 
beside me in the front seat as we 
started for home. Suddenly there 
was an explosion. A wall of oatmeal 
rose into the air, cleared the wind¬ 
screen, splashed on my mother’s hat 
and ran down her face. And it 
didn’t stop there. We went through 
Los Angeles traffic exploding oat¬ 
meal in short bursts. We arrived 
home practically in flames because 
the water system was clogged and 
the limping car gave off clouds of 
smoke that smelled like burned oat¬ 
meal, and was. It took a Icng time 
to scrape my mother. She had never 
really believed in motor cars and 
this didn’t help. 

About this time the depression 
came along and increased the com¬ 
plications. Petrol was hard to come 
by. One of my friends, wishing to 
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impress his girl friend, would dnve 
into a filling station, extend two 
fingers out of the window, out of 
the girl’s sight, and sav, “Fill her 
up ’ Therr with two gallons in the 
tank he would drive grandly away 
In the days of my nonsensical 
youth there were all kinds of prae 
iices which were noimal then but 
now seem just plain craz) A friend 
of mine had a Model 'I coupe which 
rested in a vacant site behind his 
house and after a while he became 
convinced that someone was stealing 
his petrol The tank was under the 
front scat and could ordinarily be 
protected b> locking the doors But 
this car had no locks 1 irst he left 
notes on the seat begging people not 
to steal his petrol, and 
when this didn’t work he 
iiggecl up an c labor ite 
trap He designed his 
snirt so ih It if insone 
opened the c ir dooi the 
horn would blow md a 
shotgun would tire 
Now how it h ipjK ned 
wt don t know Ptrhips 
idiopofwitci peihipsa 
•^In ht eirthcjinkc Aii) 
w IV in the middle o*- the 
night the horn wei t ofl 
M) friend leaped out of 
bed, put on a dressing 
gown and a hat, 1 don 
know why, raced out of 
the back door shouting 
“Got )oul” — yanked 
open the car door and the 
shotgun blew his hat to 


bits. It was his best hat, Cqo. 

With the depression tame an 
of automotive nonsense It was no 
longer possible to buy a small car 
cheaply, but big cars could be had 
for a song because they cost so much 
to run At that time I had an old, 
four cylinder 1 >odge It was a very 
desirable f ir -supposed to run for 
cvei, no matter how much oil it 
pumped But gradually 1 detected 
symptoms of demise We had de¬ 
veloped an instinct tor this. The 
trick was to tiade your car in jUSt 
before it cxjiloded 

I wanted something small, but 
th It I eoul In t have bor my Dodge 
and $1)1 got 1 Marmon, a great 
low r t ir with aluminium body 


( tntvR'kc, the iiproanouslv funny British 
him which has \ 1904 Dirncq cir as the 
heroine, j, ive a tremendous im|Mtus to the 
edit of th( old i ir 

As (nt rcsuli of 1 , ten vtuiin Ameriein 
lilopits this yc-tr erossfd the Aihntic, at the 
nvitmon ot the British Jnvel Association 
ind ihf \ int ige Sports C ir C lub o take part 
in ihc hrst Xiiylo Ain« n< in rally lh«y ran 
horn Ldinl iirgh to ( oodwood, comp ting 
ig inst a ti nil of ancient eais drawn from | 
the rinks of the lu elul uul the Veteran 
( ir Club whi(h alio s its mtnibeis no car 
ol 1 ittr due thin icy( j 

Ih nniinl Vturin t ir Run fioin I ondon 
to Brighton tikes jihu this ye ir on Novem 
bei i| the ^Sth iimi ersiry of the hrst run 
whuh eelcDraiei’ the passing into I iw of the 
lotonniisi Hi}>l w lys \ct Until this Act 
wu pissul Ml 1 motor cir could not lun 
on iht pul lie roids unless i responsible pedes 
trim wliked in fiont, although ifter 1872 he 
ro longer had to e ury a nd Hag 
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abie. Kids from as far as six streets 


and aluminium crank-case—a lovely 
thing with a deep purring roar and 
a top speed of nearly lOO miles an 
hour. It was the best car I had ever 
owned. The only trouble was that it 
did about eight miles to the gallon 
of petrol. 

One day while I was driving there 
was a disturbing click in the differ¬ 
ential and then a crash. With a 
hand jack, I gradually raised the 
rear axle on to concrete blocks, until 
it stuck up in the air like an ano¬ 
pheles mosquito. Then I drained 
the differential, removed the covers. 
The crown gear had sheared three 
teeth. A new gear and pinions in¬ 
stalled would come to S 95 . 

I walked to a scrap yard three 
miles away. They had no Marmons. 
It took a week to find one of my 
vintage. After two days of bargain¬ 
ing I finally got the price down to 
$ 6 . I had to remove the crown gear 
and pinions myself, but the yard 
generously lent tools. This took two 
days. Then, with mv treasures back 
at my house I spent several more 
days lying on my back fitting the 
new parts. I don’t ever remember 
being dirtier or more uncomfort- 


away gathered to give satirical ad¬ 
vice. 

Finally, all was in place. I had to 
make new gaskets out of cardboard 
and tighten everything all round. I 
put in new grease, let the rear axle 
gently down. There was a large and 
friendly delegation to see the trial 
run—neighbours, kids, dogs, scep¬ 
tics, well-wishers. A parrot next 
door kept saying “Nuts!” in a loud, 
squawking voice. 

I started the engine. It sounded 
wonderful. I put the car in gear 
and crept out to the street. I got 
50 yards before the differential dis¬ 
integrated with a crash like the un¬ 
loading of a coal truck. Even the 
housing of the differential was shat¬ 
tered. I don’t know what I did 
wrong, but what I did was final. I 
sold the Marmon as it stood for Si 2 . 

It’s all different now. Everything 
is chrome and shiny paint. A cai 
used to be as close and known and 
troublesome and dear as a wife. 
Now we drive about in strangers. 
It’s more comfortable, certainly, 
but something has been lost. I hope 
I ne\er get it back. 


He Asf^ed for It 

(P Koi'i.E who use sarcasm, we have always fell, deserve to get a 
retort, so we liked the story of the father who was wheeling his 
new son’s pram. He was asked by a pas.ser-by, “That your baby?’’ 

“No,” said the father facetiously, “I borrowed it from a neigh¬ 
bour.” 

“Hmm,” replied the other, taking a closer look, “ugly litde 
beast, isn’t he?” —This We«k 



I • I ow do you beat the Com- 

,..L k munists at their own game? The colourful President of the 

The world has been given a Philippines has shown how to beat 

dramatic demonstration by Presi- the Communists and now, in his 

dent Ramon Magsaysay (pro- battles with the politicians, has the 

nounced Mahg-sigh-sigh) of the masses on his side 

Philippines. Only a few years ago_ 

the Ounmunist-dominated Huks discredited, .surrendered uncondi- 

werc in control of the rich rice bowl tionally to Magsaysay, Piis fol- 

of the Philippines, and their Mos- lowers, cut down to a few thousand 

cow-trained leader, Luis 'Paruc, surrounded fugitives in the swamps 

boasted an armed force of 50,000 and hills, arc no longer fed by 

men barked by a reserve of two credulous peasants or hidden by 

million. When Taruc gave arrogant territk-d villagers, 

notice that he would soon take over There is a profound lessrjn in 
Manila and the grrvernment, xMag- this; when you cut the navel cord 
saysay was pressed into .service as of sufjport between the mas.scs and 
Minister of Defence. His mission a dissident group, the power of such 
was to revitalize that demoralized a group to defy, subvert or over- 
ministry, to purge the army of fifth throw government withers away, 
columnists, to save the country. How did Magsaysay do this.^ 

Last May Taruc, defeated and “When 1 was given the job of 

57 
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stopping the Huks,” he told me, “I 
realized that 1 had this advantage: 
they were guerrillas and I, too, had 
been a guerrilla—against the Japa¬ 
nese. 1 knew that you cannot beat 
guerrillas except by unorthodox tac¬ 
tics. So I launched an unorthodox 
campaign. Where they used terror¬ 
ism, I used kindness—plus pesos. 
Anyone who brought me informa¬ 
tion I rewarded liberally. Also, 1 
promised to give any Huk who de¬ 
serted exactly what he claimed he 
was fighting for—land, house, rice. 

“Then, when I stood for election 
as President last autumn, I prom¬ 
ised the people that I would do 
everything in my power to correct 
the age-old evils and injustices that 
made new Huks.” 

His opponents in the political 
campaign admitted that Magsaysay 
saved the country from the Com¬ 
munists. “But,” they added, “he is 
a military man. If you elect him 
President he will know nothing 
about industry, trade, the compro- 
mise.s of domestic intrigue or the 
pitfalls of foreign relations.” 

But Magsaysay, campaigning with 
characteristic straightforward sim¬ 
plicity and tremendous energy, was 
elected by a record-breaking land¬ 
slide. To get to the people, he 
travelled in trains and planes and 
buses and bullock carts. He de¬ 
clared: “When I am President, if 
you have any grievance against any 
official or any department of the 
government, you can wire direct to 
me and you will get action.” 


Novem^ 

True to his word, Magsaysay has 
set up a unique complaint depart¬ 
ment in Malacanang Palace. It 
sprawls over the ground floor of one 
wing, and handles up to i,ooo com¬ 
plaints per day. Anyone with a 
grievance can telegraph the Presi¬ 
dent 50 words free of charge. Each 
complaint is acknowledged by a 
personal telegram from the Presi¬ 
dent, and is recorded on a follow¬ 
up card index and directed to the 
proper official with a crisp admoni¬ 
tion that amounts to “Snap out of 
that siesta, amigo!” 

A poor woman cheated by local 
officials, a tenant evicted unfairly, 
an old soldier who can’t collect his 
pension—one and all for the first 
time in Philippine history can take 
their troubles straight to the Presi¬ 
dent. Result: bureaucrats are 
goaded into action, and the fear of 
God is put into petty tyrants and 
exploiters of the weak and friend¬ 
less. 

Magsaysay genuinely hates pomp 
and circumstance. Whenever pos¬ 
sible he avoids driving in the Presi¬ 
dent’s car with the No. i licence 
plate and forbids it to any his 
family. Frequently he hops into 
whatever government car he can 
find and drives off without escort, 
leaving his security guards to catch 
up with him as they can. I have 
heard him tell his chauffeur, “Take 
ofT your cap—you lof)k too im¬ 
portant!” 

What we call nepotism the Filipi¬ 
nos call the “compadre system.” It 
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is hard to avoid anywhere, and 
doubly hard where family ties are 
as strong as in the Philippines. Mag- 
say say told his family that if he were 
elected President they would have 
to sacrifice. They didn’t c]uite un¬ 
derstand what that meant—at first. 
His brother, a lawyer, was forbid¬ 
den to take any case offered by any¬ 
one who had anything to do with 
the government, or who wanted to 
have anything to do with the 
government. Although his uncle 
made the lowest bid to supply 
cement for a big government con¬ 
tract, the uncle didn’t get the job— 
the President cancelled it. Now the 
relatives realize what “ sacrifice ” 
meant. 

Magsaysay has recruited bright 
young teams to help him, many of 
them so young that they don’t 
know all the things that can’t be 
done—so they go ahead and do 
them. Also, business and profes¬ 
sional leaders find it hard to say no 
to his charm when he attempts to 
enlist them. 

One local mogul refused repeat¬ 
edly to take charge of a government 
di oartment that needed efficient 
overhauling. Finally Magsaysay in¬ 
vited him to Malacanang Palace and 
asked him. “Who did vou vote for ? 

“For you, Mr. President.’’ 

“And your family.^ Your rela¬ 
tives r Your friends? 

“For you, Mr. Pre.sideni.’’ 

“Well, don’t you want me to 
succeed.^” 

That did it. 


Ram^n Magsaysay is young (47^: 
dark, dynamic. Big for a Filipino 
strongly built six-footer), he weaves 
like a boxer when he talks and is 
given to explosive gestures, lighf*! 
ning decisions and, as we have seen,; 
unorthodox tactics. Add his per-!- 
sonal charm, native shrewdness, un* 
impeachable honesty, a built-in; 
radar that spots frauds at a glance>^ 
and you begin to understand his 
enormous popularity. 

The best known Filipino in the 
world today, and an outstanding 
leader in the Far East, Magsaysay 
started out as a farm boy and motor 
mechanic, and graduated with 
honours in the hard school of direct 
action. The story of his most daring 
operation as a guerrilla leaderduring 
the Japanese occupation of the Phil¬ 
ippines sums up the kind of man 
he is. When word came from Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur of the proposed 
landing in Zambales Province, Mag¬ 
saysay was asked if he could cap 
turc and hold an airstrip and beach¬ 
head with his guerrillas. At once he 
was besieged by terrified Filipinos 
who begged him not to attack the 
Japanese: “There are loo many of 
them and they will take a horrible 
revenge on us. They will bur.n 
down our villages and massacre all 
of us.’’ 

Magsaysay told them: “This is an 
awful decision you ask me to make. 
The Americans are coming any¬ 
way, and their big guns will blow 
all of your houses to bits unless we 
clear out the Japanese. Vrue, the 
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: Japanese could do just as you say. 
iBut we must take this chance. If 
our attack fails, you can stand my 
: wife and two daughters against the 
' church wall and shoot them. If 1 
survive, shoot me, too.” 

That midnight Magsay.sav and 
his guerrillas attacked, captured the 
airfield, wiped out Japanese resist¬ 
ance and cleared the Zambales 
beach-head. Thanks to this action, 
'General MacArthur’s men could 
walk ashore for an important land 
ing in the campaign to recapture 
the Philippines. 

After the liberation Magsaysay 
was the inevitable choice for mili- 
' tary governor of his native province, 

■ Zambales, and was elected and re¬ 
elected to Omgress. In Congress he 
shrewdly studied from the inside 
the mvstcrious wavs of Icgislattjrs, 
knowledge that is coming in handy 
now that he is President. 

What are Magsavsav’s problems 
and what are his chances of suc¬ 
ceeding.^ 

“Over-population is not one fd 
our problems,” says Magsaysay. 
“Whereas japan has 570 people to 
the square mile and java has f,oi-'). 
we have onlv 17^. Our li>tal popula 
tion is about 20 million- tor .1 
country bigger than the b>ritish Isk's. 
We have an abundance ol rich soil 
and natural rcscjurccs, a gcxxl cli¬ 
mate, and experts tell me the land 
could support 80 million people if 
our problems, new and old, could 
be solved. 


“Unemployment is one of our 
biggest headaches. There is not 
enough irrigation, so only one rice 
crop per year is the general rule. 
Farmers, who arc 75 per cent of the 
population, work less than half the 
year. Many could find employment 
if there were more local industries. 
But native capital is traditionally 
timid about new business ventures. 
Why risk unfamiliar hazards when 
vou can doze the centuries a wav 
with the comparative security and 
low taxes of landed estates? 

“Which brings up our most para¬ 
lysing problems, defying solution so 
far: the landless man and the man- 
Ic.ss land. 

“Ninety per cent of our Philip¬ 
pine farmers arc cn^p-sbaring 
tenants. 7 ’hev have no land of their 
own and usually nothing more than 
a verbal arrangement which can be 
terminated at any time. 'Phis feudal 
system is a legacy of 300 years of 
Spanish rule. 'Prue, there are laws 
on the books designed to protect the 
len.'ints from exploitation, but they 
.ire easily evaded or defied: the 

j 

tenant is helplc.ss when faced with 
long and co.stly litigation. Unfai.' 
sharing, usur\' and other age-old 
abuses have lowered the morale of 
the farming masses until today the 
I'ilipinc), whose b.isic food is rice, is 
just about the poorest individual 
rice producer in the W'orld.” 

M a g s a y s a y's 1 e g i s I a t i v e >- 
gramme to correct these evils has 
had hard going. The most powerful 
legislators represent the biggest 
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landowners; asking them to vote 
against themselves is what the 
C'hinese call “negotiating with the 
tiger for his skin.” 

“As tor manlcss land,” says Mag- 
saysay, “we have lots ot it—pub¬ 
licly owned, fertile and idle. 1 am 
settling some of it with groups of 
repentant Huks and their wives and 
little Huklings.” A typical commu¬ 
nity of the EDCOR (Economic De¬ 
velopment (k)rps) plan consists of 
hundreds of homes where every¬ 
thing needed is furnished bv the 
government or by the armv. 

But Magsaysay knows that a give¬ 
away programme solves ntithing 
permanently. He has asked Dr. 
james Yen, probably the world’s 
most experienced authority on rural 
reconstruction, to advise him. 

“In some 30 years of cx[>erience in 
China,” jimmy Yen told him, “I 
have learned that doiny; yood h)r 
people, even with the best inten¬ 
tions, is not enough. T'hev must be 
taught to help tficmselves. (')ihcr- 
wise you have rfliej, which is onlv 
temporary. What you want is /r 
lease, which grows as the energies 
ot the people thcmselvt s are .stimu 
lated and trained 'I’he motive 
power in any mass nKJvcmt nr must 
be the people them.selves.” 

Mag.saysav also knows that hi.s 
people are a little spoiled. After 
centuries of feudal dependence and 
Spanish rule, and after years of 


American prodigality, they have 
learned to look to the government 
for almost everything. It is a smil¬ 
ing land of siestas and fiestas; every 
holiday, birthday, anniversary, 
chri.stening, wedding and wake 
calls for outdoing the neighbours 
with more fo(id, drink and fun 
than the family can afford. 

The President him.scif was danc¬ 
ing at one of these fiestas not long 
ago when a cabinet member danced 
by and said, “Are you going to 
support my j)l.m when it comes up 
in the Cabinet meeting tt)morrow.^“ 
“Sure,” said Magsaysay. 

The next day, at the Cabinet 
mtx'ting, Magsay.say turned the 
plan down. 

“Hut last night yini said yes,” the 
C^abinet member protested. 

“Last night was a dance,” .said 
Mag.savsay. “'Fodav is a Cabinet 
meeting. Now I say no.” 

This kind of homespun attitude 
has endeared Magsaysay to the Phil¬ 
ippine masses, where his real 
strength lies. 'Fhat astute observer, 
(Jencral (!arlos Romulo, says: 
“When the* gloves arc olf in the 
light bci ween the politicians .ind the 
President, Magsaysay will win. Fie 
can and will go over the heads of 
the politicians to the people, 'This 
w'ill be a go(j<l thing for the Pbili[)- 
pines and a tlramatic example of 
true tlemocratic leadership for the 
peoples (jf Asia.” 


Tub F.NKMY of the best is not the worst but the good enough,-- l. i*. jarks 



The cocf(s crow doesn't make the 
sun rise; or, how to avoid jumping 
to false conclusions 


UPS ON SIftAlGOl 


By Stuart Chase 

Author of The Power of Words, 
Proper Study of Mankind 


I N Rostand’s play, Chantecler, the 
cock was positive that his crow 
at dawn was w 4 iat made the sun 
come up. He had observed that after 
he crowed, the sun always appeared. 

This illustrates perfectly what 
students of logic call the post hoc 
fallacy. When one event precedes 
another in time, we tend to conclude 
that the first is the cause of the sec¬ 
ond. An example: Malaria was for 
centuries an inexplicable plague. 
Observers noted that [)eople who 
went out at night in warm countries 
often developed the disease. So, on 
the best post hoc reasoning, night 
air was assumed to be the cause of 
malaria, and elaborate precautions 
were taken to shut it out of .sleeping 
quarters. 

Waller Reed was one of the scien¬ 


tists who wanted to be shown. His 
experiments proved that malaria 
was caused by the bite of the anoph¬ 
eles mosquito. Night air got into the 
picture only because mosquitoes 
prefer to attack in the dark. 

The full Latin name for this type 
of fallacious reasoning is post hocj 
ergo propter hoc; which means: 
“After this, therefore because of 
this.” Of all the 20 or more fallacies 
of logic now identified by scholars, 
post hoc is probably the most com¬ 
mon. It is responsible for A good 
deal of needless misunderstanding 
and conflict. 

Human beings don't like uncer¬ 
tainty. If we can’t find a reason for 
a given occurrence we are baffled 
and unhappy. Any rea.son, even a 
bad one, is better than no reason at 
all. Take a simple case: You wake 
up in the night with a pain in your 
stomach. What could have caused 
it.? You review your recent meals. 
Ah, those cucumbers! Your mother 
used to warn you about cucumbers. 
Probably a complex chemical and 
emotional process is responsible for 
)our stomach-ache. It may involve 
any of various foods you ha’t'e con¬ 
sumed, the acrimonious argument 
at dinner, the rumour that staff re¬ 
ductions are coming at the office. 
But it is simpler to settle on one 
cause—cucumbers. 

Many superstitions result from 
hasty post hoc reasoning. We .see a 
black cat, and later in the day lose 
our pocket book. Most of us average 
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a misfortune or two every day of 
our lives. To reason that meeting 
the black cat, or passing under a 
ladder, causes these routine misfor¬ 
tunes is pure post hoc —and pure 
nonsense. 

Did you ever hear that if milk is 
left in open pans during summer, 
a clap of thunder will cuse it to 
turn sour? What actually happens 
is that thunder storms usually come 
on hot days, and heat encourages 
the bacteria which turn milk sour. 
I'hundcr and lightning have noth¬ 
ing to do with it. 

Natives of the New Hebrides is¬ 
lands in the South Pacific believe 
that lice keep a person healthy. 
They have oh.servcd that many 
healthy people have lice, while the 
ailing often do not. The real ex 
planation is quite dilTerent. When 
a man falls ill in that tropical cli¬ 
mate, he usually runs a fever. Lice 
do not like it as hot as that, and they 
leave. 

Astrologists base many of their 
predictions on post hoc reasoning. 
'Fhe stars move so, and supposedly 
cause human affairs to be affected 
thus. (In the Middle Ages the Kng 
lish believed the appearance of Hal¬ 
ley’s comet in lofifi caused ihcir dc 
feat by the Normans at the Hattie 
of Hastings that year.) No causal 
relationship between the ‘stars and 
human events has ever been estab¬ 
lished bv scientific examination. 

_ ✓ 

The fallacy is given a lot of exer¬ 
cise by the adverti.sing profession. It 
may take this form, for example: 


She is engagedl She uses BlottQ% 
tooth paste. Therefore, it is impliedv^ 
the use of Blotto’s tooth paste may 
bring about an engagement. 

Thus does post hoc shrewdly capi¬ 
talize on human longing. We do so, 
want to be engaged, or to have 
lovely teeth, or be a man of distinc¬ 
tion. (John Jones drinks only Old 
Senility whisky. He is a man of 
distinction. Therefore, drink Old 
Senility, and you too may be dis¬ 
tinguished.) 

Even our great thinkers are some¬ 
times tripped up by the fallacy. The 
peerless historian Gibbon, for ex¬ 
ample, observed that Christianity 
rose as the Roman Empire declined. 
Therefore, he said, Christianity 
helped to de.stroy Rome. No histor¬ 
ian today would endorse this view. 

Even when a post hoc idea is cx- 
phxlcd, people often continue to 
chant it. Thus the United States has 
a political slogan. “As Maine goes, 
so goes the nation.’’ This can still 
be heard, though the correlation be¬ 
tween election results in Maine and 
in the whole United States has long 
cea.sed to hiivc valitlitv—if indeed it 
ever had any. 

Unless statistics are handled with 
asbestos gloves they will kindle posi 
hoes in all <lireciions. Darrell Huff 
in his instructive book, How to Lit 
with Statistics, has a chapter dc 
voted to the fallacy. Reliable figurej 
show, he says, that university stu 
dents who smoke cigarettes averagt 
more examination failures that 
those who do not. People who don’' 
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approve of smoking seize on these 
figures to “prove” that cigarettes 
lower scholarship. But the figures 
can equally well “prove” the re¬ 
verse: low marks may drit/e stu¬ 
dents to tobacco. The most prob¬ 
able explanation, says Huff, is that 
the sociable type, who likes to 
smoke, does not want to be known 
'as a swot. The point is that 
there are so many reasonable ex¬ 
planations for the correlation be¬ 
tween the two figures that you are 
not entitled to pick one and insist 
that it is the only correct one. 

As the population and output of 
a country expand, most trend fig¬ 
ures move upwards. The number of 
university students in the population 
rises. So do inmates of mental hos¬ 
pitals, personal incomes, incidence 
of heart disease, output of false 
teeth, and what have you. When all 
the figures are moving up, any pair 
can be correlated and, using post 
hoCy one of them can be solemnly 
declared the cause of the other. 
Take the first two mentioned, uni¬ 
versity students and mental cases, 
both going up. This “proves,” docs 
it not, that going to a university is 
likelv to unbalance the mind? Close 
statistical correlation can just as 
easily be worked out between the 
price of rum in Havana and the 


salaries of undertakers’ assistants in 
Massachusetts. Both have been af¬ 
fected by recent inflation. 

Post hoc logic is likely to trip us 
in these three kinds of situations: 

1. Something happens, and pres¬ 
ently something else happens. It 
looks as if the first causes the sec¬ 
ond, but actually it docs not. 

2. Even more commonly, event 
A may affect B, but in a minor way, 
and only as part of a process which 
includes other causes. 

3. Or, trends A and B may 'move 
together, but it is difficult to tell 
which is cause and which effect. 
Then again, a third factor may be 
causing both of them—like the in¬ 
flation that sends up the price of 
rum and the salaries of undertakers. 

Modern scientists tell us that most 
events have multiple causes, which 
we can understand better by think¬ 
ing of a cluster, a chain or a process. 
Any parallel movement can give us 
a clue. But for one correct clue there 
may be a dozen false ones. Science 
cannot slop with a clue; it must go 
on collecting facts until real proof 
can be demonstrated. 

Before jumping to a conclusion 
about the cause of somer.bing, stop 
and ask yourself, “Are all the facts 
in?” If the facts arc still being col¬ 
lected—hold everything. 


Sign Language 

AN air base office, the following warning is prominently posted: 
CAUTION—Be Sure Brain Is Engaged Before Putting Mouth in Gear! 

3ontriEutcd by John Dowling 



St ^aijs to Sncrease ^ourSilord ^owef 

By Wilfred Funk 

These tests, you will find, will increase your interest tn all words you sec and 
hear, and perhaps in their histories. With this increased curiosity, your vocabulary 
should grow apace. In the list below, write down your own definitions of those 
words you think you know. Then tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word. Answers are on the next page. 

( 1 ) portent (paw' tent)—A: strength. B: (II) surmise (sur miac')— A.-, to he mr~ 
insistence, C: heaviness. D; sign of coming prised. B: doubt greatly. C: form an opinion 
events. on slight evidence. D: dream idly. 


1 (2) undue (un dyu')—A: late. B: uncertain. 
C: excessive. D: surprising. 

1 (3) conjure (c 6 n jd?>r')—A: persuade. B: 
deceive. C: swear to. D; implore or beseech. 

(4) relinquish (re ling' kwish)—A: long 
for. B: let go. C: become weak. D: emoy. 

(5) verdant (vur' d&nt)—A: gay. B: gyeen. 
C; shadowy. D: strong. 

( 6 ) palaver (puh lahv' uhr)—A: drool. B: 
discussion. C; native A frican food. D: con¬ 
fusion. 

(7) tatterdemalion (tat ur dc male' yun)— 

! A: ragged. B: widely .scattered. C: naked. 
O: riotous. 

( 8 ) pliant (ply' unt)—A; pleading. B: 
^ flexible. C: kneeling. D: twisted. 

i (9) bftte noire (bate nwahr')—A: melan¬ 
choly. B: a bugbear. C; an efil person. D: 
a savage. 

(10) subservience (sub sut' vi encc)—A: 
acceptance of an inferior position. B: use¬ 
fulness. C: despondency, D; infinite patience. 


(12) physiognomy (fiz i on' 6 ml)—A: 
character analysis based on the shape of 
the shill. B: the science of light. C: one's 
facial features. D: a branch of medicine. 

(13) relic (rel' ik)—A: a pensioner. B: a 
survival. C: complete ruins. D: a mtmoty. 

(14) consummation (con suh may' shun) 

—A: act of devouring. act of forgiveness. 

C\ failure. D: ultimate completion. 

(15) mobile (mo' bil)—A; capable of being 
moulded. B: quick. C: supple. D: freely 
movable. 

(16) dalliance (d&l' i ancc)-—A: an af¬ 
fected manner. B: flirting, C: tardiness. D: 
pretended fatigue. 

(17) align (uh line')—A: bring into line, 
B: accuse. C: measure. D: disparage. 

(18) abysmal (uh biz' mu!)—A: despairing. 
B; bottomless or profound. C: sickening, D: 
gloomy. 

(19) licentious (ly sen' shus)—A: gen¬ 
erous. B; gay. C; hungry. D; lewd. 

(20) ethnologist (eth noil' o jist)—One 
who specializes in: A: word derivation. B: 
family pwdigrees. C: the field of insects. D: 
the science of races. 


Answers to 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

( 1 ) portent—D: A sign of coming events; 
a forewarning of evil; as, “There were 
already portents in the middle ’30s of a 
second world war.” Latin portenelere, “to 
foretell.” 

(2) undue—C: Hxcessive; improper; un¬ 
warranted; as, “She argued with undue 
heat.” From ««-, “not,” plus due, through 
French from Latin debere, “to owe.” 

(3) conjure—D; Implore or beseech; ap¬ 
peal to solemnly; as, “I conjure you to 
guard this child well.” From con-, 
“with,” and the Latin ///rm, "to swear.” 

(4) relinquish—B: Let go; give up; sur¬ 
render; abandon; as, “\Ve will not 
relincjuish our gains.” From the Latin 
re-, “back,” and linquere, “to leave.” 

(5) verdant- -B; Clreen with vegetation; 
covered with growing plants; green and 
fresh; as, “the verdant spring.” From 
the Latin virere, “to be green.” 

(fi) palaver—B; Frf)m the term palavra, a 
Pr)rtuguese corruption of the Latin 
parabola, "parable.” Portuguese explor¬ 
ers changed the meaning to “a parley,” 
and it now means a long-winded dis¬ 
cussion, or conference. 

(7) tatterdemalion—Ragged; tattered; 
as, “The tatterdemalion throng wanted 
him to be their king.” 

( 8 ) pliant—B; From the Latin plicare, 
“to fold.” Hence, easily “folded” or 
bent; flexible; supple; lithe; as, “The 
sw'immcr’s body was slender and pliant." 

(9) bftte noire—B: .\ bugbear; an <jbjeci 
of abhorrence; a person oi thing in¬ 
tensely disliked; as, “All my life mathe¬ 
matics has been my bete noire." .\ f-'rench 
phrase meaning litcr.dly "biach beast." 

(10) subservience- -.A; I’rom the Latin 
sub, “under,” and service, “to serve.” 
Hence, accepting an inferior position; 
servility f as, “He fell from a position of 
power to tme of complete subservience." 

6u 


(11) surmise—C: To form an opinion on 
slight evidence; to infer or suspect; as, 
“1 surmise that he knows what he is 
doing.” 

(12) physiognomy—C; One’s facial fea¬ 
tures; external aspect; as, “He had 
an unusual physiogttomy." Originally the 
Greek physiogfiomonia, from physis, 
“nature,” and gnomon, “a judge.” 

(13) relic—B: A portion of that which is 
vanished; a memento. Hence, a survival; 
as, “Slave labour is a relic of barbarism.” 
The Latin relictus, from re, “back,” and 
linquere, “to leave.” 

(14) consummation---D: Ultimate com¬ 
pletion; fulfilment; perfect develop¬ 
ment; as, “The success of the venture 
was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” The Latin consimmare, “t*.> 
accomplish.” 

(15) mobile—D: Originally from the 
Latin mobilis, “movable.” Hence, freely 
movable; capable of changing position 
easily; as, “The actress's features were 
expressive and mobile." 

(16) dalliance -B: Flirting; amorous tri¬ 
fling: as, “His habit of dalliance with 
girls led to unhappiness.” 

(17) align--;\: From the French alif,ner, 
meaning to bring into line; to adjust «>r 
form to a line. 

(18) abysmal—B: From the Greek a-, 
“without,” and byssos, “bottom,” and 
so, bottomless; unfathontablc; profound; 
as, “These savages live in abysmal ig¬ 
norance.” 

(19) licentious- 13; From the Latin 
liantiosus, w'hich had the same meaning 
as our Lnglish word. That is, lewd; wan¬ 
ton; immoral; as, “The licentious of 
the Restoration.” 

(2()j ethnologi.st -D: Frf»m the Greek 
ethnos, “race,” and the combining form 
-logy, meaning “science.” Hence, a 
student of the science f>f races, their 
origins, characteristics and distribution. 

1 ocabulary Ratings 

20 correct.exceptional 

19-17 correct.excellent 

16-14 correct.good 






Although 57 nations ‘'own” the World Ban\, one man 
is doing the intricate job of running it—and at a profit 


Bank Manager to the World 


OT LONG AGO Eugcnc Black, the 
politely determined gentleman 
who heads the International 
■ Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment (better known as the 
World Bank), received a visit from 
an acquaintance who sought a key 
post with the bank. Black went 
straight to the point: “What’s your 
background—lawyer.?’’ “No,” said 
the man. “Engineer? Economist? 
Accountant?” Black pursued, tick¬ 
ing off the special qualifications 
needed by the only bank of its kind 
in the world. There 
was an uncomfort¬ 
able pause. Then the 
visitor murmured, 

“No professional 
training at all. Just 
plain business 
experience.” “I 
know,” said Black 
apologetically, “I’m 
in the same fix my¬ 
self.” 

The interesting 
thing about Gene 
Black s “fix,” apart 
from the light it 
throws on a candid 


nature, is that probably no amount 
of professional training could have 
added any lustre to the way he has 
handled one of the most important 
and exasperating jobs in banking 
history. 

Fifty-seven nations “own” the 
W'orld Bank. Politically, these na¬ 
tions range from Marxian dictator¬ 
ships and military despotisms to 
constitutional democracies. Eco¬ 
nomically, they run from 14th- 
centurv agrarianism to modern 
capitalism. The bank’s basic mission, 
in officialese, is 
“to assist member 
countries to raise 
production levels 
and living standards 
by helping to finance 
long-term produc¬ 
tive projects, by pro¬ 
viding technical 
advice, and by stim¬ 
ulating international 
investment from 
other sources.” Ac¬ 
tually, though, the 
World Bank is dedi¬ 
cated to notjjing less 
than the world-wide 
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establishment of the industrial revo¬ 
lution. 

The character of the bank is diffi¬ 
cult to define except in terms of its 
anomalies: Its coffers are technically 
bursting with money—capital sub¬ 
scriptions amount to more than 
^3,000 millions—yet in most cases 
the bank must borrow before it can 
lend. Its charter stipulates that the 
bank make loans only if there is a 
reasonable prospect of repayment, 
yet also specifies that one of its prin¬ 
cipal functions is to take special in¬ 
vestment risks, i.e., under circum¬ 
stances where other investors are 
unwilling or unable to act without 
help. The bank has to remain impec¬ 
cably international in outlook, yet 
its operation must, inescapably, be 
consistent with U.S. foreign policy. 
The United States has contributed 
635 million dollars—72 per cent—of 
the available paid-in capital, has a 
voting power of 30 per cent on the 
board of executive directors, and 
its citizens hold 65 per cent (500 
million dollars) of all World Bank 
bonds. 

The bank seems top-heavy with 
“brass hats”: its 57 governors arc 
mostly Ministers of Finance or State 
Bank governors, and the 16-man 
board of executive directors, to 
whom the governors have delegated 
their powers, rank only a cut lower 
in their own countries. Yet the 
president has broad latitude to run 
the show. 

To fnost bankers, these factors 
'vould spell chaos—but not to 


Eugene Black. His talent for hand¬ 
ling antithetical viewpoints is par¬ 
tially revealed in the fact that the 
bank makes a profit—over seven 
million pounds in 1953-54. Of the 
88 loans Black has recommended to 
the executive directors in his five 
years as president, all have been 
approved without a dissenting vote. 

Black joined the World Bank in 
1947, when he was appointed U.S. 
executive director by John McCloy, 
who had himself just been named 
the bank’s president. It was a time 
of crisis. The bank had been estab¬ 
lished by the Bretton Woods Con¬ 
ference in 1944. Within two years it 
had become clear that the devasta¬ 
tion worked by the second world 
war on Europe’s economies had 
been under-estimated and that the 
measures agreed on at the Con¬ 
ference were inadequate. There had 
been dissension within the bank as 
to administrative authority. 

When McCloy and Black came to 
work in the spring of 1947, the 
World Bank had not yet done any 
business. It had, moreover, less than 
^300 millions of loanable resources 
in sight. Yet France, the Nether¬ 
lands, Denmark and Luxenibourg 
were desperately in need of foreign 
exchange for reconstruction. 

McCloy decided to go ahead re¬ 
gardless. (“The world can’t live half 
rubble, half skyscraper.”) The bank 
promptly lent to the four countries 
half of its available resources and 
then, as the Marshall Plan came 
along, got out of “reconstruction” 
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lending altogether. That left “de¬ 
velopment,” a mission capable of 
soaking up lots of money that the 
bank would have to raise in the 
open market. 

The difficulty with raising funds 
to lend was twofold. First, Wall 
Street didn’t know much about the 
World Bank and cared less. Second, 
only a few states in the U.S. had 
made legal provision for insurance 
companies, banks and trusts to buy 
the bonds issued or guaranteed by 
the World Bank, yet such investors 
constituted the largest group of po¬ 
tential bond buyers. 

Black took on the herculean job 
of persuading governors and state 
legislatures to change their invest¬ 
ment laws. Politics, local prejudices 
and plain indifference made this a 
formidable project. 

Meanwhile, many potential bor¬ 
rowers considered the bank to be 
a sort of international grab bag, and 
some member countries couldn’t 
realize that, so far as loans went, 
their wish was not a command. 
Chile, for example, had submitted a 
loan application for a 13-million- 
pound railway expansion, which a 
group of directors, prior to the 
arrival of McClov and Black, had 
thought should be granted irrfmedi- 
ately. The new administration took 
a long, hard look and notiAed Chile 
(i)that if the Bank made the loan it 
would want to send a mission to 
enquire into the competence of the 
railway management and other 
matters; (2) that the Chileans would 


be expected .to do something about 
the bonds they had previously de¬ 
faulted on. It even pointed out that 
Chile needed agricultural develop 
ment more than it needed railway 
expansion. 

Furious at first, Chile ultimately 
came to terms with its bondholders 
and then got five million pounds— 
for agriculture and electric power. 

By mid-1947, Gene Black had got 
enough states to change their laws 
so that he was ready to try market¬ 
ing 250 million dollars’ worth ol 
bonds. The bonds were substantially 
oversubscribed and immediately sold 
above par. 

In 1948, moving warily, the bank 
made loans totalling four million 
pounds to Holland for the purchase 
of merchant ships. Next year the 
lending pace was stepped up con¬ 
siderably : ^70 millions to nine 
countries for agricultural and indus¬ 
trial modernization. 

Of these, one loan had an im¬ 
portance far beyond the money in¬ 
volved. Colombia’s applicadon had 
contained a revolutionary request: 
Would the bank send a mission to 
survey the country’s whole eco¬ 
nomic structure.? After much in¬ 
ternal debate, the bank complied. 
The result for Colombia, a country 
whose five jealous geographical divi¬ 
sions had never been able to agree 
oil a national development pro¬ 
gramme, was an acceptable plan of 
action and an immediate start on 
railway and highway improvement. 

The result for the bank was the 
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discoverv that general survey mis- 
sions were a powerful instrument. 
Using them, the bank could (i) 
determine a country’s real develop¬ 
ment needs; (2) outline a develop¬ 
mental programme, part of which 
might be eligible for bank loans; (3) 
exert its influence for sound policies. 

To date, general survey missions 
have reported on ten countries: 
Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Tur¬ 
key, Surinam, Iraq, Jamaica, Cey¬ 
lon, Nicaragua, Mexico. Three more 
surveys—for Malaya, Nigeria and 
Syria—are under wav. One coun¬ 
try’s ruler was so delighted with the 
bank’s report that he told a neigh¬ 
bouring chief of state: “I’ve found 
out how to run the country. You 
get the World Bank to tell you what 
to do and then you do what they tell 
vou. 

The bank’s report on Nicaragua 
boldly described President Somoza’s 
matchmaking monopoly as “an in¬ 
efficient producer of an inferior pro¬ 
duct”- -but the five-year programme 
recommended won Somoza’s sup¬ 
port. It has been put into cfTect in 
transport, federal finance and agri¬ 
culture, with public health, power 
and education next on the agenda. 
Nicaraguan exports in 1953 were 
triple the 1946-50 average; foreign- 
exchange reserves, ^1,100,000 in 
1950, have hit nine million pounds 
in 1954. 

In 1949 McCloy resigned from 
the presidency and was succeeded 
by Black. Under McCloy the bank 
was pretty much a one-man institu¬ 


tion. Black delegated much of the 
administrative load to subordinates, 
and concentrated on two objectives. 
The first was financing, broadening 
the market for the bank’s bonds. 
His second grand objective: to 
create a new “climate” within the 
under developed nations. 

To determine how far he might 
expect to get in this direction. Black 
set out to see the world. He was 
well briefed on everything to do 
with the economics and customs of 
countries he visited, and was also 
supplied with sketches of the lead¬ 
ing personalities. (Sample: Presi¬ 
dent X rises at six and breakfasts on 
beef.steak and cereal. He runs the 
nation as if it were his private farm.) 
“Black.” recalled a companion on 
one of thc.se trips, “could lead the 
disciKssion in a fa.st-moving confer¬ 
ence of technical people, then turn 
round and ‘sell’ some politician on 
his point of view with a kind of 
economic baby talk.” 

The pre.sident has now been to 
most of the bank’s 57 countries and 
has learned the lie of the land. 
Item: “The ('hao Phraya Rn'cr in 
Thailand was only a name before. 
New I have a pic ture of that coun¬ 
try and its river. All Thailand re 
volves round the Chao Phraya.” 

Under Black the bank has made a 
concerted effort to get governments 
out of fields properly belonging to 
private enterprise. In loan negotia¬ 
tions Pakistan, for example, was 
asked to sell to the public part of the 
government’s interest in a paper 






company and later to share with the 
public its holdings in a proposed oil 
pipe line. To the pleasure' of the 
Pakistanis, who thought they had 
only the feeblest capital market, 
both issues were oversubscribed. 

In Turkey, where the govern¬ 
ment wanted a loan for a state- 
owned power station, the hank per¬ 
suaded it to permit a private power 
station. A syndicate of Turkish 
banks successfully floated a public 
share issue for more than half the 
scheme’s cost; the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment lent the rest. Commented a 
leading World Banker: “It was the 
first time in (rod know.s how long 
that an underdeveloped country 
has started a private power supply 
undertaking.” 


At the beginning of his secoiiijJI 
term as president, Gepe Black couI<i|| 
look over his organization with 
satisfaction. Its securities can be 
bought almost anywhere in the 
United States. The /6oo millions it 
has lent ha>e financed almost 
j^i,7oo millions worth of new capi¬ 
tal investment. The bank’s execu¬ 
tive directors have learned to look 
objectively at loans, though, under¬ 
standably, a Canadian may still 
grimace over financing a foreign 
paper mill or an Indian over helping 
apartheid South Africa. Its staff of 
some 400 people is top-notch, its 
general reputation excellent. The 
same is true of its prospects, for the 
world, as the president of its bank 
can testify, is a big place. 




The Sense of Lively Response 

The art of being happy lies in the power of extracting happiness from 

common things. 

^lE COOLNESS of sliccts, iHc wamith of blankets, the look ot the little 
blue flames dancing on the top of a fire of hard coal, the taste of bread, 
of milk, of honey, of wine or of oil, of well baked potatoes, of earth- 
tasting turnips! —the taste of the airs, dry or moist, that blow in through 
. ur opened windows, the look of the night-sky, the sounds of twilight or 
of ili’wn, the hoarse monotone of a distant pine-wood or of pebble-fretted 
waves—all these things as one feels them arc the materials, eternal and yet 
fleeting, of the art of being a man alive upon the earth. 

The cultured man is the man whose interior consciousness is for ever 
obstin.itely writing down, in the immaterial diary of his psyche’s sense 
of life, every chance-aspect of every new day that he is lucky citough to 
live to behold. 

This .achievement is of course a matter of habit. But it is a habit well 
wiihin the scope of every son or daughter of Adam. To attain it one 
must be epicurean in one’s power of lively response to the simplest re¬ 
current sensation. — ^John Cowper Fowl's in The Meaning 0 / Culture 



The picture that swept Rembrandt to fame 



From the painting, “The Anatomy Lesson,” courtesy the Mauritshuis Museum, The Hague, 

Setherlands 


Ji 1 oung Painter Peconws ai 
Old IJlaster , 

Malcolm Vaughan 

M ost artists wait years for rec- term, however, made it clear that 
ognition. Rembrandt van the boy wouldn’t shine at book 
Rijn, the great i7th'Century Dutch learning. He was alert, intelligent, 
painter, rose from obscurity to fame industrious; but his time and energy 
at 26. Young Rembrandt’s hard- went into painting and drawing, 
working father, .» miller, wanted So his parents sent him to a Ley- 
him to be an educated man and had den artist to study painting. The 
saved money to send him to the boy did so well that before long he 
nearby TJnivcrsity of Leyden, One was paying part of bis expenses by 
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painting “practice” portraits of Ley¬ 
den men and women. 

To expand his opportunities Rem¬ 
brandt began taking trips to the big 
city, Amsterdam. One well-con¬ 
nected art dealer there, Hendrik 
van Uylenburgh, suggested that the 
young man move to Amsterdam 
and open a studio in Uylenburgh’s 
fine house. Here he would paint 
portraits of wealthy citizens and 
pay the dealer a commission. The 
artist jumped at the chance. 

This mutually profitable arrange¬ 
ment might have jogged along for 
years. But Rembrandt fell in love 
with the art dealer’s young cousin, a 
wealthy orphan, Saskia van Uylen¬ 
burgh, and he wanted very much 


to show her how distinguished st; 
miller’s son could be. 

His big chance came in the latter 
part of 1631 when the Doctors’ 
Guild of the city commissioned him 
to do a picture for its club-room* 
I'he subject was to be an anatomy 
lesson, a pictorial device whereby a 
number of portraits of doctors, pos¬ 
sibly the Guild’s directors, could be 
included. 'Fhe subject was an old 
one in Dutch painting and had 
never amounted to more than a 
routine row of figures. Rembrandt 
did something totally new with it. 
He brought into the picture the 
wonder and the awe that the aver¬ 
age person might feel if present at 
an anatomy lesson. 

He chose for the over¬ 
all geometry of his com¬ 
position a simple triangu¬ 
lar form. Within this he 
grouped the doctors to¬ 
gether with dramatic in¬ 
tensity. To distract as 
little attentiim as possible 
from their spellbound 
faces, he painted an in¬ 
offensive moment in the 
lesson—studv of the mus- 
cles in the forearm. 

The result was a not 
able work of art that all 
Amsterdam flocked to 
.see. Rembrandt almost 
o V c r n i g h t became the 
most sought-after artist 
in Holland. In 1631 he 
had painted but one com¬ 
missioned port*raif; the 


There are probably over 600 oil paintings 
by Rembrandt in existence. Besides The 
Anatomy Lesson there arc other excellent 
Rembrandts in the Maurit.shuis and in the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, where The Night 
Watch can be seen. 

The first Rembrandt recorded in Eingland 
was a portrait of an old woman, believed by 
many to be his mother. It was given by the 
Earl of Anchram to Charles I and is now in 
the collection of Her .Majesty the Queen, at 
Windsor Castle. 

Many “stately homes,” including Chats- 
worth, Panshanger and Penrhyn Ca.stlc, con¬ 
tain example.s of Rembrandt’s genius. The 
National ciallery ha.s at lea.st twenty, the most 
famous of which is, perhajis, the Portrait oj n 
Merchant. There arc others in thi National 
Galleries of Ireland and Scotland, the Wallace 
Collection, the Art Gallery of Glasgow, Dul- 
w’(h College and the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. 
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next year he painted i6! He kept 
raising his prices until he was charg¬ 
ing 500 guilders a portrait, a great 
deal of money in those days. But the 
more expensive he became the 
greater grew the demand for his 
pictures. Students clamoured to 
study under him, and he took them 
on at the unheard-of high fee of 
100 guilders per year each. 

Blue-eyed Saskia, the girl he 
loved, had been impressed from the 
day they met. Rembrandt now be¬ 
gan to make an impression on her 
cold-hearted guardian. Within a 
couple of years the barriers between 
the wealthy patrician orphan and 
the poor miller’s son were swept 
away. He was 28, she 21, when they 
were married. 

He idolized her. She exhilarated 
him. The best people of Amsterdam 
poured in on him, sitting hour after 
hour for their portraits. Among 
them was the Prince of Orange, 
Frederick Henry. Rembrandt also 
painted his beloved Saskia’s portrait 
again and again, and a whole series 
of Biblical scenes and historical 
allegories in which she seived as 
model. These pictures tell us that 
she was not only his treasured wife 
but his ideal of womanhtxwl. 

He bought a magnificent man 
sion—at least he made the initial 
payment on it—then blithely moved 
in. He furnished it with beautiful 
antiques, hung the w'alls wdth old 
masters, scattered expensive orna¬ 
ments and curios through the 
rooms. The fact that he was s|x;nd- 


ing more than he earned did not 
bt)ther him: money was rolling in. 
Why shouldn’t they live recklessly.? 

Then in 1642 Saskia died after 
childbirth, leaving a sickly infant. 
One grief piled upon another. The 
artist's creditors pounced on him. A 
huge group portrait on which he’d 
been at work for a year—the now- 
famous The Night Watch —was un¬ 
veiled and greeted with silence. In 
his loneliness and despair he took as 
his mistresses his housekeeper and 
the babv’s nurse. 

As these scandals became public, 
Rembrandt’s portrait commissions 
dropped away, and for 14 years he 
kept on losing ground financially. 
Finally he was evicted from his 
house. His furnishings were sold at 
auction; they brought less than 
enough to .satisfy his creditors. 

Artists, it is said, must suffer, 
must know anguish and despair be¬ 
fore their art can take on depth, 
strength, universal apjKMl and sim¬ 
plicity. It .seems a cruel requirement. 
But in Rembrandt’s case it proved 
to be true. As his burdens grew 
heavier his art grew greater. Out of 
his pain, like pure gold purged of 
dross, came fi)rth s<jme of the great¬ 
est master[)iece.s the world has ever 
.seen; The Old Woman Cutting 
Her Nails; The Mill; Aristotle be¬ 
fore the Bust of Horner; Christ at 
Etnniuus; The Descent from the 
Cross. What a tremendous career 
was launched with the young 
painter’s fabulous first success, The 
Anatomy Lesson! 



Americans are sentimental about the underdog and, as their gifts to 
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O NE EVENING last Spring as the 
bus carrying the Korean 
Children’s Choir pulled out of 
an American city, Suhn Chung 
Woong, 12 years old, stood up and 
made a short speech. After a long 
day of appearances on behalf of the 
American-Korean Foundation, the 
choir had gone to a sea-food restaur¬ 
ant for dinner. An American with 
the party had ordered lobster, 
whereupon the children followed 
suit until, to the consternation of 
the tour’s finance manager, there 
were 22 lobster orders. When, how'- 
ever, he went to pay the very large 
bill, the restaurant owner refused 
payment. “This is paid for,’’ he 
said. “It’s on America.” 

Suhn Chung Woong, as his little 
talk was later translated, wanted to 
make sure that the children appre¬ 
ciated this. “We have had a won¬ 
derful meal in a fine restaurant,” he 
said. “7’here we met a man who 
was a stranger. He had never before 
seen a Korean. He will never see us 


again. So what did he do.? He let 
us eat his most costly food and 
would take no money.” 

Suhn paused, hesitant as to how 
to point the moral. Then, to an out¬ 
burst of laughter and handclapping, 
he suddenly concluded: “Amer¬ 
icans are funny people.” 

Free Koreans would have under¬ 
stood what Suhn meant by “funny 
people.” 7 ’hey had watched, unbe¬ 
lieving, as American soldiers, in a 
spontaneous outpouring, gave more 
than 25 million dollars and tens of 
th()usunds of hours of labour for 
Korea's rebuilding. Suhn would also 
have been understood bv the strate- 
gists of Communism. Fhc “Aid 
Korea” drive of the American-Ko¬ 
rean Foundation, within six weeks 
after it began last April, became 
such a dramatic answer to the 
Communists’ lies about “dollar- 
mad ’ Americans that the Soviet 
authorities rushed to take counter¬ 
measures. 

President Eisenhower launched 
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the present drive with an appeal to 
Americans to “let our brave Korean 
allies know how deeply we feel to¬ 
wards them” and how “in a democ¬ 
racy” we stand by our friends. 
Within a few days scores of leading 
businessmen had enlisted and were 
giving virtually full time to mobiliz¬ 
ing the support of business. 

By April 15. goods trucks in 
hundreds of sidings across America 
were being loaded with the needed 
products of industry and agri¬ 
culture. On April 20, in New York 
City, the “Freedom Express,” carry¬ 
ing the first of these gifts, started 
towards San Francisco. In more than 
20 other centres similar “Help 
Korea Trains” were assembling. 
Across the Pacific at the port of 
Pusan the M.V. Korea, first mer¬ 
chant ship of the Korean Republic, 
set out to pick up and transport the 
first “Help Korea” shipload. 

An Associated Press dispatch of 
May 22, from Berlin, told of the 
Communists’ counteraction. “A 60- 
truck goods train left East Berlin 
last night for North Korea, the 
Soviet military administration re 
ported today. The train, a present 
from the Communist East Zone 
government to the North Korean 
Reds, was Kjaded with tractors, ma 
chines, medical equipment, furni¬ 
ture and textiles.” 

It seems likely that more than 
such a government-induced gesture 
will be required to offset the evi¬ 
dence supporting little Suhn’s con¬ 
clusion. Under no pressure save the 


needs of a strange people in a rengote 
land, Americans have enthusfasti- 
cally given their time, money and 
products to “help Koreans help 
themselves.” 

Take, as a good sample, the state 
of Georgia. 

On June ii hundreds of Georg¬ 
ians assembled under a broiling sun 
in the Atlanta goods yards. Senior 
state and local officials, Army offi¬ 
cers and the heads of some of 
(ieorgia’s largest business concerns 
had come to dedicate “The Dixie 
Express,” Georgia’s “Help Korea 
Train.” Behind the speakers’ plat¬ 
form were 16 loaded goods trucks. 

“To most of us,” said the Gov¬ 
ernor of Georgia, “Korea is a long 
wav from home. But these trucks 

a 

are loaded with tens of thousands of 
pounds of practical proof that the 
people of that land are not beyond 
the reach of our concern and gen¬ 
erosity.” 

Sixty-seven Georgia communities 
contributed the commodities with 
which that train was loaded. Local 
responsibility was vested in ,a key 
businessman — recruited by tele¬ 
phone—in each community. “Not 
a man who was a.skcd said ‘no.’ ” 
Total elapsed time from the start 
of the organizing to the train’s 
dedication was five weeks. Total 
expenditure for overh.cads was 
under $300, 

Community by community and 
item by item, returns were tabu¬ 
lated on a teleprinter machine in 
the office of an Atlanta telephone 
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pbmpany whose president was co- 
i;;^airman of the drive. During the 
;; final days the teleprinter ran as much 
f as eight hours behind the returns. 
^ The items, in addition to substan- 
Mial cash gifts, were as varied as 
Georgia’s products. Among them 
/were ploughs and harrows, build' 
: ing steel, bricks, concrete blocks, 
timber, electrical equipment, thou¬ 
sands of yards of cotton goods, den- 
«^tal supplies, shoes and clothing. 

The American-Korean Founda- 
tionj^^tiational sponsor of this cam¬ 
paign, was organized less than two 
years ago. Its first head was Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother. Of the businessmen who 
launched the Foundation, none had 
a dollar’s worth of economic stake 
in Korea; all had only a deep con¬ 
cern for the war plight of the Ko¬ 
rean people and for the survival of 
Korean freedom. 

The Foundation’s major aim is 
not to rebuild Korea but to put 
into Korean hands the material and 
equipment with which Koreans will 
do their own rebuilding. To that 
programme Americans responded 
with such enthusiasm that, in the 
eight months before the 1954 drive 
began, grants were made in cash 
and goods totalling more than five 
million dollars. 

Some of these grants were emer 
gency measures. After the Pusan 
fire last December left 200,000 
homeless, the 2,000 tons of food and 
medicines asked for by the Korean 
governm'bnt were quickly packed 


and shipped, at only a token 

in a vessel of a U.S. shipping ebm- 

pany. 

In t8 months the American phar¬ 
maceutical industry has answered 
such appeals with medical supplies 
worth more than 11,500,000. Now 
an industry-wide committee has 
been set up through which, under 
Foundation direction, regular ship¬ 
ments of sorely needed medicines 
and supplies are maintained. 

Last year, at the request of the 
Foundation, an expert from the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute went to Korea to make a 
survey. When he reported that 
Korean cotton was of a uniformly 
poor, uneconomic grade, American 
cotton-growers contributed suffi¬ 
cient seed to ensure a revolution in 
the country’s cotton and textile in¬ 
dustries. 

Enough cotton thread and sewing 
machines have been contributed to 
start sewing centres in 50 communi¬ 
ties for the employment of some of 
Korea’s 300,000 war widf)ws. For 
Korea’s hard-pressed doctors, in re¬ 
sponse to a single letter from the 
h'oLindaticjn’s president, American 
doctors contributed 2,000 packets, 
each containing a plastic raincoat 
and material for two new suits. 

Success of the “Help Korea” 
trains rct|uircd the routing of bun 
dreds of goods trucks to sidings all 
over America, and hauling the 
trains—600 trucks in all—across 
America to San Francisco. The rail¬ 
ways of the United States took on 
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The new self-winding Seamaster Cal¬ 
endar watch is the most faithful serv¬ 
ant of time ever devised by watch¬ 
making science ... telling theexact time 
and day of the month,,. accurately, 
automatically. You can discard >our 
wall calendar, you can forget old- 


fashioned stem winding. The Seamas¬ 
ter Calendar winds itself with every 
flick of your wrist. Automatically, too, 
the date mechanism changes every 
24 hours. It’s simple, sturdy, fool¬ 
proof. Just set it and forget it... until 
you want to know the lime o*‘ the date. 
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this job cost-free. Estimated cost: 
several hundred thousand dollars, 
^ores of road transport companies 
have transported “Aid Korea” com¬ 
modities to rail centres free of 
charge, and many storage concerns 
have donated warehouse facilities. 

The Korean Children’s Choir, 
which sang in 50 cities and un¬ 
counted wayside halts throughout 
America, was flown to the U.S. and 
home again, without charge, by 
U.S. airlines. A U.S. bus company 
provided its most modern, air-con¬ 
ditioned bus to transport the choir, 
at no cost to the Foundation, more 
than 10,000 miles, (In addition, this 
bus company has given 15 buses, 
valued at $50,000, to start badly 
needed bus services in Korea.) 

By the end of June “Help Korea” 
shipments had overflowed the huge 
warehouse on Fier 42 in San Fran¬ 
cisco and were rapidly filling an¬ 


other. Besides several truck loads of 
farm equipment, there were a fleet 
of lorries and tractors, 100 drills and 
welding machines, tens of thou¬ 
sands of pounds of fcx)d, including 
150 tons of California raisins and 
ten truck loads of dried milk. In 
one nearly roof-high pile were 
thousands of “Friendship Boxes”: 
clothes and school necessities for 
Korea’s school children from Amer¬ 
ican Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
Camp-Fire Girls, Nearly i,(X)cfhead 
of pure-bred Black Angus, Guern¬ 
sey and Jersey cattle had been prom¬ 
ised bv U.S, cattle-raisers as a start 
towards improving Korea’s herds. 

1’he U.S. rcspon.se to Korea’s 
needs has demonstrated once again 
that, as little Suhn Chung Woong 
said, “Americans are funny peo¬ 
ple”; they’re .sentimental about ‘‘he 
underdog, and proud of it. 


In the Province of Prayer 

In the foothills of the Flimalayas, among the Khonds of North Indie, 
one hears the prayer; “O Lord, we know not what is good for us. Thou 
knowest what it is. For it we pray.” 

—iJr. Harry Kmeisod Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer 

One day Robert Louis Stevenson read us a prayer he had just written. 
In it were words none of us ever forgot: “When the day returns, call 
us up with morning faces and with morning hearts, eager to labour, 
happy if happiness be our portion, and if the day be marked for .sorrow, 
strong to endure.” 

We woke on the morrow with happy morning faces; only Louis’ wife 
was troubled with a premonition that the day was marked for sorrow. 
That de.y, at the height of his fame, in the best health he had ever 
enjoyed, Louis went out of this life suddenly, quietly, painlessly. 

—Isobe! Field (R.L.S.’s stepdaughter), The Life I've Loved 
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DRCUS BIPEDUS is llis full 
scientific name, Porcus is 
an unpleasant zoological 
species with certain repulsive char¬ 
acteristics found in most of the 
habitable areas of the globe. 

He leaves public parks knec-deep 
with newspapers and miscellaneous 
trash by eventide on anv warm 


sunny Sunday. He and his piggy 
family leave anv picnic sjiot a re¬ 
volting litter of tins and orange peel, 
for the next family to clean up. 

He flips empty heer bottles frcim 
his car w'indow. to shatter on the 


fiavenient and lacerate t\Tcs. 

1 le lets his blinding headlights 
blaze into the other drivers’ eves, 
rather than shift a porlcv leg to 
press the dimmer switch. He guns 
his car through rain puddle.s, .slush 
or mud, and sends kerb-waiting 
fiedestrians to the drv cleaners. 

He and droves o( his fellow Porcii 
bipedi rush to form a dense traffic 


jam around a road accident, a fit'll 
or any disaster area, and goggle ill 
greedy curiosity while ambulances, 
fire engines, first aid workers and. 
others struggle to get through with 
help for the victims. 

Rather than make the effort to 
find a “smoker,” he sits and billows 
den.se blue clouds about his seat in 
the no-smoking compartment, while 
children and little old ladies cough 
and wheeze. 

When you sec a child hoisted out 
of the water with his foot gashed 
and spurting hlood after contact 
with a broken bottle or rusty tin, 
you know' that Porcus bipedus has 
previously enjoyed that beach. 

When bellows of laughter and 
raucous good nights outside the 
door of vour hotel room jerk you 
awake ai 2 a.m., and the door to 
the next rtjorn shuts with an atomic 
bang that blasts vou six inches off 
the mattress, it is merclv Porcus as he 
.separates from a small drove of his 
fellow s after a pleasant evening out. 

His perennial qne.stion: “Cour- 
tc.sv.^ What for.^” His permanent 
slogan: “Hei to blazes out of my 

I ^ 1 

wav! 

A. fev\' thou.sand Porcii bipedi 
make tht w'hole country uncomfort¬ 
able, insanitary and un.safe for the 
bulk oi the population, made up of 
decent human beings. 

If all our Porcii bipedi were laid 
side by side, they would elbow one 
another to death in 20 mittiJtes. This 
would be a mighty fine thing. 


condensed from The Saturday Evenine Post 



MAKE MARMITE A HABIT, THUS ADDING 
VITAMINS REGULARLY TO YOUR DIET 


Marmite is a purely vegetable food 
made from yeast and it supplies the 
vitamins of the B group that are par¬ 
ticularly important for good health. 
Children and expectant mothers have 
a special need for vitamins of the B 
group, and in such cases the daily 
use of Marmite is particularly 
advised, as a shortage of these 
vitamins can cause ill health. 


Everyone benefits from taking 
Marmite, so use it regularly in your 
die» and increase your vitality. 
Marmite is untouched by hand and 
does not contain meat or animal fat. 

Use MARMIIT: in your soups, or 
as a tasty seasoning in vegetable 
or meat samoosao, MARMIT'E 
on bread or chapatties makes a 
savoury treat for the whole family. 
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MORISON, SON& JONES (INDIA) LTD. 
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A former Soviet secret-police colonel tells for the first time the 
ghastly true story of the mass murder of Russian citizens 


How THE Kremlin 
Treats Its Own 


By Charles 

N A June day in 1953 Lieut.- 
Colonel Grigori Stepanovich 
Burlutski sat alone in his 
jeep at boundary post No. 23, on a 
southern stretch of the Soviet bor¬ 
der. The time was 8.40 p.m. It was 
a moment he had planned for ten 
years. 

He had ridden out with his 
driver, Vasili, and driven around 
in the hills pretending to search 
with binoculars for mountain sheep. 
There was no sign of life on either 
Side of the border. Burlutski told 
Vasili to take his field phone and go 
back to the telephone linp some dis¬ 
tance awav, call the nearest outpost 
and tell them the colonel was in¬ 
specting the area. 

It would take Vasili ten minutes 

A HORMFR member of the U.S. Korei^jn 
Service, Charles W. Thayer has spent eight 
years in Russia. He is the author of Hcurt w 
the Caviar and Hands Across the Ciinar, 
both published by Michael Joseph. 


W. Thayer 

to reach the telephone line. It would 
take him at least five minutes of 
fumbling and blowing into the 
speaker of his field phone before he 
discovered that the diaphragm had 
been removed (it was in Burlutski’s 
pocket) and ten minutes more to 
get back. Then he would have 12 
miles to walk back to headquarters 
to report that the battalion com¬ 
mander was missing. The colonel 
stepped on the 'itartcr, drove the 
jeep across the teil-tale .strip of 
ploughed land and disappeared. 

Last June in a small West Ger¬ 
man village Colonel Burlutski sur¬ 
faced. For months he has been tell¬ 
ing Allied Intelligence officers what 
he knows—which is considerable. 

As an officer and graduate of the 
school for senior border-guard offi¬ 
cers of the MVD (secret police), he 
knows the inner workings of the 
Soviet security system. As an active 
combatant in the Kremlin’s war 
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against resistance movements inside 
the Soviet Union, he is fully in¬ 
formed about the unrest which, he 
maintains, harries the huge Soviet 
secret-police army. As a participant 
in some of the most shocking acts 
of genocide ever committed, he can, 
for the first time, confirm crimes of 
the Soviet Government long sus¬ 
pected. 

Burlutski was born 36 years ago 
—the same year as the Russian 
Revolution—in a rough frontier 
town behind the Ural Mountains. 
Bright, he made good progress at 
school and then worked for a vear as 

j 

a timekeeper on a collective farm, 
where he learned accounting. The 
pay was infinitesimal, housing was 
abominable, and when he was of¬ 
fered a vacancy in the cadet school for 
the border guards, he jumped at it. 

He became a lieutenant, and after 
the German attack on Russia he 
saw action on the Rumanian fron¬ 
tier. During 1942 and 19^3 he was 
stationed with MV'D trcKjps in the 
North Caucasus area, guarding the 
rear of the Soviet Army against 
(ierman spies and saboteurs. 

“Even in the Soviet Union,” he 
told me, “people don’t realize the 
dificrence between MVI) ‘oj^era- 
tors’ and MVD troops. 'I'hc former 
are the agents, counter-agents, as.sas- 
sins and informers whfujperate both 
at home and abroad, it is their dirty- 
work that gives us all a black name. 
The MVD troops arc no difierent 
from any other troops in the Soviet 
Army, except,” he added a little 


apologetically, “that by decree of 
the government our principal enemy 
is not a foreign army but our own 
countrymen. Take the Chechen- 
Ingush operations for example_” 

The Chechen-Ingush Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic, high in 
the Caucasus Mountains, was in¬ 
habited by tribes of fierce moun¬ 
taineers who for centuries resisted 
the Imperial Russian Government’s 
efforts to subjugate them. They 
were not finally conquered until 90 
years ago. At the time of the Revo¬ 
lution the mountaineers again pro¬ 
claimed their independence, and 
only after they had forced the 
Bolsheviks to grant them a con¬ 
siderable degree of autonomy were 
they inveigled into the Soviet 
Union. 

When the war with Germany 

i 

came, they once more started 
dreaming of independence. As the 
German Army approached, the 
Chechen-Ingushi sharpened their 
kinjah (daggers), dug up and clean¬ 
ed their ancient rifles and prepared 
to cast off Rus.sian rule. But then 
the Ciermans were driven back; th** 
Chechen-Ingushi returned to their 
fanning. 

In january 1944 large coiringents 
of Soviet tnjops began to arrive in 
their valleys in big. brr.nd-new 
American lorries. The troops had 
come, so they said, for rest and 
training in mountain warfare. 

Among the troops was Burlut- 
ski’s border-guard outfit. His unit 
was assigned to Novosclskoyc, a 
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little town of about 3,000 inhabitants 
tucked away in a narrow valley 
high in the mountains. Six weeks 
after the troops arrived there the 
local Communist Council of Nov- 
oselskoye got orders from head¬ 
quarters to stage an elaborate 
demonstration of welcome for the 
visiting soldiers on Red Army Day. 

That day, February 23, was a 
fine, crisp, clear day and the snow 
sparkled on the rooftops and in the 
mountain meadows. Bv nine o’clock 
practically the entire male popula¬ 
tion was parading towards the town 
square. Here on a tribune suxxl the 
colonel of the visiting regiment with 
several aides, including his counter¬ 
espionage officer, a Major Khorin, 
and the principal local Communist 
dignitaries. In front of them par¬ 
aded columns of native (Chechens 
and Ingushi in their most elaborate 
holiday costumes, singing, dancing 
and pumping happilv on their ac¬ 
cordions. At one side of the square, 
mounted on his horse, Burlutski 
watched the proceedings. 

The native officials made sjxrcchcs 
welcoming the Red Army and pro¬ 
claiming the brotherhood of all 
peoples of the Soviet Union. The 
colonel of the regiment made an 
address promising that the army 
would always serve the interests of 
the peoples of the Union and especi¬ 
ally of the fine, loyal C'hechens and 
Ingushi. 

But as the holiday mood reached 
its peak, another figure approached 
the rostrum. Gradually the clapping 


^ 5 ^ 

and shouting subsided as Maj(» 
Khorin, the counter-espionage offi- . 
cer, signalled for silence. 

“It has been established,” he be¬ 
gan in a dry, clipped tone, “that 
during the German occupation, the 
population of Chcchen-Ingush gave . 
aid to the enemy, collaborated with 
them, formed bandit units and car¬ 
ried on hostilities against the Soviet 
Army . . . damaged the Soviet 
power . . . assisted the enemies of 
Communism.” 

Major Khorin paused. The crowd 
shifted uneasily, waiting. Major 
Khorin went on: “For these reasons, 
the Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government have decided that 
the entire population of Chechen- 
Ingush shall be banished for ever to 
the far regions of the Soviet Union.” 

There was a deathiv silence on 
the square, and the major con¬ 
tinued: “Any resistance or failure 
to obev orders will be considered in¬ 
subordination; the troops will re¬ 
spond w'ith arms—w'ithout further 
warning. Resistance is useless. The 
entire town is surrounded; the 
square on which you are standing is 
covered by artillery and machine 
guns.” 

As he finished, other troops 
mt)ved up in the approaches to the 
square, rifles and machine guns 
rcadv. 

For a moment there was not a 
sound, not a movement. Then, as if 
at a signal, the crowd hurled to the 
ground the banners prcK’laiming 
friendship with Moscow and the 
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portraits of Stalin, V'^oroshilov, 
Molotov and Beria. But it was their 
only gesture of defiance. On orders 
from the major they sullenly 
shuffled one by one through a 
yard-wide gauntlet of soldiers to 
surrender the richly ornamented 
ceremonial daggers they had worn 
for the gay occasion. Then they 
were loaded into the lorries and 
hauled to the railway station at 
Grozny, where they were re-loaded 
into cattle trucks. 

Meantime the NKVD (later call¬ 
ed MVD)went from house to house. 
The women, old men, children and 
babies were loaded into the lorries 
and taken to the railway siding 
where, with their bundles over their 
shoulders, they trudged through the 
snow into the bare, unheated, bench- 
less, strawless cattle trucks. 

“At precisely the same time,” 
Burlutski said, “the same scene was 
repeated in every other town and 
village in the republic.” 

After the population had gone, a 
weird silence settled over the area. 
There was only the sound of iramp- 
iag feet as the troops marched 
grimly through the haunted town 
to their quarters in the local school- 
house. There ihev sat in rrlnm silence 
brooding over what they had wit¬ 
nessed. 

But the o|)erating units of the 
NKVl), the agents and informers, 
showed no such restraint. Thev ran¬ 
sacked the town for v{xJka and 
wine, slaughtered and gutted sheep 
in the streets and looted the houses 


of anything valuable. Within a 
hours the silence was broken by thrl 
wild orgy they staged. Their drunk-l 
cn singing, far into the night, wasj 
the death knell of a proud people. 

Only six months before this Bur-| 
lutski had joined the CommunistI 
Party, having been a member of the;! 
Komsomol since he was i8. “I 
become a fanatical, loo per cent dc-| 
voted Communist,” he says, “buf;t 
after what I saw in Novoselskoyc 11 
began to dream of leaving the So-'J 
viet Union. No doubt some of the^ 
Chechens and Ingushi did colIal>*^ 
orate. Perhaps many of them hated I 
the Soviet regime, and who could ?| 
blame them.? But the women, the?; 
children and the small babies—what ] 
had they done to deserve banisH-^^^ 
ment in cattle trucks in which, 
hardly half could hope to survive- 
the journey.?” 

Aftef the Chechen-Ingush opera-. 
tion many who took part were given 
high decorations. Some got personal 
letters of thanks from Beria. Others 
got money. Burlutski was given a " 
Swiss watch which he was still 
wearing v/hen I talked to him. On 
the back was an inscription; “For 
the successful accomplishment of a 
mission, NKVD, U.S.S.R.. 1944.” 

“1 don't think I need the damn 
thing any more," he said. “Here— 
you take it,'’ and he handed it to 
me. In e.xchange I gave him the 
watch 1 was wearing. 

In this same period Buslutski w.is 
required to take part in other mass- 
deportation operations against the 
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Karachacvtsi, the Kalmucks and 
the Crimean Tartars. His next job 
opened his eyes still wider. In 1944 
he was sent to fight the “bandits” 
of Lithuania—local bands of armed 
partisans who frequently kidnapped 
Communists and executed them as 
collaborators with the Russian en¬ 
emy. Then the corpses were brought 
back to town and left on display in 
the square. 

The Kremlin sent a clean-up 
commission. At their head was the 
then Lieut.-General Sergei Krug¬ 
lov, who with Colonel General 
Ivan Serov last year inherited com¬ 
mand of the secret police from 
Beria. Kruglov summoned the 
security officers and ordered new 
regulations: anyone found under 
suspicious circumstances was to be 
brought before the NKVD. Knouts, 
rubber-covered steel truncheons and 
bundles of ramrods were to be used 
to extract information from rela¬ 
tives and friends of known bandits, 
after which the relatives and friends 
were to be exiled to Siberia. Any- 
one fleeing from arrest was to be 
shot on sight and the farm or house 
to or from which he was headed 
burned to the ground and its in¬ 
mates turned over to the NKVD. 

“It was like beating the forests 
for wild game—except that the 
game was human,” Burlutski de¬ 
scribed it. “Day after day we form¬ 
ed long lines and combed the forests 
and swamps, arresting, shooting, 
burning. If there was any doubt left 
'bout escaping from Russia, my ex¬ 


periences in Lithuania put an end to 
it. Even my well-disciplined soldiers 
were sickened by their jobs. Often 
after a particularly grim man-hunt 
I would find them in their quarters 
half mad with drink. Whatever was 
left of their human feelings they 
drowned in alcohol.” 

“What about the army.? Can the 
Kremlin rely on it.?” I asked. 

“The army is the people,” Bur¬ 
lutski said. “More than half of it is 
recruited from the villages.. Fre¬ 
quently soldiers showed me letters 
asking them to come home if only 
for a few days to help their families. 
The letters all told the same story: 
the family had had to surrender its 
only calf to fulfil the compulsory 
meat deliveries; the house was fall¬ 
ing to pieces and there was no able- 
bodied man to repair it; there was 
only enough barley to last the family 
till Christmas. When I told the sol¬ 
diers I was forbidden to grant leave 
for such purposes they looked at me 
as though they’d like tc kill me. 
Once or twice they broke down and 
openly cursed the whole systefm.” 

Burlutski is a good student cf dic¬ 
tators and of Marx. “Remember,” 
he says, “that a dictator has a tend¬ 
ency to start trouble abroad when 
troubles at home get too big. You 
people have to keep your guard 
up.” And from Marx he has learned 
that revolutions require not only 
careful preparation within but also 
a little push from without. The free 
world, he thinks, must prepare 
the little push for Russia. The 



The Douglas “Skyrocket” is the first 
, airplane to fly twice the speed of sound. 

X32/ IflllCS dn hour! Only Douglas builds all four airplane 

types: rocket, jet, turbo-prop, piston- 
engine—and guided missiles, too. 
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emigrants must unite to form a Rus¬ 
sian nucleus. The West, he thinks, 
should equip three or more Russian 
divisions. “The Soviet Army,” he 
says, “v^'on*t tight against Russian 
liberation forces. 

“Conditions for a revolution to¬ 
day are no worse than they were for 
Lenin when he was sitting in Switz¬ 
erland in 1917, There are plenty of 
people inside ready to revolt. Some 
of them arc high in the army. The 
partisans in the Baltic and White 
Russia are ready and waiting. But 


you must stimulate the movement 
from outside. 

“Your radio is a good beginning. 
Practically every Soviet officer has a 
radio and almost all of them listen. 
If Radio Liberation, with Russian 
exiles doing the broadcasting, had 
more power and could be heard 
more easily in Russia, it would be 
even better. 

“The Soviet system must fall, 
and soon. To bring that day closer 
is the reason I escaped and 1 intend 
to devote myself to that cause.” 


Man of Distinction 

P. McEvoy received the following letter on a gold-embossed letter¬ 
head : 


Rev, Paul W. Alvin 
Temperance Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Brother J. P.: 

Perhaps you have heard of me and my nation-wide campaign in the 
cause of temperance. Each year, for the past 14 years, 1 have made a tour 
of the United States and delivered lectures on the evils of drinking. 

On these tours, I have been accompanied by a young friend and 
associate, Herman Forsyth. He was a pathetic case; a man of good family 
and excellent background, whose life was ruined because of excessive 
indulgence in whisky, gin and rum. How much better off he would have 
been had he given up his evil ways! 

Herman would appear with me at my lectures and sit on the platform 
drooling at the mouth and staring at the audience with bleary, bloodshot 
eyes, while I would point at him as a glaring example of what drink 
would do. 

Unfortunately, last spring Herman died. A mutual friend has given me 
your name and I wonder if you would care to accompany me on my 
autumn tour and take the place of poor Herman. 

«, Yours in faith, 

Rev. Paul W. Alvin 





Fare Exchange. There was a 
queue for tickets at the underground 
at London Bridge and, v/hilc waiting, 
I decided to use up for my fare the 
small change that had collected in my 
purse. I carefully counted out eight 
halfpennies, six pennies and tw'o three¬ 
penny pieces. When my turn came, 
I placed my fistful of coins on the 
counter and said: “Wembley Park, 
please.” 

The clerk looked at the heap of 
coins, scratched his head, and said: 
“Blimey, miss, ’ow long you been sav¬ 
ing up for this ’ere ride.?” 

— H. W, Sheehy (Cork, Eire) 

Double Siesta. My husband had 
to .see an official in Madrid and so 
went round to the man’s office about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
place was »..losed and deserted-looking. 
My husband spoke to a porter in the 
patio; “Don’t they work .in the after¬ 
noon,?” 

"SenoTy' the porter answered, “it is 
in the mornings that they don’t work. 
In the afternoons they don’t come.” 

—Mrs. Cori I’essina (Zurich, Switzerland) 


Queue to Good Manners. It 

happened in front of a cinema in the 
Pigallc section of Paris. We had been 
wailing in line quite a while when A 
young man came along and uncon* 
cernedly squeezed in between my 
friend and the woman in front of him. 
My friend was obviously angry but 
never .said a word. He simply reached 
up, look off the young man’s hat and 
handed it to me, motioning me to pass 
it hack. 1 took the hint and gave it to 
the person behind me. Silently it was 
pas.sed from hand to hand. 

The young man turned to look for 
his hat. Somewhat sheepishly he 
watched its progress, and finally went 

to retrieve it—at the end of the line. 

—Hacov Karakashian (Jerusalem, Jordan) 

Keeping Them in Stitches. One 

of my friends in Holland was such an 
expert knitter that she was always 
looking for unusual sweater patterns 
to try. One evening at dinner in a 
Chinese restaurant, she was intrigued 
with the Chinese characters on the 
menu. She took the menu home and 
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set about her knitting. The result was 
a black sweater with white Chinese 
characters running from the shoulder 
to the waist. With her blonde hair she 
looked very attractive in it and she 
was delighted. 

ITien one day she met a friend who 
knew Chinese. He roared with laugh¬ 
ter. The Chinese characters, so skil¬ 
fully knitted, spelled out: “This dish 

is cheap but delicious.” 

— Mks. M. a. van Dili.kn 
{The Hague, Netherlands) 

Ever So Humble. The ii-year-old 
Korean boy who served as houseboy 
for our artillery unit was eager to learn 
English, and I was eager to learn 
Korean. So we spent many evenings 
together. After f)ur lcs.sons, he loved 
to look at my collection of snapshots 
from home—of my family, my friends 
and even the house itself. 

Wiien 1 returnetl after two weeks’ 
absence on temporary duty, I found a 
real surprise. Across the front of the 
tent w’as a low rock wall, 'fwo small 
fir trees flanked the entrance, and the 
surrt)unding mud had been smoothed, 
planted with sod and edged with wild 
plants from the nearby hills. In my 
absence the boy hail created an almost 
exact replica of my tront garden at 
home. -Jack Wii.i.iA.M.'! 

Ni'hiasha, ) 


Carrying Charges. Some years 
ago, with other wives of servicemen, I 
followed the U.S. Fleet north to “sum¬ 
mer” in Chefoo, and later made a trip 
to visit the Great Wall of China, 
After leaving the train it was half a 



mile or more uphill to the Wall. This 
distance was usually covered on don¬ 
key hack, but, since I was obviously 
pregnant, modesty and safety dictated 
that I go by sedan chair, carried by 
four coolies, I asked the price and was 
told it was two mex (Chinese dvillars). 
I protested vigorously that a mex was 
the usual fee. 

One coolie looked me over carefully 
and then, in a lone that eoncluilcd the 
argument, said Hatly, “Missy, you two 
piece, two mex.” 

I paid. - K. t'uocKK 

{I'hiladelphia, l•<•nnsylvam.s. IJ.S.A.) 
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/ Was, Briefly, 
tlie ColoneBs Orderly 


By H. Bruce Price 


IN 1943 1 was appointed orderly to 
I Colonel James V^an Fleet, then 
k regimental commander of the 
U.S. Eighth Infantry, F'ourth Infan¬ 
try Division, at Camp Gordon, 
Georgia. The regiment was about 
to go out in the woods on a two- 
week “problem.” My duties were 
to wake the Colonel up, shine his 
shoes, clean his revolvers, brush his 
clothes, polish his insignia, roll his 
pack and put it in the half-track 
with his other paraphernalia. 

At four o'clock one morning the 
company orderly came into the bar¬ 
racks to wake me up. I sleepily 
made my way to the Colonel’s house 
to rouse him, but 1 found him up 
and dressed. His blanket roll was 
stretched flat across the floor. This 
was a canvas thing about the size 
of a big bearskin rug with the loose 
ends and buckles of innumerable 
.straps sticking out from it in every 
direction. The stuff the Colonel 
wanted me to pack into it wms 


Pte Price was amazed when he was 
appointed orderly to Colonel {now 
General) Van Fleet. Fortunately the 
Colonel was well able to ta\e care 
of himself 

in several neat piles on the floor. 

'‘J’he (k>loncl left for breakfast, 
and by the time he got back I had 
managed to get the end of each 
strap through some buckle and had 
pulled the whole thing together. I 
must admit, however,' that it looked 
as though there was a wheelbarrow 
inside. The Colonel took one look 
at it, grunted, and then undid it 
all. While 1 stood aside, occasionally 
handing him a strap end here and 
a buckle there, he tied the thing up 
right. I put it in the Colonel’s half¬ 
track and went to the mess, but by 
the time 1 gnt there it was closed. 

W'hen we got to the bivouac area 
the Colonel’s half track driver and 
his jeep driver '•eminded me that 
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my duties included waking them 
up as soon as I had woken the 
Colonel. Some time later that night 
I had the sensation of floating on a 
choppy sea. A light was in my face 
and a huge hand was rocking me to 
and fro. A deep voice was saying, 

* “Price 1 Price! Time to get up!” 

! It was the Colonel. In the centre of 
‘ the command post a fire was going. 
I got up and woke the drivers. 

I was a bit worried as to how I 
would ever train myself to wake up 
! in time to wake the Colonel. How¬ 
ever, as it turned out, there was 
: never anv trouble at all. The Colonel 
always woke himself and lit the hre 
before it was time ff)r me to wake 
him, and the half-track driver woke 
me as soon as the fire was going 
well. If tht driver overslept the 
Colonel woke us both u{). 

The (Colonel’s jeep driver was 
called (jcetchee. He was a gorxl old 
boy, too. He w'as ambitir)us to be 
come a sergeant and was eager to do 
anything he could lor the t'oloncl. 
One day 1 was lying in my tent and 
Gcetchee was shuffling around look¬ 
ing for more work to do when the 
Colonel ap[>eared. 

Ciectchec said, “('oltjnel, it looks 
like we need more firew'ood.” 

“Why, ves, Cieetchee,” said the 
Colonel, “I believe wc do. ' 

Gcetchee got the axe and the saw 
and he and the Colonel started olf. 
The Colonel calleii back and asked 
me if I d like to come along, t(X). 

When wc came across a big fallen 
log the Colonel and Gcetchee went 


to work on it with the saw. I 
thought of offering to take the 
Colonel’s place, but he seemed to be 
enjoying the exercise so much that 
I didn’t want to bother him. 

The Colonel and Geetchee kept 
sawing away, having a high old 
time while 1 sat on a stump ready 
and willing to lend my assistance. 

The Colonel said he wanted a 
good fire going at all times. It was 
early March and fairly warm dur¬ 
ing the day. I couldn’t see any sense 
in having a fire all the time, so be¬ 
tween breakfast and supper-time I 
let it go out. The Colonel didn’t 
seem to notice it until one day he 
was notilied that some brass-hats 
would pay him a visit. He asked me 
why there wasn’t any fire and 1 told 
him I thought it was t(X) warm. He 
seemed rather peeved and I went 
right to work and built one. After 
that he tended it himself. 

Hut that wasn’t the end of my 
association with Colonel Van Fleet’s 
fires. When the regiment went to 
Fort Dix I was detailed to keep the 
(xilonel’s house clean and warm. 

On fundav I got up early in the 
afternoon, thinking I'd thrtiw a few 
pieces of coal on the Colonel’s fire 
and go back lo bed. But when I 
went down to the cellar I found the 
fire out, 

I put paper and kindling in the 
furnace, lit it and carefully laid on 
a few pieces of coal. Nothing hap¬ 
pened except smoke. And the 
smoke, instead of going up and out 
of the chimney, squirted through 
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the cracks in the furnace wall. 

Obviously, the flue was closed. 1 
yanked hopefully on one chain after 
the other, waiting for the smoke 
to start going up the chimney as it 
should. The smoke kept squirting. 
I decided maybe the flue was stuck 
and needed to be jarred open so I 
gave the furnace several good kicks. 
This kncKked out the fire. 

At that point the Colonel ap¬ 
peared, looking as though my war 
with his furnace had wakened him 
from a fine afternoon nap. I ex¬ 
plained my difficulties while he 
studied the situation. He was espe¬ 
cially concerned about the great pile 
of ashes at the bottom of the fur¬ 
nace. I agreed that [perhaps the ashes 
had obstructed the flue and both of 
us looked around for the shovel. 
The Colonel saw it first and grab¬ 
bed it and started shovelling out the 
ashes. When he had thoroughly 
cleaned the furnace he laid the 
makings of a fire which was soon 
blazing lustily. 

The next day the Colonel asked 
me if there was anything in the 
Army that interested me. I said 
well, not in the Infantry exactly^ but 
that I was interested in the Air 
Force. The ('olonel murmured 
something non-cf)mmittal, but 1 
thought I detected a note of sym¬ 
pathy in his tone, and I gambled on 
my hunch that he’d let me get a 
transfer. And sure enough, he did. 
The minute the request for my 
transfer hit his desk he approved it. 

A few days later I appeared at 


regimental headquarters, ready to 
be escorted out. As I entered the 
building Colonel Van Fleet was 
passing by the door inside, and we 
almost bumped into each other. He 
held out his hand and I thanked 
him heartily for all the help he’d 
given me. 

“Why, Price, this is all your do¬ 
ing,’’ he said. “You didn’t need any 
help from me. Ciood-bye now, and 
good luck to you.” 

(The editors of True sent a copy 
of this article to General Van Fleet, 
and got the following comment.) 

Am certainly glad to know that 
Trice survived the war. I don't re¬ 
member all the incidents he men¬ 
tions in the article, but I do remem¬ 
ber vividly a few he omitted. 

After many others failed to make 
a soldier of him I brought him to 
my quarters to try my hand. The 
day he reported / gave him a coat 
to hang up on a nail in my cabin. It 
fell down three times and I settled 
for the back of a chair. 

My driver asked him to help wash 
the <taff car while Geetchee did an¬ 
other errand. When Geetchee re¬ 
turned he discovered that Price had 
washed the rubber floor mat, placed 
it on top of a dust bin to dry, and 
the refuse cart had taken it to the 
dump. 

So / concluded Price could never 
be a soldier and it was a pleasure to 
hand him over to the Air Force. 

Very sincerely, 

James Van Fleet. 
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the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, 
y' I expected a dignified individual, 
? a university-professor sort. Instead, 
I I found a gnome-like little man, 
dressed in the shabbiest of clothes. 
His speech, though scholarly in con- 
, tent, bore the accents of one lacking 
: formal education. 

He noticed my surprise and his 
■ eyes twinkled. “Guess they didn’t 
! tell you I never got past the First 
Reader,” he said. 

i The plane that had brought me 
took off, and Captain Frank and I 
walked along the shore, the diver 
and the pelicans following clc^sc at 
the old man’s side. I remarked on 
their devotion. 

“You can tame almost any wild 
bird or animal,” he answered. “I 
tamed an alligator once—thick as a 
barrel and 12 feet long. He’d come 
like a dog when I called his name. 
Then I’d say, ‘Run, Jumbo,’ and 
he’d go off at a gallop; ‘whoa,’ and 
he’d brake like a goods train.” 

We wandered down a path lead 
ing into the marsh. At one point, a 
matted spider web strung between 
two bushes barred our way. (\iptain 
Frank studied it intently. 

“Saw a strange thing a few weeks 
ago,” he declared. “I was lying by 
the water in the moonlight, just 
listening and watching the way I 
like to do—sometimes I stav out 
here ail night. Suddenly I saw some¬ 
thing begin to flash in the reeds, 
swinging to and fro like a little 


mirror, and climbing each time a 
little higher and higher. It wasn’t a 
bird—or any kind of insect cither. 
I crawled closer and closer and then 
I saw. It was a big spider fishing for 
minnows. He’d catch a minnow an 
inch or so long and then pull it up 
into his web. The minnow was 
swinging to and fro in the wind 
like a pendulum. When it flashed 
in the moonlight it looked as though 
it was flying.” 

We climbed aboard the Fisheries 
boat. The pelicans stopped'at the 
foot of the plank, but the diver 
came waddling on up, pecking in¬ 
sistently at Captain Frank’s trouser 
leg. He scratched its head and 
tossed it a fish from a tin. 

I asked (i^aptain Frank if he were 
ever lonely. He shook his head and 
his eyes followed some herons in 
the distance. “Lonely? With all 
these birds? It’s livelier than C^-nal 
Street in New Orleans. There’s al¬ 
ways something new to study.” 

One of the herons circled the 
marsh and suddenly sped down¬ 
wards. “I’ve been trying latejy to 
figure out how these birds find their 
nests, like that heron. It isn’t colour 
or smell. I’ve painted and coated the 
eggs and it doesn’t make any dif¬ 
ference. Queer thing happened 
when 1 painted the eggs black. The 
birds got down without any trouble. 
But the minute they landed they 
kicked the black eggs out of the 
ne.st.” 

We moved into the gallery, and 
while Captain Frank started frying 
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some sausages 1 learned more of the 
old man’s story. 

The son of p<x)r parents, Frank 
Carroll had grown up in New Or¬ 
leans. A wandering vendor of patent 
medicines saw him turning cart¬ 
wheels one day and 
offered him a job. 

In a few years he 
was a tra[x:/,c artist 
in a circus, hut a 
shattered foot 
brought an end to 
this career. 

Ft)r a while he 
ran a flea circus in 
a side show. “Ciuess 
I was getting my 
first interest in na 
ture then,” he told 
me with a smile. “Had trained 
fleas and juggling u?ie bugs, and 
even a trained praying mantis. Of 
course the bugs aren’t trained to 
juggle. Wh.it vou do is rub ’em 
with :\ little gum ar.ibic. llien, 
when \o\i pick up one with \(*ur 
lingers or a pair ot t'nre/ers and put 
a hall on his feet, the ball sticks to 
the glue. It looks as if he’s juggling 
the ball like a professional. Really 
all he’s doing is trying to pull bis 
feet away.” 

Like many other Louisianans he 
became fond of shooting in the 
abundant marshes. His visits out- 
dcx)rs grew more and more frequent. 
Then came one of those decisive 
moments that change an entire life. 
As he tramped through the marsh 
one afternoon searching for game, 


Captain Frank suddenly realized 
that he no longer wished to shocut 
the small animals cowering in the 
reeds before him and the birds cir¬ 
cling overhead. He was interested 
in these furred and flying creatures 
for their own sakes, 
as {^art of the great 
pattern of creation. 

Captain Frank 
found an unused 
stretch of marsh¬ 
land and set about 
building a modest 
fishing camp from 
palmetto and the 
d iscarded walIboard 
linings of goods 
trucks. Before long 
he was the proprie¬ 
tor of a thriving “poor man's club” 
where ordinary citizens of .\cw 
()rleans couliJ spend their holidays. 
He added a little zoo, stocking it 
with .inim.ds he caught in the 
sw.imps. 

The iiicoine tnnu his c.irnp (^ij) 
f.iiu b'rank devoted to I' searches as 
a self-taught naturalist. He was par- 
ticul.wlv interested in the gorgeous 
iris that grow wild in the marshes 
and along the banks of the inlets— 
once the greatest natural ins garden 
in the world. But the push of ex¬ 
panding cities was cutting down the 
open areas where iris flourish, and 
they were rapidly ebsappearing. 
(Captain Frank became a pioneer in 
a campaign to save the iris. 

He wrote letters to newspapers, 
garden clubs, horticulturists. He 
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searched the marsh for the rarer 
species and colours, tenderly nursed 
the rootstocks and gave seedlings to 
gardeners interesled in iris culture. 
He set out experimental gardens 
-and began to grow iris on a wider 
and wider scale. Using unlikely soil 
mixtures, a dilTerent one for each 
plot, he increased the number of 
plots until there were nearly 500, 
with a total of 387,(K)(> plants. 

Little by little lus work l)egan to 
attract attention beyond the state 
borders. The famous garden clubs 
of Natchez, Mississippi, asked for 
plants. He was kept busy travelling 
and explaining, 

"ITrough garden clubs he began 
sending roots free to clubs and 
schools throughout the United 
States, on the sole condition that he 
be kept informed of the plants’ pro¬ 
gress and growth. He gave away 
hundreds of thousands of plants in 
this fashion, .ind proved that iris 
would grow under conditions hith¬ 
erto believed unsuitable. 

t’aptain I'rank not only played 
an impcjrtant part in saving the 
Louisiana iris from extinction; he 
caused its beauty to llourisli acrtjss 
America. Many cities l(jda\ have in 
their [)ub]ic parks and private gar¬ 
dens in.^ beds that are a direct result 
of bis painstaking zeal. 

Our talk was interrupted bv a 
sharp rattling .sound at the window 
of the galley. A fat racocm was out¬ 
side, shaking the sash with his paw. 
Captain brank chuckled and tossed 
him an apple. 


“An old friend,” he explained. 
“But lately things are a little strain¬ 
ed between us. He was sleeping in 
the engine room to keep warm, 
then he began fooling with the bat¬ 
teries and I had to lock him out 
so that he wouldn’t be electrocuted. 

1 Ic’s pretty sore.” 

The c(X)n sat on the rail, munch¬ 
ing the apple siilkilv. 

Wc had supper as the .setting sun 
splashed the marsh with gold. A 
brown pelican was diving for fish a 
few feet from the boat. “The more 
you study birds the more thev stir- 
prise you,” said my host. “Not all 
[K’licans fish like that one. I’ve seen 
while pelicans form a half circle 
round a .school of fish in shallow 
water and then .start wading for¬ 
wards as if thev were dragging a 
.seine. The ones at the ends keep 
craning togelhcr until at la.st the 
circle is alnmsi closed. Once I saw 
200 of them make this kind of peli- 
(an net.” 

(Captain blank’s intcre.sl in birds 
began (juitc hv aicident. He was 
feeding the anirn.tls in his /rrr.i when 
he h.ipjicneil tr) put his hat down 
near ihe gram he'd been mixing. 
Later he uoiaed marsh birds flying 
close tf» lus head grain clinging 
tf> t)»e I/own <*| his lial attrarlcd 
them, 'bhere.iftcr, wheiwver he went 
rjii an expedition, his hat w.is a 
tr.ivelling IrKnl bin. rbc birds came 
nearer and nearer, until, within a 
few weeks, thev were eating on of 
his hand. 

S(K)n the bird kingdom fascinated 
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him. He built blinds, devised traps 
to catch various species, studied 
and banded them, then released 
them. 

When he was offered a place on 
the registration boat of the Louis¬ 
iana Wildlife and Fisheries Com¬ 
mission, he ium{x;d at the oppor¬ 
tunity. Cut off from the world ex 
cept by plane or a long water voyage, 
Captain Frank knew he would have 
many hours to himself for nature 
study. Yet in his solitary existence 
he is still kept busy answering 
queries from scientists. When com¬ 
mercial fishermen complained to the 
authorities that the water birds were 
wiping out their fish. Captain 
Frank proved by examination of 
their stomachs chat they were eating 
nothing of commercial value, and 
saved them from execution. And 


when the state of Louisiana wanted 
two perfect pelicans to send as a gift 
to the London Zoo, it was Captain 
Frank who was assigned the task of 
their capture. 

He and I were sitting together at 
the end of a recent visit. Along the 
horizon the beautiful clouds of the 
Gulf were forming; in the sky hun¬ 
dreds of wild geese were dipping 
and circling in trim formations. 

Captain Frank’s eyes followed 
their flight. “You asked me once if 
I was ever lonely,” he’said. “Life 
here is like going to the theatre 
every minute. Once after a storm 1 
saw two water spouts rising out of 
the (lulf w'ith a rainbow running 
across the top and a dozen porpoises 
out in front, dancing just like a 
ballet. Where else can you get a 
show like that?” 
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Axe Handle 

By W. L. White 

S HORTLY BEFORE thc tum of the ccDtury 
the world-famous religious leader, John 
R. Mott, spoke to the students of Grant 
University at Athens, Georgia, on the crying 
need for missi{)naries in backward lands. 
Under the spell of his eloquence a dozen boys 
promised to devote their lives to this Chris¬ 
tian service. Most soon forgot. But one did 
not: Harry Caldwell, the son of the univer¬ 
sity’s vice chancellor. In 1900 with his young 
wife he left America, a Methodist missionary 
bound for the Fukien Province of China. 

Thc nearest the Chinese tongue can come 
to “('aldwcll” are the characters Ko-Da- 
Wei, which mean Manly and Purposeful 
Axe Handle. It was a fitting name for a man 
whose boyhood in thc mountains of Ten¬ 
nessee gave him a woodsman’s skill. Harry 
Caldwell loved to shoot and fish. Later he be¬ 
came a star baseball player. But in China he 
pul away these worldly vanities and plunged 
into learning thc Foochow dialect. 

China was so vast a field that the Protes¬ 
tant churches divided it. In Fukien Province 
thc Methodists were centred on thc town of 
Futsing, “Little City of Happiness.” It was 
a county seat of 25,000, near the sea. Its walls 
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had been built in the i6th century, 
its two majestic pagodas some cen¬ 
turies earlier. Here was born the 
Caldwells’ son John—Virtuous and 
Dignified Axe Handle—later to be¬ 
come a distinguished foreign corre¬ 
spondent. 

Caldwell’s parish comprised about 
2,000 square miles and a million un¬ 
saved souls. He spent hours preach¬ 
ing on street corners. He was what 
rival sects once called a “shouting 
Methodist,’’ a fiery preacher in both 
English and Chinese. His son recalls 
that “this vigour, this waving of his 
arms and shouting, was very effec¬ 
tive with the Chinese. They felt 
that only a noble soul could stir such 
shameless earnestness.’’ 

Presently there were Chinese con- 

j 

verts to help, and after that evange¬ 
listic trips to distant villages along 
the mountain trails. Each re¬ 
vival ended with a bonfire—the 
household gods and ancestral tablets 
of the converts. Even so, converts 
were not immediately taken into the 
fold. Caldwell first demanded a 
period of Bible study and a thorough 
knowledge of Christ’s teachings. 

On rhe outskirts of one mountain 
village was a Sacred Grove of pines, 
surrounding an aged camphor tree. 
Between its roots was a dark hole, 
the den of wild cats; here the village 
left unwanted girl babies. Outraged, 
Manly and Purposeful Axe Handle 
ordered his converts to build their 
chapel nearby. In two years his 
Chinese Christians had persuaded the 
others to cut down the camphor tree. 


/07 

Near the city there was a baby¬ 
drowning pool in which there were 
always half a dozen tiny bodies. 
With an American gift the mission¬ 
ary got a Christian schtx)! built on 
the bank of the pool. His day of 
triumph came w'hen his Chinese 
friends erected a tablet: “You arc 
respectfully requested not to drown 
children here.” 

Presently Grandfather Caldwell 
arrived in Futsing for a visit. The 
old gentleman had himself been a 
travelling Methodist missionary, 
and he preached in Tennessee Eng¬ 
lish while Manly and Purposeful 
Axe Handle interpreted in Chinese. 
This father-and-son act made a hit 
with the Chinese, who revere filial 
piety. In addition Grandfather 
Caldwell had a long, white, carefully 
laundered beard, truly a wonder on 
the China coast. The old gentleman 
stayed two years, finding in piracy, 
multiple concubinage and opium a 
far more luxuriant assortment of 
sin to combat than he had ever 
dealt with at home. 

Long in advance of statesmen, 
missionaries brought their own 
economic aid programmes to unde¬ 
veloped lands. Manly and Purpose¬ 
ful Axe Handle set about intrtKluc- 
ing some of the skills of the West. 
He saw Chinese farmers rai.sing 
honey from scrub liees. Sending 
home for highbred queens, he per¬ 
fected a new strain. He did the same 
with poultry. Chinese farmers found 
that their egg production soared. 

Because of his early training on 
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squirrel eyes in Tennessee, Caldwell 
and his rifle became renowned in 
the hill villages. At Christmas and 
on other holidays the family table 
in Futsing was loaded with feasts 
which would start with the smcjked 
ham of a wild boar and taper off to 
venison, wild goose or partridge. 
The hills abounded in wolves and 
leopards, but these he shunned. To 
shoot for sport would be a waste of 
the Lord’s time! 

But one day the magistrate of the 
town of Kutien asked for help. In 
recent weeks tigers had killed many 
people and cattle. 

How could Caldwell use such 
rumours to drop the Lord’s work, 
much as he loved hunting? Yet the 
reports continued. I’crrificd villagers 
were leaving their fields untended. 
When word came that church atten¬ 
dance was falling, he reached for 
his gun. 

lie rigged up a shooting platform 
in a tree and tethered a kid as bait. 
All day passed with no tiger. At 
sunset C^laldwell noticed some birds 
twittering nervously. He threv*' a 
stone into the bamboo thicket, and 
out charged a tiger. C'aldwell drilled 
its skull with a single shot. This was 
the first of 2b tigers he shot before 
he left C'hina. 

China w.is then infested vvith 
bandits, many of them peasants 
whom the greed of landlords and 
war lords bad frirced into out¬ 
lawry. The central government was 
distant and weak. I’he warlords’ 
armies lived off the land. Resistance 


to them brought cruel retaliation. 

One day Caldwell went on a 
preaching trip up the Min River. 
Below the city of Yuki he passed a 
boatload of farmers, bound and 
guarded by soldiers, on their way to 
Foochow for trial and execution as 
bandits. Later he landed at a place 
where such a trial had ju.st been 
held. On the bank were bodies, the 
heads neatly stacked nearby. 

That night in the Yuki chapel the 
missionary threw away his sermon. 
He had come to China to preach 
love and mercy, he said. If the gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ could not stop 
this senseless butchery he would 
leave China. It was a bold move, for 
if he carried out his threat both 
sides would lose face. The bandits 
.sent him a secret message asking 
him to be their intercessor with the 
government. Tired of being con¬ 
stantly hunted, they wished to re¬ 
turn to their farms. 

From Peking came a letter ap¬ 
pointing Caldwell the government’s 
representative in dealing with ban¬ 
dits. The American consul was 
shocked. No American, he felt, 
should meddle in China’s affairs. 
But the missionary went ahead. 

On his first peace mission he was 
directed to follow a path to a re¬ 
mote mountain village. Here he was 
taken to a sumptuously decorated 
room where the village headman 
was host. As thev talked of China’s 

j 

problems, paper lanterns glowed 
over a feast served with ivory chop¬ 
sticks in silver bowls. Finally came 
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the twelfth course—rooster in a 
mushroom sauce. With great cere¬ 
mony the headman placed the comb 

on a silver trav, marched twice 
* ' 

round the table and placed it before 
Caldwell. The man next to him 
whispered, “This means the bandits 
have decided to trust you absolutely, 
putting their lives in your hands!” 

The bandit chief and ten officers 
now walked in. With Caldwell had 
come representatives of the Provin¬ 
cial tiovcrnor. At last surrender 
terms were agreed upon. The band¬ 
its were to give up their arms at an 
appointed place and time; eacli 
would get a signed pardon. The 
bandits crowded round the mission¬ 
ary and, smiling like schoolboys, 
thanked him for this chance to go 
back to their farms. As he left, 
Caldwell was saluted with firecrack¬ 
ers because, as the headman pul it, 
“Our cause is safe in the hands of 
this man, for he is both an American 
and a feacher lor jesus Christ.” 

Today the Reverend Harrv ('aid- 

4 • 

well, now almost 8o, lives in his 
native Tennessc'c hills. Rut hack 
in Pukien Province they have not 
forgotten him. Recently his .son 
John, after .serving as a war corre 
spondont in Korea, set out for that 
chain of islands which tringes Red 
China’s coast and is still in the 
hands of h'ree China. 

Word spread ol the arrival of a 
young foreigne r who spoke the Foo¬ 
chow dialect with no accent. This 
could or.ly Ik: Virtuous and Digni¬ 
fied Axe Handle, respected son of 


Manly and Purposeful Axe Handle. 
Old friends crowded round, eager 
to give news of Futsing, from which 
some had just escaped. 

They told John Caldwell that on 
the mainland, as in these islands, a 
vast reservoir of good will towards 
Christianity and towards America 
remained. People on the mainland 
were miserable under Communist 
oppression. Ninety per cent of them, 
they said, would rise up and wel¬ 
come a free Chinese landing if it 
were made in force. They could 
not aid hit-and-run raids; for they 
must live there after the raiders 
left. 

In FiJt.sing, Christian churches, 
they said, had been closed by the 
Communists and their ministers im¬ 
prisoned, executed or driven under¬ 
ground. Yet even .so, on Sundays 
through the windows of houses can 
be heard muffled snatches of 
hymns. Like early Christians, peo¬ 
ple in Futsing now worship in 
frightened little groups, often with¬ 
out ministers, but with simple de¬ 
dication. John C!alclwrll met one 
such grouj), recently come from the 
m.iinland and busily engaged in 
furnishing a room for worship. 
“What denominati(.n are you.^” he 
asked. “Methcxlists.'^ Catholics.^ 
Prcshvterians?” 

Puzzled, they replied, “Wc don’t 
know'. Wc (inK know that we are 
t Christians.” 

The work of Manly and Purpose¬ 
ful Axe Handle had not been in 
vain. 
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I T WAS well after daybreak when 
I heard a voice on the verandah 
shouting; “Madami, a woman is 
here who fought with a leopard.” 

The Belgian Congo is like that, 
I’hcrc is serenity and beauty one 
minute. The next there is terror, 
tragedy and death. 

Outside I found a crush of little 
peo[)le—pygmies from a village near 
our barest clearing. On a crude 
stretcher fashioned of liana vines 
and a blanket lay the pathetic figure 
of a woman, her cye.s wide in fright, 
her little hands pressed to her belly 
where the leopard had clawed her. 

Tenderly mv husband carried her 
inside to a bed. d’hough he was not 
a doctor, Pat knew a lot about 
medicine; one of his jobs was Uj 
run a field hospital and dispensary 
for the Belgian colonial government. 

As he worked <A'cr the woman’s 
torn body, Fai/i, a little bearded 
gnt)ine who was one t)f the iril)c’s 
ciders, turned to me, his face screw¬ 
ed up in pain. 1 had known l-ai/d 
for four years now and admired him 
as 1 have admired few people. 

“Madami,” he said, ’'will she 
die.?” 


“She is badly wounded,” I had to 
answer, and Faizi turned away, his 
tiny chocolate-coloured body sag- 

All that day and night the pyg¬ 
mies remained, their faces strangely 
immobile and solemn. The next 
morning our patient was still alive, 
but I knew from Pat’s expression 
that there was little hope. 

I was outside, later, when sud¬ 
denly a loud wailing broke out in 
the house. My heart felt as if iced 
water were pouring through it. 
When we entered the room where 
Death was, we found the relatives 
clustered round tlic great bed, look¬ 
ing for all the world like little 
Negro children. Their eyes were 
so filled with sorrow that I could 
hardlv stand it. 

I wanted to tell them how deeply 
1 sensed their loss, but my throat 
was dry and no words came. I’hen, 
as the pygmies l)ore away their 
dead, their wailing rising and fall¬ 
ing ever more faintly through the 
fore.st, I sat down and blubbered 
like a baby. How helpless was 
our little outpost of civilization 
against the dark mysteries, the ugly, 
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unprolictable menace of the jungle! 

“Anne Putnam,” I whispered to 
myself, “you are a fool. What made 
you come to Africa?” 

^5Pygmies were the farthest thing 
from my mind that day just after 
the Second World War when 1 first 
saw Patrick Tracv Lowell Putnam 
swimming in the surf off Martha’s 
Vineyard, Massachusetts. He was a 
giant of a man, with a strong face 
and a devilish glint in his blue eyes. 
An anthropologist then home on 
holiday, he had lived for many years 
in the Congo, almost at the exact 
geographical centre of Africa, sur¬ 
rounded by some of the world’s 
smallest people. In addition to 
studying the pygmies, Pat served 
as public health officer and ran a 
small hotel for the occasional travel¬ 
ler. These things I learned while 
swimming and boating with him. 

That summer Pat and I fell in 
love and were married. Weeks later 
we were on our way to the Congo, 
first by freighter to the west coast 
of Africa, then in an overloaded 
Chevrolet over 1,900 miles of roads 
that were usually bad and often 
dangerous. The trip took a year. 

On the last day the read twisted 
through the Ituri Forest, whose 
giant trees spread a vast green can¬ 
opy over the earth. Where the sun 
shone through, the effect vyas like 
the interior of a cathedral, majestic 
and awe-inspiring. Hornbills flew 
among the trees and blue bullikoo- 
koos rose lazily from the swamps. 


Its 

Once we saw baboons loping along 
far ahead, and at another point the 
road was badly scuffed where a 
herd of elephants had stopped to 
roll in the dust. 

About nine that evening we 
swung off the highway on to a lane 
that knifed into the jungle. A sign 
tacked to a post said: “Camp Put¬ 
nam. Meals and Lodging.” It looked 
as out of place as an Eskimo igloo 
in Trafalgar Square. 

A mile farther on Pat slammed 
on the brakes and I got out to be¬ 
hold one of the mo.st beautiful 
scenes I have ever found. It was 
framed in an archway of red flowers 
which the natives, to show their 
affection, had fashioned by tying 
blossoms on to palm stalks. Beyond 
was a clearing, edged on one side 
by the Epulu River, on the other 
three by jungle. The moon’s bright 
radiance illuminated a long leaf- 
thatched building I knew was the 
hospital, and another rambling 
structure that was the hotel. Nearer 
the river, set within flower gardens 
and flowering shrubs, stood a little 
house. Its brown walls and rcx)f of 
shiny green leaves made it a tiny 
jewel, set off by the background of 
giant trees. 

It was absolutely idvllic. Better 

I ^ 

yet, it was home. 

Swarms of natives—normal-sized 
—moved about the compound, 
shouting and dancing. They half 
dragged, half pushed us into the 
living-room of the littla house. 
There a welcoming committee of 
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some 50 Africans sprawled on the 
furniture and fl(X)r, all talking at 
once, trying to tell Pat everything 
that had happened while he was 
away. It was like the first day at 
school after the summer holidays. 

We had to push them out, 
finally; I couldn’t keep my eyes 
open. Yet when I tumbled into bed 
1 was so excited that sleep did not 
come for hours. Through the open 
windows I could hear the sound of 
the turbulent river. Night birds 
were squawking overhead, and 
every now and then the jungle 
silence was disturbed as some ani¬ 
mal screamed or coughed. 

“It’s the funniest thing,” I said 
to Pat before I fell asleep. “It's 
August and we’re almo.st on the 
Equator, but I’m not hot.” 

“That’s just one of the surprises,” 
he laughed. “There’ll be others.” 

He never spoke a truer word. 

HE NEXT MORNiNo Pat took mc 
for my first visit to the pygmy 
village. 1’hc path followed the river 
bank a short di.stancc, then cut 
into the forc.st. As we approached 
1 heard through the trees the lap- 
taptap of hammers. “It’s the pyg¬ 
mies making bark cloth,” Pat ex¬ 
plained, “They strip bark from the 
marurnba tree, soak it, then pound 
it with little ivorv hammers to 
soften the fibres. Probably one of 
the oldest processes known to man.” 
Since then I have visited pygmy 
villages ? thousand times and have 
never failed to hear the same sound. 


It is a trade-mark of their way of 
life. 

A little farther on, in a glade 
ablaze with sunlight, we came upon 
17 huts arranged round a central 
patch of grass. Made of shiny green 
leaves on bent saplings, the huts 
were no taller than I was. In front 
of them, pygmies were cooking, 
[ 3 ounding bark or just lolling about. 

The instant they spotted us they 
all started to jabber, and other 
pygmies f>ourcd out from the little 
houses like ants from an ant hill. 
I’he scene would have broken a- 
clothier’s heart. No one wore any¬ 
thing except a tiny apron, not much 
bigger than a woman’s handker¬ 
chief. A few of the men, obviously 
the camp dandies, had stuck green 
leaves under the back of the strings 
holding their loin-cloths so that they 
hung down over their rumps like 
rooster feathers. The young women 
and older girls, with their pert, up¬ 
lifted breasts, looked like miniature 
editions of the South Sea beauties 
painted by Ciauguin. 

While Pat and the pygmy men 
talked, 1 roamed about the en¬ 
chanted little village. A few of the 
women mustered up enough cour¬ 
age to stay outside when I ap 
proached, and I hxiked at their little 
babies and distributed salt that Pat 
had brought along. I saw that it 
wouldn’t be hard to make friends if 
I could get over the language bar¬ 
rier. 

The pygmies’ existence in the 
Congo is a strange one. From the 
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beginning of time they have not 
been free. Each of them belongs to 
a Negro master. It is a loose ar¬ 
rangement, unlike true slavery: the 
pygmies supply their masters with 
meat and the larger natives in turn 
provide them with vegetables. 

Being wise in the ways of natives, 
the Belgian colonial government lets 
this system stand. It intervenes to 
prevent cruelty, but it nevertheless 
maintains the pygmies in a second- 
class status. The “real people,” as 
the pygmies call the normal-sized 
Africans, must pay taxes to impress 
upon them the significance of citi¬ 
zenship, but the pygmies do not. 
Sometimes, sitting round the camp¬ 
fires, the pygmies will argue the 
advantages of paying these sums, 
but the arguments always end in 
favour of the status quo. 

The little band that lived near 
our camp enjoyed a divided status. 
Most of them called some African 
his master, but through the years 
they had come to be known as 
Putnami’s pygmies, and they owed 
their first allegiance to us. We saw 
to it that they had plantains and 
manicK in return for the meat they 
supplied for our hotel. Their African 
masters -many of whom worked 
for us—accepted the arrangement, 
vet always '.onsidered themselves 
the little [xrople's masters. 

i) PREVIOUSLY thought of cen¬ 
tral Africa as a vast uncharted jun¬ 
gle, filled with warring natives. But 
there are roads through the Congo 


now; the rough road that ruiHfv 
within a mile of our place begins” 
at Algiers on the Mediterranean" 
and goes to the tip of the continent 
at CafTc Town. Some days a dozen 
or more cars travel over it. ■ 

I 

Pat built his home here in the- 
Ituri Forest some half-dozen years, 
before we were married, and started 
the hospital the next year. Both 
are built of plastered mud, which 
hardens to the consistency of adobe, 
and roofed with shiny Mongongo 
leaves, weather-tight as copper 
sheeting. They arc very attractive 
and comfortable. 

As preparation for running his 
hospital Pat took an eight-month 
course in tropical diseases and first 
aid given by the Congo olBcials, 
and he has since perforce acquired 
a vast knowledge of practical sur¬ 
gery. At first, in order to overcome 
the natives’ suspicions, he gave away 
a cigarette to each person he treated. 
After a few months this wasn’t 
necessary. With the aid of such 
wonder drugs as sulpha and penicil¬ 
lin, he and his African assistants 
were able to work many miracles; 
healing yaws, whose horrible dis-* 
figuring sores blind and sometimes 
kill; curing the equally terrifying 
syphilis, brought into the jungle by 
Arab slave traders; halting out¬ 
breaks (;f pneumonia that would 
ordinarily have swept fatally through 
village after village. Patients—in¬ 
cluding witch doctors—began to 
come in from miles araund, and 
finally the hos[)ital was expanded to 
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15 beds. It was to help finance its 
work that Pat built the hotel, which 
is capable of kxlging eight or nine 
travellers. 

Over the years both the normal- 
sized Africans and the pvgmies 
have come to think of Pat as their 
great and gotxl friend. Hut Pat felt 
he owed a verv special debt to the 
little people, who had once saved 
his life. 

One dav, carlv in his career in 
the Cx)ngo, he had been walking 
along a forest path with a native 
gun-bearer and two pygmies. It was 
in the lowlands, where the under¬ 
growth is often a matted and almost 
impenetrable wall that grows full 
to the trail. He had been caught 
there by a charging bull elephant. 
He tried to leap aside into the forest 
but the animal’stusk ripped through 
the flesh of his bark. The elephant 
then pounded off, leaving Pat un- 
con.scious in a pool of his own bkjod. 

The pygmies bound his wound, 
packed it with herbs and poulticed 
leaves, and nursed him back to 
health through three lingering 
weeks of hell. 

WEEK or so alter mv first visit 
I went again to the pygmy village, 
this lime without Pat. Until I was 
married, p.ainting had been my 
whole life, i knew that no woman 
had ever used pygmies as .subjects, 
and I was eager to paint them in 
their natural surroundings. 

When 1 arrived most of the men 
were off hunting, but a little fellow 


with a pointed beard and a pot bcll^ 
seemed to lie in charge. His 
was Herafu. After greetings wer 
over, he sat down cotdly, and £oiE; 
an hour wc carried on a not veryi 
friendlv conversation through an- 
interpreter. 

'rhen I began to sec the light*; 
Obviouslv Ileiafu had stayed at' 
home because the pygmies thought; 
1 was coming to see if they werc^ 
holding out on meat. 

“Herafu,” I said, “1 came here! 
to paint for a few days. If there is 
meat, I will buv some. But if the 
catch is small, I will ask for none.*’ 

That did it. The atmosphere in 
the camp cleared immediately. In 
an instant dozens of little people 
were helping Pat’s boys to build a 
house for me, singing as they scut¬ 
tled about. I fell like vSnow White 
and the dwarfs. 

Later I started sketching, work¬ 
ing first with the women since they 
seemed more bashful, and I feared 
th.it any minute they would all 
take off for ihc forest. lierafu sulked 
bv his fire for a while, then walked 
over. “1 might as well go hunting,” 
he said. “Perhaps I’ll go to Mam- 

f)asa lor a lew davs.” 

/ 

I unrolleil the largest piece of 
canvas I had. “Don’t go,” I said 
through the interpreter. “I’m sav¬ 
ing this big one for you.” 

Herafu almost danced w'ith joy. 
He strutted alxjul, posing and 
preening like a rooster in a flock of 
bens. • 

For a week I staved close to the 
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village, painting and loafing. It vi^as 
like a small corner of paradise. The 
pygmies hunted, worked or danced 
as the fancy struck them; and all 
the time I felt as if I were living in 
an elfin dreamland. 

NE MORNING Httlc Faizi, who 
assumed the role of leader when 
it was time to hunt, invited me to 
go with him. I was thrilled. The 
hunters rolled up their nets, made 
of liana cord and about the size of 
tennis nets, and went off into the 
woods, armed with bows and arrows 
and spears. (In the Belgian Congo 
pygmies are not allowed to carry 
modern arms.) About 20 women 
followed. 

As we walked, the women, never 
idle, darted right and left from the 
path, gleaning food and other ne¬ 
cessities from the jungle. Without 
slackening their stride, they tore off 
Mongongo leaves, which arc useful 
as r<x)f shingles, plates and wrapping 
paper, gathered a handful of kola 
nuts, or stooped over to pluck herbs 
or mushrooms. Evcrvthino: went 
into bags which they wore sling- 
fashion. Once they stopped to scoop 
sections of honeycomb from a dead 
tree trunk. A few were stung, but 
they just brushed the bees aside. 
Then, wdth nothing but Mongongo 
leaves and a piece of small vine, 
their nimble fingers wrapped up 
the honey as well as though it were 
packed in glass jars. 

We walked four or five miles 
through the forest, dodging vines 


and circling the open glades where 
grass grew higher than Iowa corn. 
Leopards like to sleep in that grass! 
After a time the men tied their 
nets together just inside a thicket 
where birds and animals might seek 
cover. Each pygmy stood behind 
his own net, ready to strike down 
anything that was caught in the 
mesh. 

The women, meanwhile, had filed 
silently off into the forest. The in¬ 
stant they were out of sight they 
were out of sound. There were 
seven or eight babies, too, riding in 
slings thrown over their mothers’ 
shoulders, but there wasn’t a whim¬ 
per to alarm the game. 

When all was ready Faizi gave 
the call of a hornbill. Across the in¬ 
tervening two or three miles of 
forest I heard a sudden explosion of 
sound as the women, yelling and 
beating the undergrowth, started 
their drive. At the nets we could 
only wait, not knowing whether the 
din would send harmless antelope 
or maddened leopards or buffalo to¬ 
wards us. 

Suddenly, betw'een the trees, 1 
saw a grey boloki antelope, nose 
out straight, short antlers laid back 
upon its neck, its hoofs barely touch- 
ing ground between leaps. The 
small deer ploughed head-on into 
the mesh and before it could even 
think to struggle, three little men 
threw themselves upon it. There was 
a frenzied instant of stabbing and 
slashing, and then it wassail over. 

In three other places die pygmies 
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made their cast for game. Once the 
net went empty. Again it caught 
one of the small grey bolokis and 
.several birds the size of a partridge. 
Once it held firm under the pound¬ 
ing impact of a ^oo-pound cow 
bufTahj—a rich prize. 

Late in the afternoon we walked 
back to the village, the hunters 
shouting and laughing, pleased with 
the day’s luck. At the rear padded 
the pygmy women, bearing their 
gleanings from the forest, the game 
and the rolled-up nets. If they won¬ 
dered why I carried no burden, they 
said nothing about it. 

One hind quarter of the buffalo 
was dispatched to the hotel kitchen, 
and the balance of the catch was 
divided among all the pygmies. I 
walked to a nearby stream, splashed 
water on my face and hands and 
returned to find the little people 
roasting the meat. Each family 
cooked over its own fire, and within 
a few minutes the smell of meat 
juices dripping into the flames filled 
the entire clearing. 

Fai/.i cooked me a buffalo steak, 
garnished with slices of llie liver, 
and served it all lender and hot, 
on fresh Mt)ngongo leaves laid upon 
a flat board. There were no side 
dishes except for a few roastetl plan¬ 
tains. Hut the ground was drv and 
warm from the fire, the air was 
perfumed wath the smell of wood 
smoke atul roasting meat, and I 
found the meal completelv satis¬ 
fying. 

After supper the men gathered 


around the large fire in the centre 
of the camp to brag and boast 
about the hunt. The firelight danced 
upon their bronzed skins, half 
chocolate, half russet-red. It was 
caught and reflected by the deep-set 
eyes of the women, sitting in the 
background. Strangely enough 1 
didn’t feel out of place. The pyg¬ 
mies accepted me as a friend and 
equal. 

I sat there thinking of how my 
life had changed. A year before I 
had been leading the humdrum life 
of a woman in New York. Now I. 
sat deep in a hidden glade of the 
C>)ngo forest, surrounded by pyg¬ 
mies, my whole being caught up 
in a soul-satisfying contentment. I 
looked at the men, strong, happy 
and unspoiled by the complexities 
of civilization. I’hcn I looked at the 
women, s(; functionally female in 
their nakedness, so obviously pleased 
with their lot. There was fire and 
meal and cover and love and laugh¬ 
ter, They wanted nothing else. 

WAS PLEASANT at (^amp Put¬ 
nam. I buckled down, learned the 
routine and took over the manage¬ 
ment of the little hotel. For the 
first four months we had few visi¬ 
tors and 1 used the time to master 
Kingwanna,a language most natives 
can speak even when they use a 
different dialect among themselves 
(the pygmies’ native tongue is Ki- 
Hira). Kingvvanna opened up a new 
world. It broke down barriers be¬ 
tween me and the natives and 
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allowed me to go exploring in the 
villages along the main road and 
in the forest itself. 

The jungle in the daytime appears 
deceptively peaceful. There is a soft- 
ne.ss to the light that reaches down 
through the trees, creating an il¬ 
lusion of tranquillitv. The bees arc 
buzzing, and monkeys squawk and 
chatter, playfullv chasing one an 
other through the branches. But at 
night the picture changes. 'Fhe py- 
thon lies in wait on a low-hanging 
branch for the boloki on his W'ay 
to the water hole. The crocodile 
waits, half-irnmcrscd, for the wild 
pig. Even in the relative security of 
my home 1 can often hear the 
rasping cough of the leopard. Once 
as I walked through the compound 
to the hotel in late twilight 1 step¬ 
ped on a stick W'hich flew up and 
.struck me on the ankle. Then I s.jw 
that it was no stick but an exceed¬ 
ingly [)oisonous viper, .so that I was 
fortunate in being able to receive 
treatment at once. At night, life is 
cheap in the rain forests of the 
C-ongo. 

Usually even the mo.st ruthless 
killers, cro.ssing man’s .scent, snarl 
and ‘link away. N(jt so (me of the 
smallest of the ('.ongo’s denizens — 
the driver ant. Urged on by relent 
less hunger, these c.irnivorous (re.i 
tures move out like a small glacier, 
overpowering, in.scn.sate and terrify- 
ing, engulfing all animal and insect 
life in their oath. 

I 

After four months on the Rpulu 
1 knew the drivers vscll and loathed 


them. 1 invariably avoided thciil^n 
asking onlyAhat they do the samc^.. 
One night in early April, though, 1 ; 
didn’t get my way. Propped up in 
bed, writing a letter, I had fallen;, 
intr) a light sleep. Mademoisellci; 
mv ha.scnji dog, was curled up be-, 
sicie the bed, and the baby chim¬ 
panzee Pat had given me was doz¬ 
ing in his cage. I don’t know what 
wakened me. Hut I suddenly heard 
a rustling in the rrxjf: a .scorpion 
dro[)ped to the floor and scuttled 
away. Soon other insjccts were drop-. 
ping from the nmf and heading 
out of doors. Mademoi.sellc whined 
and the little chimpanzee chattered 
in fright. I couldn’t imagine what 
was terrorizing them. 

Just then rmc of the natives 
pounded on the door. “Madami,” 
he shouted, “if you’d live, get out 
of the hou.se! 'Fhc an^s arc here.” 

Driver ants! I whi.stlcd to the 
dog and hurried outside. By the 
flare of lorclies I saw natives gather¬ 
ing up all the food and taking it 
far frurn the hotel. Pat was .super¬ 
vising the moving of the animals he 
kept in his private zoo. lie rushed 
up. liappv as a hoy at the excite¬ 
ment. 

“One of the pygmies saw them 
first.” he said, “'rhev’re coming 
through the garden now.” 

Much as I haled the ants, I 
staved to watc h their progress. The 
main hotly fonned a mass four feel 
across, mtiving inexoraWy towards 
the house. I couldn’t .se^’ the rear 
of the ugly parade. 
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“Why don’t wc build a fire to 
turn them?” I asked Pat. 

*“Wc wouldn’t have time,” he 
answered, “and wc might change 
their direction so that they’d hit the 
hospital. That would be much 
worse.” 

The ants moved faster than I 
would have thought possible—^as 
much as four feet a minute. They 
were already swarming against the 
nearest walls of the house when sud¬ 
denly I realized I had left the poor 
chimpanzee locked in its cage. I 
thought of Faizi’s stories: nothing 
got away that couldn’t run or fly. I 
dashed towards the cottage. 

“Come back, you fool!” yelled 
Pat. “Let it go I ” 

1 thrust open the door and hur¬ 
ried to the chimp’s cage. He was 
whimpering in terror and shaking 
the bamboo rods of his prison. I 
tore at the latches, damning the 
African carpenter who had designed 
them so that even a monkey’s clever 
fingers couldn’t open them. 

After a bit I got all but one of the 
latches open. Then, as I stood there 
tugging, I felt the first ant bite. It 
came as if a dart player had missed 
the target and hit me. For a blessed 
minute or two nothing more hap¬ 
pened. Then I cried out in pain as 
another ant bit me, this time above 
the knee. Terror lent me new 
strength and with a single pull I 
wrenched wide the cage door. Grab¬ 
bing the chimpanzee, I fled to the 
verandah and safety. 

Behind me I.could hear the ugly 


sound of the ants surging relent¬ 
lessly through the cottage. It was 
actually a very faint noise, made up 
of the shuffling of untold tiny feet 
and the clicking of millions of tiny, 
scissor-sharp mandibles. I made my 
way over to the hotel and handed 
the chimp to a native. Then I walk¬ 
ed into the shadows behind the 
building and vomited. 

Andre, the cook, helped me into 
the hotel. He kept up a running 
commentary on the ants, saying I 
didn’t have to worry about the cot¬ 
tage. “It is good fortune,” he said. 
“They will exterminate all the 
vermin.” 

For almost two hours the ants 
swarmed through the compound, 
into our cottage and on into the 
forest beyond. That night I slept in 
the hotel; nothing on earth could 
have forced me to go back into the 
cottage. The next morning, when I 
looked out over the compound, I 
could see no indication at first that 
millions of ants had driven through. 
Then 1 noticed a remarkable thing: 
the tiny birds that usually flew 
about hunting for insects were not 
in evidence. The ants had left them 
nothing to cat. 

When I finally screwed up cour¬ 
age to enter my home, I half ex¬ 
pected to see it a shambles. It was 
nothing of the sort. For two hours I 
went over the house from top to 
bottom and found only two things 
amiss. A cup which had been full 
of palm oil was now empty, as dry 
as if it had been wiped with a cloth. 
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And the top half of a pygmy mask, 
made of leopard skin, had been 
eaten. Otherwise there was nothing 
to show that a horde of tiny crea¬ 
tures had inspected e^erv square 
inch of floor, wall and roof and had 
rooted into every cuj>hoard and 
cranny. 1 collected mv clothes and 
all the linen. Not until everything 
had been washed and dried in the 
hot equatorial sun did I feel like 
using any of it again. 

Years have passed since the ants 
raided my home, but more often 
than I like to recall I have woken 
wringing wet and terrified, after 
dreaming that they were marching 
in a swarming column across my 
body. 

iME, on the Epulu River, has a 
way of marching past confusingly. 
One lives from day to day, from 
rainy .seavson to rainy season, without 
any need for calendar or clock. So it 
happened that I was sitting one 
morning on the verandah, watching 
crociKliles romp in the river, with 
never a suspicion that it was Fcliru- 
ary 14 . 

One of the hospital attendants, 
clad in a pair of cast off khaki sht»rls 
and a T shirt full of holes, came 
shuffling over from the hospital with 
a note from Pat; “Anne, trv and 
find the baby bottles and nipples 
and sterilize them. Will be over in 
a little while.” 

There was nothing unusual about 
the request. For recreation Pat 
maintained a zoo, and he was al¬ 


ways getting new animals for ity 
many of them so young that they 
had to be bolilc-fcd. This time^ 
however. 1 could find only two nip¬ 
ples and no bottles. Finally I found 
a beer bottle with a small neck that 
would take the nip})les, and I put 
them all in a pot over the fire to 
boil. 

PresentIv 1 became aware of many 
voices talking in KiBira. Looking 
up, I saw a dozen or more strange 
pygmies trailing <;n to the verandah 
behind a tall, fairly well dressed 
African. Mv visitor introduced him- 

j 

self as Kapapela, from a village the 
other side of the road, and he said 
all the strange pygmies belonged to 
him. 

d'hesc pygmies had obviously had 
little contact with the white man, 
and they were terrified. Kapapela 
spoke to them in KiBira and they 
all .sat down as if they had been con¬ 
trolled by wires. It’s amazing how 
many pvgmic.s can sit on a couch. I 
counteil .seven on our normal-sized 
div.m, yet they didn’t seem crowded. 

Kapapela gestured in the direc¬ 
tion of a toothless old crone who 
w'a.s holfling a pygmy baby no big¬ 
ger than .1 kitten. “'Mus old grand¬ 
mother,” he said, “bears here the 
child of her own child. I'hc mother 
was <jelivered of the baby nnd then, 
without warning, she died. There 
arc no other relatives save the hus- 
hanci, there, and the other child.” 
He pointed to a young pygmy man 
and a thrcc-year-old boy* who was 
trembling like an aspen leaf. 
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“For two days they have fed the 
small one on banana water,” Kapa- 
pela went on. “We have come seek¬ 
ing help from Bwana Putnami. He 
sent us to you, Madami,” 

I peeked at the two-day-old baby. 
He was a darling, light chocolate in 
colour, tiny, but plump considering 
his recent diet. I took him in my 
arms to marvel at his miniature per¬ 
fection. The three-year-old watched 
me as if I were going to eat his 
brother. Fear loosened the muscles 
of his bladder and he started to uri¬ 
nate right there on the floor. As his 
father snatched him up and rushed 
outdoors, I couldn’t help laughing, 
and that broke the ice. The other 
pygmies relaxed and l)cgan looking 
around at the house curiously. 

A moment later I handed the 
baby back to its grandmother. She 
looked frantically at Kapapela and 
put the infant right back in my 
arms. My heart did a handspring. 
What was this.? 

“Bwana said to give him to you,” 
Kapapela said. 

There was a sudden sick feeling 
in the pit of my stomach. I knew 
absolutely nothing about babies. Wc 
had no equipment except old beer 
bottles and a couple of nipples that 
had been used on bal>v monkeys. 
Yet I had to admit that if vve didn’t 
take care of him, the baby would 
certainly die. 

1 pored through Pat’s <dd iqit 
encyclopaedia; there was a lot about 
babies, but nothing so simple as in¬ 
formation about feeding formulas. 


Then 1 remembered that we had 
condensed milk in tins, and I found 
—^joy of joys—^that the label told 
how to prepare a formula. 

The pygmies watched me as if I 
were brewing a witch’s broth. When 
the mixture was ready I poured it 
into a sterilized beer bottle, put the 
nipple on, and gave the baby his 
first bottle. The pygmies’ eyes 
bulged out when the little thing 
started to nurse like a veteran at the 
nipple. Obviously they had never 
seen a baby suck anything but its 
mother’s breast, and instantly I took 
on the stature of a magician. 

My new responsibility fell asleep 
before he had drained his bottle, and 
I laid him on our huge double bed. 
Grandma sidled up, patted the baby, 
then put her .scrawny hand on my 
shoulder. She said something in 
KiBira which I couldn’t under¬ 
stand, but I didn’t need an inter¬ 
preter. I saw the tears spilling out 
of her eyes and I knew just what 
she was saying. 

Kapapela and his pygmies had 
started for home and I was cutting 
up some old curtains for nappies 
when Pat came from the dispensary. 
His blue eyes twinkled as he stood 
in the doorway. 

“Anne,” he said, “guess what day 
it is—St, Valentine’s Day. How do 
vou like your new valentine?” 

IRE IT or not, 1 was in for a rug¬ 
ged time. Stanleyville, the nearest 
town where any sort of baby sup¬ 
plies could be bought, was 275 miles 
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from Camp Putnam and the road 
was no super-highway, either. We 
had to follow Pat's creed of “make 
do and do without.” 

A sofa cushion became a mattress 
for the bahv and a stout cardboard 

j 

carton that had once held four 
dozen tins of meat turned out to be 
an excellent cot. That first night I 
used Turkish towels instead of 
blankets. I doubted if there was a 
rubber sheet for the cot even in 
Stanleyville. Hut I remembered that 
Mongongo leaves are waterproof 
enough to serve as roof shingles. I 
sent a boy to pick some ajid spread 
them over the cushion. They were 
soon put to the test and came 
through with flying colours. 

That night our home was a mad¬ 
house. With only two nipples and 
few suitable bottles I seemed to be 
sterilizing something all the time. 
By the time 1 had given the little 
one his midnight bottle 1 was a 
wreck and Pat wasn’t mucli better. 

Order began t(t emerge from chaos 
on the second day. We weighed the 
baby and discovered that he weigh¬ 
ed just four pounds. “Hack home,” 
Pat exclaimed, “we’d call him a pre¬ 
mature baby if we didn’t know 
better.” Then I decided that if I 
were g(>ing to deputise for his 
mother, I’d have to give him a g(K)d 
easy name. I called him William T., 
after rny father, who was in New 
York and couldn’t object. 

While all this excitement was go¬ 
ing on w^ had our usual run of 
guests, and they were most helpful. 


Some American missionaries prom¬ 
ised to send baby clothing as soon as 
they got back to their mission, and 
did. The wife of a Belgian engineer 
gave me invaluable advice. Friends 
from up and down the road sent 
[ircsents. Before the week was out 
William J. had acquired new bed¬ 
covers, nipples, bottles and steriliz¬ 
ing equipment and had bloSvSomcd 
into the best-dre.ssed pygmy child in 
the whole Ituri Forest. 

Word of his wealth spread like a 
grass fire. Pygmies from all around 
came in to sec him. Our cook, -as 
proud as though the baby were his 
own, would fling open the cupboard 
doors and point out the sweaters, 
baby-shoes, blankets and nappies. It 
didn’t matter that most of it was 
.secondhand, and much of it down¬ 
right shabby. To a pygmy it was 
munificence beyond belief. 

It should have made me proud 
and happv. It didn’t. For every 
time I saw the pygmies admir¬ 
ing W’illiam J.’s wardrobe I felt 
a.shamed, knowing how little they 
had. So I started giving awa)' extra 
clothes to every pvgmv child and 
African baby. Within a few hours 
William’s wealth had dwindled to 
little more than what he wore on 
his back. One thing I held out—his 
pink bootees. Whenever a visiting 
pvgmv asked to sec the child 1 
could scn.se that the pink crocheted 
bootees really .struck them dumb. 
Maybe it was selfish of me but t just 
couldn’t take them away from my 
adopted child. 
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Often the pygmies came and 
stood around all day, just watching 
William sleep, eat and cry. One day 
Faizi’s wife, Sofina, watched him 
getting his bath. She didn’t say a 
word until it was all over and he 
was fast asleep again in his basket. 

“Madami,” she said, “is this your 
baby?” 

“Yes and no,’’ 1 answered. “It is 
not mv baby truthfully, but 1 have 
agreed to bring him up, since he 
has no mother of his own.” 

Sofina shook her head sadly. 

“What a shame,” she said. “He 
will grow up big like Hwana Fiit- 
nami and the real people. He will 
not be a pygmy.” 

I tried to give her a basic concept 
of genetics, using a 1(H of King- 
wanna and even more gestures, but 
it was no use. SoCuia went home 
convinced that William }., fed on 
condensed milk from the hantls of 
a white person, would automatic¬ 
ally grow u[) to be a strapping, 
normal-sized man. 1. don’t know 
wh\ she didn’t think he would 
change his colour as well, l)iit there 
are so inanv other things I chm’t 
know about what goes on in pvgmy 
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minds that one more bit of ignor¬ 
ance didn’t trouble me. 

Eventually, while he was still a 
toddler, I gave William J. back to 
his grandmother. Whenever I saw 
him after that he was delighted, 
and babbled in a crazy mixture of 
Kingwanna and English. I hated to 
lose him, but I was aware that to 
keep him would have been a refined 
.sort of cruelty. His only chance of 
true happiness re.sred in a normal 
upbringing and life as a pygmy. 

©§oME PEOPLE are anxious to in¬ 
flict the advantages of civilization 
on the little people. But the pygmies 
are genuine and gracious as they 
are. After knowing them for years 
I’m convinced that they have found 
the secret art of living together hap¬ 
pily. I never saw a neurotic pygmy. 
And how well they know their 
forest world—as Pat discovered 
when he accjuirecl a young okapi for 
his zoo. 

The okapi, or forest giraffe, is 
the rare.si inhabitant of the Ituri 
I'oresi, and Pat very much w'anted 
a specimen. He offered a reward of 
^7 -a fortune to the pygmie.s—if 
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they would bring him one, and they 
finally succeeded in capturing one 
of the prettiest okapis I ever saw. 
Half-grown, it was about three feet 
tall at the shoulder. It was reddish 
chestnut in colour, with purplish- 
black and cream-coloured stripes 
on its legs. 

That afternoon the African boys 
gathered a huge load of leaves and 
dumped them in one coiner of the 
new specially built sttK'kade. The 
okapi sniffed at them but wouldn’t 
eat. By evening Fat was frantic. 
Here he had one of the rarest of 
jungle animals, healthy and unin¬ 
jured, and he didn’t know how to 
make it eat. Abazinga, our African 
animal keeper, who can do more 
with an animal than anyone 1 ever 
saw, was just as helpless. 

We were gathered round the 
enclosure, racking our brains, when 
up walked Sale (pronounced Sally), 
one of the pygmy elders. Abazinga 
told him of our trouble. Sale lis¬ 
tened politely and a bit bashfully, as 
though it were the height of non 
sense for all these real people to be 
puzzled by something so simple. 

“You do not put your bowl on 
the ground to cat, do you?” he 
asked Abazinga. 

“Ko,” muttered the animal man. 

Sale nodded sagclv. He walked 
into the woods and a minute later 
returned with a length of vine, 
which he tied across the top of the 
enclosure. Then he went inside and 
strung up the leaves as if he were 
putting out the washing. 


Pat began to smile. The okapi : 
stepped gingerly out of the far 
corner, smelled the leaves overhead, 
wrapped his long tongue round one 
and ate it. He moved along the 
vine, neatly collecting his food, as 
pleased as if he were browsing in 
the jungle. 

Pat was so delighted with the- 
way Sale solved the problem that 
he gave him ten francs anci an extra- 
large ration of palm oil. 

'I’he pygmies arc not without 
vices. One day I a.sked our native 
boys to weed the compound. When 
they were done I noticed that some 
bushes were still standing. I asked 
why. 

“It would be bad medicine to 
chop those down,” they said; “it’s 
bangi, Madami.” 

That’s all 1 got out t)f them, but 
the next time the agricultural agent 
came through I showed him the 
weeds. 

“That’s bangi, Madame Putnam,” 
said the giwernmcnt man. “The 
civilized name for it is marijuana.” 

'rheii I saw the light. Other 
things than tobacco sometimes went 
into the Qmgo’s reed stemmed clay 
pipes. Pal told me the pygmies often 
dried tlieir own marijuana leaves 
and smoked the stulf. “Sometimes 
they gel so doped that they fall into 
the fire and get burned,” he said. 
“I’ve had to treat a lot of them.” 

Next day 1 had the bangi cut 
down. But there is plenty of it 
around. It seems to grov^ up wher¬ 
ever there has been a pygmy village. 
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You can almost spot one of their 
abandoned camp sites by the mari¬ 
juana crop. 

The pygmies’ existence is not al¬ 
ways easy. Hunting, which is their 
way of life and their business, im¬ 
poses its own disciplines. They don’t 
do it for fun or to get heads to 
mount. They kill because their bel¬ 
lies are empty, or soon will be, and 
because otherwise they would starve. 

When they have meat, the pyg¬ 
mies eat well. Otherwise, they make 
do with plantains and manioc. Once 
at the pygmy village, when the 
hunters came back from the jungle 
empty-handed two days in a row, 
I saw the women cutting up the 
skins of antelopes caught several 
days before. They stewed the skin 
for several hours, and they all ate 
with relish, chewing vigorously. No 
one seemed downhearted. 

“That’s the way the luck goes 
sometimes,” Herafu said, shrug¬ 
ging his little shoulders. “But then, 
we don’t need to cat as much as real 
people.” 

NE EVENING 1 heard the big 
message drums talking out in the 
rain forest. W'hcn they talk it is 
like the voice of distant thunder 
echoing in the hills back home. 

Sale was at the hotel with a friend, 
delivering meat, and now the two 
stood in the compound yard tense 
and motionless, their ears turned 
towards the sound. Suddenly they 
started to leap and frolic about, 
shouting excitedly. 


“Faizi has killed an elephant f” 
Sale explained to me. “He is com¬ 
ing back to lead us to the meat.” 

“But how could he kill it with 
no gun.'*” I asked. 

“With courage, Madami. Faizi 
needed no gun.” 

I thought of the litde bearded 
pygmy tipping the scales at about 
six stone, stalking an elephant 
weighing thousands of pounds. I 
shuddered. 

Later that evening there was the 
sound of people shouting and foot¬ 
steps on the porch. Faizi was pushed 
inside by a crowd of jabbering little 
people and stumbled dog-tired to a 
chair. He looked like a tired little 
boy with an old man’s wrinkled 
face, but he held his bloodstained 
spear as if it were a marshal’s baton. 

Sale stepped to the front of the 
crowd. “This is a great moment in 
our lives,” he said. “Not since our 
fathers’ fathers’ time has one of our 
village slain an elephant. Tell us, 
Faizi, that our sons may not live in 
ignorance.” 

Faizi stood up, his eyes sparkling 
like jet buttons. “No one was hun¬ 
gry in the village,” he said. “I 
wanted to kill one of the great tusk¬ 
ed ones, that was all. It was in mv 
mind to make my three sons and 
my grandson proud. If I died they 
could care for my widow.” 

W’ith bow and arrows and spear 
Faizi had left the village at dawn, 
saying nothing to anyone. He 
walked away from the river for two 
days. On the evening of the third 
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day he came to the edge of a break 
in the forest, and there he found the 
excrement of many elephants. He 
climbed a tree to get some rest. 

“In the morning I saw the tusked 
ones,” Faizi said. “Two young 
bulls, four cows and five calves. I 
climbed down and started upwind 
towards the herd.” 



As he talked the little pygmv en¬ 
acted bis stealthy approach, crouch¬ 
ing as if making his wav through 
the tall grass. He was sweating from 
excitement now and the heads of 
water on his beard glistened in the 
light of the hurricane lanterns. 'I’he 
pygmies’ eyes never left his face. 
When the story became too thrill¬ 
ing they uttered little cries or whis¬ 
pered, ‘‘E-c e-y-a-a h.'’ 

Faizi’s bow and arrows would be 


worthless against the inch-thick ar¬ 
mour of the elephants’ hides. “We 
pygmies know that without a gun 
there is only one way to capture an 
elephant,” he said. “That is to get 
close enough under one to plunge a 
.spear hard into its bladder.” 

“E-e-e-y-a-a-h,” murmured the 
other pygmies. “It is the only way.” 

Within an hour he was close 
enough to hear the elephants tear¬ 
ing small branches from the trees 
at the jungle’s edge. Once he heard 
one of the cows spanking her calf 
with her powerful, leathery trunk. 
Such a thrashing, he knew, would 
have broken every bone in his body, 
but the little elephant seemed to 
mind it not at all. 

It would have been easier to ap¬ 
proach one of the cows, Faizi .said, 
because they were preoccupied with 
their calves. “But I said to myself, 
if I am to be killed I would rather 
have it c«ime fighting a male. 

“'Fhe young bull on the side to¬ 
wards me had fine ivory. Moving 
carefully, I reached within 30 feet 
of him. I watched him shuffling to 
and fro beneath the branches, now 
and then peeling off a bunch of 
leaves with his trunk. He was a 
monster. His ears would have cov¬ 
ered half of mv home.” 

The little people sucked in their 
breath, all at the .same instant. 

“After a while," the pygmv re¬ 
called, “the bull on the other side 
of the herd left his post and started 
towards one of the cows. Mv bull 
was jealous. He stopped eating and 
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stood with his ears out, swinging 
his trunk to and fro. This was luck: 
now he would pay less attention to 
other things. I moved up until less 
than a dozen paces were left be¬ 
tween us.” 

Watching the little hunter, I 
sensed what bravery bad held him 
to his purpose out there, with the 
great beast towering up in front of 
him. And I sensed, too, that it 
wasn’t bravery alone but the age-old 
instinct of the jungle, driving him 
to the kill. Had it been to his death, 
he would have gone on, inevitably. 

“I was so close 1 could hear the 
rumblings of the elephants howcls. 
They had all stopped grazing by 
now, to watch the bull engage in 
love play. It was the time to strike, 
I knew. 

“Holding inv spear ptnnt up I 
crept forward until the infuriated 
animal was right above me. 1 hurled 
my.self towards him, .straightening 
up at the .same instant and piling 
ing the spear deep in hi.s belly. 

“When the iron struck home he 
truiTijieied vvilh pain and, without 
turning, lumbered towards the herd. 
Elephnnis can move very fast. One 
minute they were there. I’he next 
there was nothing but a trail of 
dust leailing into the trees.” 

Faizi slumped exhausted into a 
chair. “For two days 1 folhiwcd the 
elephant, keeping him headeil this 
wav as he y-rew weaker. On the 
afternoon of the second dav I came 
upon him, dead from loss of blood.” 

By midnight, barely rested, Faizi 


started back for the meat, leading a 
happy, excited band of little peo-^ 
pie. When the pygmies returned the 
next day, they rampaged into camp 
like lumberjacks heading for a bar. 
They had gorged themselves on 
elephant meat while butchering the 
great animal, then looked in at the 
village of Faizi’s Negro ma.ster to 
give him the meat that was his due. 
The African was so pleased that he 
had whipped up a dance which 
went on for four more hours. Ap¬ 
parently inexhaustible, the pygmies 
then .swooped down on Camp Put¬ 
nam, chanting and snake-dancing 
through the compound. 

That night the real \ictory dance 
was held. The pygmies mixed water 
and ashes and made themselves 
look like monsters. The drums beat 
louder than usual, Al first only the 
men danced, enacting the story of 
Fai/.i’s great deed. Faizi himself, 
usuallv .so unassuming, threw off all 
re.straint and danced like a madman. 

Some time before midnight the 
wc>men joined in. As the night wore 
on more palm wine was drunk and 
the dancinii became more and more 
barbaric. The symbolism of the 
hunt became sidetracked atid in its 
jilace arose the older, even more 
basic, symbolism of sex. 

.^t cmc point the women retired 
to one side of the cle.iring, lined up 
as precisely as a ^.horus line, facing 
the men. F'rom the drums came a 
new and slower rhythm. I'hc 
women sang in RiHira, but 1 needed 
no interpreter. While the men 
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Stumped to and fro, the women, 
their bodies swa\ing and undulat¬ 
ing, shifted position little by little 
until there was only a narrow cor¬ 
ridor between the sexes. Faster and 
faster beat the rhythm of the music. 
Faster and faster swa\ed the lissom 
figures of the pvgmv women, in a 
dance that was old when ('leopati.i 
ruled. Women anti men alike stem 
cd mesmeri/ed. 7 he sin^^ing ceased 
Even the hollow booming of the 
tom toms sank to a muted rh>thni 
I felt a hand on my shoulder. It 
was Heratu, looking grave and wor¬ 
ried, “It is time for Mad.imi to get 
some rest,” he said, “I will walk 
with you to your home ’’ 

At the porch steps Herafu bowed 
solemnly and then went back to 
the pygmy village. I stood on the 
verandah, looking out into the vel 
vet night, listening to the sensual 
boom-boom bootn of the drums 
Half a mile away from me civiliza¬ 
tion was dead. Out there in the 
pygim village was the true Africa, 
savage, passionate, untrammelled 
The sweating, swaying, naked men 
.ind women belonged tf) an era be 
tore men counted (imc in centuries 
Out of the foicst (ame the sound 
of the drums, exploding in one last 
discordant rapture of noise. 

7 ’hcn there was onlv si lent t 

whicl^ the pygmies 
staged aftei killing a m.m eating 
leopard was an even more frenzied 
t elcbration. 

The leopard had terrorized the 


neighbourhood for a week. Finally 
Fai7i and Masamongo, from our 
village, and a pygmy from another 
village who belonged to the Afri¬ 
can, S.iboni, tra( ked the animal into 
a thickrt and killed it. 

The pvgmies bi ought the leopard 
in a.nd left it hanging from a scaf¬ 
fold in oui 1 impound. 

The sclebration dance started as 
a mild tree foi all, with each pygmy 
executing whatever steps came to 
mind. 77 ien without warning the 
drums quickened and the two best 
dancers of the district moved out, 
wearing garments of leopard skin 
and masks. I hey leaped and whirl¬ 
ed until they sank exhausted. Then 
the three hei oes stood up, each 
armed with a spear. Most of the 
other pygmies gathered around the 
scaffold. 7 ’hey carried sticks, lengths 
of vine, and plaited hide belts. 

Faizi and his two companions 
started towaids the dead man-eater. 
Almost at once the nearer pygmies 
attacked them 7 'here were shouts 
and hoarse cues intermingled with 
the sharp sounds of solid blows 
landing on naked flesh, 
f turned .»was sick at heart. 
“Foi Heaven’s sake, why must they 
tak' such punishmtnl^” I askecl. 

“It IS the law,” Herafu replied 
“ To prove their prowess they must 
cut clown the leopard ” 

Faizi and Masamongo fought 
their wav to the sc.iffold, Warding 
off the attackers’ blows as best they 
could, and fending them from 
Saboni’s man. He at last swung his 
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spear in a high arc, and 
the dead leopard fell in 
a crumpled heap. A 
great shout went up. ^ 

I turned to Pat. “Just 
when I admire them 
most,” I said, “they sink 
to something like that. 

I can’t understand it.” 

Pat pointed. Faizi and Masa^ 
mongo had great smiles on their 
faces. “Have you forgotten Satur¬ 
day afternoons at the big football 
games.?” he laughed. “I don’t see 
any difference, except that here we 
didn’t have to buy tickets.” 

Perhaps he was correct. And what 
right did I have, after eight years 
in the C^ngo, to censure a custom 
as old as the Bronze Age? 

By now the fires were dying down 
and the older pygmies were drifting 
away to their homes. I walked past 
the infirmary where I could see 
Pat rtiaking his final rounds, as con¬ 
cerned over the health of his 
charges as any surgeon in a world- 
famous hospital. Some impulse di¬ 
rected my footsteps down to the 
bank of the Epulu, and I stood there 
listening to the water tumbling over 
the rapids. A soft breeze brushed 
against my cheek, carrying the 
musky scent of hidden blossoms. I 
found myself wondering, suddenly, 
why I was not thinking of that other 
home of mine in New York, half a 
world away. 

Two small shadows came to the 
rivers edge. 1 recognized the 
throaty ^oicc of Anifa, a charming 


litde coquette from our 
^ pygmy village; the other 

" 4 ^shape I guessed to be 
one of the leopard 
dancers, a young swain 
from another village 
who had been staring 
hungrily at her all the 
evening. They couldn’t 
see me, hidden in the shadows, 
and I wanted to steal away, but I 
knew my first footstep would betray 
me. 

Anifa and her suitor were argu¬ 
ing. Whatever it was he was saying 
to her came from his heart. He was 
trying earnestly to penetrate the bar¬ 
rier she had erected against him 
with her gay phrases and her air of 
indifference. 

After a while they started to¬ 
wards the pygmy village, passing 
my hiding-place by only a few 
yards. Anifa walked ahead, erect 
with youth and determination. “But 
I do not want to go away,” she said. 
“This is my home.” 

If I had racked my brain for 
weeks to discover my own feelings, 

I couldn’t have expressed them 
better. 

Here on the Epulu there was dis¬ 
ease and death. There were rogue 
leopards and driver ants and buf¬ 
faloes that run amok. Yet here, too, 
was the allure of the unknown; the 
haunting beauty of the Congo 
night, the quiet bravery and human 
dignity of my pygmy friends. 

I knew I did not want to go away. 
This was my home. 
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The Preposterous Over-Estimate 


HEY USED to call mc Old Goggle- 
Eyes. When my friends boasted about 
the amount they paid for things or 
spun assorted tall stories, they were 
sure to get an astonished gasp from 
me coupled with a “Gosh! No kid¬ 
ding.^ As ttiuch as all thatP“ 

Now all this is changed. A year or 
so ago 1 decided to strike back at the 
braggarts. It started one evening when 
1 got myself surrounded by dc luxe 
sports-car enthusiasts. One of them 
boasted of a new acquisition—1 think 
it was called a Leopard or an Ocelot 
—and added smugly: “They don’t 
give those things away, you know." 

I don’t know what made me do it, 
but I promptly replied: “I imagine 
that buggy set you back /ao.ooo, eh?" 

From his frown of annoyance I 
knew I’d scored a victory. 

“Well, no,” he said, “not as much 
as that, but it ran over ^^3,000." 

I quickly followed up my advan¬ 
tage: “As little as that? I’d no idea.” 

I’ve been deflating people with the 
Preposterous Over-Estimate ever since. 

The reverse of this gambit, the Pre¬ 
posterous Under-Estimate, is a deadly 
weapon against a different class of ex- 
traverts—those whr) like to boast of 


their shrewdness at picking up fan¬ 
tastic bargains. Such a man was Hig¬ 
gins, who informed mc the other day 
that he’d made a wonderful buy on a 
specially designed dccp-frcczc. “What 
do you think I got it for?” he asked. 

“About ^ 6 }" I asked. It was with 
some reluctance that he admitted (at 
my insistent urging) that he paid ^^50. 

But you don’t have to confine my 
system solely to money figures. The 
field is virtually limitless. Take people 
who like to brag about their children. 
Hathaway, for instance, seems con¬ 
vinced that he has fathered a brood 
of giants and Amazons. Speaking of 
his ii-year-old son, Tim, he remarked: 
“It’s unbelievable how that boy grows. 
How tall would you say he is?” 

Peering up at Hathaway, who is 
six-foot-four, I estimated: “Why, I 
bet he’s taller than you are by now.” 

He glared, shrank about two inches, 
and replied: “Well, no. But he’s very 
nearly up to my chin, and that's pretty 
tall for a boy of his age.” Hathaway 
was silenced for the evening. 

Yes, I’m a tough customer now, and 
you’d better think twice before tack¬ 
ling me. I may not fight clean, but I 
fight darned effectively. 


I’arke Cummings in Thit Week 
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Bchinii the scenes with the American evangelist’s 
historic crusade in England 
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' yor SINCE the MtKxJy and Sankey revival in the late 19th century 
y has (Jrcat Britain hcen as deeply stirred as by U.S. evangelist 
'■j Billy CJraham’s (Greater London Crusade last spring. The 
•' 35 year old Baptist minister confounded sceptics who pre¬ 
dicted that his fiery preaching, so successful in America, would fall flat in 
England. 

“Three short months have transformed the atmosphere of Britain,” 
vvr.»te the editor of Intelligence Digest. “The Archbishop of C.inler- 
burv became enthusiastic; the Brime Minister sent for Dr. Ciraham; the 
hirst Sea Lord went to the enquiry rooms after hearing Billy (iraham, 
and .so likewise did manv thousands from all walks of life. I’he effects 
seem to be a calm, a confidence, an escape frtjm the house built on shifting 
sands to that built on nxk. This remarkable occurrence is of first historic 
importance.” 

Six nights a week for 12 weeks, from March to Mas, Bills Ciraham 
preached in Harringay Arena—a 12,000-capacity sports stadium which. 






;;{^:l3i^3m'*s4ssociatcs wcrt isvarncd, -fw'spbiti' 
i&n in Britain, save possibly Churchill, could hope to fill two nights in 
^succession. For 72 nights, except for four when there were serious storms, 
Oraham’s preaching filled it—often twice. On a network of land-lines, the 
,-Harringay services were sent to capacity audiences in halls and churches 
in 400 towns throughout England, Scotland and Wales. More than 38,000 
people registered their “decisions for Christ.” 

" In all this, no one, save Billy Graham himself, was more actively en¬ 
gaged than Ruth Bell Graham, his wife. Daughter of missionary parents, 
she was a dedicated member of the 30-person “Graham team,” which 
handled arrangements, answered letters and phone calls. Her days in 
London were filled with engagements all single-mindedly aimed to help 
her husband’s ministry. Every night at Harringay she worked as one of 
the 2,000 trained counsellors meeting with those who made their public 
decision and came for guidance to the enquiry room. 

But Mrs. Graham found time to write to her parents in North Carolina. 
Her father permitted me to read these letters and 1 received Mrs. Graham’s 
consent to publish excerpts from them. They tell from behind the scenes 
the amazing story of the Greater London Crusade. 

They begin late in February, when Dr. and Mrs. Ciraham and several 
associates, arriving in England, were greeted in the Press with an out¬ 
pouring of scorn and hostility. Billy was headlined as a “Hot Gospeller”; 
his Crusade as a “Gospel Circus”; his beliefs as “Fifty Years Out of Date.” 
When, at London’s Waterloo Station, he was met by the biggest crowd 
since the arrival of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 30 years before, 
one headline was: “Film Stars—So Why Not Billy?” A Daily Mirror 
columnist wrote, “Now comes an Export from God’s Own Country to 
tell us what to think and what to liclicve.” 


Here is Mrs. Graham’s first tetter: 
Dearest Folks: 

This is all fantastic. Last Tues- 
dav, somewhere between the Isle of 
Wight and Southampton, a tug full 
of pressmen pulled alongside the 
liner: 25 reporters, ii photogra¬ 
phers. I knew they were after Bill’s 
scalp and there was nothing we 
could do hut prav for wisdom and 
be as courteous as we could. Several 
followed me. I’heir first oh.servation 


was: “I sec vou .still wear make- 
up.” “Is it true,” one a.sked, “that 
your husband carries around his 
own jug of water for baptisms?” 

Bill wore a grey flannel sports 
coat and a tic with small grey and 
black checks. So one wrote: “No 
clerical collar, but my what a lovely 
tic!” 

A reporter told me: “Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham, 1 am disappointed in your 
husband.” 




‘is that right?” (I can't imagine the air was filW with: 



anyone being disappointed in Bill.) 

“Yes; we expected bright, hand- 
painted tics, flashy socks and a sort 
of mass hysteria, but he is quite an 
ordinary chap.” 

Ashore, Bill was interviewed on 
television, so I had to stand beside 
him. The first question was: “Who 
invited you over here anyway.^ ' 
Then such killers as “Do vou think 
you can save Britain?” “Don’t you 
think youVe more needed in your 
own country?” Hill’s answers were 
wise, really terrific. God sure helps 
that man! 

7 ’hcrc was one movie star alioard 
who should have had the press. I 
think only one reporter interviewed 
licr, It was ludicrous. The greatest 
reception England has given any¬ 
one at Southampton since the war 
—and to a preacher! 

But we could see God beginning 


vou!” and “Welcome to Londonf*^ 
Suddenly the crowd began singin;^:;^ 
“And (.'an It Be I’hat I Shall Gai^^ 
an Interest in My Saviour’ijV 
C'rown?” I watched Hill’s slow pr<>'v 
gress through the throng of singing,- 
cheering, laughing folks. . ■ 

( More than 1,000 Brili.sh churches— 
two d\irds of ihcni Church of Eng*.; 
land—joined in the invitation whieft 
brought Billy Graham to London, 
(Chairman of the Lonilon campaign, 
committee was Major Cieneral D. G. 
Wilson-Haflenilen; foremost among 
his early supporters was the Right 
Rcverenil Hugh R. (iough, Bishop of 
Barking. “The man I feel most sorry 
for in this Billy (iraham business,” 
wrote Ilannen SwatTer, Daily Herald 
columnist, “is the Bishop of Barking 
who, after an honoureil life, has be¬ 
come the American evangelist’s bc.st- 
kM<»vvn British .spo/isor.”| 


to cause man to praise Him. As w'C Dearest E'olks: 

went through customs, the customs Bill was interviewed hva reporter 


man said; “Welcome to F.nglantl from the Herald. He asked if Bill 


and good luck, sir. We need vt)u.” didn't fe<'l that the crowd at Water- 
A dcK'k worker came up and said; loo were fanatics, to which Bill 
“God bless you, sir. I am praving replied: “Not unless vou consider 
for you.” At the station, a soldier some ol your leading clergymen, 
recognized Bill and came over to sav leatling generals, Metnbers of Par* 


fi-at a group from the Roval Arniv 
Medical ('orps was coming to I lar- 
ringay. As we lioardcd our third 
class compartment, the conductor 
said to Hill: “I'm not much on re 


liamenl and the good Christian 
people who have been praving for 
rhe.se meetings -not utilcss you con¬ 
sider them fanatics.” 

At si.\ o'clcx’k wc had a team 


ligion, hut could do wilh some.” meeting in the lounge, d here was 

At Waterloo station we stepped a straight from the shoulder talk 

out into a perfect mob. ('beers rose, from Bill on how w’c must conduct 
everyone had a wontlerful smile and ourselves as Americans in Elngland. 



I^ea the Bt^p d. BoftciAga^ 
In we had just requested a prayer 
lor him, as the Herald had been 
most unkind. General Wilson-Haf- 
fenden said: “Now don’t you 
bother to pray for the Bishop He is 
where Christ put 
him. You get busy 
and pray for Han 
ncn Swaffer ” And 
the Bishop agreed 
heartily “Don’t 
you worry about 
me, Billy If for a 
few days the news 
papers have made 
you appear a fool 
for Christ’s sake, 

I shall be only too 
happy to appear a 
fool with }ou ’’ 

Did I tell you 

that last night in one cold iinin itcd 
building 800 people prated all night 
long on their knees for this meet 
mg? 

I went to shop for some long eve 
ning gloves since Lord and Lad) 
Luke were to tntcrlain us at Cla 
ridge’s with a ternfv mg list of Lords 
and Ladies Bill was scared stiff over 
the guest list and the idc 1 of having 
to address them 

We dressed and wtie rtadv at 
745 pm It was silted on tnc en 
graved invitations ‘ Full Drt '•s and 
Decorations ” That meant mcdils 
Claridgc’s is sort of a Waldorf 
Astoria. Only more so 
The guests were already assem 
bling. We were taken into a lovclv 


man in a bright Fed cutaway 
and knee-breeches. He asked our 
names and then announced in a loud 
voice. “Dr. and Mrs. Billy Gra¬ 
ham • ” W’e stood m line with Lord 
and Lady Luke 
and one b> one the 
guests arrived, 
were announced 
by the man in red, 
shook hands with 
us ind then went 
through jnd were 
served cotkt ills, I 
think you would 
call them Even 
the evangelical 
bishops ov^r here 
take wine and 
sherry Bill and I 
got so full of 
ormi»e juice I thought we would 
never want to see any again 
I got so tickled once at Lcrd 
Luke The British have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous He re- 
raaikcd to Hill and me that he did 
not know many of the foil s com 
ing When I said that m that case 
It was i good thing he hid the gen¬ 
tleman in red to tell who was com 
mg, he threw hick his head and 
laughed V es, it does gn e one a bit 
of m inkling, doesn t it'-” 

All London is Wttchmg, talking, 
w utmg Something lo going to hap 
pen 

Friday nexm Bill spokr at a lunch 
ton of nearly 1,000 ministers Fri 
d.iv night he was guest at a dinnei 
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'■.^ J At Harringay, dn Monday evening, 
March i, he preached the first sermon 
of the Crusade. Over loo journalists, 
many still gunning for Billy, were 
present. “All the 
tricks of the modern 
demagogue,” wrote 
one. Someone re¬ 
marked : “Only the 
people seem to be 
for Billy.” | 

Dearest Folks; 

Last night it was 
cold and snowing. 

When we got to 
Harringay prac¬ 
tically no one was 
going in. They all 
seemed to be rush¬ 
ing by to the dog 
races just behind Harringay. Then 
at the door: “The Arena is jam¬ 
med!” What a sight! And what a 
thrill to hear them sing: “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name!” How 
they can sing! Hill brought a mes¬ 
sage on “Does God Matter?'’: 

“Many of you here tonight are 
like a plane in a fog which has lost 
contact with the airport. You are 
circling round and round in the 
monotony, confusion and drudgery 
of life. You can make contact with 
Ciod tonight through Jesus Christ.” 

Two hundred and twenty-one 
came forward, (iod is doing abun¬ 
dantly way and beyond all we 
a.skcd. 

An Anglo-Catholic Rector has 



course and is one of the < 

What an odd assortment ait^? 
ing together in these meeting’ 
with one great desire: to win 
to Christ and see revival come 
England. 

Tonight by 
the arena 
about half fillcdl 
with people wlid^ 
had no reserva^iiF 
iion.s. As the 7.36} 
service was com- 
^ P^ctely booked by 

coach parties, they 
Jr called Bill to hurry 

^ over, closed the 

doors at 6.30, and 
^ had a wonderful 

service. Then, at 
7.J5, they dis¬ 
missed that crowd and let in the 
reserved crowd outside. Policemen 
said between 30,000 and 35,000 were 
waiting. There were j,ioo from 
Wales, and it had taken them four 
hours by train to get there. 

The house rnikes were turned off 
and the entire congregation sang: 
“Guide Me O I'liou Great Jeho¬ 
vah”—-thrilling, majestic, implor¬ 
ing. Later the dear folks from Wales 
.sang “I Will Sing of My Redeemer” 
to their old Welsh tune. They 
divide into parts and sing in strong 
tenors as if their hearts would break. 
And you’re quite sure yours will. 

After the second service they were 
dismissed, and hundreds more who 
had waited patiently outside were 



let in. Bill preached a third sermon. 

Amazing response, so prompt, so 
quiet and so many. Among those I 
talked with were a mother back 
slidden for 20 years and her daugh 
ter, both very attractive; two little 
usherettes from the News I'heatre 
in Oxford Street and a lovel) young 
model. They called for a French and 
a Spanish-speaking counsellor. Mon¬ 
day night a man called for someone 
speaking modern Orcek. How these 
folk get enough from the message 
to come forward I don’t know 

God must be bringing them. As 
a Russian said, “All m\ life. I’ve 
wanted to receive C^lhrist, but I did 
not know what I must do As soon 
as I entcicd Harringav I felt Hi'. 
Presence here. Now tell me, how 
can I receive Him^ What must I 
do**” The power of Cjod trans»„ends 
all harriers, even of race or Ian 
guage 

[From London and elsewhere 
throughout Great Brit.nn, wheic 
church membership and attendance in 
recent veais had reached an all time 
low, r^^port, now began to come tei 
the Campaign Committee of a iiiarked 
increase ol worshippeis ot iinpre 
eedented numbers a[)plvii'g lf)r chareh 
membeiship, ot voluntceis tea ( hris 
li.in work. ‘ It lb not too much to 
sav,’ said Tht th it Mi 

Graham and his associates lik( the 
cvangtlieal Protestaii's hcie, have 
been surpiised at the* scale of the 
Crusade’s success > iar ’ [ 

Dearest Famih 

Did I tell \ou about one voutig 


woman converted at Hartineay? 
The next day the people with whom 
she worked looked at her curiously 
and one finally asked, “Good Lord, 
what has happened to you ? ” “That’s 
exactly what has happened to me,” 
she replied. “The good Lord has 
come into my heart.” 

One night I was introduced to a 
rather rugged-lexiking white-haired 
man who, when he found I was 
Mrs. Grah.im, took mv hand in a 
most un English w.iy and kissed it. 
He was a pit miner up from New¬ 
castle. He h.id spent his entire year’s 
vacation pa\ to attend the meetings. 

Saturdav afternoon there was a 
tea for young women converts. It 
was wondcitul. There was a terrific 
testimonv bv a drama student who 
was converted last week. She has a 
miivcllous personality and a sense 
ot humour She kept putting off 
Christ toi tear He might interfeie 
with her goofl times. And her *dea 
of a np ro.irmg good time was an 
all night partv In tael, ‘.he had 
sehedulcd one lieiselt foi last week 
It was a “Ht.ivtn or He*h” partv 
\ oil weie to go dressed as .i eiti/en 
ol one 01 tlie oih( i place She had 
kept coming to 11 nnng i\ and kept 
fighting of! conviction She knew 
tor one thing if she received Chnst 
she would have to e <11 olT that partv, 
ind that she could not do. 

Bur finalK the e< nv let ion got so 
hcav\ she gave in and vielded her 
head and life to ( hr'st Her eves 
laniv danced as she told ot the 
pc ICC and )o\ th.it have been hers 



wdirdg^ roun4 tlic 
drama school of her conversion due 
to the cancelled “Heaven and Hell” 
affair and she is carrying on as a 
fine witness. 

One wonderful thing is the way 
Christians arc bringing non-Chris¬ 
tians. One man has started “Opera¬ 
tion Andrew” in his community. 
They have brought close to 300 
friends to the services,' of whom 76 
have been gloriously converted. 


I How the tone of the Press had be¬ 
gun to change towards Billy and the 
Crusade is clear from the account of 
William Hickey, columnist for the 
Daily Express^ of a night at Harrin- 
gay: 

“We parked the car in front of the 
rows of coaches that had come from 
the south, the west and the north. 
We passed the queues and went in. 
They were singing hymns.. The force 
of it hit you. I don’t know quite 
where. But I felt different. 

“Billy Graham is not a particularly 
good preacher. But it doesn’t matter. 
The choir leader and his wretched 
trombone didn’t matter a tinker’s cuss. 
What did matter was that thousands 
of British people were there who were 
feeling the need of God. A button in 
the human mind had been pressed and 
a fantastic reaction had taken place, 
a reaction that made those releases of 
atomic energy small-time stuff. For 
this was the ultimate spiritual energy 
that has always changed j:he world. 

“‘Shall we pray?’ said Graham. 
Every head was bowed. Every eye 
closed. ‘I’m going to ask you to come 
and stand quietly here, to surrender 
yourself to Christ.’ And then the 


Billy Graham’s Greater Londonr;> 
Crusade, sponsored by the Evan*, : 
gelical Alliance, cost 167,378 in .. 
addition to the travelling and hotel “ 
expenses of the American team, . 
wliich were met from a special fund 
raised in the United States. 

Rent and running expenses for 
the meetings held at Harringay, 
White City and Wembley amounted 
to more than /46,oc)o; the cost of 
publicity exceeded ^^52,000 and ad* 
ministrativc cx[Tcnses were more 
than /;3 7,000. 

The expenses were met from col* 
lections and donations, including a 
generous gift of nearly £^0^000 
from the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Associ.ation in the United States and 
Canada. 


wooden boards of the hall started to 
creak under the footfalls. I shall never 
forget that creaking as long as I live. 

“Some hurried. Some walked slowly 
with measured tread. The choir was 
singing softly, the same verse over and 
over again. A man and woman walked 
forward hand in hand. A man fol¬ 
lowed them in tears, his head bowed. 
They all went forward singing—just 
as they did in Nero’s arenas, with a 
smile t*f unearthly happiness on their 
lips. 

“ ‘This is (iod’s iloing,’ said Gra¬ 
ham. ‘There is no other answer.’ 

“He never .spoke more truly.’’| 

Dearest Family: 

Last night a counsellor told me 
of a man he had talked to. He 
came from down on the south coast. 
His wife, lor months, had been 
praying for hi.s salvation, unknown 
to him. He was unmoved. They 




to Harringay. He was un- 
f moved. Undaunted, she continued 
i- praying. One night as they tucked 
{their little girl in bed, the child 
^said: “Mummy and Daddy, I’d 
like to have Jesus come into my 
heart.” Even this did not touch 
him. 

Then one day he was down on 
the beach walking by himself when 
he was suddenly overpowered with 
a sense of sinfulness and guilt. 
When he got home he told his wife: 
“I wish I could go to Harringay 
again, but I haven’t the money.” 
His wife said: “I have been saving 
for an Easter outfit.” They found 
there was just enough for two 
round-trip tickets. So they came and 
"hegot converted. She didn’t get her 
Easter outfit, but, as the counsellor 
said, “He got a robe of righteous¬ 
ness.” 

And then there was a surgeon 
here in London, a woman, and quite 
successful. She took two patients to 
Harringay. Both were converted 
and the surgeon says they haven’t 
been back since for professional 
services. “Which proves,” said an 
Englishman, “that what some folks 
need is doctrine instead of doctor¬ 
ing.” 

As I walked into Harringay, I 
was stopped by an attractive young 
couple. A really pretty girl and a 
laughing, handsome husband with 
a blonde little girl. “Don’t you re¬ 
member us?” they asked. Then 1 
did. They were a couple who had 
come forward Mf)nday afternoon, a 


Spitfire pilot and his tim me 
verge of breaking up. I could hardly 
believe they were the same couple. 
“You’ve made my wife so happy,” 
said the pilot. I felt like saying, “It 
is you, sir, who have made her hap¬ 
py.” Really, his formerly hard face 
was absolutely transformed. But it 
wasn’t he or me, but the Lord. 

Sunday Bill and I went to Cam¬ 
bridge. There were two overflow 
services. Bill stopped at each and 
greeted the packed crowds and then 
spoke at Great St. Mary’s Church 
and his message was relayed to the 
other two. The church was jammed. 
Undergraduates only—and how 
they listened! 

The invitation was clear-cut. 
Then he asked all those who wished 
to do so to leave quietly while those 
who wished to receive Christ as 
both Saviour and Lord remained. I 
raised my head. It looked as if the 
church was still full. I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve my eyes. Bill couldn’t either, 
evidently. He explained again, 
quite simply and clearly. He made 
it as hard as he dared. Then he asked 
for those who wished for the first 
time to receive Christ in their fives 
to come to the fn)nt for booklets 
and prayer. They ail got up, jam¬ 
ming the a.isles till they had again 
to be seated. I’hen Christian under¬ 
graduates stepped in among them 
to get names and addresses. All was 
deathly quiet in that old church, 
with a wooden crucifix looking 
down from the wall and stone slabs 
marking the graves. 



Tmwmr w 


God is working in incredible 
ways. 

Keep praying for us—I know you 
will. We heard last night a church 
in Red China is praying for these 
meetings, too. 

I Billy (jraham wrote to the Datly 
Mirror columnist who had greeted 
him as an unwelcome Amencan “ex 
port,” asking for the privilege of meet 
mg him. The columnist, “Cassandra,” 
replied “Will you meet someone 
fairly hell bent and not averse to a 
little quiet wickedness? Why should 
we not meet in a pub called The Bap 
tists Head’? You could drink what 
you choose while I sin quietly with a 
little beer.” 

After their meeting C assandra 
wrote “He came into the Baptist’s 
Head absolutely at home—a teetotaller 
and an abstainer able to make him 
self completely at ease in the spit and 
sawdust department, a difficult thing 
to do 

“Billy Graham looks ill He has 
lost 14 pounds in this merciless non 
stop campaign But this fact he car 
carry back to North Carolina with 
him It is that in this country, bat 
tcred and squce?ed as no victorious 
nation has t\er been before and dis 
ilIu'«ioned almost beyond belief, he 
has been welcomed with an exuber 
ance that almost makes u> blush 
behind our precious Anglo Saxon 
reserve. 

“I nevei thought friendUness hid 
such a sharp cutting edge I nevei 
thought simplicity could cudgel us 
sinners so damned hard We live and 
learn.’ 

On a rainy Saturday afternoon. May 


22, Billy Graham preached the Crta^ 
sade’s concluding sermons to two out^ 
door audiences. The first filled White 
City Stadium with 60,000 people. At 
the second iao,ooo—more than were 
drawn there by the 1948 Olympic 
Games —filled Wembley Stadium. 
When, with the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury at his side, Billy Graham gave 
the invitation, more than 2,000 walked 
across the turf to stand at the foot of 
the platform and register their “de¬ 
cision tor Christ ”J 

Dearest Folks 

Well, It’s all over, yet in one way 
it has only begun The service on 
Friday night would have been sad 
if we had let ourselves realize it 
would be the last It was absolutely 
jammed Cassandra, the columnist, 
was there and Douglas Fairbanks 
}i — and I don’t know who all. 

The Wing (!)ommander came by 
just to say good bye again and how 
their lives had been changed Rc- 
membci, he ts the Spitfire pilot who 
came forwaid with his wife. He 
locAs hkc a new man now 

Right there is an example of what 
makes the hardness of this work 
wc'rth whil( You meet a young 
couple, ready to break up, making 
one last dcsptiatc tffoit to solve 
thtir problt ms \ ou watch them 
come to C hrisi You see the change 
that »■ ikc s place A ('hristian home 
is strtcJ So \ou see if White City 
Stadium had bten empty, if the 
Press had sent Kill off as sceptically 
as they greeted him, it still would 
have been worth it all That is only 
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example. Only eternity will dis¬ 
close them all. 

' If only you could have seen the 
sea of buses going to Wembley. 
The enormous stadium is spread 
out before us like a great, unbeliev¬ 
ably big oval packed with flecks of 
colour which are people. People at 
die end of the stadium were stand¬ 
ing. Scores had camped at Wem¬ 
bley overnight. I can’t begin to ex¬ 
plain it: the coldness of the weather, 
the immensity of the stadium, the 
thousands upon thousands of peo¬ 
ple, the quietness of it all, the sense 
of God’s presence. The sermon was 
simplicity itself. At the invitation 
hundreds upon hundreds streamed 
forward. Then the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prayed—simply, clearly, 
movingly, and pronounced the 
sweetest blessing I have ever heard. 

And the reporters! They are 
friendlier, but bewildered. “What¬ 
ever it is that Billy Graham has,” 
wrote one of them, “he’s got more 
of it than anyone else.” 

The people were so sweet singing 
“To God be the Glory” and calling 
“God bless you, come back soon!” 
as the bus with all the team on it 
pulled slowly off. We would have 
felt sad, but there was too much 


happiness and gratitude in biir 
hearts. 

[On board the departing bus was an 
American journalist, George Burnham 
of the Chattanooga News Free Press. 
“As the team’s private bus inched 
through the milling crowd,” Mr. Burn¬ 
ham wrote, “Billy Graham stood in 
the aisle and said: ‘I want all of us 
to bow our heads right now and give 
thanks to God for all He has done 
and is doing. This is His doing and 
let none fail to give Him all the credit.’ 

“Only moments before, the young 
man had stood before 120,000 people 
with the word of God in his hand, in 
his head and in his heart. He now 
stood with bowed head, just another 
sinner saved by grace. 

“A few seconds after the end of the 
prayer, someone began to sing softly, 
‘Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow.’ Others took up the words and 
the song grew in volume as the bus 
passed along through the quiet streets.” 

That night the Evening News pub¬ 
lished a “Special Billy Graham Edi¬ 
tion,” with front and back pages 
wholly devoted to the evangelist and 
the Crusade. Across two front-page 
columns, the lead story began with 
the gospel of Luke: 

What went you out into the wilder¬ 
ness to sec? A reed shaken in the 
wind? A prophet? Yea, I say unto 
yon, and much more than a prophet. | 


C ACH of the seven days in the week is designated as the Sabbath by 
various nationalities and religions. Monday is the Greek Sabbath, Tues- 
. day the Persian, Wednesday the Assyrian, Thursday the Egyptian, Friday 
^e Turkish, Saturday the Jewish and Sunday the Christian, 




Medicine’s 

Most Amazing Mystery 


By Eugene Payne, M.D. 


S CATTERED ACROSS 
the mountains 
and jungles of Bo¬ 
livia, Brazil, Ecua¬ 
dor and Peru is a 
handful of primitive 
villages, so tiny that some of them 
are not marked on maps. Hidden 
somewhere among them—in the 
water, soil, food, perhaps even in 
the minds and bodies of their in¬ 
habitants—are six medical secrets so 
precious that their discovery might 
alter the course of history. 

Each of these villages is an island 
of immunity to a particular disease 
that challenges modern medicine: 
heart disease, cancer, malaria, hook¬ 
worm, tooth decay, mental illness. 

All around them, almost right up 
to their front doors, there is sickness 
and death. I'heir inhabitants live 
for the most part in what we would 
consider poverty and filth. When 


I)r. Ei fjhSK Paynh, an ouisiandinf; clinical 
invfstifiator, has spent nearly a (|iiarler 
of a century sUiclying diseases in South 
A merit a-. 


Deep in South America a doctor 
found nine areas, each magically 
free of a major disease 

an outsider carrying one of the in¬ 
fectious diseases comes into the area 
he should, by all .scientific rights, 
set off an epidemic. But nodiing 
hap|x:ns except that, in .some cases, 
the outsider gets well. Why.?* 

On my way to an assignment in 
the province of Loja, Ecuador, on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes, I 
heard of a British engineer who had 
developed high blood pressure and 
severe heart damage. Medical treat¬ 
ment did not help, and it was soon 
clear that he could never work again. 
In Loja the mountains are lieautiful 
and the simple scale of living inex¬ 
pensive; so he went there, a semi- 
invalid, to spend his few remaining 
years. 

I looked him up. To my astonish¬ 
ment he was completely well. His 
heart was in good shape and his 
blood pressure, over 200 when a 


Condensed jrom This Week 
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last saw him, was normal, 
told me that as long as he stayed 
f 0 h Loja he seemed to be perfectly 
r well, but as soon as he left the area 
^;his blood pressure zoomed and his 
[heart gave him trouble. “What do 
; you make of it?’’ he asked me. 

> If this were an isolated case, we 
[ might suspect that his circulatory 
, disturbance was connected with 
[ some unconscious fear of the outside 
; world. But heart disease is almost 
'/unknown among the inhabitants of 
'the 4,400-squarc-mile province. Out¬ 
siders who come there with poor 
hearts often report within six 
..months that they are well. 

Loja is no paradise—there was 
plenty of dysentery, malaria and 
typhoid. And 40 miles away, the 
incidence of heart and circulatory 
disturbance is about what it is else¬ 
where. 

In 1943 I undertook a special mis¬ 
sion to see what could be done about 
cleaning up several areas where a 
malaria epidemic was spreading 
rapidly. As we made our way 
through swampy jungle and up the 
steaming Amazon I had never seen 
better country for malaria, and there 
was a lot of it. In a town called 
Breves (population 557) I found 100 
per cent incidence. 

We did what we could for the 
suffering people, and moved on. 
Eighty miles up river was another 
village (population 2,005) known as 
'(lurupa. h was porjr, insanitary and 
located barely alK)vc the level of the 
surrounding swampland. 


But Its peoj^e leaked at me 
blankly and said, “Malaria? We 
haven’t had a case for nearly a hun¬ 
dred years! ’’ It might well be true, 
for I did not And a single one. 

And remember that malaria is 
the world’s worst killer, causing 
three million deaths annually. 

On the same mission I ran across 
the amazing case of two Brazilian 
villages, Peixe and Porto Nacional. 
The former was so ridden with 
malaria that many of its inhabitants 
could scarcely do a day’s work. The 
latter, only 90 miles away, was en¬ 
tirely free of it. “It is always so,” 
the residents told me. They added 
that if one of them went to work in 
Peixe, he usually came home shak¬ 
ing with fever. Yet, once home, the 
victim did not spread the illness 
through the local mosquitoes. 

The immunity does not appear to 
be inherited. Intermarriage between 
the two villages is common. The 
new family, and their offspring, 
contract malaria or escape it, accord¬ 
ing to which village they live in. 

The only difference I could dis¬ 
cover in the two towns was the 
water supply. The malaria-ridden 
town drinks from a river. Porto 
Nacional drinks from bubbling 
springs, which appear to have a 
strange mineral content. 

1 would like to analyse that water, 
and that of two other malaria-free 
villages that I briefly inspected— 
Tingo Marfa in Peru and Riberalta, 
hundreds of miles awav in Bolivia. 
The malaria-carrying mosquito in 


her usual, 

in any patch of still water, but you 
never sec the “wigglers” transform 
into the newly born mosquitoes. 
Something in the air, soil or water 
prevents the metamorphosis. 

Some years ago when I was work¬ 
ing in the interior of Brazil 1 learned 
from a resident health-officer that 


neighbours in die surrounding areas? 
know hookworm as their grcatei®^^ 
misery. What is the secret.? 

In some countries a number dE 
communities are artificially fluorin- 
ating their water supply to prevent 
tooth decay. In Brazil, in areas 
where fluorine in the water is ab¬ 
sent, I found communities with 


cancer is an extreme raiity in his sensationally go<xl teeth. The inci- 
area. While there 1 recorded 60,000 dence of dental caries was lower 


case histories—and found no cancer. 

In central Bolivia, in the districts 
of Cochabamba and Chuquisaca, 
mental illness is so rare they have 
no word for insane. When I tried 
to describe to residents there the 
symptoms of schizophrenia and 
paranoia, they didn’t know what I 
was talking about. In every other 
area of South America the usual 
quota of mental cases can be found. 

I'hese Bolivians work hard, want 
little. They are not driven by ambi¬ 
tion but are content to stay tran¬ 
quilly in their hidden mountain 
valley. This, some observers have 
concluded, explains their freedom 
from mental illness. But other iso¬ 
lated areas with a similar self-suffi¬ 
cient philosophy have their quota of 
pa ranoids and schizophrenics. 

I discovered another island of im¬ 


than any reported in the fluorincr 
using towns. We need to investigate 
the reason why. 

Scientific researchers must be ex¬ 
tremely cautious about reporting 
hopeful possibilities until they are 
proved to be facts. 1 did not have 
the opportunity to conduct a full- 
scale investigation of these mysteri¬ 
ous islands of immunity. Conse¬ 
quently I am concerned lest people 
who are suffering from any of the 
more serious diseases may be 
tempted to visit these areas to seek 
relief. We certainly do not know 
enough at this time to warrant such 
visits. 

Research scientists have reported 
similar islands of immunity mother 
isolated parts of the world. To con¬ 
duct proper studies of them is a job 
for a multi-talented team of scien¬ 


munity in Callejon de Huaylas, a 
75-mile'long mountain valley in 
Peru. There the people have com¬ 
plete freedom from that debilitating 
and often fatal intestinal parasite 
we call ht)okworm. Even when ex¬ 
posed to what seems like certain 
infection, they resist it. Yet their 


tists. The project needs the sponsor¬ 
ship of a medical research organiza¬ 
tion, a private foundation or a 
government health department. 
The results, if successful, could give 
us tremendously powerful weapons 
in the fight against six diseases 
which plague the world. 



0 survivor of the British airliner shot down by Chinese Red fightek 
t^es the first authentic account of an unprovoked and murderous attach^ 


Incident on the China Coast 



■ 

Peter Thacher 


T here were i8 of us in the big DC-4 
British airliner when it took off from 
Bangkok, Thailand, in the early 
hours of July 23. We were bound for Hong 
Kong. Only eight of us got there alive. Of 
the other ten, one died on the way to hos¬ 
pital and the rest lie drowned in the China 
Sea. All were victims of a brutal, open, un¬ 
provoked and unexplained attack by 
Chinese Communist fighter planes. 

When the doctors finished digging the 
bullets and shrapnel from our bodies and 
when they had sewn up our cuts, taped 
broken ribs and set broken bones, we all 
asked ourselves one question: “Why did 
they do it?” 

We were 18 peacefully unimportant 
people. Among us were three children, five 
women and a young university student. 
They managed to kill two of the children, 
three of the women and the student. I 
doubt very much if any of these could be 


Peter Thacher, 27, a graduate of Yale University, 
served for a short time in the U.S. Navy, then spent 
two years in Paris with a U.S. Government mission, 
lie is now serving as a civilian in the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. 


called serious threats to the security 
of Communist China. The two 
members of the crew who survived 
were not military pilots. They arc 
commercial pilots working for the 
British-owned Cathay Pacific Air¬ 
ways. The Chinese certainly weren’t 
after them. As a 27-year-old 
civilian attached to the American 
Army, I can’t flatter myself that the 
Reds had singled me out for death. 

Yet the pilots of the two Russian- 
built fighter planes that jumped us 
that morning did their best to sink 
us without trace. And when they 
saw our flaming plane plunge info 
the heavy, white-crested waves they 
had every reason to believe that 
their fantastic mission had been ac¬ 
complished and that there were no 
survivors. But who ordered them to 
kill us—and why.? 

Six OF us were Americans on our 
way home. We had met for the first 
time in the terminal at Bangkok air¬ 
port. Our plane would be an hour 
late getting off, they told us. Some 
sparking plugs had to be replaced. It 
was one a.m., and most of the pas 
sengers were dozing in the comfort 
aoic seats of the waiting-room. But 
three passengers were too excited 
to sleep. Valeric, six; Lawrtncc, 
four; and i'hillip, two, found life at 
an airport highly interesting. 'I'hey 
were with their parents* Mr, and 
Mrs. Leonard Parish. 

Parish was a warm, friendly man. 
He h«id been a commercial pilot and 
was now in the business of aircraft 


maintenance in Java. He was takin^^ 
his family back home for a holiday. 

Parish chuckled and said, “Look 
at that kid of mine. He’s certainly 
starting early.” Young Lawrence 
had gone over to greet one of the 
most beautiful Chinese girls I have 
ever seen. She too would be one of 
our passengers. 

Finally they called us and we filed 
into the DC-4. smiling Chinese 
stewardesses greeted us at the plane 
entrance, and one of them checked 
our names against the passenger list. 
“My name is Rita Cheong,” the 
lovely Chinese girl said. 

We were only 12 passengers so we 
each had a double seat. We settled 
down for the six hour flight to 
Hong Kong. The engines began to 
roar, but one of them kept cough¬ 
ing. In a few minutes the pilot 
walked into the cabin. 

“I’m Captain Philip Blown, your 
pilot,” he said cheerfully. “The No. 

2 engine isn’t starting properly. 
I’m going to taxi around the field 
for a while to see what’s wrong. 
Sorry about the further delay, but 
when bad luck comes, it just piles 
up. If you’ll all please disem¬ 
bark . 

We stood on the field watching 
the [)lane taxi down the runway. 
The pilot revved up his engines, and 
then the No. 2 motor caught, and 
all four began roaring evenly. The 
plane turned and came back and we 
climbed aboard again. 

“How do they sound to you.?” I 
asked Parish. 


V 




"They sound fine.” Parish*s fate 
Ik up in a fnendlv grin “I guess 
our bad luck is over ” 

It seemed so Iht pilot didn’t 
have to chew up much runway tor 
his take off, and within minutes wt 
reached our cruising altitude—9,000 
feet The three children were sound 
asleep Parish was sitting across the 
aisle from me, .md we chatted for 
a while 

The lights had been dimmed 
now Ever)onc exeept Parish and 
me seemed to be asleep I finally 
said, “Good night, sec you in the 
morning ” He nodded and 1 took 
off rn) coat and slipped out of m) 
shoes Soon I fell asleep 

The banging noise that woke me 
didn’t belong to an leroplane It 
sounded as though the f m on i tar 
had been bent and was banging 
furiously against the radiator 1 hat 
was my first confused thought But 
It made no sense I stood up Across 
the aisle, just behind Parish s seat, 
was an emergency evil, in it was 1 
small round porthole 1 noticed that 
theic w IS no glass there 1 he d 11 ned 
porthole has opened, I thought and 
It’s banging against the outside of 
the fuselage I stepped across the 
aisle to reach for it Just then the 
plane shuddered violently It nosed 
down and the bingiijg noise step 
ped up to a hideous cresccmlo Now 
I knew It wis something more th in 
a loose window 

1 he plane was filled with the soft, 
early mormng light but it was red 


dcr than it should have been. Thcie 
wis a sharp and unpleasantly hmiU 
lar odour that I couldn’t place at 
first, and anyway there were other 
things to think ibout One was that 



steeply 

1 hung on to the back of a seat 
Suddenly above the banging came 
1 crackling noise I leaned over to 
lcx)k out of a starboard window 
ind saw that we weie in real trou 
ble The No 4, outboard, engine 
wis burning and, farther out, the 
wing was a mass of angry flames 
I hen 1 recognized the heavy, acrid 
smell —c orditef 

bor the first time I realized that 
wt were being shot at 

Now the air of the ''abin became 
heavy with brown smoke I looked 
across the aisle and s iw Parish lean 
ing ov( r the se it in Iront of him I 
siw him grib his little bo>s and 
put them on the floor Then, Vv,ry 
genth, he eistd his bodv over those 
of his sons 

I veiled to him, W h it can we 
do^ 

He turned his head 1 11 never for 
gc how calm his f ice w is, and how 
quiet his voice 

There s not a thing to do,” he 
s lid ‘ We ve had it ’ 

1 hen he turned back md coveied 
his boys 

\ SHARI blow on m’ left thigh 
spun me round I st iggered and half 
fill over one of the ^eats People 
iheid of me were huddled on the 


was so filled with 
people, smoke and fejtff 
that you expected it to.; 
blow up any minute. 

I found four or five life 
vests and gave them to the 
crew member. Throu^ 
the smoke I caught a 
blurred glimpse of him 
as he put the vests over 
passengers’ heads. Then I 
found another one and 
slipped it on. 

Suddenly the banging 
stopped. I took a deep 
floor. 1 felt another sharp rap, my breath and choked on the cordite, 
leg buckled and I sprawled to the “They’ve been firing at us. They’ve 
floor. Something warm was flowing been trying to kill us,” I told my- 
down my leg, but there was no real self. Why had they stopj^d ? 
pain. The answer came immediately. 

I lay there a moment and now I Our right wing hit the water with 
heard the unmistakable sound of a shuddering crash and I landed on 
one of our engines running away; my back. Above me I saw the ceil- 
it screamed shrilly as it ran faster ing of the cabin part as though it 
and faster. It was obviously out of had been sliced with a cleaver. A 
control. But even above that whine mountain of water fell in on me 
was the hot roar of the flames from and then it was all dark, 
the right wing. 

One of the crew struggled up the 1 couldn’t have blacked out more 
aisle using the backs of the seats to than a few seconds. When I came to 
puU himself up the steep incline of 1 was in the water a few feet from 
the plane. I gotupand follow'cd him the plane. The tail had broken all 
back. He was working on a large the way off, and somehow I had 
bundle tied to the floor at the rear been washed out. Not far away a 
of the plane near the exit door. column of smoke was belching up 

“Get some life vests! ” he shouted. from where the flaming right wing 

The plane kept lunging sharply had hit and broken off. 
from right to left as though a giant No one else was with me in the 
hand were slapping it angrily. Hand water, and the horrible thought 
luggage was toppling from the struck me that I was the onlv one 
shelves above the seats. The cabin alive. The water was rough. There 


The DC4 in which Peter Thacher was a 
, passenger was a familiar plane in Hong Kong 
where she was affectionately regarded. She 
had been flying the same route for several 
years and had a reputation among the Chinese 
as a “good joss”—a lucky aircraft. 

One curious result of the tragedy was an 
immediate increase in the demand for pas¬ 
sages in planes operated by Cathay Pacific 
Airways. The reason is that people so admired 
the expert handling of the controls by Captain 
Philip Blown throughout the emergency, 
when they read reports of it, that they have 
been asking to fly with crews of like calibre. 



heavy swells which broke into 
Whitecaps. They washed me steadily 
away from the plane. As I looked, 
what remained of the aircraft slid 
under the water. Now there was 
nothing, only complete and fright¬ 
ening silence. 

Then I heard the shrill, waspish 
sound of a plane. It was one of the 
Red fighters coming back. It flew 
•over at about 750 feet and it bore 
the red star of the Chinese People’s 
Air Force. Our plane had completely 
disappeared. The Chinese fighter 
circled once and then, apparently 
satisfied that there would be no 
trace of the murder, sped away. 

The swells carried me high and 
slid me down into the trough of the 
sea. Then I saw something coming 
swiftly towards me. It was a body 
sliding down the smooth incline of 
the swells. A face emerged from the 
spray and the heavy, creamy crests, 
and I saw it was Rita Cheong, the 
Chinese girl. I grabbed her and 
spoke to her, and she opened her 
eyes. I could tell from the set, 
strained expression on her face that 
she was in agony. But she was alive. 

She had no life vest. I held her 
head out of the water and she float¬ 
ed easily, and then I heard a voice 
shouting at us. It was Cedric Carl¬ 
ton, the co-pilot, a blond young 
man about my age. 

“There’s a raft over there . . . 
about 50 yards,’’ he gasped, choking 
on sea water. “Can you make it with 
her?’’ 

I nodded. He swam away and I 


followisd, ttwing the" ^rt ft Was i 
long 50 yards, but we made it. 

The raft was still in its dark blue 
canvas bag. The co-pilot was unty¬ 
ing the heavy cord which would re¬ 
lease it. 

“Couldn’t do it before,” he said. 
“The raft is bright yellow. They’d 
have spotted it and come back to 
finish us.” 

Now I realized there were others 
bobbing about in the water close 
to the raft. Mrs. Parish and her 
daughter Valerie were clinging to a 
buoyant piece of wreckage. They 
were the only ones I recognized. 

“Where’s the pilot.?” I asked. 

“He’s swimming around, trying 
to find others,” Carlton said. 
“When I get this raft out of the sack 
I’ll pop it. Hang on for dear life. 
Don’t let it float away.” 

A moment later what had been a 
shapeless blue bundle was a bright, 
shining yellow rubber raft. It seemed 
very high above us. 

Now Captain Blown swam up 
and took charge. He clutched sev¬ 
eral life vests. They had floated out 
of the plane. He climbed on to the 
raft and helped the rest us 
aboard. It was about eight feet 
across, just large enough to accom¬ 
modate the nine of us who were left. 

We laid Rita Cheong on the bot¬ 
tom of the raft and then I knew 
why she was in agony. Her left leg 
looked like the leg of a doll that a 
child had smashed in anger. It seem¬ 
ed to have been broken in two 


places. It had no form or shape, it 
was badly swollen and in parts dark 
blue. Blood seeped from it. 

Blown looked .it Rita Cheong 
lying there .ind shook his head, 

“In case we spill out of this raft, 
you and Cedric take care of her,” 
he said to me. “But let’s not spill 
out. 

We put out ihe sea anchor, a 
canvas drag attached to the raft by 
a rope. It immediately steadied the 
raft and slowed our raj^iid drift. 
T’hen Blown and the co-pilot broke 
out the sunshade, a piece of plastic 
large enough to stretch over the 
edges of the raft. It left the centre 
of the raft open. 

“If they come back, they’ll spot 
this raft,” he said. “If we’re all 
covered by this shade they ma) a«- 
suine the raft is empty. If anyone 
sees a fighter plane, veil, and we’ll 
duck out of sight,” 

I was beginning to have a great 
deal of respect for this calm, good- 
looking British pihA, Phil Blown. 
He had a small black moustache, 
and even in his bedraggled shorts 
and wet white shirt he somehow 
managed to ajipear natty. Now he 
turned his attention to his [lasscn 
gers. 

“We have no firsi-aid kit,” he 
said. “Is anyone else hurt b.tdK 

No one said anything. Little 
Valeric had somehow wound up 1 \ 
ing across my legs. She was quiet. 
Hci mother Icx^ked dazed, and ap¬ 
peared to be in pcin. 


“Where’s my husband—and our • 
two boys.?” she asked Blown. 

“I’m afraid we’re the only ones 
left,” he said gently. 

A good-lor)king, red-headed wo¬ 
man was next to me. I saw that part 
of her left ear had been shot off. It 
was bleeding rather badly, but she 
shook her head when 1 asked her if 
it hurt. 

“Do you know where we are. 
Skipper?” I asked Blown. He point¬ 
ed to .1 land mass about ten miles 
away. "That’s Communist 
Hainan,” he said. “That little island 
we’re drifting towards about eight 
miles away is Ta-chow. It’s sup¬ 
posed to be uninhabited.” 

“Any chance of us being picked 
up?” the red-headed woman asked. 

“Every chance,” Blown said. 
“We got out a distress call. When 
our No. I engine was hit I yelled 
to Steve Wong, oui radio operator, 
‘We’re ditching ai this position!’ I 
hc.ird him report this and then he 
>cllcd that he had a confirmation. 
We were about miles from 
Hong Kong when we were hit. It 
should take rescue planes aliout two 
hours to reach us.” 

“Wlu <lid they w.ml to kill us?” 
souK'one sohlicd, li was Stewardess 
Lsiher J^aw. Her face was covered 
witli blood. 

No one was able to answer her— 
then or later. 

All of us, including Blown, were 
too exhausted to talk much. It 
wasn’t until later that I got the full 



'Md;ii^.'We''Kadbeen'fl of iw Vi^'eife 

;;lcet on a course parallel to the coast we were only half conscious of. As 
,of Hainan Island and about 15 the raft climbed up a swell, some 
miles cast of it. This was the normal of the red-tinged water would spill 
Toute for commercial airliners. At out. Blown knew it would attract 


,8.45 a.m. Blown saw the No. i en- sharks, 
gine start to smoke. 

Just then his co-pilot shouted, The co-pilot’s watch was the 
^‘Two fighters coming in fast on our only one still running. “It’s just 
tail! *’ noon, local time,’’ he told Blown. If 


No. 4 engine burst into flames and 
a chunk of the wing was taken out 
by a cannon shell. Blown threw the 
plane into a steep dive, zigzagging 
in a desperate effort to throw off 
the fighters’ aim. The two Red 
planes stayed behind us all the way 
down, catching us with machine- 
gun and cannon fire the whole time. 
At 5,000 feet they shot out the rud¬ 
der control. From there wc went 
straight on in. 

At 2,000 feet the right aileron 
snapped. When the third engine 
failed the plane started a final spin 
oflf the right wing and we hit the 
water at ibo miles an hour. 

“We could make Hainan,” 
Blown said, “by pulling up the sea 
anchor. But I’m afraid if we did, 
the Reds would only finish the job. 
What do you all think?” 

We all .agreed to take our change 
on the raft. 


Steve Wong’s message had got 
through, the rescue planes were due. 

Then I heard the high, singing 
sound of a fighter plane. “Get 
the sunshade!” Blown snapped. 
Two planes came in fast and low. 

“They’re ours, thank God,” 
Blown said. “Twin-engine 
Hornets,” 

They knew we were down here 
somewhere — provided any of us 
still lived. But they passed us and 
went on. 

“They’ll be back,” Blown said 
with confidence. 

I’hen wc heard the throaty roar 
of a four-engined aircraft, and a 
huge Sunderland flving boat came 
in view. Blown had been holding 
a packet of sea dye in his hand. He 
tossed it overboard, and immedi¬ 
ately the sea around us turned a 
bright green. The Sunderland saw 
us. It set off a smoke flare. 


“Just one other thing,” Blown 
said to me c^uietly. “Watch that 
little girl and the women near you. 
Sec they don’t slip overboard,” 

I caught his eye and he gazed sig¬ 
nificantly at the water in the bottom 
of our raft. The water was red. All 


For more than two hours the 
Sunderland hovered over us. It was 
joined bv a foar-engined British 
Army transport, by a commercial 
airliner—we could see faces pressed 
against the windows as it circled 
over us—and by a French Privateer. 



AH'&ese {^ahes stayi^ with us, and 
wc were grateful, but the only one 
we were interested in was the Sun¬ 
derland; it Was amphibious and 
could come down in the water—if 
the seas calmed. 

The Sunderland was flying low, 
and it was obvious that the pilot 
was studying the water carefully. 
Blown was talking, as though think¬ 
ing aloud. “Don’t try it, chum,’’ he 
was saying, “You haven’t a prayer. 
These waves would knock your 
props off. . . . Stay up there.’’ 

All of us were conscious of sharp 
pain now. Shark repellent had been 
mixed with the sea dye, and waves 
coated with it had washed back into 
the raft. When the repellent reached 
our cuts and wounds, it felt as 
though iodine had been poured on 
them. Rita \yas moaning horribly. 
She looked very fragile lying there, 
her coal-black hair accentuating the 
unnatural whiteness of her skin. 

Then we heard a new sound. 

“Two of them,” Blown said, 
pointing. I let out a yell. 1 recog¬ 
nized these all right. 

“Sea-rescue Grummans! ’’ I cried 
to Blown. 

Blown smiled happily, “(rrum- 
man Albatrosses. Lovely SA-i6.s. 
Amphibians. Look at them." 

The PJ.ANES circled. The pilots 
were looking for calmer'water just 
as the Sunderland had done. Blown 
looked worried, “They’ve no right 
to land in this water, no right at 
all,” he said. They reconnoitred 


^ nearly an hour on the 
side of the small island of Ta-chp«^| 
We were only about two miles frofli| 
there now. '’Jj 

One of the Crrummans landed^ 
behind the island. It taxied towards^^^l 
us. Sometimes the two-engined am- f 
phibian was entirely hidden by thc;^ 
swells and the spray. Once the right ^ 
wing dipped into the heavy sea and ;^, 
1 thought it would tear oft. But it 5 
didn't, 

“Look at that pilot!’’ Blown ,, 
shouted. “My God, what a pilot! ■ 
Di.s props arc hitting solid water , 
aful he brings the nose up ... you’ll 
never see anything better than 
this!’’ 

'rhe plane lurched closer. The 
pilot jockeyed as close as he could, 
and then one of the crew tossed a 
line, and Blown caught it. Men on 
the plane began to draw our raft 
closer. It was a tricky moment. If 
one of the huge waves dashed us 
against the big plane, it might mean 
disa.stcr. But these men had been 
trained for this kind of work, 
(deverly ihcv mantruvred the raft 
closer, closer, and then our hands 
were actually touching the firm, 
solid side of the Albatross. 

It was hard to get Rita Cheong 
into the plane. Wc lifted her, .and 
liclping hands leaned down to take 
her. Wc were as gentle as possible, 
but she sobbed aloud with pain. 
Then she was inside, and the rest 
of us were pulled up. Phil Blown 
was la.st. 

There was a medical orderly 



among the crew, and without a 
word he bent over Rita. He had a 
first-aid kit, but no morphine, and 
she lay there moaning. 

Our pilot taxied to the lee of the 
island, where the ocean was calmer; 
he had to take off into the wind. 
Then he turned towards the open 
sea. 

I was pressed to a window. We 
were less than 200 yards from shore, 
i saw sampans setting out from the 
beach. Out of my porthole I saw 
ugly, black rocks jutting out of the 
sea less than 50 feet away as the 
pilot started his take-off. The water 
let go of the plane with reluctance, 
but now we were in the air. We 
made a wide turn and headed for 
Hong Kong. 

The medical orderly who had 
been bending over Rita Cheong got 
up and said sadly, “It’s too bad she 
couldn’t have held out a little 
longer.” 

1 looked down at the lovely face. 
The set lines and the tension had 
left it, and m)w it was serenely beau¬ 
tiful. She looked as though she 
were asleep, but of course she was 
dead. 

Ambulances were waiting .u the 
field in Hong Kong. We were hur¬ 


ried to the Kowloon Hospital iiwS 
given the blessed morphine. 1 wasn't 
as badly off as most of the others. 

I had a gash on my shoulder, two 
broken ribs, and a bullet had passed 
through the thigh of my left leg. 
They also dug out a bit of shrapnel 
from the same leg. I lay in a ward 
with Captain Philip Blown and 
Flight Officer Cedric Carlton, and 
after we’d slept we talked it over. 

“They tried to make sure there 
were no .survivors,” Blown said 
thoughtfully. “Their shooting was < 
not haph.i/ard. It was calculated to 
knock out our engines and radio 
communications. It was sheer luck 
that our radio remained intact until 
we hit. Otherwi.se their mission 
would have been accomplished. As 
it is they got 10 out of 18. More 
than half. So I suppose they’re satis¬ 
fied.” 

1 thought of Leonard Parish and 
his boys. I thought of Steve W’ong, 
who stayed by the radio, and Rita 
('heong, who almost made it home. 
Then I thought of the C'ommunist 
C'hincsc w’ho .say they want to join 
the United Nations. 

“Why did they do it.^” 1 asked 
* 

Blown. 

“You tell me, son,” Blown said. 
“Why.= ” 



I'oicf of Experience 

J. WOMAN applyinji lor renewal ol her tlrivcr'.s licence wa.s amusc<.l when 
the examiner who was interrogating her slightly changetl one of the 
questions, asking: “Have you ever been adjudged insane or feeble¬ 
minded—that is, by anyone other than your own children.^” 




The Marvel 
of an In^ct 



I NATURALIST might coiicludc that 
1 GcxI takes an exuberant joy in 
: I creating insects, for our earth 
so teems with the complex little 
creatures that no one knows how 
many different kinds there arc. 
Nearly 750,0(i0 species have been 
classified. About 4,000 new varieties 
are found every year. Awed ento 
mologists predict that when all our 
earth’s insects have been discovered 
the final tally may be in the millions. 

The members of this vast and 
amazing group of living things have 
assumed countless strange sha|‘)es 
and habits enabling them to co{’)e 
with life under almost any circum¬ 
stances. There is a beetle that tltrives 
in red pepper. There arc. insects so 
tiny, and so intensely specialized, 
that they live on the tongues of 
horse-flies. There arc others whose 
shimmering lives under the sun 
are so brief that they have neither 


mouths nor stomachs and never cat 
at all. 

Despite this immense diversity, 
all insects have certain things in 
common. The lovely giant moths 
that enchant us when they come 
beating their beautifully patterned 
wings at our windows in summer 
seem utterly unlike tlie pinhead-size 
flea ho{)ping around in our dog’s 
hair or the gauzy-winged Mayflies 
whirling in a lyrical spring dance 
over a brook pfK»l in the dusk. But 
basically tliey arc all a similar kind 
of jiving machine. T<j learn some¬ 
thing of their make-up is to be in¬ 
troduced to extraordinary wonders. 

An insect has no bones. It wears 
its skeleton externally. From man’s 
point of view, it is built inside out 
and upside down. Its heart is on 
top near its back. Its legs are tubu¬ 
lar sections of its skin-skeleton plate 
armour with muscles, ner%j:s and 
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wft tissues carried protectedly in¬ 
side. The engineering of an insect’s 
leg makes it, for its size, the strong¬ 
est supporting device possible. In a 
recent experiment in which an en¬ 
tomologist gradually piled tiny 
weights on a scarab beetle, he was 
«d)lc to get his little porter to move 
about under a load of 850 times its 
own weight without buckling. An 
average man, straining, can lift a 
little more than two thirds his 
weight. 

This strong, pliable external 
skeleton provides even the most 
fragile-looking insects with astound¬ 
ing durability. Monarch butterflies, 
seeming as insubstantial as blown 
thistle seed, make migratory round 
trip flights of 3,000 miles and more. 
Painted-lady butterflies, tagged for 
scientific identification, have been 
found to make a gigantic journey 
from North Africa to Iceland, al¬ 
though storm-tossed, lashed by rains 
and gales. They often reach their 
destinations with their wings in 
tatters. 

With an outside skeleton there is 
no room for expansion. Cxrowing in¬ 
sects must [Jeriodically moult. The 
horny casing splits and the insect 
creeps out in such a soft skin that 
temporarily it is almost “boneless.” 
To make its new skeleton form in a 
suitably bigger size, the insect swal¬ 
lows air or water. Gulping and 
swelling until it is the required new 
size, it waits while its roomier skele¬ 
ton hardens round it. 

The insect’s blood is not confined 


by any system of veins, as oufsls.^ 
From its single great artery, which 
runs from die heart through the 
chest, the blood surges and seeps 
through the whole body. The blo^ 
is forced to the far tips of thread-fine 
extremities by little auxiliary hearts 
—pumping stations with sets of 
powerful muscles, located wherever 
there is a difficult booster job to be 
done. A cockroach has one in its 
head, to pump blood through its 
long feelers. Water insects have 
booster hearts to ensure perfect cir¬ 
culation in their legs. 

For an insect, drawing the breath 
of life involves another remarkable 
process, because it has no lungs, nor 
does it breathe by mouth or nostrils. 
Along its sides are symmetrical rows 
of tiny perforations. Each of these is 
an air duct. Inside the body they 
link into two main trunk-lines, 
which branch intf) hundreds of air 
lines running to every area of its 
body. Thus the whole insect is con¬ 
tinuously ventilated by a flow of 
air, which it controls by opening 
and closing its air ducts as an organ¬ 
ist pulls out stops. 

Resting, an insect needs relatively 
little oxygen; but in flight it must 
breathe prodigiously. It must be 
able suddenly to call upon as much 
as 50 times the normal amount of 
oxygen. Its beating wings bring this 
about; as the wing muscles contract, 
they force out almost all the air in 
the system; as they relax, fresh air 
rushes into the ducts. The oxygena¬ 
tion provided to a flying insect is so 
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complete that even in its wing mus- 
cles there occurs an almost complete 
change of air at every wingbeat. 

No aspect of the dynamics of an 
insect’s body presents more striking 
powers than its wings. A dragon¬ 
fly, carrying its long bodv on wings 
thinner than fine paper, can hit 40 
miles an hour. A mosquito, gorged 
on blood, performs the extraordi¬ 
nary aerodynamic feat of Hying off 
carrying a load twice its own weight. 
To do so, it beats its wings more 
than 300 times a second. 

Such a furiously rapid wing Ix'ai is 
by no means a unique I'Krrformance. 
When we hear the high thin wliine 
of a midge—so small that it is al¬ 
most invisible—the midge’s wings 
are beating more than a thousand 
times a second. 

In insects that do not fly, tin* 
blaze of energy is concentrated in 
special adaptations that result in 
equally impressive displays of 
power. 1'he little flea that hops 
aboard our dtjg is able to do so be¬ 
cause it can make a leap of too limes 
its own height. If man had the flea's 
jumping power, proportiftnatch', he 
could jump over the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Insects may look fragile, hut their 
strength is as deceptive as the lacy 
engineering of a suspension bridge. 
Dr. F. E. Lutz of the American 
Museum of Natural History sealed 
bees and butterflies in a tube, then 
pumped out the air to make a vacu¬ 
um. Even the.insects’ body mois¬ 
ture was sucked out of them. His 


“fragile” little prisoners survived: 
unharmed even when the tube was 
broken and normal pressure sud-, 
dcnly restored. 7 ’hc toughest ele¬ 
phant would have died instantly. 

In.sccts have only rudimentary 
brains; they arc guided through 
their lives bv strange and lavish sen- 
.sory gifts, 'rhey listen to life with 
two kinds of cars: delicate hairs 
sensitive to sound waves, or tym¬ 
panic membrane like our own car- 
drum.s; hut these arc distributed on 
many areas of the body, and arc 
tuned to prcxligic.s of s[)ecial recep¬ 
tion. C^rickets have cars on their 
knees. Cicadas have cars in their 
abdomens. A water beetle hears 
with its chest. Hush-crickcts have 
been found to have supersonic hear¬ 
ing. Acute human lioaring seldom 
ranges above .ihoui .•',0,<x70 vibrations 
{X‘r second. Hu.sli crickets can hear 
.45.000. Many in.sccts hear sounds 
outside our human range. Entomol¬ 
ogists believe the w'holc world out¬ 
side our doors may he ringing with 
an insect ch(a u.s of mating calls and 
interclianged messages when we 
think there is only silence. 

Inscct.s see by small eyes called 
ocelli on top of their heads, by great 
compound eyes at the sides and by a 
kind of all-over “invi.sible eye” or 
light sense. With its eyes completely 
covered, a light-loving bug still 
moves unerringly towards bright¬ 
ness and a dark-loving one seeks 
the shadows. It literally sees through 
its skin. 

With its compound eyes the 
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' insect secs a world of extraordinary 
composite vignettes. Several ingeni¬ 
ous technicians have succeeded in 
taking photographs through an in¬ 
sect’s eye. The world thus revealed 
is a landscape of finely patterned 
mosaic, each tiny piece of it caught 
by one facet of the eye. Fitted to 
gether, the pieces make a picture 
something like a stained-glass win¬ 
dow. The eye of a dragonfly has 
more than 2^,000 such facets. 

In its capacities to taste and smell, 
an insect achieves perhaps the most 
remarkable sensitivity of all. It has 
taste organs in its mouth, but it also 
has the power of taste extended in 
unimaginable other ways and to an 
incredible keenness. Butterflies and 
bees can taste not only with their 
mouths but with their feet. The 
insect’s detection of even micro 
scopically slight traces of edible ma¬ 
terial amounts to a sensory miracle. 
The extreme limit at which human 
taste can detect sweetness is in a 
solution of one part sugar to about 


200 parts of water. Some moths and 
butterflies can detect the presence 
of sugar when it is one part in 
300,000. 

As with taste, so with scent. An 
insect experiences the world as a 
“smellscape” of titillating vividness. 
Some male moths are able to catch 
the scent of a female nine miles 
downwind. 

In addition to such sense powers 
—which, fantastic though they are, 
fall within our theoretical under¬ 
standing—insects show signs of 
other sensings, the nature of which 
has not been fathomed. Experiments 
have been made with beetles to try 
to discover how they find a hidden 
bit of meat. With every known sense 
organ put out of action, and with 
shellac applied all over their bodies, 
legs and feelers, the beetles still 
make their unerring way to the 
hidden treasure. 

To know something of the woii- 
dcr of insects is to contemplate a 
little of the miracle of life. 


Can You Fill in the O’s? 


Randolph in The American Magazine 

C Acu of letters below is a perfect word—except that three or four 

“o’s” ha\e been leh out. lu.si fill them in and see how many you can 
complete correctly. Fxample: Given the letters CTTNWD, you can fill 
in four “o’s” and get the word cottonwood. For the answers, turn to 
page 102. 


1. VD 

2. SNRUS 

3. FFSHT 

4. CTRN 

5. PR'fC!. 


6. l.KUT 

7. MNTNUS 
S. STRFRM 
i>. RATRl 

u). CRRHRATR 


!i. SC.lLtJY 
12. DURLN 
li. BH 

14. HRUS 

15. RCC 


16. FRENN 

17. LNG 
iR. FTLSE 
ti). RTHDX 
21). UMLGUS 



Is it really worth while swearing off cigarettes^., 
Here's an impressive case history 



T he story of my long struggle 
with my nicotine-stained soul 
starts three years ago, when 1 had a 
hospital overhaul. The doctor told 
me that there was nothing the 
matter with me—except one thing: 
my mucous membranes were in a 
mess. How many cigarettes did I 
smoke a day? 

Forty or a bit over, I told him. 
He said if I went on smoking I'd 
cough more and more, and in (ive 
years or so 1 might be in pretty h.id 
shape. So whv not cut it out en¬ 
tirely? 

The mere idea seemed appalling. 
I was a compulsive smoker. If 1 
ran out of cigarettes, renewing my 
supply took immediate priority over 
everything else. Formal dinners, at 
which smoking is verbftten until 
after the dessert course, were pain¬ 
ful—i was a confirmed smokc-aftcr- 
thc-soup man. How could anyone 
seriously suggest that I endure the 
troubled life of a lournalisr without 


cigarettes? 1 angrily rejected such 
unreasonable advice, 

'rhe fact was—and I knew it— 
that the mere idea of going without 
cigarettes scared the daylights out 
ol me. This left me with a half¬ 
conscious residue of shame. Was I 
really so dejxndent on these little 
tubes of dried leaf? 

For a cou[)ie of years, 1 succeeded 
pretty well in forgetting all about 
the doctor’s advice. I'hcn what he 
had predicted began It) happen. By 
the end of I was coughing so 
much that 1 sounded like a robust 
( 'amille. Wh.il is more, 1 felt lousy 
--lousy enough to go to the family 
doctor, Bennv Leon.ird. 

This, 1 thought, was a crafty 
move. I knew Benny Leonard was 
a heavy smoker. How could he pos¬ 
sibly tell me to sto[} smoking? The 
response wa.s s(j obvious—“Physi¬ 
cian, heal thyself.” 

Benny tricked me. When 1 gave 
him my list of complignts, he 
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remarked musingly that he had had 
some of the same troubles, but he 
had given up smoking, and they 
had disappeared. A cold fear gripped 
my heart, and I fumbled nervously 
for a cigarette. Even l>efore he put 
the wo^en stick down my throat 
and told me to say “Ah,” I knew 
what was in store. 

He shook his head when he saw 
the condition of my throat. He 
made no attempt to terrify me with 
threats of lung cancer. But he did 
remark mildly that there might be 
a risk of malignancy, to judge from 
the condition of my throat. I owed 
it to myself, he said, to cut out ciga¬ 
rettes. I ought to stop entirely, at 
least for a couple of months, to sec 
if it made me feel better. 

I chain-smoked all that day, but 
every cigarette seemed a personal 
insult, a reminder of flabbiness of 
will. Suppose, 1 kept thinking, there 
were strong indications of a con¬ 
nection between cancer and eating 
spinach. Would I go on eating 
spinach ? 

After dinner that evening I was 
reaching for the incvital)lc cigarette 
when I began, as usual, to cough. 
On impulse I shoved the cigarette 
back into the packet and announced 
to my wife that I was not going to 
smoke that night. She smokes very 
little, and this didn’t imprcs.s her as 
in any way remarkable. But if 1 had 
feebly started smoking again right 
away—as 1 very much wanted to do 
—I would have ended up even lower 
in the family pecking order than I 


am already. I bored my wife to 
death about how difficult it was, 
but at least I didn’t smoke that 
evening. 

Those few hours taught me one 
of the great secrets of giving up 
smoking: you mu.st be ab.solutely 
ruthless about boring your family, 
friends, even casual acquaintances 
with the trials and tribulations of 
not smoking. Talk at great and 
tedious length on the subject. Call 
anyone you see lighting a cigarette 
a weakling. Refer repeatedly and 
without false modesty to your own 
iron will. It will then become a 
choice between not smoking and 
being made to look like a complete 
ass. This makes not smoking a lot 
easier. 

Purely by accident, I think I went 
about the great experiment in the 
right way, I stopped entirely for 
two days; there followed a shame¬ 
ful relapse; I then cut down to half 
a dozen cigarettes, for five days; 
then stopped completely. If I had to 
do it over again, I’d follow the same 
.schedule—the few days of cutting 
down made the final total abstin¬ 
ence jnore tolerable. 

You might as well realize that 
giving up cigarettes is a maior proj¬ 
ect. There are those who seem to be 
capable of stopping cold one day, 
and never giving it another thought. 
But most people are not made this 
wav. 

There arc all sorts of devices 
for helping the ex-smoker through 
the first two dreadful weeks. Some 
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HOW / STOPPED SMOKINC 


find sweets or chewing gum a help. 
Others go in for fiddling with wal¬ 
nuts or strings of beads, to keep 
their hands busy. Some swear by a 

J 4 

form of self-hypnosis. According to 
this formula, you mumble to vour- 

4 J 

.self, just as you arc going to sleep, 
“I hate cigarettes, nasty horrid 
smelly things,” and you wake up 
with all passion for nicotine sjx*nt. 
1 tried this out, and I really think it 
helped. But the lx*st advice I came 
across was in a little book called 
How to Stop Smol{ing^ by Herbert 
Brcan. This advice was, in a nut¬ 
shell, “pain[X'r yourself.” 

1 followed this advice with en¬ 
thusiasm. I wallowed in good food 
and drink. Self-pampering is so 
agreeable an occupation that I look 
back on those two weeks with a cer¬ 
tain pleasure, despite the agony of 
constant temptation. 

There is only one way to over¬ 
come this temptation. You must 
be convinced that your enslave¬ 
ment to tobacco is reducing your 
vitality, vour enjoyment of life, 
and even your life expectancy—as 
it certainly is, if you are a heavy 
smoker. You must reallv want to 
escape the slavery. You must want 
to stop once and for all. You must 
know that, if you cheat a little, 
you’ll cheat a lot, and sooner or 
later you’ll be a slave ag;un. 

If you succeed in escaping from 
slavery, you will find the rewards 
of the erfort you have made greater 
than you expected. For one thing 
you’ll feel better, a lot better. 


I don’t, as some fanatical ex- 
smokers would have you believe^'' 
leap out of bed every morning with} 
a song on my lips. 1 crawl out of bed 
groaning, just as I’ve always done. 
Hut I’ve lost that endless hacking 
cough. And I think I have an extra 
margin of energy. My wind is cer¬ 
tainly Ixtter—I can climb a fairly 
steep hill without feeling faint ana 
woo/.v. 

The sudden sharftening of the ex¬ 
smoker’s senses is a really remark¬ 
able experience. l*\)r a time food and 
drink seem to taste and smell too 
strong, just as colours might .seem' 
tcKj bright t<j someone who had 
worn dark glasses for years and sud¬ 
denly look them off. \'et the rccov- 
erv of the full u.sc of the olfactory 
nerves and the taste buds is a de¬ 
lightful experience, a kind of recov¬ 
ery of ycjuth in the very grip of 
middle age. I took a walk in the 
country about iw'o weeks after I’d 
stopped smcjking and found myself 
smelling the countryside again as I 
hadn’t done lor years the strange 
m.irvellous mixture <j1 smells, mud 
and manure and rotting things and 
living things and clean air. 

All s<jrls of subtle flavours, lung 
forgotten, become apparent in the 
most familiar dishes. This, of 
course, has its hazards. 1 know two 
heavy smokers who gave up smok¬ 
ing, then started again, not Ixcause 
they wanted to but Ixcausc their 
wives could not Ixar to lx married 
to circus fat men, I myself can no 
longer pretend to disregafcka certain 
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buiginess around ihc middle, which 
my family was fond of discussing 
in public. But by now I hope I have 
the bulge under control. 

Great as are the pleasures of the 
body, not smoking provides even 
greater pleasures of the spirit. The 
really important cornjx’nsation for 
all the agonies is this; you ^now 
you can do it. 

There is something deeply hu¬ 
miliating in being wholly dependent 
on cigarettes. It is humiliating to 
have to drop all work and venture 
out into a snowstorm to get ciga¬ 
rettes, as I have done. It is humili¬ 


ating to have to beg a cigarette from 
a total stranger, like a whining 
mendicant, as I have done. It is 
humiliating to feel the fear which 
a compulsive smoker feels, at 
the mere idea of living without 
tobacco. 

It is good jto be free of tliis fear. 
It is gofjd to feel the desire to smoke, 
at first constant and agonizing, die 
away until it is no more than a faint 
(xrcasional flicker, and then not even 
that. It is good, finally, to know that 
you, and not a small white tube 
of aromatic, desiccated weed, are 
master of yourself. 


'flic Deep’s Deepest Mystery 

7 iie Mary Celeste .sailed from New York to (iciioa in November 1872. 
The master was a man with a sjilcndid reputation both as a mariner and 
a gentleman, anti his family was with him. ^fhe ship made a good 
passage at first; early in December two vessels recorded in their logs that 
they had sighted her 300 miles off (Jibialtar. Then on December 5 the 
captain of a British brigantine that fell in with her noticed that her 
course was tjueer and sent a boarding party to see if she needed help. 

(Jn deck all was silent. Not a living thing was in sight—ju»r a dead one. 
The vi.sitors ^ ailed out, but got no response. F.very soul aboarti had simply 
disappe.ireil. The ship was in perfect condition. 7 ’he cargo was well 
stored and in gtxid order, 'riiere was plenty of food and water aboaid. 
'rhe ca.sh-box was intact. In the forecastle were the seamen’s che.st.s and 
ilolhiug, dry ami undisturbed. Some underclothes had been hung out 
to dry; in the mate’s tabin w.is a piece of paper with an unfinished sum 
on it. A chilli’s dress was still in the sewing machine, and there were 
four half-eaten breakfasts i»n the table. 

The Mary Celeste’s lifeboat hung on its davits, rherc w'as no sign of 
violence, nor of anv sort of trouble. ’Phe ship’s papers and chronometer 
were the only articles of im}Mirtancc that were gone. The ship's log con 
tained not a hint of the irageily. There was not a clue that might lead to 
the solution of the ridille of where those two score people had gone and, 
to this day, there has never been a word which threw sensible light on 
the c:(tiaordinary mystery. --Kxcerpi fi oni lAf£ 0} Doh (Putriani) 




’ vPaiita Boirow 

a jackr 

Bv I. 1’. MJvvov 

O NE DAV I went to a lawytr 
friend foi advice. 

“I’ln in real trouble,” 1 said, “My 
neighbours ai russ the road are going 
on holidav for a month and instead 
of sending their two dogs U) the 
kennels they arc going t(j keep them 
locked up and a woman is t(»ming 
to iced them—if she doesn’t forget 
it—and meanwhile they’ll be lonely 
and bark all day and howl all night 
and 1 won’t be able to sleep and I’ll 
be a nervous wreck and I’ll either 
have to call the S.P.C.Ar to haul 
them away or I’ll go berserk and go 
over there and shfx)t them and then 
when my neighbours return they’ll 


go berserk and come over and shoot 
me... 

My lawyer patted back a delicate 
y.iwn. “Let me tell you a story,” he 
said. “And don't stop me if you’ve 
heard it -l)ecause it will do you 
go<.>d to hear it again. 

“A fellow v^'.ts .speeding down a 
country road late at night and 
Hang! goes a tvre. He got out and 
looked anil, drat it!—he had no 
jack. Then he said to himself, ‘Well, 
ril just walk to the nearest farm¬ 
house and borrow a jack! ’ He saw 
a liglu in the di.stancc and said, 
‘Well, I’m in luck; the farmer’s up. 
I’ll just kn<x:k on the door and say 
I'm ifi iroul)le, would you please 
lend me a jack.?' And he’ll say, 
‘Why ccttjinly, help vourself—but 
bring it hack.’ 

“I ie walked on a li'tlc farther and 
the light went out sc he said to him- 
seif, ‘Now he’s gone U) bed and he’ll 
be annovcil iKvausc I’m bothering 
him -so lie’ll probably want some 
rnonev tor his jack. And I’ll say all 
right, it isn't very neighbourly- -but 
I'll give you a bob. And he’ll say, 
do you tliink vou can gel rnc out 
of bed in tlu* middle of the night 
.md then oiler me a hoh? (Jive me 
five boh oj gel yourself a jack .some¬ 
where else,’ 

“Hy this time the fellow had 
worked himself up to a lather. He 
turned into the gate and muttered, 
‘I'ive hoh! All right, I’ll give you 
five boh. Hut not a penny more! ... 
A pcxir devil ha.s an accident in the 
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middle of the night and all he needs 
is a jack. You probably won’t let 
me have one no matter what J give 
you. That’s the kind of a fellow you 
arc.* 

“Which brought him up to the 
door and he knocked—loudly, an¬ 
grily. The farmer stuck his head out 
of the window above the door and 
yelled down, ‘Who’s there? What 
do you want?’ The fellow stopped 
pounding on the door and yelled 
up: ‘You and your damn jack! You 
know what you can do with it! ”’ 

When 1 stopped laughing, 1 start¬ 
ed thinking, and 1 said, “Is that 
what I’ve been doing?’’ 

“Right,’’ he said, “and you’d be 
surprised how many i^eople come 
to a lawyer for advice and, instead 
of calmly stating the facts, start 
building up a big imaginary fight— 
what he’ll say to his partner, what 
she’ll say to her husband, or how 
they’ll tell the Old Man off about 
his will. So I tell them the story 
about the jack and they cool off. 

“The next time I hear from /.icm, 
one tells me that the partner was 
glad to meet him half way; the gal 
says she can't understand it—her 
husband was so reasonable she 
thought she must have got some¬ 
body else on the phone; the relatives 
found out that the Old Man had 
already been asking a lawyer how 
he could give everything to them 


before he died to save them death 
duties.*’ 

I thought, “How true! Most of 
us go through life bumping into 
obstacles we could easily by-pass; 
spoiling for a fight and lashing out 
in blind rages at fancied wrongs and 
imaginary foes. And we don’t even 
realize what we are doing until 
someone startles us one day with a 
vivid word like a lightning flash on 
a dark night.’’ 

Well, the other night I was driv¬ 
ing home from the city. 1 was late 
for dinner and I hadn’t phoned my 
wife. As I crawled along in a line of 
cars 1 became more and more frus¬ 
trated and angry. “I’ll tell her I was 
caught in the heavy week-end traffic 
and she’ll say, ‘Why didn’t you 
phone me before you left town?* 
Then I’ll say, ‘What difference does 
it make anyway—I’m here!’ And 
she’ll say, ‘Yes and I’m here, too, 
and I’ve been here all day waiting 
to hear from you! ’ And I’ll say, 'I 
suppose I haven’t anything else to 
do but ring you up every hour on 
the hour and act like a lovebird I ’ ’’ 
By this time I am turning into the 
drive and 1 am pretty steamed up. 

As 1 jumped out and slammed 
the car door, my wife flung open 
the window upstairs. 

“All right!’’ I shouted*up to her. 
“Say it!’’ 

“I will,’’ she cooed softly. "Wanta 
borrow a jac^?” 


iness is the only thing we can give without having.— Carmtn Syiva 



Old Uhoug^his 
‘Jot Chrisimas 

By Christopher Morley 

Essayist, novtltst and bivadraster 

J NEW THOUGHT foF ChristHias? 
* Who ever wanted a new 
L thought for Christmas ? 
That man should be shot who 
would try to think one. It is an 
impertinence even to write about 
Christmas. Christmas is a matter 
that humanity has taken deeply to 
heart. 

No efficiency ex|)ert would dare 
tell us chat Christmas is inefficient; 
that the clockwork toys will s<x)n 
be broken; that no one can cat a 
peppermint stick a yard long; that 
the curves on our chart of kindness 
should be ironed out so that the 
“peak load” of December would be 
evenly distributed throughout the 
year. No cynic dare tell us that it 
is absurd to send to a friend in a 
bungalow in central Africa a bright 
little picture card of a gentleman in 
Georgian costume drinking ale by 
a roaring fire of logs. None in his 
senses would emit such sophistries, 
for Christmas is a law unto itself. 


There is an efficiency of the heart 
that transcends and contradicts that 
of the head. Things of the spirit 
differ from things material in that 
the more you give the more you 
have. The comedian has an im* 
mcnselv better time than the audi¬ 
ence. To mtKicrni/.c the adage, to 
give is more fun than to receive. 
Fspecially if you have wit enough 
to give to those who don’t c.xpect it. 
Surprise is the most primitive joy 
of humanity. Surprise is the first 
reason fora baby’s laughter. And at* 
Christmas time, when we are all a 
little childish I hope, surprise is the 
flavour of our keenest joys. We all 
remember the thrill with which wc 
once heard, liehind some closed 
dcMir, the rustle and crackle of paper 
parcels being tied up. We knew that 
we were going to be surprised—a 
delicious refinement and luxuriant 
sea.soning of cmotitin! 

C.hristmas, then, conforms to this 
dcc()cr efficiency of the heart. Wc 
arc not methodical in kindness; wc 
do not “fill (jrders” for consign- 
mcnt.s of affection. Wc let our kind¬ 
ness r.nnblc and explore; old for¬ 
gotten friendships pop up in our 
minds and we send a card to Harry 
Hunt, of Melbourne (from whom 
wc have not heard for half a dozen 
years), “just to surprise him.” A 
business man who shipfX'd a con¬ 
signment of gfxids to a customer, 
just to surprise him, would soon 
perish of abuse. But no one ever 
refuses a shipment of kiqdncss, for 
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no one ever feels overstocked with 
it. It is coin of the realm, current 
everywhere. So at Christmas we tap 
that vast reservoir of wisdom and 
strength—call it efficiency or the 
fundamental energy if you will— 
Kindness. And our kindness, thank 
heaven, is not the placid kindness 
of angels; it is veined with human 
blood; it is full of absurdities, irrita¬ 
tions, frustrations. 

It is the gradual approach to the 
Great Surprise that lends full savour 
to the experience. All through 
November and December we watch 
it drawing nearer; we sec the shop 
windows begin to glow with red 
and green and lively colours; we 
note the altered demeanour of taxi 
drivers and hotel porters as the Date 
flows quietly towards us; we pass 
through the haggard perplexity of 
“Only Four More Days” when we 
suddenly realize it is too late to 
make our shopping the display of 
lucid, affectionate reasoning we had 
contemplated, and clutch wildly at 
grotesque tokens—and then (sweet¬ 
est of all) comes the quiet calmness 
of Christmas Eve. 

Then, while wc decorate the tree 
or carry parcels of tissue paper and 
red ribbon to a carefully prepared 
list of aunts and godmothers, or 
reckon up a little pile of bright silver 


coins on the dining-room table in 
preparation fof. tomorrow’s largesse 
—then it is that the brief, poignant 
and precious sweetness of the ex¬ 
perience claims us to the full. 

Just for a few hours on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day the stupid, 
harsh mechanism of the world runs 
down and wc permit ourselves to 
live according to untrammelled 
common sense, the unconquerable 
efficiency of good will. We grant 
ourselves the complete and selfish 
pleasure of loving others better than 
ourselves. How odd it seems, hpw 
unnaturally happy wc are! Just for 
a few hours wc “purge out of every 
heart the lurking grudge.” We 
understand then that all hatred is a 
form of illness; that suspicion and 
pride are only fear. 

Wc remember the satirist who re¬ 
marked that to love one’s self is the 
beginning of a lifelong romance. 
Wc know this lifelong romance will 
resume its sway; we shall lose our 
tempers, be obstinate, peevish and 
cranky. We shall fidget and fume 
while waiting our turn in the bar¬ 
ber’s chair; we shall argue and 
muddle and mope. And yet, for a 
few hours, what a happy vision ffiat 
was! 

Humanity must be forgiven much 
for having invented Christmas. 


much do you carr.?’ I asked a car-park attendant in Bar¬ 
celona, an elderly man. 

“Seventeen pesetas,” he said, adding with cjuict irony: "a wage 
not large enough to live on but on which one can die with dignity.” 

— V. S. Pritchett 



A challenging programme to restore the promise 
and the purpose of the U,N, 


The United Nations 
I s Dying 


By Carlos P. Romulo 


‘he UNiTED Nations is’ dying. 
It is high time we faced up to 
that fact and tried to prevent 
this incalculable tragedy for the 
nations of the free world. 

Certainly the Russians and their 
friends have been doing their ut¬ 
most—via vetoes, walk-outs and ag¬ 
gression—to kill it. But the truth is 
that the United Nations’ demise is 
being brought on by the free world. 
Wc arc steadily sa[)ping its strength 
—by by-passing it, cutting away at 

Carlos P. Romulo is former President tjf 
the L'liitctI Nations Ccneral Assembly; .n 
jMornt lie is the personal envds of President 
Mavisaysay of the I’hilippiiie.s to the United 
States. 




its political prestige and deliberately 
failing to tap its mine of potential 
power. 

France walks out when the As¬ 
sembly takes up its disputes with the 
North African Nationalists in Tuni¬ 
sia and Morocco; Israel and its Arab 
adversaries [uiy no attention to U.N. 
resolutions; Imlia ant! Pakistan 
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wrangle over conditions for a U.N.- 
dccrced plebiscite in Kashmir; 
colonial powers drag their feet in 
preparing dependent areas f(;r inde¬ 
pendence. In short, members of the 
United Nations are more and more 
taking great political issues outside 
the framework of the organization, 
rendering the United Nations little 
more than a debating society. 

There are cogent reasons for keep¬ 
ing up the United Nations’ strength. 
It is the last organization where the 
two sides in the world maintain 
daily diplomatic and px)Iitical con¬ 
tact, which itself is a force for fxjace. 
It provides the last chance tf) keep 
the transition from colonialism to 
self-rule—one of the world’s critical 
problems—peaceful and sane, in¬ 
stead of blotxlv. Kill the United Na- 
tions and you blow up a dam that 
has already prevented four local 
wars from spreading—Korea, In¬ 
donesia, Kashmir, Palestine—and 
could do the same in the future. 
Kill the United Nations and vou in- 

j 

crease tremendously die chances 
that man will one day wipe himself 
off the f.'uc of the earth. 

The grim fact is that the United 
Nations has been so weakened bv 

j 

outright neglect and defiance of its 
resolutions that there isn’t much 
time left to revive it. 

I remember how piirfiosefullv in 
the autumn t)f iq^o the Western- 
aligned nations undertook the task 
of re-vamping U.N. machinery so 
that it could deal more clTectivcly 
with future Koreas. A Peace 


Observation Commission was creat¬ 
ed as a watchdog agency to rush to 
trouble spots. The Security Council 
had been able to commit the United 
Nations to the defence of South 
Korea only because the Russians 
made the strategic error of boycot¬ 
ting the meeting. So the United 
States proposed that if a veto ever 
blocked majority action to meet 
future aggression, the veto-free 
(fcncral Assembly could meet with¬ 
in 24 hours to taltc action. 

Another provision was designed 
to ensure that a future U.N. army 
would not have to be mobilized in 
the same catch-as-catch-can fashion 
as the U.N. army in Korea. The 
United Natifins* (k> members were 
asked to select and train special 
units of their armed forces for pos¬ 
sible U.N. service. 

What has become of this ambi¬ 
tious programme, which was form¬ 
ally a[)provcd by a huge majority.'* 
The Peace (.)hscrvation C>>mmission 
has never sent anv observers any¬ 
where--just another piece of U.N. 
machinery corrtiding in the barn for 
lack of use. The idea of earmarking 
units for U.N. use is virtually dead 

J 

because few nations were willing to 
make such a commitment. (The 
Philippines, 1 .im proud to say, was 
one of the few countries that pledg¬ 
ed a special unit.) Most important, 
the provision allowing the A.s.sem- 
hlv to deal with an aggressor if a 
veto paralvses the Security Council 
will lie completely valueless so long 
as the big powers keep crowding the 
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United Nations out of the diplo- There should be closer liaison b©- ' 
matic arena. tween the United Nations and such 

In vast areas of the wrorld plagued regional defence systemsas the North 

by hunger and misery, the United Atlantic Treaty Organization. Re* 
Nations is an agency that promises gional defence groupings arc pro* 
the underprivileged millions a bet- vided for under the U.N. Charter, 

ter life. It provides help in obtain- but they must be a support, not a 

ing more food; in wiping out TB, substitute, for the United Nations, 
malaria and trachoma; in digging a The Collective Measures Corn- 

well, building a canal, putting up a mittcc should be set to work ma|> 

cement factory. But there is disturb- ping stand-by plans for use in case 
ing evidence that this vital U.N. of aggre.ssion, showing how the 
programme is also losing momen- commands would operate, the con- 
tum. If the trend continues and tribution expected of each country, 
if the people in under-developed the rights and duties of the victim 
areas become disillusioned with the state. 

United Nations, millions not now The political prestige of the 

on the side of Communism will turn United Nations must be built up. 

to Communism for bread. To save it, the Western powers 

These are gloomy facts. But the must adopt a policy of steering 
United Nations can be kept from political problems through the 
wasting away from political malnu- United Nations even if it hurts, 
trition. The power of the United The people who do not yet govern 
Nations to halt aggression must be themselves must be made to realize 
strengthened. It is high time mem- that the United Nations belongs to 
ber nations followed the i950rccom- them, t<x). 'I’hc instinctive drive for 
mendation and earmarked special self-government cannot be stam[X:d 
units ready for duty with the out; if suf>pres.sed ttx) long, it will 
United Nations. A potential aggres- boil over. Let’s recognize that fact; * 
sor would know that he could ex- the ('ommunists do. 
pcct what the C^ommunists got in There must Ik niuch closer rcla- 
Korea—only more so. If an cmer- tions between top rank U.N. offi- 
gcncy came, there would be no cials and high-level diplomats of the 
hysterical scraping around for member nations—if only to ensure 
troops; they would Ik at the ready, that the United Nalicms is kept in- 
And the etrablishmenr of special formed of the plans of the powers. 
U.N, units would make it less likely To raise the prestige of the Sc- 
that one country would 'have to curity (’ouncil from the dcpilis to 
carry almost the entire burden of which Soviet vct(KS have sunk it, 
halting aggression, as the United every so often the heads of slate or 
States did in Korea. their chief deputies should attend 
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; meetings and hold a review 

of world problems. What a lift it 
gave the United Nations when 
President Eisenhower unwrapped 
before the Assembly his plan for an 
international atomic pool to exploit 
the peaceful potential of atomic 
energy! As a diplomatic colleague 
of mine, a man not given to wild 
enthusiasms, said: “One or two 
more performances like that and the 
United Nations will be back in 
business.” 

On the economic level, the U.N. 
programme of technical assistance is 
all right as far as it goes, but it does 
not go very far. The big bite for 
international aid has always come 
out of the U.S. Treasury. Hut some 
day technical assistance, such as 
Point Four, must be assumed by the 
world community. It should be a 
pool of the best technical brains of 
the world, not of just one country. 

S|x:aking of technical com{x*tencc, 
the United Nations should be re¬ 
garded by the foreign offices as one 
of the world’s first diplomatic ap¬ 
pointments. In its early days the 
nations used to send their best men 
to U.N. meetings. Hut there has 
been a temleni v to downgrade 
diplomatic representation at the 
United Nations. 1 ’he United Na¬ 


tions should not be just a training 
ground for diplomats or a dumping 
ground for political favourites. 

Another way to inject life into the 
United Nations would be to take 
the show on the road a little more. 
For millions of people New York is 
a far-away place. I remember that 
on the two occasions when the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly met in Paris the 
United Nations suddenly became 
alive for Europeans. There should 
be an important meeting in Asia; 
it is time Asians had the oppor¬ 
tunity to establish a feeling of iden¬ 
tity w'ith the United Nations. 

Some people have alleged that the 
United Nations was over-sold. I 
don’t believe it. Maybe it was mis- 
sold. Maybe people were told the 
United Nations could do a lot it 
was never meant to do; maybe peo¬ 
ple never got the essential idea that 
the United Nations was what they 
made it. Hut the real potential of 
the United Nations is twofold: it 
could keep the peace if given the 
backing—and do it without world 
government—and it could raise the 
hopes and living .standards of un¬ 
told millions. 

The truth is that the United Na¬ 
tions has not failed; it hasn’t been 
given a chance. 


dancing .studio, an over anxious pupil frequently danced the steps 
without waiting for her lutor’.s Irad. Finally, he said, “I beg your pardon, 
but aren’t you anticipating.^” 

“Why, Mr. Fowler,” she said, blushing furiously, ‘‘I’m not even 

married,” •~~Murfay-Cio~Round 



At New York’s international airport the Air Control Tower >’ 
lands planes at three-minute intervals, almost regardless of weather 


The Drama oj Airport Control 


Idi.ewild Airport, New 
.;York, this morning, the 
r J weather is had: ceiling ^oo 
feet, visibility half a mile, drizzle, 
fog. But they still keep Hying, for 
here they have just about conquered 
flying’s biggest problem—landing 
in bad weather. It’s quite a show. 
Only trouble: it is hard to .sec. The 
action takes place in the cloud.s. 

Among the metropolitan airports, 
Idlewild is the s|>ecialist in long¬ 
distance traffic. It offers runways 
two miles long, instead of the stand¬ 
ard one mile, to allow take-offs with 
the heavy fuel-loads that a plane 
needs to make it non-stop to Lon 
don, Paris, (California. It is not the 
busiest; that’s (Chicago. It’s not the 
best; that's L(jndon or perhaps 
Zurich. 

But the Idlewild control tower is 
the highest in the world—1S5 feet. 
In bad wcaiher it sticks right uj) 
into the clouds. 

In the Tower, (m this particular 
morning, all the glass is almost use¬ 
less: there is nothing to sec but 
runwavs fading into the fog. The 

Condtnsfd 


By Wolfgang Langcwicschc 

real works are four lhK)rs down— 
a soiind-prooleil. air-conditioned 
room, heavily curtained, almost 
dark. I’hree controllers sit, elbows 
touching, before a thing half 
switchboard, half instrument-panel, 
and talk into miclophones. Radar- 
scopes ilic ker and glow; radio voices 
come in from nowhere as pilots re¬ 
port positions, Befiind the three 
controllers, almost leaning over 
them, stands the Supervisor of the 
Watch, listening to two or three 
voices at once. 

I'.m American (dij)[)er 101, com¬ 
ing from I'^uro[)c, is .scheduled to 
land at 8 a.ni. At 7.50 it is flying in 
cloud.s. olTshore, a[iproaching Nan¬ 
tucket Island from the north east, 
'l lie flight ts. not vet in radio contact 
with Idlewild. But neither is it on 
its own. C'oinpanv dispatchers on 
the ground are tollowing the flight, 
planning ahead; watching wind, 
weather, fuel, speed. Radio .stations, 
some (joverniricnt owned, some air¬ 
line-owned, are tuned in for any 
calls the plane might make. 'Fhc 
flight has p;is.st'd over tw(» weather 

om Air Farii ^9 
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ships, <ms Dutch, one American; 
it “homed” on their radio beacons; 
it was seen by their radars. 

All night long Oceanic Air Traffic 
Control has kept its eye on Clipper 
loi. Now Boston Air Traffic (Con¬ 
trol is responsible for it. A plane in 
blind flight carries with itself, as a 
turtle its shell, a protective box of 
airspace 1,000 feet high, ten miles 
broad and about 50 miles long: 
within this Ixjx, Air Traffic (>)ntrol 
allows no other plane to flv blind. 
As the flight progresses, the pilots 
report. As thev report, A.'F.C'.— 
working on large wallboards— 
posts it ahead and reserves it air¬ 
space. By direct interphone. Boston 
hands the flight on to New York. 

So the red c.irpct unrolls ahead of 
Clipper ror .is it flics. 

Coming up on the tip of Long 
Island, 100 miles from Idlewild, the 
pilots retunc their niclio and refKirt 
to the New York (xntre, which 
controls blind flights over the mctrf> 
politan area. The tempo quickens 
as the trafl'k streams converge on 
New York. 

I The (’.entre gives a new traffic 

Iclcarance: pper 101 cicaretl to 

^ the Scotland I Inlding I’.itiern via 
St, james, direct Mitchel, to cruise 
and maintain lo.ooo feci.” “St. 
james” is the intersection of two 
radio bcMins; underneath it lie. un 
seen in such weather, the big csi.ites 
of the Long Island North Shore. 
“Mitchel” is a radu) station. “Scot¬ 
land” is a radit> beacon carried bv 
a lightship anchored (outside New 


York Harbour, 16 miles the other 
side of Idlewild for a plane ap¬ 
proaching from Europe. All blind¬ 
flying traffic bound into Idlewild 
goes to “Scotland” first. 

An instrument approach, flying 
blind right down to the runway, 
is not an adventure, but a procedure 
—standardized. Government-ap¬ 
proved, well-practised. People some¬ 
times think that the Tower has to 
fish the plane down from the sky 
with much excited talk. Not so. The 
pilot finds his own way down, by 
radio beacons and along radio 
beams. People sometimes say: “Our 
pilot stooged around in the clouds 
for an hour, trying to find a hole.” 
Ridiculous! He doesn’t need a hole. 
He’s got a map that shows precirely 
the beams and beacons, the proper 
flight path, the right altitude for 
each point. You fly this pattern, and 
no other. It brings the pilot out of 
the clouds in .1 position where he’s 
looking right down the runway, 
ready to land. 

To the men in the nose of Clipper 
101. “Scotland” is simply an unseen 
point that attracts the needle of 
their radio direction-finder. As long 
as the beacon is ahead, the needle on 
the dial will point forward. When 
tlie needle swings round and starts 
pointing i).ickwards, thevw'ill know 
thev are r/tere. 

()rher planes have g(';t to licacon 
“Scotland” before (dipper loi. 
'rhey arc “holding." waiting their 
turn to land. If vou could, see them 
thev would l(X)k like vultures cir- 
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cling lazily over the lightship, each 
1,000 feet higher than the other The 
New York Centre puts the newest 
jrn\al Jt the top of the stack 

Idlewild Tower pulls the bottom 
plane out and clears it to appruich 
the airport Then the lower lowers 
all planes in the stack bv i,(x)o ket 
It IS simply an aeronautical form ot 
standing in line hinalK \(»ur turn 
comes, sou arc clcaiecl and ncad tor 
the airport Now \ou pick up the 
beam ot the Instrument Landing 
System It form;* an inclined rimp 
thit leads the pilot right down tc 
the runway Over this path the 
Tower exercises stop and got oritiol 

Idlewild can take a pi me in 
cscry ihice minutes oi so, and still 
let planes out in Ixtwccn, in an\ 
wcithei that’s legally flyablc - 
which means down to L(k) and i 
half’ (ceiling 200 ket visibility 
half i mile) 

On the ladarscofK in Idlewild 


Tower each plane showt ^ as A 
dot of light ciawling on a black 
background Ltched on the scope 
IS I ipap ot aeronautical New York 
main airports, radio beams, main 
ti ulu lams On the map you sec 
pl.iites use out ot La Ciuardia a leld 
and swim olT tow iids Boston: you 
see them t.iawl along the beam 
tiom Washington into Newark; 
ind you stc Idle wild’s tratfic con¬ 
st iging on lx icon “Scotland” from 
ill sides 

lypual HadII putiire at Idle- 
wiltl si\ plan*salt “stacked” over 
‘ Scotland circling at six dilTcrent 
iltitiidcs One pi me has just left the 
slick, bouiul lor the airjxirt; an¬ 
other IS close 111, about to touch 
down ihit isn t ill If you take 
cm m, \ou hive to let ’em out—or 
the iicld vvouid choke up with 
plims, the tcimiinl would burst 
with pisstngtrs fhe bid weather 
1 mding rnikes no ti insjxirtation 
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sense without the bad-weather take¬ 
off. So, one Departure is now three 
minutes out, climbing; an earlier 
Departure is farther out, but still 
under the Tower’s eye; another 
ship is on the take-off runway, 
waiting to go. That still isn’t all: an 
Air Force ship, descending towards 
a nearby Air Force base, is crossing 
the Idlewild control area and is 
therefore under the Tower’s control 
and protection. All these planes are 
blind, and depend for protection on 
the Tower. All keep moving—the 
one thing you can’t tell a plane to 
do is stop. You’ve got to get ’em 
down. 

It’s quite a chess game. The con¬ 
troller has to know how they all 
move, must think ahead. He must 
expect things that won’t happen but 
might. He has a V^cnczuclan Con¬ 
stellation on approach, four miles 
out. The man in the glass house 
says on the intercom that a HOAC 
Stratocruiscr is ready for take-off. 
Let him go} There is time; but the 
BO AC might be slow to get rolling. 
The Venezuelan captain might 
choose not to land but climb back 
up into the stuff. In that case, three 
minutes from now, two planes 
would be in the clouds too close 
together. So: “Hold British Over¬ 
seas.’’ 

On the radarscope all planes look 
alike—just dots of light. Yet the 
controller must know' who’s who. 
He may at any moment have to 
give one of them a change of alti¬ 
tude. If he v'ants to check, he says, 


looking at the radarscope: “United 
434, make a right turn for radar 
identification.” Then the dot that 
crawls round to the right—that’s 
United 434. But this slows up 
traffic, freezes the controller’s atten¬ 
tion too long on one plane. 

He tries, instead, to catch the 
plane w'hen it reports over a radio 
checkpoint: “United 434, Glen 
Cove, 6,000 feet.” The light-dot 
then at Glen Cove, that’s IJnitcd. 
After that he must keep track of 
each of his sheep mentally. While 
he watches one and talks to it, the 
others walk off. Two minutes later 
the radar picture is quite different, 
yet he must still know' who’s 
who. 

The work is subdivided. One 
man works the stack; one works 
departures. Each talks on his own 
frequency with his pilots; but each 
must keep an ear on what the other 
says, on the answers he gets, and 
on his planes on the radarscope. If 
you get flustered when someone 
talks to you across the desk while 
someone else talks to you on the 
phone, you arc no controller. 

The staff of 25 men at Idlewild 
I’owcr are of a great range of age, 
personality, background. One used 
to plav in Paul Whiteman’s band. 
Some learned air-traffic control in 
the Air F'orce and have never done 
anything else. Some are seasoned 
pilots; some come from electronics. 
What thev have in common is this 
odd ability to carry several lines of 
action and memory in mind. 
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Now one little gold bug on the 
Tower radarscope leaves “Scot¬ 
land” and starts crawling along the 
lane to Idlewild. Thai’s loi. Idle- 

wild Tower: “Have vou in radar 

/ 

contact.” 

In the cockpit of loi the captain 
is concentrating on flying the In¬ 
strument Landing System l?carn. 
This job requires perhap.^ the most 
skill of any job an airline pilot has 
to do. When you think how this 
radio beam comes up from the run¬ 
way like a searchlight beam, it seems 
it should be easy to fly down it - 
like driving a car down a road. 
The difference i.s—the pilot can’t sec 
the beam stretch out before him. 
His indicator (two needles crossing 
on a dial) tells him merely whether 
he is on the beam, or off to the right, 
or below it, or what. To get the 
difference that makes, imagine you 
had to drive with vour windscreen 
blacked out. and you would have to 
feel your way iilong by getting your 
wheel on the soft verge and off 
again and on again—that’s whit 
the mental process of beam flying 
is like. 

The pilot’s mind can’t stav on the 
beam indicator, but must continu 
ally flicker over many instruments 
—speed.? altitude? direction.' wings 
level.? nose too low.? power.? direc¬ 
tion now? So even the be.sl pilot 
weaves along the l^eam. ^ 

But if he weaves the least bit coo 
much he will be unable to land. 
This is what sets the present limit 
of all-weather flying. 


When a pilot breaks out of a 2pj^ 
foot ceiling he is only 2^200 
from the runway. He has aliout 
seconds to line the plane up straight' 
with the runway. Ir he is more than^ 
about 100 feet offside, a landing is 
impossible. Nothing to do now DUti 
climb back into the stuff. 

This is not dangerous. But with a 
missed approach the plane has to go, 
back to the top of the stack. Pcf-‘. 
hap.s, by the time its turn comet 
again, Idlewild weather goes below 
the safety limit, and it has to go to 
Philadelphia 

'I'o cut down on missed ap¬ 
proaches, one of the controllers in 
Idlewild 7 'ower sits facing a special 
radarstojx:, where he can sec the 
motion of the plane down the beam* 
He gives the captain a running com¬ 
mentary; “two miles from touch¬ 
down . , . 200 feet right of course 
. . . 50 feet above glide path . . , 
on glide path . . . one mile from 
touchdown . . And so on. This 
gives a little help to the pilot’s over- 
busy eye and hi.s h.ird-prcs.scd 
mind. 

So now Might 101 approaches 
the first view of the runway. The 
CO pilot looks out. 'I hc captain 
keeps lu.s eye firmly on the instru- 
menfs, until the co pilot tells him, 
formally : “You- arc—visual.” 7 ’hc 
ground is in sight. 

Now the captain looks up. What 
is his exact position relative to the 
runway? Can he land? He is doing 
150 m.p.h. in a machine three times 
as heavy as the biggesi^tjailcr lorry i 
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the visibility is half a mile. He must 
get the picture quickly and posi¬ 
tively. 

At this point the airport reaches 
out to lead him in—not with elec¬ 
tronic hocus-pocus but with power¬ 
ful orange-coioured fog lights which 
form an extension of the runway, 
beyond the airport boundary for 
half a mile, and guide the pilot in. 

His flying is now like your driv¬ 
ing. His hands and feet react di¬ 
rectly to what his eyes see. He makes 
a couple of slight snaking swerves to 


line up exactly with the runway; 
he calls out: *Tull Bap, ** and starts 
feeling for the ground with his 
wheels. 

For the men in Idlewild Tower, 
nothing has changed. Clipper loi 
has landed, but the traffic stream 
flows right on. Somehow, watching 
them work, you have felt that there 
will come a moment when all planes 
are down; and someone will declare 
a state of “Home is the sailor, home 
from the sea.” But that moment 
never comes; not at Idlewild. 


There’ll Be Some Changes Made 

IS high time, in the opinion of (Trccnland-born i)r. Svernl Frcdcrik- 
sen, of Washington’s Arctic Institute, that the world take account of its 
changing climate. For 50 years or m(»rc, says Dr. I'rederiksen, the climate 
of the Arctic has been warming up, making agriculture possible w'hcre it 
has not been practised in modern times. Southern (ireenlandcrs arc 
raising cattle and sheep as tlie Viking colonists did a thousand years ago 
—before their colony was destroyed, probably by increasing cold. Oats 
can be grown in Iceland and cabbages near Fort (icorge on lames Bay. 
The timber line is creeping northwarils .across the Canadian tundra. 

The Arctic seas are warming, u»o. Kskimos ot (ireenland have had to 
abandon seal hunting; the seals have moved farther north. Instead, the 
Eskimos arc fishing for cod, which have moved in from the south. 

Dr. Frederiksen believes that warmth and coltl in the Arctic come in 
cycles of about i.Hoo years. Before the last peak of cf)Ul from which ^hc 
Arctic is just emerging, (ireenland was really green, and the sea between 
Greenland and Icelanil was sutlicienily free to permit the tiny ships of 
the Vikings to sail without disaster. Dr. r'rcderik.sen predicts that this 
condition will return; that great areas of Siberia, (Canada and Alaska, 
now almost uninhabitable, will be opened to agriculture. Population will 
move north, and the woiIll’s balance ot power may be affected. Less 
welcome will he another effect; as the cold rcceilcs the warmer areas of 
the present temperate zone will gradually become hotter and drier. 

The change of climate is slow and undramatic, hut Dr, Fredeiiksen 
thinks that it is nunc too s(«»n for governments to plan for the warmer 
future. The change w'ill affect the economy of nations, the health of their 
people and the politics of the world. “Already," he says, “wc arc deep 
in the warming-up period.” -Excerpt from Time 






Father tvantcd roast piglet 

for Christmas dinner .., 





Little Runt 


}i\ Della T. Lutes 


HEN 1 was a child living 
on my father’s farm, one 
of rhe sows, perhaps in 
the cxulKranic of youth, mistewk 
the proper scascjn for mating, and 
in the early autumn gave birth to a 
litter of piglets. All hut one were 
robust. The last born, being feeble, 
was always rooted out of the feed¬ 
ing station by the others, b'athcr 
brought the scravvnv thing, unable 
to stand on his s[)indly legs, into the 
house and laid him on Mother’.s lap. 

“Runt,” Father said suceinctlv. 
“Thought rnavlH' vou’d like to put 
him in a box or somethin'':.” 

Mother placed an old ajmjn on a 
chair and laid Little iUini upon it. 
Then she vvarmed some milk, stuck 
a finger in it and let the little crea 
turc suck it. 'I'his he did tintil, .satis¬ 
fied and warmed, he fell asleep. 

Stxin a bottle was substituted for 
fingers, and in a week Little Runt 

Condensed fron "The Counlry K'tfhen, 


was well on il-e way to iKComing a 
healtiu, normal pig. lie wms given 
a box near the kitchen diKir, and it 
was my duly to lake care of him. 

“Fat him up,” said I’’at her, eyeing 
Little Hum spci ulaiively, “and 
we’ll have roast pig lor Christmas 
dinner.” .So Little Knni was fed on 
sweet milk, fresh mai/.e meal and 
vegetables, and he throve to a state 
ol giatifving porcine bcantv, 
lie t.igged at Mc^iher's .skirts 
wlu’ii she looked loi eggs and fed 
the hens, snifiing at everything in 
his path, expressing satisfaction in 
life with thcerful little uiigli tingh- 
nnghs or, at mcMltimc, high jutched, 
dcmaiuling .scjueal.s, 1 le allow'cd me 
to .strul) him until liis skin was 
pink, and made no ohjevtion to the 
still pinker rihlion I lied about his 
neck. With his little refund quirk¬ 
ing noser, his small bright watchful 
eyes and his tiny uncurled tail, Little 

■ pubhsked, 193S, by O’. DeU aifd^Som 
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Runt was a pig to warrant the affec¬ 
tion of the family. 

Father, always the gourmet, 
watched his growth with approval, 
“Going to look pretty good spread 
out on a dripping pan ’long about 
the 25th,” he observed early in 
December, silting on the back steps 
and watching Little Kiint nu/zlc 
the cats away from their rightful 
pan of milk. 

Mother made no reply. 1 looked 
at Father. How could he be so un¬ 
feeling? Poor Little Runt! 1 grabbed 
him up and held him on my lap, 
glowering at I'athcr. 

A few days later bather said to 
Mother, “You begun to save up 
dried bread yet for the roast-pig 
stuffing?” 

“Good gracious!” Mother ex¬ 
claimed irritably, “what do yem 
think that pig's going to be—an 
elephant?” 

N(>1 king .after that. Little Runt 
began following bather about. He 
trotted close to heel aiul thrust his 
pink nose curiously into the pit 
his master was digging for winter 
vegetables, or into whatevet task 
b'ather was about. 

As ('hristinas drew n<-.u, b'atlicr 
referred more oltcn to the succulent 
dish to which he w.is lookinu for 
wartl. 1 le .isked .Mother il she was 
going to put .1 r.iw ipple ui Little 
Runt's mouth. I'hen he added, 
"You goju’ to ha'.e any other meat 
besitles ro.ist pig? I ine.in I didn’t 
know .IS the pig'd be enough. ” 

“Well.’.’..saill Mother, “1 thought 


I’d roast a turkey. Old Tom’s good 
and fat.” 

Father nodded. “May be as well,” 
he replied. 

In the days that followed he en¬ 
larged Little Runt’s daily rations of 
meal and milk, gave him maize 
and cut-up pumpkins. Mother grew 
tight-lipped and stern. I mourned 
for Little Runt and avoided Father. 

Two days before Christmas 
Father Ijeheadcd Old Tom, filled 
the big brass kettle with boiling 
water and scalded and plucked him. 
“There’s your turkey,” he siiid to 
Mother. “Fll fetch the pig in to¬ 
night. Stih Ohart’s goin’ to butcher 
him for me.” 

After su]){)er he set off with Little 
Runt, kicking and protesting, in a 
box. Mother and 1 sat by the even¬ 
ing lamp, our ears strained to catch 

-in imagination only, since the 
Oharts lived a mile awav—the 
shrill cry of fear and pain, our <“yes 
seeing crim.son splotches on ihc 
newly fallen snow. 

About nine o’clixk b’ather re¬ 
turned. He put the h(.»rsc in the barn 
and then came stum])ing up to the 
hick kitchen door. “Where you 
want him?” he called. 

“Put him down cellar,” Mother 
replied coldly. 

On Christmas morrimg the little 
pink c.'irc.iss was hrt)Ughl i.i})assof)n 
as hre.ikfast was (c.cr. At sight ol 
it 1 l)urst into tears and tied from the 
kitchen. 

Now came Uncle Frank and 
Aunt Catherine and our other 
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relations. At two o'clock all were 
seated round the table. The turkcv 
was before Mother, and the rosy 
brown pig before Father. In the 
little pig’s mouth was a red apple. 

One by one Father tilled the huge 
plates — a slice of pinkish-white 
young pcirk, a liil of crackling 
brown skin, a spoonful of mashed 
potatoes whipfX'd with cream and 
butter to a froth, a spoonful of the 
stufFing. Mother, brotxling eyes 
intent upon her work, carved the 
turkcv. 

When Father had served cverv 
one except Mother he hxiketl .it her 
and said, “Now I’m goin' u> cut 
you a juicy slice.” 

Mother, struggling i(» conirol 
herself, blurted om, “1 don’t care 
for aiiv, thank V(Hi!” and hurst into 
tears. We all turned to look at he i , 
the guests in a.stomshmeJit, I vvilli 
streaming eyes and sobbing hi< aih 
Father got ijj‘» from the fable and 
left the room. 

Mother wiped her eves, .ind in 
a shaken scace said, “It was I.iuk 
Runt. [ led him h\ h.ind Ik 


f-followed us around. I don’t see— 
h-how Father could do it!” 

Just then her tearful apology was 
interrupted hy the sharp, staccato 
stjueals ol .1 struggling pig and Fa¬ 
ther’s voue raised in aflectionatc 
abuse. “Mol' \our tongue, >ou tar¬ 
nation cuss' ’ In came Father—and 
in his .irms, small pink IhkJv 
sc|Uirmmg, was I attic Runt. 

Kveiy chair had Ixcn pushed 
h.ick. F'<xm 1 was erxiling on the 
plates. I flew to greet Little Runt 
and pulled him into mv lap. 

“Why! ” tried Mother, gasping. 
“VV'h.it when* 

“Well,” said bather, beaming 
with s.itisl.iction m his exploit, 
“wlien I see vou w.i.s really Ixml on 
lojsi pig for ilinner I thought Fd 
li.ive to liv it tome w.iv tos.ivc Little 
Kuiii'n hide ... Ml I took one of the 
tithe rs iivei h< Still Dhart's.” 

“Alwats w.is .1 sentimental old 
iool,” s.iu! I ihle J'laiik. Mother 

\Mptd lu'I tM'., 

And, .o \ceil .is I t ,m rememlxrr, 
Litile Rum !i\id 111 .1 t.ii old age 
and dii-d Ml lM^ pen. 


('.rossed 

J. Minni 1. .■o.i'.o vvoin.ni UMinIi ied mfo 'Ik I ii.ii* liitM 'i.in anU 

Foreign (Mimmeitc tannniitiei- oik d i\ -nid .isketi -|| .» .Mi. Ses.iuei 
workcil there. A helpful einpNnee ihfiu;,!h! sjn‘ nuglii he looking tor die 
Banking and (lutrerTcv ( jirnoiitU'e, otTered i<* chn k hy telephone. vVlu.i 
a feminine voice ariswere-l Iuh riru'. h“ irmuifeil iioliteiv: “Do vou have 

< I i / . 

j Sexauer over there:” 

“Li-sten,” she snapped, 'We don’i ever; liave ^ len minute codec hre.ik 

anymore.” --Kutli >tc»nt>{(iriiriy, (..Im.ijiij'J‘ra>urie-.NfH Vorli Nt-'-. ii.lu .Kt- 



The story behind the greatest gold rush of all time 


Californians 



Mother Lode 
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By Donald and 

I OLD and love alTairs arc hard 
to hide,” says a Spanish 
proverb. Yet the vein so rich that 
it is known as the Mother Lode, 
amassed through the ages by the 
wild streams washing it down from 
California’s Sierra Nevada, remain¬ 
ed a glittering secret until exactly 
7.30 a.m. on the 24th of January, 
1848. 

At that monient, at a S[K)t the 
Indians called Ca)loma, on the south 
fork of the American River, one 
James Marshall, who was building 
a mill for the Swiss pioneer Johann 
Slitter, walked down to close the 
rnillrace. Instead, he let opn the 
floodgates of history. 

For there, under six inches of icy 


Louise Peattic 

clear water, lay a yellow deposit that 
had not heen there the day before. 
Marshall knew about fcxjl’s gold 
(copper or iron pyrites), which frac¬ 
tures when you strike it. True gold 
is so malleable that a .single ounce 
of it has been hammered into a 300- 
square-foot leaf. With a rock, Mar¬ 
shall punded at the yellow nuggets 
from the stream. 'Phey didn’t frac¬ 
ture. They flattened out and out. 

Johann Sutter was astounded 
when his mill foreman burst in on 
him at Suiter’s Fort (now part of 
the city of Sacramento, then an out¬ 
post in the wilderness). But when 
Marshall had untied the rag he 
carried, Sutter, the self-educated 
businessman, dragged open 
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encyclopaedia and found the tests for 
gold. The first was the acid test: 
nitric acid will tarnish many metals, 
but not gold. Sutter poured some on 
Marshall’s sivcimens. They did not 
tarnish. Next he put ihcjn to the 
balance test: gold outweighs silver, 
which itself is a heavy metal, Caie- 
fully on his scale.s Sutter measured 
out, in equal volume, ;'jmc silver 
and some of the find. Incxorahlv, 
the gold sank. 

The two men stared, awed, and 
then swore each other to secre’cy. 
But Marshall had already talked, 
and Sutter was no more discreet. So 
by March of 1848, the secret was 
spreading. And, just as Sutter tear 
ed, the results w'cre disastrous for 
him. In the wild stamjx;dc for gold, 
squatters stole his land.s, ruliians the 
gotxis off the shelves of his st<»re; 
his farmhands left the harvest to r«)t, 
his clerks and servants left the 
Fort, All over California, ranches 
were thus abandoned, sh()ps were 
closed. Soldiers deserted from Army 
|X).sts—as did the detachments sent 
out to capture them. And as siiips 
came into San Francisco, crews and 
olHccrs alike took f>lT for the gold 
iiclds. 

In th<)se first m<jnths evcrylM>d\ 
had luck. M’he nuggets were right 
there in 'he stream beds and under 
the tree stumps. N<j wf)nder that 
one miner cxtracietl si.t ounces of 
gt>ld from holes in a rcK'k, as easily, 
he said, as pulling the kernels from 
hick(»rv nuts. Another gatherer! two 
and a half |x)unds of gold in 15 


minutes. A trench too feet long and 
a few feet wide vicldcd to two men 
Sty.otx) in a week. When easy pick* 
ings were panned out in one place, 
the horty-eighters movtxJ light- 
hearledlv on, along the Ltxlc that 
runs 277 crtK>kcd miles through the 
Sierra Nevad,» loothills. • 

So slow was communication be¬ 
tween California and the Atlantic 
se.ilxwrd that not until September 
dtd the llrsl news of the strike reach 
Fastern print, iii the Baltimore 
Sun. M.iity tlioiight the tale a hoax 

until a 24-pound nugget was as¬ 
sayed by the U.S. Mint and dis¬ 
played in W’ashington and New 
Verk. 

It was then trxi late in the vear to 

/ 

crc»s tilt snowl)f)und Rtxrkics, so 
the hrsi gold-scekcr.s from the Bast 
crowded alwaid a s:Mling vessel that 
left New Ytirk in Octolicr. By )anu- 
arv tif 1841^, </j vf-ssirls had sailed 
fioin Eastern ports. Some adven- 
uiiers made the long, costly voyage 
rijund the Horn, Others sailed to 
Panama, rrossed the isthmus, then 
hoarded other trail hound for San 
P'ranci.sco. Some impatient gold- 
seekers even tried to jiaddle log 
cantx-s from P.mama to San P'ran- 
cisetj. Sv) trowded were many .ships 
that scurvy arul tht*!era made Hoal- 
ing peslliousc.s of them. Unsca- 
worthy vessels, jammed with for¬ 
tune-hunters, disappeared without a 
trace. Yet in the first month alone 
of the illustrious year of ’49, 8 ,tX )0 
eager fortune hunters pa.sscd 
through the (iolden Oatt;,* 
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With the coming of spring the 
overlcind rush to Cwlifornu htg.iri 
It lcK)k nunv routes, all fniught 
with hardships for which tlic ten 
derfett were ill pit pared Some set 
out on fcxit expecting to push wheel 
barrows uross the continent, some 
went in prairie scluxiners with 
women and children pathetic hos 
tages to foitune I he sadden influx 
of thousands of white men, all 
armed, aroused the Red Indiin 
tribes Mount tins ind deserts were 
strewn with scalfxd corpses and 
burned wigons Ststril wigon 
trains blundered into De ith Valles 
fjthcrs l>ecame sneiwboiind in the 
Sierra Nevada At one lime 2<),o( o 
men, women and ihildren dcsjxr 
ate and helpless iwiited rescue hv 
the U S Arrnv 

The avenge I oit) ninei wjs in 
his 2ejs M iiiv wcie wellhoin md 
we 11 eeiut ited except in mining 
I hey seldom thenight ol hinging 
i shovel md once iriived hid to 
pay $ioo foi one ^ct within i \t ir 
these \oung men Ind hegnn lo 
workout on [iimciples of im pi iv 
md common sense the miimg i iws 
th It hec ime models m the litci 
gold stiikes m Ansti ill 1 the 1 i ms 
V i tl md Pet 11 

Sui h vv IS the com* id diip m ih it 
first CM of good t Img tint i picl 
ind shovel left on the site m h ink 
we 1C enougli to estihlish i cliim 
Neweomcis vveie welcoimtl iiul 
shown how to hnild i lockei oi 
entile tor sitting the gole* ( ompis 
sum wis, etimmoii when i hd ot 


16 arrived hungry and penniless, a 
hunch of miners panned all day to 
provide for him 

1 ents, shacks, curtains of muslin 
stretched over bush tops were all 
th It most 1 ortv mners h id to shcl 
tei them Sundays were devoted to 
bithing, writing home spreading 
wishing on the banks It you could 
find 1 Mexiem woman to do your 
w ishing It tost $20 for eight pieces 
Some mirurs posted their washing 
to ( mlon, C hina -calculating ir 
V IS cht 1JX.I • A potito sold for $t 
sug ir for $3 i pound sirdines at $4 
i im flour up to $800 a birrel Yet 
so rc idv w is the “dust to pay that 
luxuries like chimpignc 'inti oysters 
sometimes c ime to camp before the 
ncce>siries When i mm struck it 
rich he promplU celebritcd with a 
spree lor the whole c imp, and might 
risk the rest of his gains it thegim 
hling tihles It he lost the lot he 
went elicerfnilV hack to eeitikirg his 
own he ms eonfulent ot the Mothci 
I ode s hemndless generosity 

In 1850 iheie w is 1 eh inge in the 
niimhcrs md kind ot goltl seekers 
lilt wildfire news hid run to the 
I nd^ ot till tilth Here was tree 
gold on 1 md m the puhlie aom im 

It htloiigid to him who claimctl 
It Never he tore in c viliztd times 
h id Wilde I ness thus otTered tre isurc 
111 ui\ eiti/enornot vsithnoovei 
loiel to tie 111 md i shut So this, ihc 
first ifitein ition il golf rush in his 
tore brought to America s western 
short dioves of hin^ wejrkmg Citr 
m ins courteous and c 1 a n n 1 sii 
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The effects of the California gold rush ui 
(he “fabulous forties" svere ireincnilously far 
reaching. Sail Francisco clianged in .i lew 
months from a small, unknown lown ol .1 
few' houses and siuicks lo .1 teeming viiy oi' .u 
least 20,000 |x‘oplc, and a world Lunmu 
In 1S50 ('alifomia wa> adinMud ni iln 
Union as the ihirty f'nsi Sl.ue Coniir:g ii> 
as an anti slavery State, it upset ili< baiaiui 
lor and against slaserv in the Senate .ini! 
contributed liirectly to the ,i\il w.tr ten ye.'i' 
later aiul slaveiy's linal ahohuon. 

There Were less ohsious results ot the golii 
rush < >n th-c h.ast C.o.isi, *01 instance, vlin llv 
in Boston, shipbuilders began lo biuld fasti r 
clipjKT slops lo i.ikc emigrants i,ioi.- (jiiKklv 
round the 1 lorn to .Saii I'lafictsco 'I hev wiii 
l)uih With ness', consass' hosss, .ind lieimtu! 
OU.S increase e>l length loinpateil w ith breadih. 
anti tliev cut liown th<- tune neciietl to g- 
round the Ilorn Ironi ^^“lo l■'■,7days 

But when the i.lipjKr ships dissliarged ilie-i 
cargoes ol gold himters theie was noilimg i>i 
take back except gold dua. ssliish did not hi! 
their holds. The iiiasicrs looked b-i son-i 
where else to trade, 'I’liey liirned to 'he l .t; 
hast, and .'Knuriia’s inietesis thne were i>ni!i 
It was the l^ilitomia gohJ riislt. loti, sviiub 
slimulaleti the building of the tirsi it.ms ('on 
tinentai railways, and the lirsi inter oceaii'. 
canals, eiilniiiiating in du opening ot lii' 
Baiiama ('anal at the beginning ol diis te mui v 


tKTrc melodious Spanish 
.syllables - M a r i p o $ a« 
Melones, Hornitos. Any 
one of therti might boast 
three tlo/.en bars, ftn' this 
w,is a (nan’.s world still. 
At llie boiMcroiLs danecs 
a wliite annbantl pro¬ 
claimed that one of the 
hooted partners was a 
lad\ the re.d women in 
the miners' lives were, for 
most, .1 continent and 
m(>re away. 

riie goUl c.ime harder 
now. As the siirf.icc dig¬ 
ging' wcie worked out, 
men turned to the “dry 
[d.nets" the gravels of 
long extinct rivers. A 
sci.tmhlc np the rnoun- 
t.'.in sides h' gan; the earth 
was tout uj\ heajK-d into 
silled tailmgs, dug in long 
iiougiis, [itleti in iruriinds 
like tlie vv.ives of a fro/.en 
se.i. Iivdi.mlic mining 
w.n tried next, with water 
hrouL^ht from the Sierra 


i'renehmen. stocks, superstitious sire.irns m l<>ng l.urtow.s (.rossini 
C’ornish miners, eijualK expenenced ilie v.illfvs, lut njunliKis, jia.ssing 
ms .1 Irom- Mexico, Peru, (ilnle; under niount.uns l>v lumu'ls, to he 


“Kan.ik.i.s ” from the remote M.ir 


shot itoin gi.iui tifj//le>. Thus 


quesas Isl.tnds, tough Aitstr.ili.ins. 
silent pigtailed (Tinesc, 

These adventurers crowded along 
the Lode in .swift-springilig towns 
named with crude American poetrv 
—Scjuahbletown. F i d d I c t o \v n. 
Rough and Ready. Pcjkcr Flat, f dr 
Up and Git, Hfxid'.xj Bar. Or thev 


wh.ti(' lijiisuies weti torn tlown 
iindei lie.iw pleasure, and the 
grastls aikl (jii.ut/, ores made t(; 
\ield uo their ;>o!d. 

.Now greed m the swarming 
c.irnps began to hartlen into crime. 
Men stole troni eai h other’s rockers 
hv night; r 1 ie\ forinetl .irnn'ti gangs 





to drive the lone prospector from 
his claim, or forced him by torture 
to show where he hid his findings. 
The stage coaches carrying away the 
gold were held up. Between 1848 
and 1S54, duels, brawls and murder 
took 4,000 lives. 

By 1853 the Mother Lode had 
reached the peak of its production 
—$67,613,487 in gold for that single 
year. But placer mining was fin¬ 
ished; the remaining gold lay deep 
in the earth, in quartz ore. l-hat 
meant the sinking of shafts, tunnels 
through solid rock, stamping mills. 
At Grass Valley the workings of 
the Empire-Star ran over 200 miles 
under earth, and plunged a mile 
deep. The total production of those 
mines alone has passed 120 million 
dollars. The Big Bonanza at Sonora 
had a peak week in 1870 when it 
paid half a million dollars, and a 
single day in which it reached a pro¬ 
duction of $160, o(X). It is still being 
worked. 

Such mines required great capital 
investment, which meant the forma¬ 
tion of stock companies, often dis¬ 
tant. Of those who profited thereby, 
only a few wielded pick and pan, 
changed with the changing tech¬ 
niques, steered through th<* intrica¬ 
cies of high finance and successfully 
re-invested in greater mine holdings. 

More commonly, miners sold out 
at a favourable moment. Thus Lc- 
land Stanford cashed in M nearly 
half a million dollars, l>ecame a rail¬ 
way magnate and founder of a great 
university. His friend Mark Hop¬ 


kins started out as a simple gulch 
miner, sleeping on his boots for a 
pillow, cooking his “sowbelly*’ be¬ 
side his rocker. With his first suc¬ 
cess he went to Sacramento, bought 
a wagonload of hardware, sold it at 
a big profit and so built up a huge 
business. Philip Armour opened a 
small butcher’s shop for meat-hun¬ 
gry miners, and thus founded the 
famous packing firm. 

In a cabin on Jackass Hill one 
man struck the golden vein of 
humour that first glinted in “The 
J umping Frog of Calaveras County” 
and went on to make the name 
Mark Twain immortal. Bret Hartc 
spent only a few months on the 
Lode, but with his short stories 
mined the ore of its romantic 
legends the rest of his life. 

Colomu has become a state park, 
its few remaining buildings smoth¬ 
ered in roses, jierhaps the same that 
were tended by James Marshall, 
who passed his last days here as a 
humble gardener. 

Once the easy pickings were 
taken, the dancing girls decamped 
and the housewife came with needle 
and skillet and china tea set, with 
slips of her home roses, her church 
membership, her deephearted fam¬ 
ily purpose. So the adventurer of 
yesterday turned to ranching, busi¬ 
ness, the professions. 

California was borr. with a golden 
spoon in its mouth. But it was 
cradled in the rockers of the Forty- 
niners, and there, out of a moiling 
current, was panned its true metal. 




Hy H. h'. Kills 

l-'iirnM-r lilriury rJilitr i>< J’lini h 


Almost all forms of organi/.id 
/x eating while in motion, whether 
on trains, in ships or in the air, arc 
in their different ways delightful. 
What higher peak of human bliss, 
for in.stancc, than breakfast (jn a 
train.^ The clean white cloth, the 
jingle of knives and fork.s, the la.st 
vestige of the cirv slipping past the 
window as the waiter comes bust 
ling along with coffee—this makes 
a start to a trij) away fr<jm home 
that surpasses anything 1 know. 

Over dinners in trains I could 
linger indefinitelv—and often do. 
Hence my keen interest in the dif¬ 
ferent methods that arccmployal in 
different countries to shift the more 
deliberate caters. , 

In England, where the custom is 
to clear the car completely t)f the 
first lot of diners before summoning 
the next, the onus of dispatching 


// ilrsTirt^titsheJ humorist asl{s: 
(inn anything compare with this 
peculiar pleasure? 

the dilatory falls <»n the stewards. 
I lerc the pressure is psychological. 
'rh<' soup is followetl at a fair inter¬ 
val by the fish. I'hc fi.sh i.s ch.iscd 
b<»me a little more closely by the 
chicken, 'rhe chicken is scarcely dry 
on tlie palate-" if I have my meta¬ 
phors right before the apple tart 
comes aboartj. Then cheese and 
iiiscuits, coflce and bill tumble on 
to the table in such rapid confusir>n 
that (ven the mo.st stolid diner 
catches the sense of urgency. 

In the United States a kind of 
pressure grou[) (jf would be diners 
is built up, a long and hungry snake 
with its venomous head just visible 
in the dcKirway of the car. During 
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the clt^sifig sugcs (jf one's meat; the 
eyes of the lending man fix them¬ 
selves on the fragment of cheese in 
one’s left hand, rise with it as it 
ascends to the moulli, close momen¬ 
tarily during the munching process, 
and open again in an intent black 
stare as the right hand moves to¬ 
wards the coffee cup. At the slight¬ 
est movement suggestive of an in¬ 
tention to relinquish one’s napkin 
and rise from the table, the man 
quivers all over. 7 *he whole business 
is as uncomfortable as earing cake 
in the presence of an Irish setter. 
But it shifts one all right. 

On the one occasion 1 recall tak¬ 
ing the fir-st sitting for dinner in 
France 1 was aware of n<)thing but 
contentment and a desire to go on 
eating for ever, until I looked up 
suddenly - startled, perhaps, by the 
clamour of bells announcing the sec¬ 
ond service to find mvself alone 
in the car save for lour w.iiters, a 
head waiter and two or three otTlcials 
in braided hats, 'rbis, in anv Ian- 
guage, means it is time to go. 

In Spain, the pro!)lcni .scarcely 
arises, for it is inconceivable that 
a second meal could be served in 
the same car that has witnessed the 
first. I mean no di.seourlesv to the 
Spanish when I sav that theirs is the 
onlv railwMv svstem on which 1 
have actuallv h.id m<tre of inv neigh 
hour’s soup than ot my own. It is 
ni)t that the service is bad; it is ex¬ 
cellent -indeed sii|H:rhiiman. But 
it is a tnistakc to pm the dining car 
at the rear of the train where it 
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lashes, about a gtMx! deal on the 
right-angled bends. 

There is a camaraderie about din 
ncr on a Spanish train that is worth 
a dozen meals in a soundproof, air- 
conditioned streamliner. You can’t 
he stand-offish with a man at the 
next table who has just handed 
you back your fish for the second 
time. Shyness drops away like a 
clfjak, and in no time a buzz of 
multilingual conversation rises high 
above the roar of falling cutlery. 

Much pleasure can be had from 
eating in ships, hut you must pick 
them for size. Large liners lend, un¬ 
fortunately, to have their dining 
rooms shoved away below, where 
nothing—that can be focused on— 
g(jes past the windows. Frequently 
there are no windows. The kind of 
thing I have in mind is a little 
steamer that runs up the west coast 
of Scotlaiul, from Mallaig to Kyle 
of LcKhalsb, with a nicely done sole 
on the menu and the Isle of Skye 
.slipjiing past the portholes. Or those 
Rhine steamers going up from Co¬ 
blenz. One sits in a sort of glass 
verandah, and it is no trouble at all 
to raise one’s eyes from a plate of 
roast duckling or a dish of wild 
strawberries and murmur “Ah ! ’’ or 
“By |ove, \cs!“ when somebodv 
points out the Lorelei or an old 
castle [>cr.bed high above the vine- 
\.nds. 

Hut .ship.s, as a cKiss, fail far Ik'Iow 
tr.iins as a metliuin for the consumn 
tion of food: the scenerv is either 
invisible or is not changed with 
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sufficient npiditx • there is nothing 
miraculous about the service of a 
four-course mea! on a liner; and the 
desire to cat mav, rt the critical 
moment, disappear altogether. 

I'hc enjoyment of meals in an air 
craft, though {kUentiallv the great 
est of all, is as vet in its infancy. I'he 
scenery, while lacking those inti 
mate glimpses (e.g., the tup half of 
men shaving at o{H:n windows) tliat 
one gets frv)rn a train, i.s varied 
enough tt) he worth an iKcasnjnal 
glance. But the peak of {jleasurc is 
precluded bv the fact that one sta\s 
where one is to cat. 

1’hcre is a suggcstu*n of iinaliil 
ism about the trav that is hooketl in 
front of the traveller’s chair; and the 
little hits and pieces in paper cun 
laincis that the airlines disli up do 
nothing to dispel it. Wlu-n ihe ai; 
hostess bends (»vcr yiai with that 
molhcrlv smile vou have a feeliii'' 

*• . s* 

that she has told the kitchen stall 
you aren't verv strong vet and musi 
he cajoled into eating. “Let's sec il 
we can tempt his ap[K-tite with a 
tinv cutlet, .sh.ill vve.'" .she has s.iid. 
And around it, to keep the patient’s 
mhid olT the tliouglu ot food, she 
has strewn little laws howls ol 
watercress and jtlK he.ins an<l ilui 
gruesome triangular ilieese that 
comes wrapped in siK iper. 

But all this convalescejit cookery 
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belongs to a |X‘ri«xl of transition in, 
the air. The lime will come when, 
planes will have tomiiuxhous din¬ 
ing rcHims ,ind menus as long as 
vour aim ami wide plat<- glass win¬ 
dows to watch the iKing saucers 
through. Ar ’ wlien that day ar- 
iives, even hreakta.st in a train will 
have to liKik tv) its laurels. 

F.ven as things are, a meal in the 
air can .ij)pn\iih the sublime. When 
\ou .ire h.iving a flight iri a jet ail^ 
liner, slipping thmugh .sjMce in a 
V omlori.thle .unn hair at just under 
5 tto miles an luun. with the nearest 
point of earth some .p),(X)o feet be¬ 
low. It i'. hard to llunk of anything 
that souid make \oii more acutely 
M Msihlc of \our ‘iiigul.ir situ.ilion. 
lUit i polk vliop does It. 

Si//.lmg hoi horn ihe galley they 
l>iouglit u to me, ami I looked at 
i|s iMimeh oiitlinc.s ami then out 
along the steady, silver wing into 
the ileep blue dome of the skv. I 
tlioijghi oi die piiiless, unhreath- 
ahle, sill) sub/CIO an hi wliitli we 
hung and die long, long drop below. 
Then 1 iiioked hack ,n iny plate 
again, ami suddenly tile whole 
s\vce[) .ind suhlunilv ol man's 
miratiiious .n inrvt'im ills seenietl lo 
hi' snmmi'd up .nid ti\slalli/ed in 
dial ridiculijns vhop. W'lial liusiness 
had MK h a thing to he eight miles 
np in ;he air' 
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-//Zusic: CRiTit, Deems Ta\lor, accnuniirig for I'redcrick Su»ck's great 
success as conductor of ihc C-hicago Symphony Orchestra, said: “lie 
knew his men were good. They knew he was good. He always tried lo 
fix the mistake—tiever the blame.” • * 
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SQUIRREL banking its earnings for 
the winter . . . The moon impaled on 
a tall lone pine (Don BLtndinK) . . . His 
boredom was as plain as the doze on 
his face (Mc»ry Brownei. . . Aij old man 
stuffing his pipe with ilreams {Lincoln 

Highway) 

Patter: Money isn’t everything, but 
it’s well ahead of whatever is in second 

place (Quoted by Gordon Cinmmock) . . . 

The world is so full of a number of 
things that it’s hard to keep up pay¬ 
ments on them (McLmnshoro, Illinois, 
Times Lea, hr).. . It’s not the coldest girl 
who gets the mink coat (Sioux c:it>, inw.i, 
fournai-Tubune) ... A lot of homes have 
been spoiled by inferior dcsecrators 
(Knink Lloyd . . . He’s got a lot 

of tlcpth on the surface, but deep down 
he’s shallow (IVter De Vrir-s) . . . Hc has 
an impediment in his spetx'h. Every 
time he opens his mouth, hi.s wife 

interrupts (Quoted by Erskiiu- JohiiM'n) 

Ol’aheard: Dairy t.irmer. question 
ing pro.s[)cciive employee. “Have any 
bad habits • smoke, drink, eat mar 
garine.?” d'oimen,' .)Lif;iiz<ni) ... He 
usually takes his wile lo a night dub 
—it's the ottly pl.Kc still o[Hn by the 
lime she gets dres.sctl (ixim- Hj: m Moin- 
Mood CiiizenSrtos) . . . ()ne girl to an 
other; “That’s a nice necklace. I Eav 
much did you play for it?” vihck " 

Stone in .Ashfboro, N.C., Courier-Tribune). . . 


On the menu in a race-course restaur¬ 
ant : “Filly mignon” (Grace Miller Lynch) 

Deft Definitions: Under separate 

cover—twin beds (General Features Cor¬ 
poration) ... Counter-irritant—a woman 
w'ho shops all day and doesn’t buy 
anything (Wiirox Antenna) . .. Silcnt film 
—nobody in the audience bought pea¬ 
nuts Oinuny Nelson) . , . Hachclor — a 
man who’d rather have a woman on 
his mind than on his neck (Charles c:uy 
in Lubbock. Texas, Avalanche-Journal) . . . 

Female friends—women annoyed with 

the same person (Lleclnr Farmer) . . . 

Fedestrian —man w'ho thought there 
were still a couple of gallons of petrol 
left in the tank {.The Wall street journal) 

Aside Lines: A man can often tell 
what kind of time hc had at a party 
by ihc look on his wife's face (Floyd 

.MilU-t in The Satunlay F.rening Post) . . . No 

one has more trouble keeping up w'ith 
ihe lonescs than old man )oncs (Mao 
Dorsey) . , . Today’s biggest problem 
is working out solutions for the .solu¬ 
tions the last generation worked out 

(D.iri Uennett in Qufirc) 

To the fust I'ontiihutor of each item 
used in this department a jravment of 
y. will hc made upon publication. 
('onlrthutiuns, which cannot re ad^nowl- 
edged cr returned, should te dated and 
the soiirie given. Address Picturesque 
•Speech Fditor. The Reader'.s Digest, 

^7 .AllKrmarle Street. London, W.i. 
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T »m McIntosh’s enemies—;imJ 
there were somc—tlcclareJ 
that if he had any heart at 
all it was as cold and hard as 
marble. It t<.K>k Ho \ears to sliow 
how wrong they were. 

I'homas Murdock McIntosh, in 
his high silk hat and Pniue Alliert 
coat, his white beard flowing, spent 
his life trying to hide the l.icl that 
he was a sentiment.disi. fie failed; 
h*' friends—and they W'erc legion - 
knew all the time that he was a 
friend in need to anyone in trouble. 
But neither his ft lends nor his 
enemies knew how great wxie his 
dreams. 

He pretended to be a tough cus¬ 
tomer and a woman-hater. Me swore 
with glee and imagination. But my 
father, an Episcopd preacher, once 
told me, “When Tom leads ofT with 


//f A i'hx.culan, hut 

Dr. I'om .\ft ln!<j<h aid) led a 
ret life 

five minutes of s(H ctan.ilar sw< aring 
1 know he’s loiiiuf some needy fam¬ 
ily and is going t(t give me money 
to help them. 'I'hcii lie's going to 
dwe.iteii lo un out mv tongue if I 
e\er let anvonc, ineimling the needy 
lairnlv, know wliere the ntoiKV 
laine froiit. 

lom MMnuysh giew uj; on an 
impoverished j.inii in (reorgi.i in 
the Anicrican South, where d<K.tors 
were rata. An incuh'iil when he was 
a Ixv, set the pattern ft>r liis life. A 
friend of his tell from a barn roof 
and died in haig agony. 'I he fact 
that there wasn’t a doctor.witliin a 
day’s ride on a fast horse made a 
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deep and scarring impression on 
Tom McIntosh. Standing beside the 
grave of his friend he made up his 
mind t(j be a doctor. 

With the memory of his dead 
friend to haunt him, he became a 
.^physician before he was 21 and lic- 
gan giving his life to try to make it 
impossible for any other child to die 
in agony because there was no doc¬ 
tor near. He could have begun prac¬ 
tising and would have made a gotxl 
living anywhere in the South, but 
doing that didn’t fit in with the 
plan he had—to become, as he put 
it, “the best damn doctor in the 
South.” 

The best damn doctor at the time 
was Willis Westmoreland, a great 
surgeon, so McIntosh went to West¬ 
moreland. 'I'hosc were lean, hard 
years for Tom. Poor, fce-le.s.s, hun¬ 
gry, he followed Westmoreland and 
watched, listened and learned. 

One day after watching young 
Dr. Tom do a complex, dangerous 
operation Westmoreland said, 
“You’ve learned all I know, son.” 

Now Tom could have set u[t in 
practice as a surgeon in a big city 
and endeil the long, hungry \ears. 
Hut feeling that he still wasn't a 
physician, he sailed for Germ.inv 
and Heidelberg University's School 
of Medicine. 

He nuist have been a sight on 
Heidelberg’s I lauptstrasse. Dr. 
Tom was a titn’ man with delicate 
hands and a handsome, chi.sclled 
face. The top hat he always wore, 
the Print!e Albert and dramatic 


black cape with a red silk lining, 
made him look taller and more im¬ 
pressive; his beard sweeping down 
to his belt buckle lent dignity to 
his youthfulness. But there was 
nothing he could do about his voice, 
which was high-pitched and squeak¬ 
ed when he was angry (which was 
often). 

He graduated with high honours 
and the first of his dreams was now 
real. The penniless son of a Georgia 
farmer had clawed his way up until 
he was one of the great surgeons 
and physicians of the South. What 
he did next, in the opinion of his 
friends and enemies, was down¬ 
right foolish. Instead of putting up 
a brass name-plate in a big city 
where he could become rich and 
famous, he settled down in Thomas- 
ville, my home town, a sleepy 
agricultural community in south¬ 
west Georgia. 

It would have been easy in that 
ct)tton town for a doctor to drift a 
life away. There were enough pa¬ 
tients, the climate was fine, living 
was comfortable. But he was now 
to start making another dream come 
true. It tor>k u.s half a century to 
understand the wa\ he worked it. 

When, in 1900, the citizens of 
'I'homasville stood ankle deep in 
the red clav mud of the main street, 
thev saw the U.S. Civil War monu¬ 
ment; they saw a few wooden shops 
with high, false frents, and a scat¬ 
tering of teams hitched beside the 
horse fountain. 

What Tom McIntosh saw was 
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entirely different. He saw Thomas- 
ville as a medical centre serving a 
whole backwoods region with a fine 
hospital, clinics, laboratories and 
even a school for nurses. People 
hooted at him. Hospitals, they 
pointed out, t(Xjk a lot of money. 
Where was it coming fromr From 
ill-shod farmers following a mule? 

The first thing he did was to at¬ 
tract outstanding young doctors to 
our ncighbourhcKxl. Some of them 
came to study under him because 
before he was 40 he was a legend, a 
d(Ktor’sd(x:tor, a marvellous teacher, 
a genius at diagnosis, an artist at 
the operating table. He also picked 
the very lx\st of the .sch(X>l-agc boys 
and instilled into them the desire 
to become dextors. Then, without 
their knowing it, he made it pos¬ 
sible for them to afford to go to 
medical schcx)l. Most of them came 
back home t() serve with him. 

He had this advice for his young 
d(xtors: “If you want to treat the 
rich and charge ’em big tees you’ve 
got to take care of the poor Itrst. 
You’ve got to learn dot tori ng from 
treating the sickness of people, and 
there arc naluraily rmxe sick pewr 
people than there are sick rich peo¬ 
ple.” I le said, "When we get a hos 
pilal here I want to see written 
across the front of it in letters ten 
damn feet high : ‘b'or the use of the 
SR'K, rich or poor, of any race.’ ” 

His spreading fame as a dtxtor 
was equalled l)y the fame of his 
explosive temjx'r, his violently 
defended opinions and his lurid 


vocabulary. His enemies declare^!" 
he was insufferably vain, dogmatical 
prone to pick a fight. Friends and ^ 
enemies agreed that he was a miser. 

He certainly Ix’haved like one. 
For years his operating room was 
his tnodest home. It was a din^ 
place, the walls covered with 
daguerrcotyjx's and the galaxy of 
diplomas and other paper proofs of 
his skill, f le kept hi.s accounts (and 
kept them remarkably well) at a 
roll-top desk beside the operating 
table. On a lunik hung a sort o£ 
muslin snuod in which he trapped 
his beard while o|x*rating. He slept 
on his operating table; cot»kcd his 
meals on the sterilizer heater; wash¬ 
ed his own clothes; made his own 
siiap; darned his socks. 

'Fhe only money he willingly 
spent was on the two pretty bay 
fillies who pulled bis buggy, and on 
medical books and the tcxils of his 
trade. Every hall dozen years he 
would reluctantly buy a new Prince 
Alliert, and every 15 ? new top hat. 
Long after electricity came ni town 
he went un using paraffin lamps— 
tlie\ were cheaper. 

Ami yet lie was one of the fitsSf 
men in "i’homasville to buy a car. 
'fhis was no extravagance — »t 
would get liirn round to more pa¬ 
tients lli.iii would bis buggy. 

Dr. 'I’om was, in fact, the first 
to buy two cars. 1 rememlx-r the 
first one. Reaching into the mysteri¬ 
ous depths of his Prince Albert he 
pulled out enough* cash to pay for 
the machine. Then he l^^ushcd aside 
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the man who was showing him how 
to operate it, got in and took off. 
Witn his white beard flying, only 
his top hat showing above the IkxkI, 
he careered down Broad Street and, 
isoon, we could hear a flood of pro¬ 
fanity rising above the roar of the 
motor. McIntosh was yelling (water¬ 
ed down): “Whoa, damn you! 
Whoa!" Seeing that this had no 
eflect, he steered the machine 
straight for the monument. The 
collision chipped off some of the 
monument’s concrete and demol¬ 
ished the car. As we came running 
to his rescue, Dr. Tom emerged 
from the ruins and squeaked, “Now, 
damn you, I guess you’ll whoa!” 

One day Dr. Tom bought a piece 
of land and began to build .some¬ 
thing on it. For a while we thought 
he was building a house, but it 
turned out to be a hospital. And he 
paid for it, lock, stock and scalpel. 
Here, at last, was his dream- in 
brick and steel, operating room ;md 
laboratory. 

At this point -in the earlv icjoos 
—we thought that Dr. Tom would 
rest on his laurels, perhaps even get 
married. But we were wrong, for 
Dr. T’om never married, and 1 know 
what hapfK’ncd. 

In his early years of pr.ictice lie 
fell in love with a beautiful voung 
girl whom he probably would have 
married if a little colouicd bov 

j 

hadn’t broken his arm one pleasant 

Sunday afterncxin. Dr. Tom had a 

^ * 

djitc with his fiancee that afternoon, 
but when* word came about the 


broken arm he drove past her house 
and told her he couldn’t keep the 
date. The girl was outraged. “I just 
want to know who is more import¬ 
ant to you, me or a little coloured 
boy?” she asked. 

Dr. Thomas Murdock McIntosh, 
almost five feet five in his top hat, 
squeaked, “I won’t tell you that, 
miss. But I will tell you this: you 
are not a fit female to become a 
physician’s wife!” 

As far as anyone knows he never 
loved again. From then ur\til his 
death half a century later he toler¬ 
ated only two women: his sister and 
a Negro woman who cooked for 
him during his last years. 

Yet Dr. Tom adored children. It 
infuriated him to sec a father neg¬ 
lecting a child. McIntosh never con¬ 
sidered the physical size of the man 
or his social status; he just sailed in 
and gave the man a tongue-lashing. 

'rhe hospital changed things in 
rhomasvillc, but it didn't change 
'Fom. While we boasted of it. Dr. 
Tom swore. 

“Hell and damnatitJii, this is just 
the Ixfginning. Look at those sick 
people that have U) lie in the halls 
l)ecausc we haven’t enough room 
for them. Look at the sick people 
who car;’t get in at all Look at me 
Irving to heal people when I’m so. 
dog-tired I can’t diagnose Monday- 
morning-itis. Damn and blast, 
we’ve got to have more doctors, 
more beds, more equipment!” 

So he went on saving money, liv¬ 
ing a life so simple that it was 
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almost austere. He never drank, 
never entertained, never went to 
the cinema or played cards. He 
never went to church cither, but my 
father declared diat there wasn't a 
letter Christian in town than Dr. 
Tom. His only extravagance was 
cigars—tiny ones no bigger than a 
pencil. 

He did, however, move his hving 
quarters out of his consulting room 
and abandon his operating i.ible as 
a bed. By now^ he could have alTorcl- 
ed the best house in tovv'ii, but he 
moved into a bare room directiv 
above his consulting room. In it he 
put a chair, a bed, a plain wj)odcn 
table and an old kitchen sink. 

Tom didn’t give one of his ccle 
brated damns who you were or 
where you came from 
you, you were a friend of his, and 
if he didn’t he told you so. One of 
his friends was Colonel Oliver 
Payne, a wealthy man who spent 
each winter in our region. Nobody 
ever understood how these tw'o got 
along so well, for Colonel Payne 
was just as stubborn and opinion 
ated as Dr. Tom. Once the (Joloncl 
c.'mc to Dr. 'rorn's office to pay a 
bill. Tom set his fee at Sso. Pavne 
.said that service as good as Tom 
had given him W'ould have cost 
• $1,500 in New York. 'Fom said $50. 
Payne wrote a cheque for $1,500. 
Tom, glaring, made the cheque 
over to a charity, Payne, glaring, an ¬ 
nounced that if Tom could afford 
to do that so could he, and wrote 
another cheque—to the charity— 


for $1,500. Then as Payne stumpedii 
out of the office Dr. Tom caught ’ 
him with the crook of his stick and. 
stjucaked, “Wait a minute, C'oloncK 
\ oil still ow'c me 50 dollars!” 

Another of Tom’s friends waS' 
John Archh(»ld, the .son of a director 
of the Standard Oil Company. ItV, 
sate U) a.ssiime that I)r. Tom 
pointed out to Archbold that there 
was a need for a really big hospital, 
to serve the area round Thomas- 
ville. At ."inv rate, Ardibold donated 
a hospital with 1^5 lx*ds, a one-mil- 
lion ilollar endowment, departments 
of pathology, radiology and dentis¬ 
try. There was also a scIukjI for 
niir.sfs, Ixjtli white and Negro, and 
an out patient clinic The hospital 

ba. s served some 2tM),ooo fx'oplc. 

Dr. Tom is dead now, but those 

of us vvlu) knew him will always re¬ 
member his berating of neglectful 
jiarcnis; liis tender love of children; 
his studus of milk consumption, 
an<l of hookworm, winch wa.s dc- 

v. istating so manv children; the 
.sweets he kept for voungsters in the 
tail ot Ins Prince Albert. 

lie leli all his pio[)rrty to two 
orphans’ homes and made one last 
gesture to keep {K’oplc from know¬ 
ing wh.al .1 senlimciualist he was. In 
his will he ordered what he wanted 
on his tomh.stonc. The inscription 
re.ids; 

rnoMAS MURIXXX MCINTOSH 
PHYSICIAN 
SURCPON 
BAf;HtI.f)R •* 



Customers bargain for fares, and trains stop 
for prayers to Allah, but this remarkable railway 
is changing the pace of Saudi Arabia 


The King Had to Have a Railiuay 


By Nathaniel Ciordon 


OUR years ago a young Bedouin 
in flowing robes was shown the 
controls of the new diesel-elec¬ 
tric railway engine he was to run. 
Chosen to lx; the first engine driver 
in Saudi Arabia, he had never seen 
an engine before. 

“And where,” he asked, “is the 
round wheel to steer it.?” 

When it was explained that the 
engine needed none, he nodded 
gravely and said, “Like all of us, it 
is in the care of Allah.” 

Allah has indeed been good to the 
Saudi Government Railway, a fan¬ 
tastic 366-mile line that runs from 
Dammam, on the Persian Gulf, to 


Riyadh, the desert capital. It has the 
world’s most modern equipment, 
but its Arab train-crews come 
straight from the camel saddle. 

The Arabs call it “the King’s 
Iron Road,” and certainly SGR 
would never have been built with¬ 
out the iron will of the late King 
Ibn Saud. Rich with royalties from 
the Arabian-American Oil Com¬ 
pany, he had for years prodded the 
Company to build him a railway. 
In 1947 Aramco officials laid liefore 
him exhaustive engineering studies 
which seemed to prove that a net¬ 
work of highways would serve the 
country better. It took His Majesty 








THE KING HAD TO HAVE A RAILWAY 


just two minutes to see that they 
were against his pet project. He cut 
them short. “Let there be no mis 
take!” he said, tapping the t;jblc. 
“We are going to have a railway! ” 

Four years and 18,7*50,000 later, 
the line was finished. On Octiibci 
20, 1951, Ibn Saud sat, beaming, in 
his wheel chair as he wi*tched the 
crown prince tap dowui the last 
spike, a gilded one. In his en¬ 
thusiasm, Saud gave the raiiw'av’s 
general manager a new car, his chief 
assistant a golden sword, others 
watches or robes. Even the humblest 
workers got sheep or bags of silver 
coins. 

Whatever the reward, it was well 
earned. 'Fhe line had been laid over 
desert barrens, in heat that touched 
130 degrees. 

Far and aw'av the wonst (obstacle 
w'as sand. If the engineers built their 
track on top of the dunes, ihc road 
bed gently walked out underneath 
It. If they built at the foot, the dunes 
walked right over it. 

Appropriately, it wa.s crude oil 
that defeated the creeping sands. In 
extreme cases the engineers “froze” 
a v.Kjne bv covering the whole thing 
with oil. In other places they levelled 
a broad strip on each sitle of the 
track and 'ipraved on oil, which the 
sun baked into a smciOth crust. 
Now, when a dune marches up to 
the tracks, the wind-blown sand 
skids across the oil crust and over 
the railway without stopping. It was 
because of sand that the railway 
can boast of being more modern 


<5/ 

than anv other line anywhere. Most 
railways use telephone and telegraph 
to control of^crations, but here the 
millions of sand fiarticlcs bombard¬ 
ing the wires set up so much static 
that conversation was impossible. 
'J’here was oniy one answer: very 
higli friquenev radio. It cost S(.iR 
half a million ptmnds, hut every 
engine and every station has a radio¬ 
telephone. 

Of prime impoitaiice to a rail¬ 
way are the people who run it. In 
Saudi Ar.ihia 99-9 per cent of the 
people hat) never even seen a rail¬ 
way. Yet !hn Sami insisted sharply 
that his own Saudi Arabs he useu 
to man the trains as soon as they 
could. 'Ihe siKce.ss of Aramco’s 
high pressure training schtx)l is 
prolrahlv the raihvjiv’s greatest 
triumph. SOR’s train.s run Kxiay, 
and run very well, with nary a 
foreigner aboard, extept an occa¬ 
sional supervisor to check how 
things are going. 

This is aina/ing in Saudi Arabia, 
where m addition to complete lack 
of rncch.'iiiit al hackgreund there are 
taboos t<» copt, w'iih. bor instance, 
.1 Ikdouin might quickly learn to 
rcpl.ice a ivlindcr lie.id. and enjoy 
it, i>iM he’d refuse point blank to 
clean oil the grease and dirt. 'I'hat, 
he said contemptuously, was wom- 
aii’.s work. This prejudice died hard. 

'Fhe Arabians go to SGR’s school 
for two months at full pay. Then 
they work on the job for two 
months. If they show progress, back 
they come for another two months 
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3 t school. And so on until they 
reach the highest posts they can. 
No job is barred to them. 

Aspiring stationmastcrs get a 
solid six months’ training and, in 
view of the tests they arc later put 
to, they need it. It t(K)k a long time 
to persuade many Bedouins that 
they couldn’t travel free. Others 
blandly presented stationmastcrs 
with bits of paper, signed by almost 
anybody who could write, stating 
that the bearer was entitled to travel 
free. Since some sheikhs and emirs 
are powerful men, such chits had to 
be treated circumspectly. 

Throughout the Middle East, no¬ 
body in his right mind would think 
of paying the first price asked for 
anything. I'hus when the station- 
master said the fare to Riyadh was 
29 riyals (a riyal is worth roughly 
two shillings), a Bedouin would 
cagily offer 15. 

“Twenty-nine,” the stalionmas- 
ter would insist, rather sadly, being 
by nature a haggling man himself. 

“Eighteen.?’’ 

“Twenty-nine! ’’ 

Even when the Bedouin realized 
that the stationinaster meant what 
he said, he would count out the big 
silver rivals very deliberately, slow- 
ing down as he neared the end, 
hoping the stationmaster would 
take pity on him. 

No Bedouin wants to swap his 
baggage for a mere cardboard bag 
gage receipt. Consequently, fhcre 
arc unending arguments, with the 
stationmaster insisting no, you can’t 


ride in the luggage van with your 
trunk, and no, you can’t take the 
trunk in your scat. 

Making up a timetable was an 
incredibly hard job. In addition to 
the main stops, there arc flag stops, 
where, until they learned what 50 
miles an hour meant, Arabs used to 
jump off the speeding trains, throw¬ 
ing their baggage ahead of them. 
Each stop has its own local time 
which, being sun time, changes 
daily. There can be nearly 30 min¬ 
utes’ difference between .the two 
ends of the line. This makes run¬ 
ning a one-track line, with both pas¬ 
senger and goods trains, almost im¬ 
possible. 

Gradually SCjR worked out a 
timetable based on what would be 
Arabian Standard Time—if the 
Arabs ever adopted it. This was 
used until the King decided that 
7 a.m. was too early for decent 
people to catch the train out of 
Riyadh. How about making it eight 
o’clock instead? That meant an¬ 
other timetable. Then the palace de¬ 
cided there ought to be a 20-mir.utc 
stop somewhere for prayers. Still 
another timetable had to be made 

Sometimes a train is met by a 
bijdyguard who informs the con¬ 
ductor that a l(x:al emir who holds 
life-and-death powers is entertain- 
ing guests for luncheon and that the 
train must be held until they are 
ready. Although this has meant de¬ 
lays of more than two hours, no¬ 
body dreams of arguing. 
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In tlic railway’s early days there 
were gloomy predictions about what 
would happen once the camel-driv¬ 
ing Arabs began running modern, 
65-milc-an'hour trains. But SGR’s 
safety record has been surprisingly 
gotxl. 

Night trains have killed three 
Arabs. One of these was sleeping 
between the rails out in the destrrl. 
Two more, also sleeping, were using 
the rail as a pillow because it was 
cool. In the jurisprudence of Arabia, 
based on the Koran, the engine 
driver is assumed to be always at 
fault. In the case of the Arab killed 
while sleeping Ijctwecn the rails, the 
driver had to prove that he was “in 
the power of a force greater than 
himself.” The quadi, 01 religious 
judge, agreed that his train, running 
at a reasonable speed, could not l>c 
stopped in time and was therefore 
such a force. 

So the driver wasn’t imprisoned 
or handed over to the vengeance of 
the dead man’s family. Yet he still 
had to pay the divah^ or blood 
money, fixed by tradition at 3,000 
riyals (about This was his 

personal debt, but in practice the 
r.iilwav pays. 

rhe course of the S(»R i.s from 
the Persian Ciulf southwards to the 
rich Aramco oil fields, then through 
the great oasis of Hofuf, v/cstw’ard 
to Al Kharj —another oasis, w'herc 
there is an experimental farm—^and 
on to Riyadh. There are two pas¬ 
senger trains per day, one in each 
direction. The sel^propclled, air- 


conditioned diesel-electric cars—the 
only ones which charge first-class 
fare—make the trip from Dammam 
to Riyadh in seven hours and ten 
minutes, whereas the regular trains 
— dready derided by the Arabs as 
“The Camel" ~ take four hours 
longer, (A few ye.irs ago, literally 
bv camel, the trip took 21 days.) 

'rhe countrv has benefited almost 
fantastically since the railway has 
been in full operation. Every week 
some 13 goeds tt ains haul to Riyadh 
gofxls that formerly would have 
taken thousands of camels. Camel 
haulage once c«tsi rivals a ton; 
the railwa\ charges, in some cate¬ 
gories, as little as 37. At Riyadh, 
lorries and camel c.iravan.s di.spersc 
g(KKJs throughout Arabia at prices 
dramatically lower than before. 

In Rivadh itself five gallons of 
jK'trol used to cost riv.iLs; the cost 
is now three ;ind a h.iH nyals. Even 
dales, the great Arabian st.iple, used 
to he loo dear for some poor in¬ 
landers. Nf>w, with ten goods 
w.'igons used solely to bring dates in 
from I lofuf each day, the humblest 
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Arabs I an biiv them. One authority 
has said living ( osls in inland Arabia 
have drupind at le.s.st 30 per cent, 
due t/) the railw.ij, 

h'.ven the slubbornest d(>ubters 
now admit that S(iR is changing 
the fai.e of Arabia. And further 
change lies ahead, A .survey has 
been made which would extend the 
railway 750 miles — to Mecca, 
Medina and Jidda, the “scccmd 
capital” on the Red Sea. • • 




Frurn the painting, Hoy With a Squirrel, by John Singleton Copley 


Picture of Success By Malcolm Vaughan 


YOU been born on the 
111 ^ wilderness and 

wanted to become a paint¬ 
er, the chances against vou would 
be heavy. If, added to these odds, 
you’d never had a formal art lesson, 
how could you scale the heights of 
international success? It has been 
done—John Singleton C’oplcy did it, 
Copley„ Jborn in 1738, was one of 


An American painter found fame 
and fortune in England 

America’s first native painters. Self- 
sch(X)led in early Boston, he had 
never seen a European masterpiece; 
he had no way of measuring his 
merit. To find out whether his work 
was worthless or not, he asked a sea 
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captain to take one of his pictures 
abroad and have a qualified person 
pass judgment on it. 

Into the captain's hands Co[)]cy 
put a fx>rtrait of a boy seated lean¬ 
ing over a table, playing with a f)et 
squirrel. The captain carried the 
picture overseas to a Scottish [icer 
who took it to the most fashionable 
British artist then alive. Sir joshua 

Reynolds. Reynolds couldn’t l>e- 

^ * 

lieve his eyes. He couldn’t accept 
the story that this was the work of 
a painter who lived “out 
there” in rude 18th-cen¬ 
tury Boston, a colonial 
settlement between the 
ocean and prima-val 
barest. 

Reynolds sent for the 
c a p t a i n and listened, 
amazed, while the old 

sailor testified that Bov 

✓ 

With a Squirrel had been 
painted by a aS-ycar-old, 
self-taught American who 
had never seen anything 
but second-rate paintings 
in his life; who had, in 
fact, .sent the picture 
abroad by wav of enquir¬ 
ing if his work was anv 
gotxl. 

The great Sir Joshu.i 
promptly directed a mes¬ 
sage to Copley, saying 
that the picture was “a 
very wonderful {perform¬ 
ance.” The letter urged 
that (^^oplcy could be¬ 
come, by proper study in 


Europe, “one of the first painters 
in the world.” Shortly there was 
further news; the picture was bc^ 
ing displayed in a national art cx- 
hil>ition and so{>hi$ticated London 
was marvelling how an artist of 
distinction.could have sprung up in 
primitive America. 

The success of Boy With a Squir¬ 
rel spread the jiainter’s fame and 
whipped up his desire to cross the 
Atlantic and meet the renowned 
Sir Joshua, to see and study the 


The paimint; i)t Br<K)k Watson losing his 
leg in a struggle w.th a shark, which is Oc- 
scrihed in Nlalcolm Vaugiian'.s ariidr, is 
owned by llie (lovernors of ('hrist's Hospital 
and liangs in liie dining hall of that famous 
siluKil, .u I lot sham, Sussex 'Flu- "Death of 
C'.hatham” is in the Tate CJallery, I.ondnu. 

Among the many iamons ('oplcy.s which 
can he seen m hiti.iin arc “Death of Major 
Pierson” and "The .Siege ari<! Relief of (/ihral 
tar,” both historical coni[HJsitions. In the first 
.Major I'raiicis Pierson is sluiwn tlymg in the 
monicnl of vioory when, at the head of a 
small garrison, he luri>Kal!Y repulsed the 
I-rench storming St. Ihlicr, Islan.I of jersey, 
ii' 17SI It hang"- m the cesiibiile c>| the 
.N.'ali!)iial (i.illetv. l.onilon, 

‘ Siege and Relief ol (iibr.iliar,” .1 huge ]>ic 
lure, was e\li;bited .ni .1 tent liki pavilion in 
liie (Jreen I’.nk, v here ihousaiulr. .ne said to 
liave paid to sef it Wfien m-.irbv reddeiiis 
lonijil.iiiicd u! rh' si irowds, (aijiley moseil it, 
wit!; ihe King’s perniissioii. l-i a site lu ar 
Hu> kuigliani I’.iJ m f nii! (he last w,.ir it 
hung in the (Knldiiall in the Caty of Kondon. 
It is still jiacked away in the country, W'lierc it 
was sent for sately itelore the air rau].s began 
in i'y.40. It IS bojied, however, ihat it will 
shortly be brought hack to London and cx 
hibiied in a public place so that the [ircscni 
generation may see it. 
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masterpieces of European painting. 

Copley postponed sailing for eight 
years, until he had made enough 
money to keep his wife and children 
comfortable while he had a year of 
study on the Continent. He then 
established himself in England. 

That he had a nest egg to fall back 
on proved fortunate, for shortly 
after he*d put up his name plate 
in London the United States pro¬ 
claimed her Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. War swept art into the 
background, and the next few years 
were lean ones. 

Then Copley’s genius rose to a 
challenge posed by a London mer¬ 
chant. In his youth this man had 
fallen into the sea off the Cuban 
coast and had lost a leg in a struggle 
with a shark. He asked the painter 
for a portrait illustrating his terrify¬ 
ing adventure. 

The result of this commission 
was the first raw-life picture of 
modern times. It portrayed a man 
under water, his clothes ripped from 
him, and one leg half torn ofT. Wc 
sec him struggling with the shark 
while men in a rowing boat fran¬ 
tically try to save him. At the Royal 

» t/ ^ 

Academy exhibition the canvas was 
a tremendous success. 

Copley followed this picture with 
another that was loaded with emo¬ 
tion—the death of Chatham, killed 
by a stroke of apoplexy while ad¬ 
dressing the House of Lords. The 
picture shows him falling back¬ 
wards while peers in scarlet and 
ermine leap to their feet in dismay. 


When Copley exhibited Death of 
Chatham in a private gallery, charg- 
ing five shillings admission, he took 
in more than 4,000. This proved 
but the prelude to financial ease. 
Over 60,000 people paid to sec an¬ 
other historical picture by him. 
Meanwhile so many wealthy men 
and women sought to have him 
paint their portraits that for years 
Copley had more work than he 
could do. 

Fame and fortune were not 
enough to give Copley and his wife 
happiness. They longed for home 
in Boston; they felt like aliens in 
their elegant English house. But it 
seemed unwise for Copley to give 
up the place he had won for himself 
in England. Also, they hesitated to 
uproot their children, the eldest of 
whom, John, was already showing 
that extraordinary promise which 
was to make him Lord Chancellor. 

Copley had no way of knowing 
that he would have done well to 
return to America as soon as the 
Revolution was over. Massachusetts 
had become a vital state; Boston 
was swiftly expanding into a flour¬ 
ishing city. 

Had C'opley returned to Boston, 
things would doubtless have turned 
out well foi him. The renown he 
had won in England would have 
made him one of the most sought- 
after artists in America—just as had 
happened in his youth when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had hailed his Boy 
With a Squirrel as “a very wonder¬ 
ful performance.” 



TALL stories about the 
BIGGEST state in the U.S. 



By Frank Sullivan 

[ HAD HEARD SO Hiuch about Tcxas 
that I finally decided to visit 
America’s great sister republic to 
the south and see its wonders for 
myself. I travelled light—a spare 
ten-gallon hat, two pairs of leggings, 
one for business and one for formal 
evening wear, a lariat and Rhode 
Island, which 1 brought along to 
check on the claim advanced by 
Texas friends that it would, fit 220 
times into their great state. 

On a typical sparkling 'I’cxas 
morning I debarked at Houston. 
Two glorious suns were shining, the 
regular one and the special Texas 


sun. Above the hum of the traffic 
rose the agreeable gurgle of gushers 
gushing in the gusheries scattered 
about the city. Anon, the crack of 
rifle fire and the sight of a Aeeiog 
cattle rustler told that Texas could 
still dispense frontier justice. 

Houston is the chief city of the 
Texas republic, although I add in¬ 
stantly that Dallas, San Antonio, 
(ialveston, Waco, Fort Worth, Aus¬ 
tin and El Paso are also the chief 
cities of Texas. Other chief cities 
may have sprung up since I left. If 
so, I beg their pardon for not men¬ 
tioning them. Houston is growing 
at the rate of 10,000 inhabitants a 
day, 5,000 of them oil millionaires. 
At its pre.sent rate of growth it will 
outjjtrip New York in a decade. Per¬ 
haps .sooner, since Texans arc twice 
as big as New Yorkers. 

Before lunch I had time to meas¬ 
ure Rhode Island into Houston, It 
goes seven times. 

I shall never forget lunch. Wchad 
steak. Steak is the state flower of 
I'exas. 1 set to with a will and soon 
polished o(T the last shred of tender¬ 
loin. 

just then a waiter put a steak in 
front of me twice as big as the one 
1 had eaten. The waiter was twice 
as big as a .New York waiter. 

“What’s that thar, pardner.'^’’ 
savs I. 
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“That thar’s yore steak, pardner,” 
says he, 

“What was that thar I just ct.?” 
says I. ^, 


xjondensed fiom Holiday 
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“That thar was jest yore hors 
cl’oeuvre,” says he. 

I tried to tell my hosts how over¬ 
joyed I was to be having my first 
glimpse of their great republic. “No 
other planet in the universe has con¬ 
tributed as many notable figures to 
history as Texas,” 1 enthused, “Ma 
Ferguson, Sam Houston, Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, 
Queen Victoria, Amon G. Carter, 
Charlemagne, the Twelve Apostles 
• » • 

“Excuse me, pardner,” inter¬ 
rupted a Texan, “only nine of 
the Twelve Apostles was from 
Texas.” 

After lunch my hosts asked me if 
there was anything in particular I 
wished to see. 

“Before I leave Houston,” 1 said, 
“I want to .see a new gusher come 
in.” 

“Easiest thing in the world. Step 
this way.” 

We went to a vacant site behind 
the post office, and the chairman of 
the Houston Gusher Commission 
took a folding divining rod from 
his pocket and dangled it over a 
cactus plant nearby. Within seconds 
there was a heaving under the sur¬ 
face, the cactus plant hurried off 
in a kind of panic, and a second 
later a geyser of high-octane 
black gold shot 92 feet into the air 
before us. 

“Golly!” 1 exclaimed, in awe¬ 
some admiration. “I’ll wager this 
will bring you fellows a pretty 
penny inlroyalties.” 


A few months ago, Sir Alfred 
Hossoiii, Bart, M.P., a member of 
the Q)iincil of the Anglo-Texan 
Society, led 32 Texans on a con¬ 
ducted tour of the House of Com¬ 
mons. On Independence Day, the 
United States Ambassador to Britain, 
Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, wa.s present 
at a Texas-style barbecue at Den¬ 
ham, where Texan steers were 
roasted in traditional style. 

The general purpose of the 
Anglo-Texan Society, of which the 
novelist Graham Greene is Presi¬ 
dent, is to promote friendship and 
cultural relations between Britain 
and the Lone Star state. Among its 
particular objects is the interchange 
of hospitality between Britons and 
Texans and the arrangement *)f bi¬ 
annual exhibitions of Texan art in 
London and Edinburgh. 

The annual subscription to the 
Anglo-Texan Society is two guineas. 
The address is 8, Clifford Street, 
London, W i. 


“Why, she’s yours,” cried the 
chairman, jovially, “your luncheon 
favour. Compliments of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce.” 

Accounts of the legendary hospi¬ 
tality of Houston are definitely not 
exaggerated. 

1 shall never forget my first sight 
of Fort Worth. As I neared the city, 
it was enveloped in a shimmering, 
iridescent halo; golds^ crimsons, 
purples, pinks, mauves, oranges, 
bananas, a thousand delicate hues 
intermingled in a veritable riot of 
colour. I thought I had never seen 
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so gorgeous a sunset. Later I learned 
that it was not a sunset at all but 
the day’s output of the great Fort 
Worth Cowboy Shirt Factory hung 
out to air. 

Another Fort Worth industrial 
giant is its great Cowboy Lament 
Works. There 20,000 musicians 
work in three shifts composing the 
dirges that have made the name of 

Texas so—what shall 1 sav?— 

✓ 

throughout the world. 

I shall not name, for I would not 
dignify him bv doing so, a certain 
viper whom I encountered at a lun¬ 
cheon given for me by the Cham 
ber of Commerce. Chatting casu¬ 
alty with this person, who had been 
introduced to me as a Texan, I said, 
“You’ve got a mighty fine state 
down here, pardner.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said, in a 
tone of diffidence which I did not 
quite like. 

“It’s the biggest state in the Un 
ion,” I said, bridling. 


“Size isn’t everything,” he re¬ 
marked. 

I was now pretty nettled. “Texas 
has won every war for the United 
States, including the Revolutionary, 
the Civil and !>oth World Wars.” 

“P(X)h!” 

“You pooh Texas!” I cried. 

‘Yes, and I rc-pooh it!” said be. 
“Where do you come from?” 

“Round L.>kc, New York/’ 

“I thought so. You foreigners who 
become enamoured of Texas brag 
worse than our C^ihamber of Com¬ 
merce. I’exas is just another stale.’* 

I kn{)w I acted hastily. But I 
couldn’t help it. I shot him. 

A week passed and my visit to 
the Lones«)mc Star State was com¬ 
ing to a close. 1 hadn’t seen all of 
Texas. It would take at least another 
week to do that. But I had com¬ 
pleted my research with Rhode 
Island. It really d(je.s go 220 times 
into Texas. In fact, I had Deaf 
Smith County left (jver. 



It’s a Small World 


A SALESMAN laiig up a prospective ciiMomcr the oilier day and the 
phone was answered bv what was obviously a small boy. “Is your 
mother or father at home?” the salesman asketl. The child .s.iid no. 
“Well, is there anyone else there 1 can speak to.'’’ 

“My sister,” the youngster piped. There v.'as a rather long period 
of silence, then the salesman heard the t>oy‘s vrtice again. 

“I can’t lift her out of the play pen,” he said. 

— Oii.k l-rifnilliLh in .S:ui l-'i iintisi r, Chmnicle 

A EouR-i'EAK-oLn was playing quietly while her father, asleep on 
the sofa, snored lustily. Suddenly he turned over on hi.s side, and 
the snoring came to an abrupt end. “Mummy,” exclaimed thejittle 
girl, “you’d better see about Daddy. He’s killed his engine,’* 

—^Tlie Rev. Glade Yost in St. Louis Globe-Democrat Atagazine 



Australian aborigines—endowed with skills that 
border on the miraculous 


The Eyes 
Nothing 
Can Escape 
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By Dal Stivcns 

loME 80,000 of Austra¬ 
lia \s nine million {tco- 
ple arc aborigines, 
descendants of the Stone 
Age nomads who owned 
the continent before the white man 
came in T788, and one t)f the most 
ancient races on earth. 1 grew up 
among these {people and never ceased 
to be amazed by their extraordinary 
talents, their powers of deduction, 
their highly developed senses of 
smell and sight. 

The aborigines have chocolate- 
brown skins, wavv or curly hair, 
large mouths, wide, fig-shaped noses 
and receding foreheads. 'Fhey are a 
little shorter than the average white 
Australian. Originally thev were 
hunters and fishermen. I’hey lested 
when their stomachs were full, 
hunted when they were empty. In a 
dilHcult land where there were no 
cereals that could be cultivated and 
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no animals other than wild dogs that 
could be domesticated, they met the 
challenge of living very well. 

Those of them who now live in 
supervi.scd camps in the settled parts 
of Australia have often been debased 
by civilization, but the 30,000 v'ho 
live in the sparsely settled northern 
parts of the Commonw'ealth, largely 
untouched by civilization, are very 
different, 'fhev can survive in arid 
deserts where white men would die. 
I'hcy can track down the most elu¬ 
sive of bush animals, following a 
track where a white man’s eyes can 
.see nothing. 

Hecau.se of this phenomenal skill 
the aborigines arc frequently em¬ 
ployed by the police to trail crimi¬ 
nals or find people lost in the thick 
bush. In New South Wales a girl 
of four wandered from her home. 
I'orty neighbours on foot and horse¬ 
back beat through the scrub all day 
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The gifts of the Australian 
aborigine are by no means conHnccl 
to his remarkable abilities as a 
tracker. He shares with the Hantuof 
Africa, for example, a phenomenal 
memory for a vast number of “rela¬ 
tives” in his very complex social 
organization. 

Many alx)rigincs have .ichieved 
excellence in the arts of the Wes¬ 
tern World. A full-scale exhibition 
of their cultural achievements was 
shown in London in 1947, for 
which the materials were supplied 
by a German expedition in Arnhem 
Land before the war. Recently the 
Overseas League organized an e.\ 
hibition of paintings by aboriginal 
children. 

'Lhc race has proiluced some out 
standing singers. Harold Blair i.s 
famous as a concert {K-rfornn-r in 
Australia and the United vStates. 
Georgia Lee, a popular memlx'r of 
(ieraldo’s Orche.'>tra, is the first 
aboriginal singer to achieve succe.ss 
in show busiiK'.ss in Britain 


without success. 'I'he father [)honal 
the police, 40 miles away, seeking 
the aid of the aborigine, or black 
tracker a.s he is called, attached to 
the sttition. 

When the tracker arrived ju.si be¬ 
fore dawn there didn’t seem to he 
anything for liim to follow. It wa.s 
high suniiViCr; the ground wa.s 
baked hard. He circled the house, 
moving <jut farther and flirther on 
each cast. Suddenly he struck out 
confidently in a .straight line. For 
hours he followed a phantom track 
no one else could .scr—a bruised leaf, 
a broken twig, a kicked pebble here 
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and there. Sometimes he went at a 
fast lo|x:. At other times he drop¬ 
ped to his hands an(.i knees. Twice, 
in stony country, he lost the invisible 
trail. In the late afternoon, he found 
the little girl, .sleeping exhausted 
hesitle a Kig. 

'rhe skills shown by thc.se half¬ 
wild aborigines are tlie logical 
pr<Kluct of their struggle to survive. 
They have no way of preserving 
food in a hot countrv, .so they must 
kill .'ilmn.st daily. They are accurate 
with their sjiears only up to 50 
yards,,so they must gel close to their 
kill. From tlic tracks of, .say, a 
kangaroo they mu.st deduce its 
speed, age, size, st.ite of health, 
everything which can hei[) them in 
their tjuest. 

One tracker, leading a .search 
party for three lost men, gave a 
running commentary on the activi¬ 
ties of the men while getting lost. 
’Hie highlight of this de.scription 
wa.s tlial one of the men had put a 
shot-gun to hi.s left shoulder and 
killed a wild liirkev. You work that 
(jiie (Jilt backwards: {i)a man puls 
his right loot forw.ird to .shoot left- 
handed; (2) the pellets had no doubt 
torn the .sc.rub and grass; (3) the 
wild turk(,-\ h;ul lost .some feathers. 
All this die alert iracker had oh 
served wlicn untrained white men 
had .seen nothing. 

On the outskirts of a former gold- 
rnining town lived a lonely old man, 
CYazy Jack, who periodically be¬ 
came lost. On one occasion the 
police could find no si^n of him 
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and, after two days’ search, sent for 
trackers. No rain had fallen for 
weeks. The scrub was criss-crossed 
with hundreds of tracks—those 
made by searchers and those that 
had been made daily by Crazy Jack 
himself. After only a moment’s 
hesitation, the two trackers picked 
up what they believed to be the old 
man’s freshest footprints and struck 
out. 

“Him sick,” said one tracker after 
several miles. 

“Drunk, you mean!” said the 
police. 

“Sick!” insisted the tracker. 

Half an hour later they pointed 
to an abandoned shaft. “Him 
there.” The post-mortem confirmed 
that the old hermit had been ill, not 
drunk, when he had gone off alone 
to seek death. How had the trackers 
known.? From observing tracks 
made by men, ill and well, ever 
since their baby days. 

The skill of the black tracker can 
work even in a crowded city street. 
In Queensland, a man robbed a 
gold-mining camp. A tracker was 
following the fugitive’s footprints 
when a thunderstorm W'ashed them 
out. Ten days later the same tracker 
spotted the same boot prints outside 
the po.st olfice. Following the tracks 
uncannily through thousands of 
footmarks in the dusty street, he led 
the police to various points of call 
and finally to a hotel where the thief 
was arrested. 

My grandfather told me of a 
su|)erb fcac of tracking he saw as a 


boy. Two aborigines wounded an 
emu with a spear and followed it 
for half a mile. When they came to 
a large, flat rock it seemed that they 
must lose the trail but to Grand¬ 
father’s amazement the aborigines 
got down on their knees and blew 
on the rock. Soon they were mov¬ 
ing forward, blowing at intervals. 
They explained that in crossing 
the rock the emu had broken off 
some of the tiny moss leaves. They 
pointed at one spot, blew on it, and 
Grandfather saw minute particles 
of moss fly up. They tracked the 
emu across 50 yards of rock and on 
to easier country. They came upon 
it, finally, lying dead with the spear 

in its body. 

_ / 

Few men on the run have ever 
beaten the trackers. Not even the 
notorious Australian bu.sh outlaw, 
Roy Ciovernor, could get the better 
of Alec Riley, a tracker attached to 
the New South Wales police. Gov¬ 
ernor sought safety in the untamed 
north-west country. He was cun¬ 
ning, resourceful, armed—and an 
aborigine. 

He wrapped sheepskin round his 
feet to hide his trail, kle doubled 
and circled. He went down the 
banks of streams and entered the 
water as though about to cross but 
instead would leap into a tree, 
swing from branch to branch and 
tree to tree for 50 yards, then drop 
to the ground. But he never shook 
off Riley. Every night tracker and 
police camped hot on Governor’s 
trail. They captured him in the end. 
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By Wilfred Funk “ 

T HESE WORDS are chosen in part for their colourful histfiries. 'Fho more you know 
about the backgrounds of Wf)rds the better you understand! their meanings. F'irst, 
write down definitions of those words you think you kn«tw. ’J'lieii, among the 
definitions below, tick the wc-d .^r phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the 


key w'ord. Answers are on the next page. 

(1) naaudliti (mawd' lin)—A; corrupt. H: ' 
oper-sentimental. C: foolishly servile, D: j 
humorous. 

i 

1 

( 2 ) homage (horn' ij)—A: excessive humility. | 
B: respect and deference. C: poverty. l>: ' 
insincere flattery. 

\ 

(3) emancipate (i man' si pate)-—A: to ; 

enslave. B; allow. C; command. D: maki free, • 

! 

i 

(4) mountebank (moun' n bangk)- -A: a i 
clown. B: doctor. C; media val actor in : 
morality plays. 13: charlatan. 

I 

(5) Rest (zest)—A; an irritation. B: hern , 

enjoyment. C: talkativemss. D: an ironical 
taunt. ? 

/ 

( 6 ) meretricious (mer i trish' us> -.A: I 

deceitfully attractive. B: haseh wicked. (!; ; 
commendable. D; extraordinarily vain. ! 

(7) picayune (pik a yoon'>- A; of little 
value. B: absurd. C; deceitful. 13; romantic, i 

(8) ordeal (or' decl)--A; ,^rt.ii strens^th. > 
B: a trying txperience. ii: deep tlmuy>ht ■ 
D: a heavy weight. 

m 

(9) tawdry (taw'dri)—A: raggeo. B. brown. ! 
C: obscene. I): cheap and gaudy. 

' f 

(10) enthral (en thrawl')—A: to idealhy. ' 
B: captivate. C: terrify. 13: punish. 


( 11 ) solecism (sol' i sizfn)-“y\: comfort. 
B: a grammatical error. (_: a factor in 
astronomy. D; loneliness. 

(12) lampoon (lam pokin') A: a ridiculous 
statement. H; ektmkev orgy. humour in 
general. 13; scurrilous satire. 

(13) mentor (men tor)- - A; an old man. 
B: e.xperituced comstllor. (,; officer of the law. 
13: scholar. 

(14) sadistic (sa dis' tik)—A: unusually 
clever. H; (xrtaiimg to a person who has 
pleasure m being treated cruelly by others. C: 
pertaining lo a person who derives pleasure 
from iiilhcting pam on others. 13: gloomy and 
depressed. 

(15) opportune (op or rune') --A ■ insistent. 
B: seasonable and iimeh. unreasonably 
obstinate. 13: sudticn. 

(Ifi) idiosyncrasy (id ! o sing' Kra si)— ,A: 
iHsanity, I): a persona! (leculiurily. (”: bril¬ 
liance (f mind. 13; cheerfulness. 

(17) blurb fhliirli; “u” as in “urn”) -A; a 
sflash n! bright colour. H: something suddenly 
saidwiihoif thought. (.: r/fusive hook advertise¬ 
ment. 13; splotch or stain. 

(IN) gargoyle Igdi' goil)- -A; an hart 
Indian beast. B; shield. (.: helmet. I): 
groteoiuely carved waterspout. 

(IS-)) curtail fkur tail')--A; to stop short. 
B: shorten or lessen. ( '. : repair. 13; to be 
abrupt and insulting. 

( 20 ) miscreant (mis' cri unt j- A; a prisoner. 
B: fugitive. C.\ evil-doer. 13: one uho con¬ 
stantly complains. 
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Answers to 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) maudlin —B: From Mary Magdalene 
pictured as weeping for her sins. Now 
applies to tears shed over trifles; as 
"^maudlin sentimentality." 

(2) homage—B; Respect, deference; as, 
“Generations to come will pay homage to 
these brave men." 1 \omagt was a mediaLwal 
ceremony during which a vassal took an 
oath that he would bt; the “man” (French 
homme) of his lf>rd. 

(3) emancipate —D: l^atin emamipatns, r-, 
“away,” manuf, “haml,” and capere, “to 
take." When slaves were fmancipated the 
owners freed their hands. 

(4) mountebank —D: Fioin Iralian mimta 
in banco, “mount on a bench." Travelling 
vendors got up on a box to peddle their 
wares, so moimtehank came to mean a 
charlatan, a quack. 

(5) aest—B: From F’rcnch ^rr/r, a piece of 
lemon peel added to flavour a drink. 
Hence, keen enjoyment; as, “'The audi¬ 
ence listened w'ith 

( 6 ) meretricious —A: Deceitfully and os¬ 
tentatiously attractive; as “the mcrctriaous 
charms” of a certain type of girl. From 
the Latin merdrix, “harlot.” 

(7) picayune —A; A copper Spanish coin 
f)f little value current in Louisiana during 
the United States Civil W'ar. Hence, of 
trifling value; petty, mean, insignificant; 
as, “His lies were picuyme and harmless.” 

( 8 ) otdeal —B; From Old F'rvgUsh or'lat, 
“judgment.” If the defendant in trial hy 
ordeal could plunge hi.s hand in boiling 
w ater w ithout flinching, he was innocent. 
I lence, a trying experience. 

(9) taw'dry —D; At St. Audrey’s fair 
(October 17), at Fly, cheap scarves, neck- 
tics atid laces were sc>ld. “Sr. Audrey's” 
became “tawdry.” (Jheap, gaudy; as “a 
tawdry dress.” 

(10) enthral- —B: From *■«-, “in,” and the 
Old English ihravU, “slave.” Hence, “ti> 
enslave’"';Jo captivate or fascinate. 

:G 


(11) solecism—B: The ancient Greek 
colonists of Soloi in Cilicia were noted for 
being ungrammatical. A speech with 
many errors is full of solecisms. 

(12) lampoon—D: French 17th-centuiy 
students would raise their glasses in a 
cafe and cry lampons, “let us drink,” then 
sing a song of ribald jokes at someone’s 
expense. 1 .ampoon in English refers to a 
satire; writing that ridicules a person. 

(13) mentor—B: Odysseus left the fiduca- 
tion of his son, Telemachus, to Mentor, a 
trusted friend. 'Thus, a wise guide and 
experienced counsellor. 

(14) sadistic—C: Pertaining to a person 
w ho derives pleasure from inflicting pain 
on others. From the name of the sexual 
degenerate, Marquis dc Sade. 

(15) opportune—B: Seasonable, timely; as 
“an oppe 'fme moment.” Latin opportmus, 
from 00 , “before,” and portus, “harbour.” 
W hen the ship is at the harbour mouth it 
is a happy moment. 

(18) idiosyncrasy—B: From the Greek 
idio~, “private,” syn, “together,” and 
krasis, “mixture.” Your idioyncrasy is 
your own “private mixture,” your per¬ 
sonal peculiarity. 

(17) blurb—G: A word coined ir 1907 by 
the American author Geleir Burgess, 
meaning originally an etfusive book 
advertisement. 

(18) gargoyle—D: Gargoyle arnH^ar^le both 
came through Okl French gar^omlle, from 
Latin yttrytdio, “gullet." Gargling grim¬ 
aces resemble the exp-cssion of 2 l gargoyle, 
a grotestiuc waterspout. 

(19) curtail- --B: 'To shorten, reduce; as, 
“'They curtailed his privileges.” Curtail 
formerly meant a dog ''r horse with its 
tail cut short. FYom Latin emtus, “short.” 

(20) miscreant--C; Christian knights on 
the Crusades called all who dilfered w'ith 
them tmscreante, loosely, “minus belief” 
or “infidel.” W'ith us, miscreant means an 
evil-doer; an unscrupulous person. 

I 'ocabulary Katings 


20-18. .excellent 

17-15.good 

14-12.fair 






Even the cleverest thieves are caught by ADT’s ingenious traps 


Bad News for Burglars 


By Blahe Claris 

T WAS TWO in the morning when the 
burglar entered the pitch-dark alley he- 
. . hind a tool-supply company in Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. With a cloth-covered brick he 
smashed a rear window. He reached through 
the jaggetJ opening, turned the latch and 
was soon rifling the cash register. No alarm 
had sounded and the burglar felt safe. 

Then the beam of a flashlight blinded him. 
A voice said, “You’re surrounded. Come out 
or we’ll come in and get you.’’ He came out, 
hands up. He didn’t know it, but he had 
called the police himself. 

When he broke the window he also broke 
a half-inch strip of aluminium foil round the 
pane. It carried an electric current which, 
interrupted, sounded an alarm in the central 
station of the American District 1 elegraph 
Company several blocks awav. Operators 
there notified the police. 

A private company, the AITI’ works hand 
in hand with the police. W’ith central stations 
serving son;c 650 U.S. cities, it safeguards 
35,000 stores, factories, warehouses, banks 
and other customers, (^ne of its most im¬ 
portant jobs is protecting secrets at various 
nuclear-fission plants. 

If a burglar manages to get past the protec¬ 
tive tape on a window, there arc often other 
traps waiting for him. Recently a professional 

to 
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in New Orleans forced entry 
through a small side window of a 
motor accessories company without 
breaking the tape. Safely inside, he 
stepped into a room full of valuable 
parts and was deciding what to take 
when the police burst in. The bur¬ 
glar had failed to reckon with one 
of ADT’s most successful devices— 
a “magic eye.’’ He had crossed an 
invisible beam of light focused upon 
a photo-electric cell and caused an 
alarm to sound in the ADT Central 
Station. 

This “magic eye” detects more 
intruders than any other ADT trap. 
Often installed with mirrors ar¬ 
ranged to deflect the beam to and 
fro, it weaves an electrical web 
across a protected area. Outdoors, 
the ray keeps a protective eye on 
such open areas as metal yards and 
car parks. When a free port was es¬ 
tablished on Staten Island to hold 
foreign commodities for re-ship¬ 
ment, ADT extended a ft»g-piercing 
beam, for half a mile across the chan¬ 
nel entrance. Any ship or small boat 
sailing into this cable of light auto¬ 
matically set olT a siren. 

To outwit burglars, ADT techni 
cians use an endless variety of ru.ses. 

i 

One night two thieves were bircing 
the stockroom door of a furrier’s. 
Spotting what looked like a burglar 
alarm, they snipped the wires. Police 
came immediately. “Those wires 
were a booby trap," a policeman 
told them. “When yf)u cut them 
you sent jn the alarm.” 

The majority of U.S. city banks 


arc ADT-protected. In all its history 
the ADT has never had a loss on a 
protected safe or bank vault. It has 
developed hidden-alarm gadgets 
which tellers can operate by an un¬ 
obtrusive movement of foot, hand 
or elbow while they reach for money 
demanded or perform routine duties. 

Robbers who call their own police 
get astonishingly fast service. The 
fastest bank-bandit capture in his¬ 
tory occurred on the afternoon of 
January 30, 1936, when two men 
tried to rob the Baltimore Union 
Trust Company branch at Pimlico, 
Maryland. Five minutes before two 
o’clexk closing time, the pair placed 
on the teller’s counter a bag contain¬ 
ing $6 in pennies, which they started 
to count. At two o’clock they had 
not finished. When the last cus¬ 
tomer left the bank they whipped 
out pistols, lined the three bank 
employees against a wall and de¬ 
manded the keys to the gate guard¬ 
ing the vault. 

The moment one of the hold-up 
men touched the lock, however, he 
set 0(7 an ADT alarm. At 2.13 the 
call came into the central s»-ation, 
which has a direct line to police 
headquarters. Ten seconds later a 
radio operator alerted Car 45, which 
happened to be cruising past the 
bank. The bandits were arrested at 
2.15. They had earned themselves a 
20-year sentence in two minutes. 

Some hold-up men hope to avoid 
electrical traps by attacking estab¬ 
lishments guarded by watchmen. 
They may fall foul of another ADT 
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feature, a mechanical system of call 
boxes which a night guard must 
visit in regular order. If the guard 
fails to report, an obvious blank 
space on an automatic tape register 
warns the ADT central station. 

This system, too, can be booby- 
trapped. When three thugs prodded 
a gun into the ribs of watchman 
Joseph Kopta in Chicago, he warn¬ 
ed them, “If I don’t pull my patrol 
boxes on time the ADT will send 
the police.” So while two of the 
gang went about the business of 
burglary, the third escorted Kopta 
on his round. But instead of send¬ 
ing the usual “all’s well” signal, the 
watchman, without his escort sus¬ 
pecting anything, sent a signal that 
meant “Help! Emergency.” 

ADT’s most recent development 
is “I’clapproach,” by which a safe¬ 
cracker betrays his presence before 
he even touches the safe. If you re¬ 
call the early days of radio you re¬ 
member that the volume of squawks 
increased as your hand approached 


the dial. Telapproach utilizes this 
principle. The “body capacity” of 
any person who comes near the safe 
—surrounded by a field of radio 
waves—unbalances the electrical 
system and automatically sends in 
an alarm. 

On the way and under test is 
burglar detection by ultrasonic 
waves. Here, the room to be guard¬ 
ed is filled with a pattern of sound 
waves of such high frequency that 
the human car does not hear .them. 
Anyone entering disturbs the invis¬ 
ible criss-cross and sets off an alarm. 

Cost of ADT service is regulated 
by the number of entrances to be 
guarded. It ranges from as little as 
50 cents a day for a small shop to 
as much as several thousand dollars 
a year for customers like Sears, 
Roebuck; Ford Motor Company; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. As soon 
as ADT service goes in, burglary- 
insurance rates drop 25 to 70 per 
cent, depending upon the type of 
protection. 
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Action Shot 

”^wo CAMkRA AunicTs wcfc drapccJ over a bar in Paris, one telling the 
other of an experience he had had that morning. 

In the Boi.s dc Boulogne he had noticed an old crone huddled beneath 
a bundle of rags. Hungry and homeless, she told him the heart-breaking 
story of her life. Once a countess, and beautiful, she had been the toast 
of the Continent. But step by step she lost everything and was now a 
wretched old woman with nothing to live for. 

“The poor thing,” said the other photographer. “What did you give 
her?” 

“Wdh ’t was sunny,” said the first photograph{:r, “so I gave her f/i£ 

at l/lOO.” —Nnvsueek 
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Drama in the Operating Room 



T he priest had just left after 
giving the ih-year-old boy 
Communion. The surgeon 
and I stood at the door of the operat¬ 
ing nxim watching the anaisthetists 
and the assistant surgeons preparing 
the patient. The boy was already 
asleep after a preliminary sedative. 
It was 8 a.m. 

Opening veins in each ankle, the 
assistants inserted long plastic tubes 
—each the width of a sipping straw. 
These led from two bottles hanging 
on a rack overhead. One contained 
blood, the other salt water. 

The chief anarsthetist placed a 
rubber tube in the boy’s throat. The 
tube, reaching down into the lungs, 
would carry ether and oxygen, care¬ 
fully regulated by machine and the 
sure hand and eye of the anxsthetist. 
On the other side of the table the 


masked nurse was checking a hun¬ 
dred or so instruments, all gleaming 
stainless steel and sterile. 

There were three anesthetists, 
two nurses, two assistant surgeons 
(later relieved by two more), an as¬ 
sociate surgeon and the surgeon in 
charge. It was to be a long, compli¬ 
cated and dangerous operation and 
everybody knew it. 

4 4 

Before wc entered the room the 
surgeon explained: “This boy has a 
coarctation of the aorta. Let me 
show you on paper. Here is the 
heart and out of it comes this big 
blood vessel—the aorta.” He drew 
a rough egg figure and sketched a 
tube shaped like a walking-stick 
looping out of it. 

“This artery carries bl(X)d all over 

4 

the bodv. It’s the main blood chan 

4 

nel. Now this boy has a crimp in 
the aorta, like a pinch—we call it a 
coarctation. 

“Because., the tube is narrowed, 


Earl Ubiix is Science Editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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hlcKxl has difficulty in passing down 
to his legs. The blotxl backs up 
into the heart, putting a strain on 
it, and he has high blood pressure in 
the brain. Chances are he’ll die be¬ 
fore he’s 25 of a brain hazmorrhage 
if we don’t correct this. 

“He is alive today because nature, 
in response to necessity, has built up 
a network of auxiliary vessels to 
carry blood to the lower body. That 
network makes the operation pos¬ 
sible. We can clamp* the aorta, cut 
out the crimp, sew the tube back 
together without losing too much 
blood. If I clamped your aorta, 
you’d die, because you haven’t the 
auxiliary blood vessels.” 

We entered the operating room, 
the surgeon bearing the X-ray pic¬ 
ture that told him exactly where 
the crimp was. He then spent ten 
minutes scrubbing his hands with 
antiseptic soap. When he put on his 
rubber gloves, mask and sterile 
apron it was 8.30 a.m. 

The .surgeon and his assistant 
turned the sleeping boy on his right 
side. The surgeon look the scalpel 
and drew it neatly across the left 
side of the chest from front to back. 
Little rivulets of blood appeared, 
and four surgeons apjilied scissors¬ 
like clamps, 'rhe l)lceding stopped. 
Silk thread tied up the open vessels. 

When the surgeon cut a<Toss the 
layers of muscle, blood spurtctl out 
in little fountains. More clamps, 
more thread. There were the ribs 
glowing pinkly in the bright light. 
The surgedn asked for a pair of long 


shears which looked like secateurs. 
Deftly he cut through three ribs 
and pushed them apart. The chest 
was open. It was 9.15. 

A steel brace held the ribs apart, 
exposing the shiny pink lung. The 
surgeon threw a wet cloth on the 
lung and it collapsed. Somewhere 
in the tangled mass of blood vessels 
and fibrous tissue underneath was 
the aorta. 

Carefully the surgeon began the 
tedious job of clearing away the 
mass. Each vessel had to be care¬ 
fully tied to forestall bleeding. Four 
pairs of hands worked together. 
Finally the aorta with its crimp was 
exposed. It was 10.30. 

“Blow up his lung,” said the 
surgeon. (Because the chest was 
open, normal breathing was inter¬ 
rupted and the anaesthetists had 
been pumping air in and out of the 
lungs.) The pressure was increased 
and the lung inflated like a balloon. 

Again the lung was collapsed. 
Now came the tedious and ticklish 
job of removing the aorta from its 
bed of fibrous material. One cut 
into the aorta meant death. 

In another hour and a half about 
four inches of the aorta were free. 
It was noon. 

Two special clamps were applied 
at either side of the crimp. The 
blood Bow was stopped, but the 
auxiliary system was intact and car- 
ried on. The surgeon cut the crimp 
out and handed the two clamps to 
the assistant surgeon. 

“You are holding this boy’s life, 
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doctor. Don’t let go.” The assistant 
surgeon trembled. 

Then began the exacting task of 
sewing the cut ends of the aorta to¬ 
gether with silk in a tiny overhand 
stitch. The tube was about an inch 
in circumference. No leak could be 
tolerated. Finally the sewing was 
done. It was 1.37. 

“Now,” said the surgeon. 

The clamp away from the heart 
was removed. No leak developed in 
the stitching. Then the clamp to¬ 
wards the heart was taken off. 
Everything seemed right. Occasion¬ 
ally in this o{x:ration the stitches 
spring a leak and the patient may 
be exsanguinated in 15 seconds. 

“I want to watch this for five 
minutes,” the surgeon said. The 
lung was reinflated, the ribs were 
brought together, the muscles sewn. 


The ether was cut off, the patient 
began to breathe deeply. He was 
waking up. It was 2.30. 

We went out of the operating 
room leaving the assistant to finish 
the fine stitching of the skin. The 
surgeon’s apron was covered with 
blo^. He was tired after six and a 
half hours on his feet. His back 
ached from bending over. 

“Now we’ll have to wait four 
days. He’s going to be a pretty sick 
boy. You sec, the artery is going to 
die a little each day until the fourth 
day. If it holds beyond the fourth 
day, that artery will be as good as 
the one you have. Let’s eat—I’m 
starved.” 

PS .—The boy lived through the 
fourth day. He’s going to be a 
mechanic. 


How to Ma\e a Decision 

L 'ftkn during Illy boyhood I heard these words repeated by niy grand¬ 
father, a clergyman: “Always remember your first obligation is to your 
conscience.” 

Mis words still make good sense. Who among us is not from time to 
time driven to make a decision between conflicting demands? All of us 
aic too often tempted to compromise on the easy, pleasant course. By 
doing one thing, wc siileslcp embarrassment. By doing another, we gain 
immediate applause. By doing a third, we quiet the loudest voices. How 
can vve determine the right thing to do? 

My grandfather’s answer was always the same. “If you have to make a 
tliiHculi dcciNion, ask yourself how your conscience will react to it to¬ 
morrow, the next day aiul the next year. If you have any qualms, then 
that decision is wrong. Change it.” 

I’or more than 50 years 1 have found my grandfather's counsel not 
always the easiest advice to follow but, once having followed it, I have 
found it the best possible medicine for peace of mind. 

— I'.S. Senator Irving M. Ives in This Week 



This DUMEX teething chan shows you the order in 
which babies* teeth usually appear, and at what age. 
Teething is a natural process which does not upset the 
normal, healthy baby and there is no need for anxiety 
if your baby is a bit late in cutting his teeth. 

But it might be a good idea to change the feed if 
long delays occur—and DUMEX BABY FOOD is 
a natural in such cases. Made only from the milk of 
tubercular-free cows, DUMEX BABY FOOD is a 
superfine powder—easy to mix and easy for baby to 
digest. Babies thrive on DUMEX! 












Accidental Intelligence. Driving 
along a main road, 1 got a solid bump 
from behind as I pulled up for a 
traffic light. When I got out to in¬ 
vestigate the damage, I faced an im¬ 
mense old black Packard driven by a 
well-spoken and evidently well-born 
elderly woman. 

I examined both cars and was 
cheered u> fliu! that 1 had nothing 
worse than a small dent. The Packard 
was unscathed. “Nothing serious,” I 
smilingly reported as I took down her 
name and address. 

We exchanged a few pleasantries 
and as 1 was about to leave she re¬ 
marked, “You know, you aic really 
quite unusual—so calm and courteous 
about this. Most of the men 1 run into 
are as nasty as they can be! ” 

Ormomi Manhahi) 

Dark Victory. I was on duty at the 
complaint counter of a dcparimenta! 
store when a woman aj proacheJ 
carrying an automatic toaster. 

“Do you recall persuatlirig me to 
have this repaired instead of getting 
a new one in exchange lor it?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam,” 1 replied. 

“Well, Pve brought two slices of 
bread with me and 1 want you to 
toast them for me right now," she in¬ 
sisted. 

SS 


Obligingly, I plugged in the toaster, 
inserted the bread and pushed down 
the lever. Sudden darkness descended 
upon the busy noonday rush as every 
light on the floor blew out. , 

“Now do I get a new toaster.?” she 
demanded. - -John sheedy 

Revolutionary Idea. He was a re¬ 
tired British colonel working for the 
oil company in Abadan, Iran. The 
American officers admired him be¬ 
cause he was so very proud of being 
so very British, but for months they 
tried unsuccessfully to get him to ad¬ 
mit that something Amcricar was 
belter than or at least as goo^l as the 
British counterpart. 

.\t last one American said, “Look, 
colonel, vou’ve heard of the American 
Revolution. You’ve got to admit the 
Americans won.” 

After a .slight pause, w'ith studied 
bewilderment the Englishman replied: 
“Americans? What Americans? They 
hadn’t been there long entiugh. They 
were sill! British ! ” ■ M.'is. Rita l'i'ai.i. 

Top Consideration. At the railway 
station of a country village where I 
was on a visit, the red headetl porter 
loaded my chattels on to his barrow 
and we starred off. 

Mike, as he was called, wa.s the 
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town’s information bureau, aiul as be 
talked his features made ari indelible 
impression on my muanory. At eluireb 
the following vSunday 1 nt>liced his 
strong resemblance to a grey haired 
tlcaant. The next time 1 saw Mike 1 
asked him if the deactut was his 
brother. 

“No,” he said, “but we're related.” 

With a twinkle in his eye he ex 
[)lained. “You see, mis-., l’\c been 
bald for so long I feel I can claim the 
right to any colour hair I want. I think 
[leopk- like a rcd-headeil porter but 
that grey hair is m<jrc respectiul when 
wrving the Lord, That’s why I wear a 
red wig on weekdays when I'm the 
})«)rt(.i, and a grey one on Sunday 
when I’n'i the deacon, \ As rp)o 

Hopes in the Dust, On a rerent 
trip to the Wcm' Au.-.tralian gokl helds, 
I roile my motor-cycle along a corru 
gated gravel road to rlu glnrst town 
of Kanowna. Twelve ilusiy miles irorn 
'^Kalgoorlie’s fabulous Ciolden Mile, 
Kanowna used to be a boom tow'ti 
with i6 pubs. Bur now only one is left. 
I vvas chatting with its hard-bitten, 
i>tiibble-chinnecl owner about die good 


old boom days when a cloud (*f du-st 
a tew miles down the road heralded 
the approach of a car. The harman 
grabbed two glasses and hopefully 
started wiping them. Hut the car 
didn't stop. 

As it swished ; .ist. my friend be¬ 
hind (he bar sighed, walked over to 
his till and rang up “No Sale.” 

1 lr<JH .s-'c IfWITT 

Spare Rib. 1 was walking down a 
side street when a woman came run- 
niiig up lo me .ind said l>reafhlcssly, 
“Have vou seen a polieem.'tn? The 
engine has been stolen out of mv car." 

Incredulous. I suggested that we go 
and b.ivt a look at the car before sum¬ 
moning I he law. She letl me to a small 
(Oupi\ flung open ilu.'botmel, and sure 
enough there wa*- no engine. She had 
discovered, the f.aci when her car 
wouUin'i start 

“Vv'^h.ii good IS a small tar,” she 
s.iid. “ii pe<jple ean walk oiT w'itli its 
insides!“ 

.\t s(coiid glance ( teali/ed that the 
car was a (icrman reai engine Volhs- 
wMgen. 1 o[» ticd ih<- back and before 
J could expi.iin siie exi iaimed, “I knew 
it was a dependable car, hut I r.ever 
dreamed it bad a spar<- engine!" 

WllllAM N'UI Sd 


(.ontrlhvdons If null'd 

t!!' 1 ill , Ilctl.' I'l.J f.icll 

hi fraiiiK . '1 hr 
K-.h!' i s lli.cc ! wi!! I'jy tii'lci ii j;uiiiras. 
( oiii! iliHU'll i.iiia !»' tiiic ijn|uihli'.iH-<{ 
.I'liiis li'xiH -v'l'Dr r.v.Ti rsiiri iriu, sti'.w 
ini; hiiiii loni-. m ai)|V'alin;j siilrlij;!'*'. on 
.iiiiilt liiimnn natva'-; tliry should he tvjic 
vViioi fi and ifici unnoi he rniirncd or 
acknowledged. MasiiiiiHa imjjtlr: if>o 
words. AdUress “Life's Like 'rh.il” 
Kditor. 'I'lie Rc.uler’s I^ipe.i, 2-j Alhe- 
ina.'-lc Sucet, London, W.i. « • 




Mobflgas 

Corrects more 
engine troubles 
than any other 
gasoline 


It is almost certain that your car is giving less power than it should, 
linginecrs know at least five main causes for this loss of power —and 
obviously, no sin,^!e additive in gasoline can cure them all. 

To ensure full power from your engine, you need a more powerful gasoline 
— and a combination of additives. In fact, you need New Double- 
Powered MOBILGAS. 

New Double-Powered MOBlLCiAS has extra knock-free power in every 
drop, ft contains Mobil Power Compound, the most powerful combination 
of additives ever pul into gasoline. It makes every car run better — 
regardless of age or make. 

And there is only one place you can get it — the sign of the Flying 
Red Horse. Fill up today with New Double-Powered MOBILGAS ! 
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Better acceleration 

without ’ knocking ’ or ‘ pink¬ 
ing' than ever before. 

Ends pre-ignition 

ping 

und uneven running 
clue to engine deposits. 

Spark-plugs fire better 

and last up to three times 
longer. 


More miles per gallon 

because of the extra power 

MOBEiAs"” 


Stops 'gum’ forming 

in the engine, a common 
cause of powei wastage. 


lock and makes starting 
and running easier when 
your engine i.s hot. 
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lt*s time for a clean-up of the appalling invitations to 
brutality in so-called comic hoo\s* 







The Fa ce 
OF Violence 


By T. E. Murphy 


. mii)I)le-a(:ei) man was kicked 
''‘Lj---. ] death in New York (hty 
xl early last summer. He was 
humming as he walked home, and 
two teen-agers objected. They 
knocked him down, stamped on 
him, and when thc\ had finished 
their savage and purposeless on¬ 
slaught he was dead and his four 
small children were orphans. 

Not far from that spot, a lone 
Bsherman on a beach was attacked 
by two young hooligans who killed 
him by breaking his neck, and 
threw the body in the otean. 

To cap these horrifying and 
pointless barbarisms was the arrest 
in August of four Brooklyn teen¬ 
agers who confessed to a long series 
of brutalizes, including murders, 
92 


torturing by burning with petrol 
and cigarette butts, whipping, kick¬ 
ing and gfjuging. Most of the vio¬ 
lence was against homeless derelicts 
because, as one boy expressed it, “I 
have an abstract hatred of tramps.” 

Where does this cult of violence 
come from? 

1 have seen previews of these 
purposeless tortures and murders. 
Perhaps you have; your children 
certainly have, if they have been 
exposed to the “comic books” 
depicting stabbings, shootings, 
dismemberments, assaults by tyre 
chains, burnings, butchc-ings, burv- 
ings alive. Not even the young 
creatures who commit these pur¬ 
poseless brutalities in real life can 
attain thct^ imaginative heights of 
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those writers and publishers who 
make a living by setting such pat¬ 
terns of brutality before children. 

I have just put down a b(X)k that 
any American child can buy at al¬ 
most any drugstore. In this gory 
chronicle, the leading char.icter, a 
sex pervert, goes his rry way 
murdering and dissecting his vic¬ 
tims—12 in all. Each murder and 
dissection is described in detail. 

It is an over-simplification, say 
some psychiatrists, to attribute de¬ 
linquency and crime to cheap books 
and magazines that specialize in 
violence. “There are many children 
ex[x>scd to bad comics who never 
become delinquent,” say these apol- 
ogi.sts. 7 ’here arc also children who 
are exposed to polio virus who do 
not get poliomyelitis. There are 
children who fall from third-storey 
windows and live. But polio virus 
and window-falling arc not, as a 
general rule, good for children. 

Certainly it would be specious to 
attribute to bad ccrmics all juvenile 
crime and delinquency. But it is 
more than chance that young hooli- 
giUiS arc frequently equipjied with 
all kinds of home made apparatus 
for killing; that thev have intimate 
knowledge of vulnerable points in 
the human body and the variety of 
attacks that may be made upon it. 

Richardson Dilworth, district at¬ 
torney for Philadelphia, told a U.S. 
Senate Committee: “The weapons 
the jx)lice have been bringing in re¬ 
cently are, for the mos^part, home¬ 
made. These children arc absolute 
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geniuses in their manufacture. They, 
even make deadly 22-calibrc pistdU f 
out of radio aerials.” 

I'herc arc few diabolical devices 
tor slow or fast murder or torture, 
that have not been described in 
comic books. During a New York 
gang war, police collected an arsenal 
of h(MTic-madc weapons, stilettos 
with spring-released blades, knives, 
brass knuckles. Most of the mater¬ 
ial was obtained from advertise¬ 
ments in comic books, spelled out 
for home making by the plots. 

Why, instead of merely shooting, 
stabbing or beating, in the tradi¬ 
tional manner of foot[)ads, do delin¬ 
quents decide to kill a man by 
brc.iking his neck? Why do a group 
of teen agers tlecidc to tie f)CtroI- 
soaked cotton to a man’s leg and set 
it on lire? Where d«j the young 
killers .ind sadists get the fine shad¬ 
ings, the nuances of their cruelties? 

After a five year study, a S{>ecial 
committee of the New York Legis¬ 
lature leportcd: “A small, stub¬ 
born, wilful, irresponsible minority 
of publishers of so-called comics, 
wfio hiivc a brazen disregard for 
anything but their profits, who re¬ 
cognize no duty to anyone and 
wh{;se sole objective is financial 
gain, .irc responsible.” 

A few nxjnths ago U.S. Senator 
Kefaiiver heid .aloft in obvious dis¬ 
taste a comic-book cover. It showed 
the blonde head of a decapitated 
woman. A man. blfxxly sword in 
hand, held it aloft and. Wood oozed 
from the lips. “Do you think this is 
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in good taste?” the Senator asked 
;thc publisher. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It would 
have been bad taste if the blood had 
been coming from the artery.” 

There are close on a million 
juvenile delinquents in America to¬ 
day, and the number of potential 
delinquents is far larger. Each such 
youngster is an individual problem. 
Some will go wrong because of 
broken homes. Others will be drag¬ 
ged down by slum evils. But one 
thing is certain: every one of them 
will be influenced to a degree by the 
books and magazines he reads. 

Some of these may be triggers that 
will set off unsocial acts. Others 
will be the jigsaw part that com¬ 
pletes a pattern that has been build¬ 
ing, by suggesting sfiecific criminal 


acts. Some may even be the excitant 
that brings life imprisonment or 
death for a single crime. The New 
York State Legislative committee 
after a five-year study of publica¬ 
tions and crime has cited many spe¬ 
cific clinical cases where the com¬ 
mission of crimes has been unmis¬ 
takably traced to reading a book or 
seeing a crime programme. 

Each parent has it in his power. 
to modify this environment of anger 
and violence, of depravity. and 
death. 1 am saying to these pander- 
ers of dirty books, to all sellers of 
violence and crime, “Not in mv 
house so long as I am the master of 
it.” If a few million others will take 
the same stand the pedlars of dirt 
will wither and the face of violence 
will be changed. 


Shakesj)eare’s hirthplaa; was a focal point in Britain’s campaign against 
horror comics wlicn 50 delegates, representing 27,000 members of the 
National Federation of Retail Newsagents, Booksellers and Stationers, met 
at Stratford-on-Avon at the end of SeptemlxT. They passed resolutions 
calling for legislative action to stop the imp<jrtation or publication of horror 
comics in Britain. 

Lord Harmsworth, in a letter published in The Spectator of September' 
17 , drew attention to the article, “For the Kiddies to Read,” in The 
Reader’s Digest, July 1954 , in which T. E. Murphy descrilied how hi'- 
paper, the Hartford Courant, started a campaign which drove horror comics 
on the ncws-slantls of Hartford. “f)nc would think,” Lord Harmsworth 
said, “that some of our national newspapers couhl do on a large scale what 
the Hartford Courant did for a town, and thereby earn the gratitude of 
everyone.” 

Kingsley Martin, editor of The Netv Statesman and Nation, reviewing 
Seduction of the Innocent, a study of the horror comics industry by an 
American scholar, Dr. F, Wertham, wrote: “Those who want the civil¬ 
ization of the West to be destroyed could not have imagined a subtler or a 
swifter method of undermining it than to pervert a whole generation of 
children.” 






Fifty years ago—one of the worst maritime disasters of all time 


Death in the East River 


Fy Vh tor lioi <en and h'lurfiix Downey 


*i|(T WAS Weclncschiv morning, 
^ June 15, 190.), in New York 
J'A, City—a sunnv, blue-and-white 
day, ideal lor an excursion. Throngs 
pf laughing, chattering children, ac¬ 
companied by mothers and Sunday 
School teachers, clustered on the 
Third Street East River pier, where 
the big paddle-wheeled General 
Slocum waited to take them on their 
annual outing. The genial pastor of 
St, Mark’s (ierman I, u theran 
Church, the Rev. (!. 1 '. 1 laa.s, head¬ 
ed the proccs.sion, strong, up 

the gangplank, followed bv the 
band playing livclv atrs. Over tlie 
decks children rtanjied exciteilly, 
exploring passagew.ivs .ind ladders. 

The whi.stle blew. Lines \v< rc cast 
olT. Eiderlv Capt.iin Van Schaick 
gave the signal, and soon tiic \esscl 


was pulling north, past Blackwell’s 
Island and up towards the narrows, 
ominously chri.stencd Hell Gate, 
d'hen someone in a forward store 
room, where .straw-lined barrels and 
e.ins of oil were kept, lit a lamp and 
dropped the smouldering match. 
Or, according to another account, 
an oiler passed through the store 
room witli a flaming torch. At any 
rate, as the ves.sel was about opposite 
8^rd Street, Frank Perditski, a 14- 
\Larold IxA. spied a thin column 
of smoke curling up from the hold. 
He ran .ind notilicd the captain. 
“Shut u[) iiiid mind \our owm busi- 
ni'ss,” was tlie captain’s r..tort. 

Meanwhile the captain of a dred¬ 
ger saw a *pliime of smoke break 
from the Slocum's lower deck. He 
hkw four sharp blasts of his whistle. 
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His signal was caught up by other 
craft, and as each sounded the warn¬ 
ing it fell in behind the steamer, 
seeking to overtake her. 

But the Slocum ploughed ahead. 
First Mate Flanucan had been 
nroiight to the snue room and 
the raging flames. Even as he grasp 
ed the speaking tube to call the cap¬ 
tain, fire ate through the [lartition 
into the engine room. At the m(j- 
ment that the captain sounded the 
alarm gong, a woman on an upper 
deck ran screaming for help, her 
clothing ablaze from a burst of flame 
which had darted up through a 
chute. Her cries, combined with the 
clang of the fire gong, froze the pas- 
.sengers into a moment of horror. 
Then followed a wild stampede as 
women raced to find their chiKlrcfj. 
In the first moments of that awlul 
scramble dozens were trampled. 

And still the Slocum kept to her 
course. Captain V'^an Schaick, beset 
by savage criticism later, gave many 
reasons for not beaching her - in 
one place the water was texi deep; 
in another it would have .set docks 
or iirc. On went the death ship, tiie 
wind of her passage bending the 
flames back to la.sh the screaming 
passengers in her stern. 

Along the .shore horrified spect.i- 
tors leaned from window*and lined 
the waterfront. A moan went up as 
they recognized the boat. Many had 
relatives aboard. 

On the Slocum passengers swath¬ 
ed in flames Ix'gan leaping over- 
boivd. Three little j^irls. human 


torches, jumped together. Wailing;; 
children, separated from their pa^.i; 
ent.s, were trampled on. Parents whdi' 
still gripped small hands relin-; 
epushed them to throw the children-;, 
over the rail and jump after them. . 

A disorganized cicw (only ten out', 
of 34 had had previous ex| 5 criencC 
aboard a ship) made a brief, futile 
attempt to fight the fire. One rotten , 
ho.se split along its full length when, 
water was forced through it. Firmly 
cleated lifch(;aLs and wired-down 
rafts resisted attempts at launching. 
The crew gave up and joined the 
mad ru.sh for file, 1'he vessel was 
running wild, a (laming monster. 

b'rcnzied passengers scrambled for 
lifebch.s, only to have them fall 
apart in their hands. Some bearing 
the telltale legend “Inspected 1891” 
let loose a shower of crumhling cork 
as the rotted canvas .split. 

Still the Slocum .steamed on, into 
the mouth of Hell (iatc. Women 
fell (ai their knees and begged the 
captain to si ter for land. One father, 
crazed hv tlie loss ot bis child, fired 
at V.in Sch.iick but mis.sed. 

Suddenly under jire.ssure the port 
r,iil ol die afterdeck gave way and 
a human cisiauk spilled into the 
river. UikIcj the stress of terror a 
woman sank to the deck in pre- 
mat.ire child-birth. As the furnace 
hc.il of llie Slocum*s paint impreg¬ 
nated pine raged niore fiercely, the 
mother ro,se, took her newborn in¬ 
fant in her arms and plunged into 
the river. ^ 

The ship headed ac'ross the chan- 
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\ flel, struck a rock and began to sink. 

^ At last the insane flight was ended, 
y allowing the pursuing craft to catch 
f up and form a circle about the vessel 
^ while a fire float fought the flames. 

; As women held out their arms to 
? rescuers in supplication, the final 
y horror occurred. The supports of 
i^.the hurricane deck burned away; a 
I- hundred {)Coplc crashed into the 
i:‘^ficry pit below. 

On every unburned part of the 
I;, vessel humans were clustered like 
i ants. From the upper deck the 
i pilots and captain jumped into the 
! river and were dragged ashore, the 
skip{)er with a broken leg. Finally, 

' when it seemed certain that none 
1 but the dead could still be aboard, 

, a small boy was seen climbing the 
i flagstaff ahead of the rising flames. 

; Silhouetted against the red glare he 
' pulled himself higher and higher. A 
groan burst from a thousand throats 
when the pole toppled with the lad 
into the roaring blaze. 

Swarms of small boats picked up 
swimmers—and corpses. By mid- 
« night more than 600 bodies were 
laid on the grass; 400 were still in 
the watcjf. For days afterwards the 
river continued to give up its dead. 

Hardly a door in St. Mark’s par¬ 
ish was without an emblem of 
death; 120 men lost their entire 
families. Frank Perditski, the lad 
who first reported the fire, lost his 
mother, sister and brother. 

A horrified public followed the in¬ 
vestigations ivhich disclosed scanda¬ 
lous conditions aboard the Slocum. 


The criminal neglect was evidenced 
by the state of the hose and life-belts, 
by the lack of fire and boat drill, by 
the utter ineptness of the crew. One 
concern making life-belts was found 
to have inserted seven-inch cast-iron 
bars in each cork block to bring the 
belts to required weight! 

A coroner’s jury found that ii 
men should be held on bail on 
charges of manslaughter. These 
were the president, secretary and 
five shareholders of the Kniclcer- 
bockcr vSteamboal Company, the 
commodore of the Knickerbocker 
fleet, (Captain Van Schaick, Mate 
Flanagan and steamboat inspector 
Henry Lundberg. 

A year later Captain Van Schaick 
was sentenced to ten years in prison 
for criminal negligence. But public 
memory is short-lived, and all the 
others escaped punishment. 

It could not be said that the vic¬ 
tims had died in vain. The fate of 
the Slocum com{)ellecl improve¬ 
ments in life-saving equipment, fire 
and boat drills. Regulations were 
lightened and a graft-ridden insiiec- 
tion service overhauled. 

A monument to the 67. unidenti¬ 
fied victims of the General Slocum 
disaster now stands in the Lutheran 
t!^cmetery in the Queens section of 
New York, Here each vear those 
who remain of the 403 survivors, 
together with members of the be¬ 
reaved families, hold memorial ser¬ 
vices for the 955 men, women and 
children who lost their lives on that 
June day in 1904. 
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film with great exposure 
latitude for taking pictures in 
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AGFA ISOPAN F 

The fast flnegraiii miniature 
film for best results, by day, by 
artificial light and by flash-light. 
Highly sensitive, panchro- 
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These tests are a sort of Geiger counter for the 
discovery of precious human resources 


They Spotlight Hidden Talent 


Ih' Wiiiiiini /•'. Mi Pt’rnxtU 


W ITH A sr.T i>t nuK' cdinatii^n.il 

deveiopmenr tests experts 

e.in iKiw' !f)retell with surprising 

ncciiraey ;i vonng.sUr’s ['oienltAlilit s 

tor advanced study. 'Dicse .in* latt 

iiitellinencc tests, wintii ine.isnia 

iafe/it intellectual ahilitv. Insleail. 

they measure t>verall knowledge, 

hr)we\cr acijuircd, atid a student's 

ahihty to use that knowledge. 

For the nftu.snallv cap.thie \oiing 

steFS who otln rwisv wotdd Isase 

M bool pre(]ia(un'iv uftder the hano't 

:-aj) o{ poverty, the IK w tests .ije 

olten the inceiiiue to leaiii iIk gfj.ii 

ol h' dl('r edne;)P(,|, 

tinit a. v’oorons pride is Irenuv.ntiv 

■.iwakened in jcirents. inspiring: theJFi 

to ni;ike tile extra eiloji to s. e liieii 

• liddren through ^'.■'^.<)nd.^| s ^viaio! 

and even on to a iiiio ersit^ 

T’ake the e.i.se ot lh<': tim e sons oi 

I [Folti.eirj.ni wlio was kiiiid ii-, ;-f»h 

hers. The widow, dependent •*:) 

small pcn.sion, Iclt that to help ttie 

hoys through school v\'as to tlo her 

utmo.sr. Then the new' ^ sls siiowed 
* 

(Jur.iJt ii^t a houl' \i. 


that all three lads were of iiniver.sity 
caiihre. This knowledge lireil their 
anihiljoi's. Tliev worked their wav 
tiirough school as newslioys and 
w'ent on to win university scholar- 
shijis. t)ue son is now a thcmieal 
.‘nginecr; ilu oilier tw.> are study- 
iinj aerc.n.intii al encuiiecring. 

In anoihei instance a vcar-rild 
girl \vln»se inotl’.er had died Kwik 
oMf ihe iuHis«;work and care of 
\,>iingi! chddrtn:. I lei sc hoolwork 
wen', downhill, d'hen the in‘W tests 
raiikfd in r ii> ihn lop one per cent 
oi ilu siiifh iti.s tesSerl in he: scIkkiI. 
l.cari.i.ni dll's, rsrr tathe'- made 
iaaiK. arr'Migrtii-'iil.s which Ireeil her 
io|- \tU(K, Sh '' liiuhed to the tc^p of 

hf! '.i.e-'.. '.von .1 lumcrsity scliolar- 
■dup and got a <iegree which jjre- 
p.i.-nd In ; <oj .) t .in er in .social work. 

l)r. id Iaiid(.jni.st, pr<jU’ssor of 
evtiu' /iiou at tile I niversifs ol Iowa 
and lounder <'t the new test.s, tells 
f>l the evolution oi a mishl among 
those uncovered in the testing pro- 
yuamtnes. The vouth, .iiff'f-vcar-old, 

nal Payrnt-Tf^arhir 
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was getting barely-passing and fail- learn a great deal outside school— 
ing marks in his scho(jl studies. He at home, oh trips, in jobs and from 
was unco-operative and often failed outside reading, radio, films and 
to hand in his papers. Teachers lost contacts with people. The Lind- 
interest in him. They didn’t know quist tests were developed to reveal 
that his low marks were due prima- the presence of such general knowl- 
rily to boredom. Then the tests edge, regardless of where it was 
showed that he was the highest in acquired, and the ability to apply it 
educational development of the in practical ways. By 1942 the tests 
school’s 500 students. The work had were ready for extensive use in 
been just too easy for him! Incredu- Iowa secondary schools, 
lous at first, his teachers made new It takes seven and a half h,ours tor 
efforts to help him. His parents’ re- a student to complete the tests, 
newed faith in him boosted his which begin in the first year of 
morale. He jumped to first place in secondary school and are usually 
scholarship. Later, he won a scholar- followed up by yearly tests there- 
ship contest, went to Harvard Uni- after, not only to show progress but 
versity and became an engineering to reinforce in the minds of students 
specialist. and parents the advantages of con- 

The present tests are the result tinued education, 
of 13 years of experiment and de- 'Vhe Lindquist tests pick out the 
velopment under the leadership of choice minds among young human- 
Dr. Lindquist. Earlier tests were ity, but they do not leave the lesser 
geared primarily to measure factual lights to mediocrity and discourage- 
knowledgc acquired in specific ment. Every youngster has a dis- 
secondary school courses. Dr. Lind- linctivc ability of some sort. The 
quist and other educators found tests help to hnd these special abili- 
these tests inadequate; the abililv to ties and thus guide average stud- 
use know'ledge clTcctivcly is more ents, as well as brilliant ones, into 
important than the numbei of facts fields where they will be most use- 
remembered. Furthermore, children lul and happy. 

Answers to "'Caii You Fill in the O's?” 

(Slc pai;c‘ 2(>) 

1. Voodoo Lookout 11. Sociology i6. Forenoon 

2. wSonorous 7. Monotonou.s 12. Doubloon 17. Oolong 

Offshoot 8. Storeroom 13. Boohoo 18. Footloose 

4. OcKVreon y. Oratorio 14. Odorou,s 19. Orthodo.x 

5. Protocol 10. Corroborator i^. Rococo 20. Homologous 
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Jimmy Angel flew into unexpected immortality when, hunting for, 
gold in Vetiezuela, he discovered Angel Falls 
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Hv Mic hael Scully 

J IMMY An<,ki. [kkI Mo Urge l<» c.iivc his 
name on the map when he nosed his 
little h'lamingo plane np that weinlh' won- 
tlcrtiil V’cMc/iic lan cam on hack in He 
was just a jouriKvman (her, veteran oi the 
First World W'ar, lookim' for a river tull 
of g(!ld in the latitasiic chaos ol .str»nc and 
jim;de called the (imana 1 llghlands. 

In I'aiiam.i a few vears heloie, a scx'relive 
old prospector named VV'illiamson had hired 
Ani;ei to il\ him to \ ene/iiela ami inlanrl 
to (aiidatl Fa-livar on the tiiiiioio Kive*'. 
W illiam>on li.td pointed out a /i_i>/ igcourse 
over die < )rinou» !lani>s. a vast giassv hasin 
stiuided with iron hills that jerked the coni- 
[)ass int(» impon nl |ittc is. I'atihei souththey 
ciiieFt'd a inadi ii'id ol mesas (liai tojiped 
mountam.s), rearing li'.oi) aiid.s o( leet from 
the eineiak! jiiiigk and split hv jihingmg 
slriam,'.. hmilh tin v hiia hed to a stop on a 
gra.sss opening aia! die f/id man went olf to 
the n\cr nearin. An hour later he retmned 
with ahoui ao jiuLindsot, gold nuggets. 

(,'iini-ftin i! jiiitii Th: l\ i.aiiir Uiii'f/zittr 
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Jimmy Angel’s skill got them 
safely home again, and he was paid 
$5,000 for that flight into fantasia. 
A short time later Williamson died. 

Angel returned to Venezuela. 
First he flew from Ciudad Bolivar, 
scouting from mesa to mesa. But 
that took too much time and petrol, 
so he built a camp and cleared a 
landing strip near Auviin-lepul— 
Devil’s Mountain, 150 miles closer 
to his goal. 

Auyan-Tepui is a giant among 
mesas. Its flattish top covers 250 
square miles and hears a peak 
nearly 10,000 feet high. Aeons of 
erosion have cut a crooked, V- 
shaped canyon into its northern face, 
and from this surges a stream that 
stirred Jimmy’s curiosity. He had 
found a few nuggets and diamond.s, 
but nothing like the rucksack load 
that Williamson picked up in an 
hour. Perhaps he could never locate 
the golden stream again, but there 
must be others like it, and this can¬ 
yon looked inviting. So he poked 
the Flamingo's nose between its 
blue-brown walls, and flew into an 
unexpected kind of immort.ilitv. 

From high in the wall on his 
right, a stream spurted and plunged 
to the jungle below, b'rom a higher 
hole beyond it another one dived. 
Then another; then four side by 
side. And more beyond, right and 
left. The flier soon lost count, for 
this gallery of spectacular waterfalls 
went on for miles. 

Then^ as he rounded a promon¬ 
tory, Angel came upon an unbe¬ 


lievable sight—a vertical river plum¬ 
meting from the clouds above him, 
its roar drowning the sound of his 
engine. He craned to see the white 
column vanish in a mass of foam 
where it crashed into the valley. He 
went down perilously close to the 
jungle floor and made a rough cal¬ 
culation of the fall’s width. It was 
perhaps 500 feet. He climbed again, 
trying to estimate hejlgjit by his 
altimeter. Somewhere betwepn half 
a mile and a mile, he calculated. 
Even half a mile would make that 
sheer drop the great-grandfather of 
all waterfalls, 

Angel made a layman’s guess that 
there was nothing else like this in 
the world. He was right. When in 
1949 an exploratory expedition fin¬ 
ally measured the august marvel 
named Angel Falls, it found that 
the great cataract was 3,212 feet 
high, 2(} times the height of Nia¬ 
gara. The first straight drop is 2,648 
feet; then the column bounds from 
a ledge and falls another 564. 

For centuries men had skirted 
and probed the region—a place 
where geography is so mad a river 
flows in two directions. Baron von 
Humboldt, in 1800, followed the 
Orinoco, which empties into the 
Caribbean, to a point where the 
upper river splits and one branch, 
the Casiquiare, is shunted south¬ 
ward via the Amazon into the At¬ 
lantic. Later, Robert Schomburgk 
climbed Mount Roraima, far to the 
east, and found a plateau jungle of 
plant lifd unlike, and older than, 
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any other known to science. When 
Conan Doyle invented such discov¬ 
eries in The Lost Worlds he scarcely 
exaggerated the realities of this 
region. 

Before the aeroplane came, Au- 
yan-Tepui, 300 miles from Hum¬ 
boldt’s trail and half as far from 
Mount Roraima, was only a piece of 
map-makers’ guesswork. Moreover, 
it was shielded by superstition. Its 
name, Devil's Mountain, had real 
meaning for the few jungle Indians 
of the region. The awesome thun¬ 
derstorms it brewed were adequate 
proof that the devil himself lived 
there, and Indians gave it wide 
clearance. 

In C'aracas, Gustavo Henv, a vet- 
eran mountain climber, and Felix 
C'ardona, a Spanish ex|)lorcr, were 
the first to become actively inter¬ 
ested in Angel’s story oi his discov¬ 
ery. In 1937 separate ex[)editions 
they explored the canyon and saw 
that tins was no orthodox waterfall: 
it was the end of an underground 
river roaring from an enormous 
tunnel 200 feet below iht mesa 
top. How could that lost plateau, 
measuring only 15 by 22J/2 miles, 
jirodiice the immeiase daily flow 
from the great fails and its satel¬ 
lites, which, they found, numbered 
nearly 100? 

From the ncarc't point accessible 
on fool, 1 leny and Cardona, wdio 
had met at Angel’s base camp, set 
out to climb the clifTsidc. Aided by 
Ahgrl, who dro[)|xxl foexj from his 
r'lahc, they reached feet. But 


horizontal progress from there was 
impossible. Ages of erosion had cut 
away the soft surface rock, leaving 
an insane pattern of fissures, some 
hundreds of feet deep, between 
jagged ridges of Cambrian sand¬ 
stone. These offered an explanation 
for the streams that burst from the 
cliffsides. 

The mesa is a colossal natural 
condenser, squarely in the path of 
the almost ceaseless trade winds 
from the C'aribbean. As 4 :hese 
meet the warm air rising from the 
low forests they pnxluce a constant 
mist. Frecipitation is estimated to 
range up to 300 inches a year, and 
this mav be the wettest area on 
earth. I’he honeycomb of deep fis¬ 
sures serves as a gigantic reservoir, 
feeding the underground rivers 
which form the falls. 

Hcny and C>ardona S|>otted 
through their field glasses a level 
stretch in the far distance. If they 
could land a plane on it the major 
falls might be accessible. 

Angel scouted the s[)ot and de¬ 
cided that a landing might he'just 
possible. It was .agreed that Heny 
and Angel would try, while Car¬ 
dona manned the camp radio to 
keep contact and, if necessary, sum¬ 
mon help. But w'hen Jimmy’s wife, 
Marie, who was also in camp, dis¬ 
covered their plan she delivered an 
ultimatum ; “You arc not going up 
there without me!” 

The three landed safely, but the 
grass hid a soggy surface and the 
wheels quickly bogged down. Angel 
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that a take-off was impos- 
It 'Was also impossible, they 
&bcj^ saw, to reach the falls. They 
sui^eycd their chances, then called 
up Cardona by radio, describing the 
route by which they would try to 
escape. 

In answer to Cardona’s radioed 
appeal, William Phelps, American 
businessman of Caracas, chartered 
a plane and started out the next day. 
The Venezuelan army sent another. 
But shifting cloud masses and their 
shadows made a maddening kalei- 
doscope of the vast patchwork of 
ravines and saw-toothed ridges; 
spotting three tiny human figures 
proved impossible, 

Cardona and the rescue fliers had 
all but lost hope when, after two 
weeks, the two men and Marie An¬ 
gel dragged one another into camp. 
They had carefully rationed the 
food, and water was no problem, 
but their boots were shredded by 
the savage rocks, their clothes were 
torn away and their bodies tortured 
patterns of cuts and bruises. 

Jimmy Angel’s plane sits today 
on the mesa where it landetl in 
1937. ^ weeks ago my wife 
and I flew just above it witli C'ap- 
tain Charles Baughan, an aerial 
veteran of both world wars, wIk) 
has pul his wheels down on as many 
unlikely spots as Angel, excepting 
one. The little h'lamingo marks that 
spot. It is Auyan-'I'epui’s captive 
for ever. 

Like .so many trail blazers, Angel 
W# unrewarded except for the satis¬ 


faction of giving his name to the 
world’s highest waterfall and the 
fact that his find focused attention 
on a region that is now proving 
fabulous in raw wealth. 

Not long ago great cargo planes 
growled over Auyan-Tepui to a new 
airstrip near the Brazilian border 
where they disgorged machinery to 
develop diamond mines for the Ven¬ 
ezuelan government. Venezuela pro¬ 
duced 84,790 carats of diamonds 
last year, most of them from the 
flanks of the highlands. On the east¬ 
ern edge of the region is the coun¬ 
try’s richest gold mine. 

Perhaps the area’s greatest source 
of wealth is the mines of Cerro 
Bolivar, which now supply some of 
the purest iron ore ever discovered. 
But such incursions have only pin- 
pricked the vast land beyond the 
Orinoco, and it seems unlikely that 
man, with all his planes, bulldozers 
and other equipment, will ever make 
a real impression on the jagged 500- 
mile battlements of the highlands. 

Of the 30 people who have seen 
Angel Falls from its base, mostWerc 
with the expeditirin of 1949. A few 
other determined souls have strug¬ 
gled for days by canoe to the same 
point and used their cameras from 
more than a mile away. But the only 
photographs showing the full .sweep 
of the sfx’ctaclc have been taken 
from the air, and of these only one 
oilers a .sense of proportion; it shows 
a I)C%5 flying close to the falls—a 
tinv dot against the vast canyon 
wall. *• 
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Captain Baughan has come clos¬ 
est to making Angel Falls accessible. 
Two years ago he built a landing 
field and thatched-hut camp 45 
miles to the north, where the Carrao 
River dumj)s all the waters of 
Auyan-'repui over a thundering 
falls as high as Niagara. From the 
Hotel Tamanaco in Caracas he flies 
occasional parties there, then into 
the canyon and up over the Lost 
World. Between times he is flying 
in materials for a holiday resort on 
as dramatic a site as venturesome 


holiday-makers ever encountered. 

Jimmy Angel finally found a gold 
mine, a modestly profitable one, in 
Costa Rica. Though nearly 60 years 
old, he is talking about making an 
aerial expedition to the ruins of a 
tiiy he onc(|i spotted far east of 
Auyan-Tepuf, 100 miles deep in the 
forests of mesas. If he finds it, it 
may prove the existence of an 
ancient civilization hitherto un¬ 
known, And he m;iy well do so, 
for he still lands his plane in im¬ 
probable places. 


Words to Live By 


Something More . . • 


Dr. Alberl Sciwvcilzer, ijuotcd in This Week 

Albert Schweitzer has been called by many “the greatest man 
in the world." This exclusive interview was obtained for This Wee^ by 
Bernard S, Redtnont. 


I ASK.ED Dr. Schweit/.er what the 
ordinary man could do in his 
daily life to cany out Dr. 
Schweitzer’s famous principle 
of “Reverence for Lite*’—and to 
help in sciine wav to cure ihc ill.s 
that beset the world. 

'rhis was his answer: 

“Ji;sT do what voii can. It’s not 
enough mcrelv to exist. It’s 
not enough to sav, ‘I’rn earning 
enough to live and to support my 
family. I dj» my work well. I’m 
a gcx)d father. I’m a good bus 
ba.nd.’ 

^ r. 


“ I’hat’s all very well. But you 
must do something more. Seek 
always to do .some good, some¬ 
where. Every man has to seek in 
his own way to make his own 
.self more noble and to realize his 
own true worth. 

“You must give .some time to 
voLir fellow man. Even if it’s a 
little thing, do something for 
those who have need of help, 
something for which you get no 
pay hut the privilege of doing it. 
For remember, you don’t live in 
a world all your own. Your 
brothers are here, too.'" 




A cimderisation from the hook bv Anna Tr,i< u(.) i r Rose 

.'iHlhoi of liimii jot One More” 

“I wouldn't dare put mv hands on that kid f<jr fear I’d hicak his darn 
ne. k,” said a neighbour when i l year-ohl Andris, a war-hufTeted orphan 
from Latvia, kicked and screamed and rhrcatcntd imirdtT. Hut Mrs. 
Rose, a widowed school teacher with a gib lor parentlujod, never re¬ 
gretted taking this unrulv 1).P. into her hcarie, where she undertook to 
give him security and affection. In "The Cientlc Hou.^e" she tells with 
memorable warmth and humour how the bov forgcjl the disturbante.s 
of his violent past and found love and happiness. 

“Immensely touching,” says the San h'rancisco ('.hronide. “A fasci¬ 
nating story (with a happy ending), and a magnificent lesson in how to 
a parent.” 

"The iientle hmife.” eopynght l'J54, ictU be published in the Spiing of / / j’ 

f by Hodder and Stoughton • • 



“Thk Gentle House’ 


One day in January 1950 our 
school headmistress came into 
the class where 1 was teaching and 
announced cheerily, “We have a 
new boy today! He’s a Latvian 
D.P. orphan and his name is An¬ 
dris. He can’t speak English but I 
know you’ll get along with him 
splendidly.” 

Then she hurried out of the 
room, leaving behind her a thin 
blond boy of about 11. 

I smiled at hini. He looked me 
over closely, then cautiously granted 
me a slow, shv smile in return. At 
that moment something clicked be¬ 
tween us. Without a word spoken, 

I think we both felt the sudden 
warmth of a new and s{X!cial friend¬ 
ship, a friendship between a skinny, 
blue-eyed boy and a large fat school 
teacher with horn-nmmed spec¬ 
tacles. 1 wondered, a little, how I 
was going to teach this young D.P., 
but I had a feeling that it was going 
to be interesting. 

Andri.s, orphaned while still a 
baby, had been brought up in a 
Protestant orphanage in Riga, which 
the Russians bombed when they in¬ 
vaded Latvia in 1944. The children, 
still held together as a unit, were 
then swept away into various D.P. 




camps, finally reaching one in Ger¬ 
many. After the war they were 
brought to the United States and 
placed in foster homes. Andris ar¬ 
rived in June 1949 and was taken in 
by a well-to-do New Jersey family 
made up of several adults, who 
planned to adopt him after the onc- 
ycar legal waiting period. 

By the time he came to our pri¬ 
vate school, Andris had been in 
America six months, but he had 
learned very little English. He and 
the other orphans in his group had 
gathered new words and phrases 
from each nation they rolled through. 
By war’s end they used such a gou¬ 
lash of Latvian, Russian, German, 
slang and baby talk, that few out¬ 
siders could understand them. It 


now became my task to help Andris 
to learn to speak English. 

Our school has ducks, dogs and 
even a small pony in the grounds, 
'rhat first morning, while our class 
was busy with written work, I took 
Andris out to ride the pony. He had 
fun and picked up such words as 


“horse,” “duck,” “dog,” “eat,” 


“sugar,” “teeth” and “tongue.” 
Back in the classroom I drew a pic¬ 
ture of a boy, girl, pony, duck and 
dog, which, made him laugh. 1 
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printed the words under these pic¬ 
tures and he sat down to learn to 
read and write them. 

During those first weeks Andris 
- worked hard, driving himself on. 
He was good at arithmetic. He 
wrote in a clear, precise European 
script, but always copied everyching 
over to improve it, earnestly insist¬ 
ing, “I must better write!” 

He learned quickly, and I thought 
what a pleasure it was to teach a 
child who was so bright and so 
eager to learn. 1 was astonished, 
therefore, when I was told that the 
intelligence tests had shown him to 
he a “slow learner” with a low l.Q. 
I was sure that some mistake had 
been made in testing, and I intended 
to check up on it, but at this point 
I became ill and was whisked olT to 
the hospital for a month. 

On the day of my return to schtxil 
all the students hut one called out 
friendly greetings, then went about 
their business. Andris stood there, 
silent, staring at me with tears pour¬ 
ing down his cheeks. 

"Why, Andris! What’s the mat- 
ter? Aren't you glad to see me?” 

He nodded, unable to speak for a 
moment, then said, “You are not 
dead? I think you be dead. Bombed 
dead.” He wept, (I learned after¬ 
wards that this was an aiTtomatic 
assumption for him. Once when 1 
asked about another boy who was 
late, Andris said maltcr-of-factly, 
“He’s dead, I guess. Bombed dead. 
What else?”) 

Andris was not onl\f a thin boy; 


he was as round-shouldered as if; 
the weight of the world bowed him ' 
down. Hut that morning when he 
saw that 1 was alive and well he sud¬ 
denly straightened up and stood 
stilTly erect, clicked his heels 
smartly, bowed very low from the 
hips and kissed my hand. “I glad 
you be not dead,” he .said. 

(S^OMETUiNc had happened to An¬ 
dris while 1 was away. When he first 
came to us he had been much too 
subdued, too obedient to be natural. 
Now he had lost his precise and in¬ 
dustrious work habits; gone was his 
meekness! Not to mince words, An¬ 
dris had become too cheeky. He 
was di.sobcdient and, limited as his 
vocabulary wa.s, it now included 
such fihrases as: “So vfhat?” “The 
beck with it!” “ju.st tooooo bad!” 
T’he other children laughed joy¬ 
ously at the change in him, and, 
this, of course, made him worse. 

'I he teachers sighed and made 
[latient remarks about [lendulums 
swinging loo far. Hut there was 
more to it than that, Andris’s foster 
parents were cultured, well-to-do 
people, .md the fact that their pros- 
jxxtive S{in w.is believed to have so 
low a mentality was a shock and a 
bitter clis.ippointrncnt to them. He 
sensed their dissatisfaction and real 
trouble began to brew. As they put 
pressure on him to work harder, he 
began indulging in rages and tan¬ 
trums. He was soon a real behaviour 
problem. 

Andris still submitted to my 
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teaching, and forged steadily ahead 
in his lessons; but he threw pellets, 
laughed uproariously in class and 
was a menace at the lunch table. 
Reverting to his war-camp eating 
habits, he grabbed all the food he 
could lay his hands on, including 
that on other children’s plates and 
shovelled it into his mouth with both 
hands. He threw food at other boys 
and blew milk in their faces through 
straws. He laughed at reprimands 
and became what is technically 
known as a pain in the neck. Hut 
he was never mean or sly, and 
whenever 1 spoke sharply to him 
he would say “Okay, okay," and 
subside for a while. 

Next his violence besian to show 
on the jilaygroLind. I stopped him 
one day when, in a lur\, he was 
twisting the head ol a younger boy 
exactly as if he were unscrewing the 
lid ot a c]uan jar. “Here, liere!" 1 
cried out in .ilarm. “What are you 
trying to d<i.^’’ 

He answered in a husincsslike 
way: “I .tm going to kill this !>o\.’’ 

He meant exactly what Ik s.hd 
violent death was r.o novelty to him. 
We kejit close watch over Andrts 
after that! 

It was at this time that I was in¬ 
vited to his home for .i conterence. 
Our young H.l’.'s U)siei parents 
W'cre losing patience, and it Nvas 
pl.ain that they would not go 
through with the adoption. “He is 
unreasonable' and ungniteful,'' they 
said. “Wlulc he matle himself use 
dll at first, iK)W he wouldn’t lift a 


finger to save your life! Also, he 
flics into the most dreadful tan¬ 
trums and we’re. afraid he mav 
hurt .someone seriously in one of 
these spells.” Finally the admission 
came: “We would be fond of this 
boy if lie would let us, but he has 
reached such a state that we’re 
afraid we can’t handle him. He 
seems to get along well with you. 
What do you advise.?” 

j 

There wasn’t much I could say. 
To tr\ to tell somebody ho’w to 
manage a child is futile. You can 
learn theory, hut what you really 
need i.« a “knack.” This family was 

j 

too adult, too critical and formal for 
a boy’s comfort, and apparently 
they had expected too much too 
.soon. It .seemed a ca.se of people 
wanting a child but not knowing 
how to manage one—especially not 
this fierce and bewiltlered D.P. I 
went home that dav heavy-hearted, 

j ¥ 

for it looked like serious emotional 
trouble ahead. 

It was not long after this that 
Andris came to schciol one morning 
looking white, ill and more round 
shouldered ih.in ever. His eves were 
red and swollen whdi dark, uglv cir¬ 
cles under them. 

“Whv, Andris,” I exclaimed, 
"mui don’t ](jok well. Do you W'ant 
to go home.' ” 

“No, no, tsl not rn'- home any 
more. They say 1 c.in nicht stay 
there. I must go away. I nicht know 
where. I want here stay.” He put 
his head down on his desk and in¬ 
stantly fell G6und asleep. 
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"THE nEmi.E Horsi-y 


A iittlc Liter Aiulris siiiltlenlv 
wnkc up, rushed uut of the room 
.iikI vomited. Protesting we;tkl\, lie 
vv.Ks taken home. Wortl i.ime hack 
that he had been in a tantrum most 
ot the night before and had not 
slept, nor let anvone (‘Ise sleep. 
Worse still, he had matle thieats 
with a knife. That sealed his doom. 

Aiulris was sent away anil the 
whole .school mourned. \ Ic had been 
unrub, but he was a Lolouriul 
character. 

ROM riMK to time news reached 
us that Andris had got into trouble 
again and had been sent awav trom 
another home. In his next [ilacc he 
threw a stone .it the* matron’s head. 
Me was removed from that home 
in' short order, and placed in an 
other temporarily until plans (.ould 
be made for him. I'celing deeply 
concerned about Andris, I took a 
dav olT in Mav and went to sec him. 

As I drove up m front ot the 
house I caught sight of him down 
the street, standing forlorn and idle 
on the kerb, his shoulders sagging. 
When he saw me he let out a 
screech ot welcome. This time he 
did not pause to bow formalb aiul 
kiss my hand! He hurled himselt 
into mv arms, laughing and shout 
ing and hugging me. .Suddewb the 
laughter turned to tears and he cried 
as if a dam had liroken. 

As I hugged him tight 1 said to 
mvsclf, “Now don’t be an lild fool! 
No! You can't take him home with 
\ou! You're too old td tackle a 
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\oiing bo\ as wild .is this one, with 
\our husliand dead ami gone. Be¬ 
sides, \ou can’t afford it. ” 

Neiertheless, 1 heard mvself say, 
“ rhere. there, Andris. Don't cry so 
h.ird. Do \ou want to come home 
with mer’’ 

1 le bobbed his head .igain.t me, 
then ground his knuckles into his 
eves and gave a \elp‘of joy. “I knew 
\oii would come!’’ he said. 

I had come, but now we faced a 
binckade. The welfare people who 
bad charge of Andris sensibly told 
me ex.utb wh.it I bad .ilreadv told 
mvself. ‘AOil aren’t as )oimg as you 
once were. \Ou've got to spare 
\onr.self,’’ 

To tell the truth, since my hus¬ 
band’s death two years before, I 
h.id spared nuself loo conscien- 
tioiislv, and had linallv turned back 
to teaihing as a means of lilling my 
empiN (Lins. I needed the boy as 
much as he needed me. One more 
child woiilil be no novelty: 1 had 
rai.sed (mIui lOster children, l)C.side.s 
three of mv own. In fact there wa,s 
vin older boy named David, now 
out ot stliool arid working, who was 
living at mu lioiise. lie could be 
the “man in the farnilv,’’ to help 
me h.indle and manhandle-• this 
kid. 

“Wh.> eise wants the boy,^" I 
argued. “Noboib . So what arc vou 
going to do with bim.^ Let me have 
him and .sec how it works out." 

.So it was settled and Andri.s was 
.lilowed to come with mc.^ 

As wc drove home in the May 
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sunshine I said to him, “You know 
my house isn’t big and grand like 
the one you were staying in before.” 

To this he replied, “No worry. 
Big house no matter. I want a 
gentle house.” I wondered exactly 
what he meant by “gentle house,” 
but he did not yet have the words 
to make me understand. 

I also wondered what David and 
iny two daughters would say about 
my new acquisition. Hut I needn’t 
have worried. David said promptly 
it would be “fun to have a kid 
around”; and “Trot,” my daughter 
who taught at school and lived at 
home, liked Andris immediately and 
he liked her, calling her “Trotcha.” 
My other daughter, “'reensie,” 
didn’t meet him until June, when 
she graduated from the university. 

Andris understood that Teensie’s 
nickname meant “small.” In his 
mind an inch was something small, 
so when he met her, uncertain of 
her name, he said, “Alio, Incha!” 

Teensie smiled down at him. 
“Hello, Andy,” she said; then she 
grinned at me, “You sure picked 
yourself a unique little number 
when you gt)t him." 

s A VARIATION of the diminutive 
“Andritins,” we fell into the habit 
of calling Andris “Tinchy. ” *’his 
nickname pleased him, for he sensed 
that it reflected our aiTcction, which 
was true. For 'Tinchy quickly made 
a firm place for himself in the 
family, and our house would have 
seemed dull and lonely without 


him. He always kept us amused, 
astonished, angry or simply in sus¬ 
pense. We never knew what he 
would do next. One moment he 
might weep with real pity over some 
poor old woman he saw in the 
street, and the next minute he might 
whirl round and bite us. 1 remem¬ 
ber the first time he bit me. 

During his first week with us, 
Andris had mended an old toy fire 
engine so that it would squirt water 
again. Then, naturally, he built a 
fire for his engine to put out. It was 
a roaring bonfire in our backyard 
and, with a strong wind blowing, it 
threatened to get out of control. We 
rushed out with water buckets and 
brooms, and by working frantically 
st)on had the last spark spanked out. 

I’hen Andris fled into a tantrum. 
“1 mad you put out my lire!” he 
screamed. “You Ixr no fair! You say 
I can work fire engine and now you 
no let me! You lie!” And he sank 
his teeth into my hand. 

I tried to explain why wt could 
not have a bonfire that day, but he 
Licked the vocabulary to under¬ 
stand. 

“I like not America!” he shrieked, 
“Hack to my Latvia I vili go! I go 
now and find ship to take me to 
my country!” 

“All right,” I said. “Go straight 
down this street and turn left. It’s 
c|uite a walk.” 

He whirled round and ran, with 
his tear-streaked face turned des- 
[lerately towards Europe! 

I thought he would run his 
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tantrum off and then come hack. 
But time ticked on, dusk came, and 
still no Andris apfiearcd. Both 
Trotcha and David went t)d to hunt 
for him. Then a little sound like a 
mouse in the cellar caught my ear. 
I investigated, and there under¬ 
neath some broken chair, llat on the 
floor, lay Andris. 

“1 be here all time. You did not 
know,” he said. 

“I have some chocolate cake if 
you want any,” I said in an every¬ 
day, nothing’s-thc-maticr voice. 

He crept up the cellar stairs, very 
dusty, and let himself be settled in 
a chair at the kitchen table. There 
was a long silence while he ate two 
pieces of cake. 

“We under leaves from Russians 
hid,” he said finally, with his awk¬ 
ward German construction. “Long 
time I can hide, no move, nosnee/.e. 
Bolsheviki scare me. Long knifes on 
their guns,” 

He finished the cake, then went 
on. “Bombs kill many childrens 1 
play with. Many times wc hide, 
ijuiet, quiet, or we all be dead. One 
time airplane come, zz/. ut! and 
shoot, ta-ta-ta-ta! 'I’hen bee-anchef 
all children knocked dead. I lie flat 
unt hide and I pray so hard rny 
food come up.” 

No wonder he knew how to hide 
in our cellar! 

That was not the only time he 

j 

hid there. One afternoon a police¬ 
man on a motor-cycle dashed down 
our street, the motor-cycle giving a 
series of sharp explosions, pop! pop! 


popl*\\\ic gunfire. Our terrified D.P.^^ 
darted into the house gaspifigi 
"Polizei! Poltzri!” and plunged 
down into the cellar, where he 
vanished completely. 

The next dav 1 coa.xcd Andris to 
our street corner to talk to the 
school crossing policeman there, 
Andris approached the olFicer caU* 
tiouslv, squeezing my hand light 
and shivering with fright. It was 
onlv a few days later that 1 saw An¬ 
dris proudl’, mounted on the fear¬ 
some motor cvile where it was 
parketl bv the kerb. 

“In America poltzei isl friend,” 
he explained to me. 

Shortly after that, having lost his 
fear oi uniforms, he iKxamc cheeky 
to the ir.nbc cop. 

Nonetheless, wliencvcr Tinchy 
had a dark, gloomy okjocI, he kept 
threatening to go back t(j Latvia or 
(jcrmany. Strangely enough, he 
seemed to blot out the hardships of 
war there and remember only the 
pleasant things. “1st so beautiful in 
(rcrmanv,” he mourned. “America 
isr nicht beautiful. In (iermany arc 
many roses, so sweet along fences, 
and tiers reach over streets like 
root.” 

Whenever'I'inchy was askeil if he 
didn't waul to become an American 
citizen when he grew up he always 
ii n s we red, “ N v a w! N y ct! N e ver I 
1 go back lo my Latvia .and fight 
Boishcviki.s, and make them let 
Latvia he free.” 

He was a real Latvi;yi patriot, and 
we respected his loyalty. 
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Andris ran away in fury on an¬ 
other afternoon. Long after dark he 
came creeping in through the front 
door. It was lucky that 1 did not 
begin to scold him, for he ran for¬ 
ward eagerly and put a package in 
my lap. 1 opened it to find a bright 
red wallet with a picture of Hopa- 
long Cassidy on it. 

“I brang you little prascni. You 
like?" he asked anxiously. 

“I love it,” 1 said, and kissed the 
wallet to show that 1 prized the gift. 

‘‘You like? You kiss? You keep?” 
Andris asked happily. 

He had spent his entire allowance 
on me, and I answered, “Yes! I like, 
1 kiss, I keep.” 

He could not bring himself to say 
he was sorry when he did wrong, 
but he always showed it by bring¬ 
ing some peace offering. One day 
when he had been exceptionally 
difficult to live with, he finally re¬ 
pented and sobbed, “Now 1 think 
you nicht vill keep me any more. I 
be so bad^ you send me away?” 

“No, no,” I comforted him. “/ 
I 1 f{eepl" 

His tears flashed into a rainbow 
of laughter. 

(S27 

\ si’iTE of feeling more at home 
with us, Andris’s tantrums ex¬ 
ploded periodically like a geyser all 
that first, long summer, llis nerves 
had been worn threadbare and he 
had worked himself up to such a 
revolt against all authority that even 
a simple jeguest like “Wash your 
tdce” or “Brush vour hair” would 


set him off. “1 vill nicht do it! ” he 
would screech. “Nicht vill, nicht 
vill, nicht vill! ” 

One marathon tantrum lasted 
from half-past five until almost mid¬ 
night, and all that time Tinchy 
stayed out of doors, screeching. 
Finally, an understanding neigh¬ 
bour phoned to say that he was go- 
ing to get his son Tommy out of 
l)ed to invite Andris over to watch 
television. “Then you can come and 
get him,” he said. 

Now an odd thing happened. De¬ 
fying us all, Tinchy stood in the 
street yowling, but when Tommy 
called to him to come and watch 
TV, he answered in a perfeedy 
law-abiding way: “I nicht can come 
if Missis no say so.” Even in his 
fury Tinchy remembered that I had 
limited his television sessions with 
Tommy and now, in the middle of 
a tantrum, he paused to obey me! 
When Tommy told him, “She says 
it’s O.K.,” he went and, thus be¬ 
trayed, I caught him. 

My neighbour helped to bring 
Andris home but he refused to help 
get him upstairs and to bed. “To 
tell you the truth,” he explained 
afterwards, “I didn’t dare put my 
hands on that kid again for fear I’d 
break his darn neck! ” 

Incha teased Tinchy good-na¬ 
turedly about his tantrums: “Well, 
well, I see we have two boys in our 
house. Twins! Tinchy is good but 
that Karlis is a little stinker! Tell 
Karlis to go away, Tinchy! We 
don’t want him to live here!” 
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“1 be not twins! There be noKar- 
lisl” He was half amused, half fret- 
^fiil, at the idea of a double, but 
-when he seemed on the verge of a 
storm Incha could sometimes make 
him laugh himself into a good 
mood. 

While Andris became more and 
more companionable and pleasant 
as the summer wore on, Karlis, too 
often, paid us visits. l>y this time 
we had sought clinical help, and 
although the psychologist warned 
US against any unusual shock at the 
height of a tantrum, she did suggest 
throwing water in his face at the be¬ 
ginning of a “spell.” 

The next time Tinchy started 
biting and screeching, it was at bed¬ 
time. Trotcha was holding him in 
his room and as his voice began to 
rise in a wild crescendo, she said, 
“Now would be the time to try the 
water cure." I agreed, for we were 
at our seaside shack then and there 
was nothing water could hurt. 

I filled a two-gallon bucket with 
cold pump water and drenched 
him. He stopped yelling, gasped, 
spit and tuned up again, louder than 
before. 1 poured another two gallons 
over his head, and that drowned the 
tantrum. Spluttering and mutter¬ 
ing, he went to bed, cursing us in 
three foreign tongues. 

“Ha, ha! You know not what I 
am saying about you in my secret 
language!" he taunted us. 

We never tried the water cure 
again. Too tpuch mess for too poor 
a result. 


^Iltogether it was discouraging. 
Just as wc thought he had gained 
headway he went into a worse ex¬ 
plosion than ever before. Finally I 
concluded that Tinchy was a very 
sick child emotionally, and needed 
special psychiatric care. I wrote to 
his welfare agency and they began 
making arrangements to send him 
to an institution for “disturbed chil¬ 
dren." But now that the decision 
was made, we couldn’t bear to let 
him go! 

Incha said, “Oh, Mother, you 
wouldn’t do such a thing! Don’t 
send him away.” 

“Yes, give him another chance,” 
Trotcha pleaded. “He’s a good kid 
when he isn’t cuckoo! ’’ 

So w'e tried again. We kept him 
because we loved him, because we 
believed he was a truly superior per¬ 
son underneath his disturbed sur¬ 
face. Wc felt that his explosive 
behaviour was only a temporary 
phase, and—if we could just live 
through it—he would straighten out 
hv and bv. 

And gradually Tinchy’s outb^'eaks 
did appear to be coming less fre 
queiitly. Sometimes he w^nt a whole 
week without one. And, another 
mark of progress, there were two 
things now that could soothe Tinchy 
and relieve his nervous tension. 

We had given him a pet white 
rabbit, and when the world went 
wrong Tinchv would sit cuddling 
the rabbit and talking endlessly to it 
in his “secret language." His other 
source of ctftnfort was a big plush 
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soldicr-boy doll, one of those sou¬ 
venirs you win on a seaside promen¬ 
ade. Although Tinchy was ii he 
would take this old doll to bed with 
him and whisper his troubles to it, 
and usually fell asleep peacefully 
I hugging it in his arms. We grew 
fond of the Steadfast Plush Soldier. 
Sometimes we could even get 
Tinchy to accept it as a substitute 
for his toy guns, when, in a rage, 
he threatened murder! 

But for a long time, if Tinchy’s 
jtemper once got well under way, we 
found nothing to stop it. Then I 
made a discovery. One hot summer 
night when Trotcha urged him to 
wash his dirty bare feet before get¬ 
ting into bed, his anger reached hur- 
ric^ane force. I lost my temper too, 
seized the broom and whacked him 
with the handle. This was the lan¬ 
guage he understood. He stopped 
screaming, washed his feet, scram¬ 
bled into bed and lay quiet. The old 
broom handle really did the trick. 

“My goodness, Mother! ” said 
Trotcha, aghast. “You and your 
broomstick! Why, you’re a regular 
old witch!” 

“Well, I bewitched him, didn’t 
I?” I asked, and it seemed so, for 
after that Tinchy actually settled 
down to steady improvement— 
though he was by no means per¬ 
manent! v sanctified. 

_ * 

The truth is, you wasted your 
breath if you tried to reason gently 
with this child when he was “bad.’" 
Y 0 I 1 hade to whack him. That 
sounds brutal but \ on must remem¬ 


ber that he had lived in a brutal 
place where, he often bragged, he 
got a beating every day. “I was the 
bad one,” he confessed to me long 
afterwards, with a spark of pride in 
his eyes. Unless you hit him he 
thought you didn’t mean what you 
said. 

That first summer with Tinchy 
was not wholly filled with warfare, 
though. There was plenty of fun 
and affection for him. He learned 
to swim and sail. He made friends 
with other children and they all 
played riotous games together. At 
the end of the day Tinchy Went to 
bed both tired and happy. 

inchy’s tantrums grew fewer 
during those happy days at the sea¬ 
side. Once he surprised us with a 
three-week stretch of peace. Just 
before the end of the summer, how¬ 
ever, he blew up into the worst ex¬ 
plosion of all. It was his final all-out 
tantrum, although we couldn’t 
know it then. 

I was busy at the shack that after¬ 
noon when the others went tD the 
beach. Suddenly the phone rang: it 
was Trotcha, phoning from a hot- 
dog place on the promenade. 

“Tinchv has just had the grand 
tantrum to end all tantrums,” she 
said, “and I’ve sent him home with 
Dave, screaming like a fire siren. He 
bit my arm like a sabre-toothed 
tiger all the way from my shoulder 
to my wrist before Dave ran up and 
smacked him away.” 

“What started him off 
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\ “Why, he wanted to go into the 
ocean and I stopped him. It’s too 
^dangerous today—that surf’s on a 
rampage and he can’t swim well 
enough to battle with it.’’ 

When the boys arrived I said, 
“Well, Tinchy, what’s your side of 
• the story? Trotcha says the ocean is 
too rough today, and she’s a strong 
swimmer.” 

“Water ist not too rrrough for 
me,” he boasted, trilling his r’s 
defiantly. “I be strrronger than 
‘Trotcha, and strrronger than Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean.” 

“Oh,” 1 said. “And stronger than 
1 am too, I suppose.” 

“Yes. I be strrronger than you, 
too.” 

When 1 was young my elder 
brother taught me some jujitsu. It 
has proved useful several times and 
it came in handy that day. No 
sooner had this defiant boy sneered 
at me than I threw him on the floor 
so hard and fast that he skidded 
across the room on his shoulder 
blades and came to a stop with a 
whack against the wall. 

He lay there a moment, blinking. 
Then he said, “How you do dat?” 

“That’s my secret. So vou think 
you are stronger than I am, do 
you?” 

He got up and answered slowly, 
“No. I be not so strrrong as you. 
But I be strrronger than ocean.” 

“This 1 must see,” I answered. 

I put him in my car and we drove 
fi|^t back tQ the beach. We looked 
at the surf. It was very rough. 


“I nicht go in,” he said. “Too 
rough now.” 

“Oh yes, you will!” I took him 
firmly by the neck and the scat of 
his bathing trunks and, kicking off 
my shoes, I rushed him into the 
surf, even though I had all my 
clothes on. He screamed as huge 
waves hit him. This was the water 
treatment on a giant scale! The surf 
was thunderous but I churned along 
dragging our gasping and choking 
rebel. David convoyed us, swim¬ 
ming anxiously alongside. Finally I 
pulled the howling Tinchy through 
the fcxim and turned him loose out 
beyond the breakers where the 
water was calmer. 

“Now go ahead and swim, you’re 
so .strong,” I dared him. 

“Take me out, take me out!” he 
gargled piteously, as he kept tread¬ 
ing water frantically. “I vill die! I 
be not so strrrong as ocean. Oh, take 
me out! lake me out queeeecckly, 
queeeecckly! ” 

I held his chin up out of water 
and said, “Will you tell Trotcha 
she was right, and you arc soriy you 
were bad and you bit her?” 

“V^es! I tell!” 

“All right, then,” and 1 took him 
under one arm and swam in.. 

When we reached the beach 
Trotcha ran down to meet us. 
Tinchy walked straight up to her 
and said, “You be rrright unt I be 
sowrrrong! Ist too rrrough for me. 
I could not swim. 1 be not strrrong 
as ocean. 1 sorrrry 1 be bad to you.” 

Then he kissed the arm he had 
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llHtten. It was the first time he couid 
^^ring himself to admit that he was 
!, i^ong and apologize. That was a 
l«cal step forward. 

Then Tinchy turned to me and 
:h(H:iccd what a dripping mess 1 was. 
-He put out his hand and patted my 
i’wet dress and said, “I sorry I get 
v;you wet, but,” he added, “I learn. 
/ learn!" 

Understanding such as that made 
it possible to have patience with 
him and even to find real pleasure 
in teaching him, although .some¬ 
times the teaching was rugged! 

One of the last .sunny afternoon.s 
of those holidays I noticed Tinchy 
standing at the edge of the water 
in his blue bathing trunks, looking 
out to sea. His skin was a beautiful 
golden tan, and his fair hair was 
bleached tow white, but the striking 
thing about him was that he stood 
as erect as a soldier, shoulders back, 
head held high, chin up. He looked 
like a free man and a happy one. 
Unconsciously, he had straightened 
up physically as he began to 
straighten out emotionally. 

SCHOOL began that autumn 
we transferred Tinchy to the state 
school in our street. He needed 
friends in the neighbourhood so 
that he could pul down roots and 
feel that he belonged there. Then, 
too, it seemed better not to have him 
in the same school with me: 1 did 
not want Tinchy to feel tied to my 
apron strings. I cut my teaching 
time to thVefe days a week, how- 


I 

ever, in order not to neglect him. 

Tinchy was put in the Fifth 
CJradc, among the ten-year-olds, 
which was noi too far ahead to dis¬ 
courage him, nor so far behind as to 
insult his 12 -year-old manhood. He 
started the year enthusiastically and 
came home to report, “We write 
stories in school. We must about 
holiday tell—all what we do.” 

He produced his composition, 
rather crumpled, from his hip 

• IS .SOMR 1 LERN SUM UND PLA 
WALIBAL UND HORCHOUS,” 

“Read it out loud,” we begged. 

“Okay. Savs, This summer I learn 
to swim and play volleyball and 
horseshoes." 

He regarded his masterpiece with 
pride and inquired, “You think .so, 
I write waliwcll?” 

“Very, very well!” we applauded. 

Our boy was happy at school until 
one day when a Latvian woman 
visited the class. It was suggested 
that she and Andris carry on a con¬ 
versation so that all the children 
could hear the foreign language 
spoken. Tinchy stood up and 
bowed, delighted to show off in 
front of the class. Then a dreadful 
thing happened—neither of them 
could understand a word the other 
was saying! And then the guest an¬ 
nounced, in English, “This boy docs 
not speak Latvian.” 

It was a horrible experience for 
I'inchy. He had boasted to his 
friends, in all good faith, that he 
spoke Latvia^!, Russian and German 
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—but now the visitor had made 
•him lose face before the class. He 
-burst into tears, and screamed, “I 
speak my lafnguage and you 
l^now nothing!*' Then he raced 
home, sobbing and seeking comfort. 

■ The next morning he was in a 
savage mood. When his teacher 
asked him to do some everyday task 
he snapped, “I nicht vill!” Gently 
she told him that he must, or else— 

“So what?” he yelled. “You make 
me sickntired! ” 

Before noon the school office sent 
for me to come and take him home. 
He was round-shouldered and 
scowling when I got there, “So! 
You come to cut my neck off?” he 
sneered. “Go ’head. Beat me with 
brrroom. I care not. You make me 
sickndred.” 

When we reached home I did not 
“cut his neck off.” Instead I ki.s.scd 
him and gave him his Steadfa.st 
Plush Soldier, also a jam sandwich 
and a glass of milk. 

His defiance melted, "I know not 
why I be so bad I ” he wailed. 

After this incident he sutTcred a 
severe .setback in his English and in 
his behaviour. Whenever Tinchy 
became emotionally disturbed his 
English suffered such a reversal that 
often he could sjieak only a hope¬ 
less sort of gibberish. Then it would 
be days before he could regain what 
he had lost. 

His emotional, upheavals were re¬ 
flected in still another way—he 
retreated ipto three sets of under¬ 
wear! It scerns that this was an old 


D.P. custom. In vain we explained 
that, while it had been cold, in 
wartime Europe, America’s peace¬ 
time steam heat made so many 
clothes unnecessary. You might as 
well have tried to persuade a turtle 
to discard its shell. As Tinchy grew 
happy with us, he weaned himself 
of this habit, one garment at a time, 
but he would put them all back on 
again if he felt forlorn. 

LL THIS Ti.ME Tinchy made .little 
headway at learning to read. He 
would not study at home or let me 
help him. Thus handic.ipped at 
school, and knowing that he was 
inferior in lesscms, he tried tc build 
up a feeling of superiority by acting 
tough. Every day he fought, and 
every day he was beaten to a pulp. 
I tried to teach him not to fight, 
but it was hopeless, and at last, in 
despair, I said, “My goodness, if 
you must fight; it does seem as if, 
just once, you could win.” 

This was a bad thing to say. The 
next day he armed himself with his 
German knife, announcing, “To¬ 
day I kill that boy! ” 

I was terrified. It was only after 
the greatest effort that I got him to 
leave the knife at home and promise 
not to fight that boy at all. 

Now there was this about 
Tinchy: if he once gave you his 
word he kept it. You could depend 
on that. So he most honourably did 
not fight that particular boy. “I 
fight another one,” he reported that 
night. “Youvire not mad?” 
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He observed an armistice for a 
Awhile after that, but not for long, 
and his classroom behaviour became 
worse. At last I suggested that the 
teacher send home a note reporting 
on his conduct every day. No sooner 
was this system instituted than he 
t^gan to take pride in bringing 
home good reports and as time went 
on they became better and better. 

At home, meanwhile, Tinchy par¬ 
ticularly loved to work with tools. 
He saved up out of his allowance 
to buy them, and every chisel, saw 
and screwdriver was cherished and 
put in safekeeping as if it were a 
crown jewel. He even salvaged my 
husband’s old ones, tenderly rub¬ 
bing off the rust and keeping them 
safe with his. “I take care of your 
father’s tools for him,” he told me. 
The word “husband” was missing 
from his vocabulary. 

Tinchy mended everything that 
was broken about the house—loose 
banisters in the staircase, torn 
screens, leaky taps—he even mend¬ 
ed the front doorbell, which hadn’t 
worked for years. When 1 asked 
him how he knew how to do so 
many things, he said, “I look, I 
think, then I do.” 

One reason he liked our house 
was Ixrcausc it wasn’t too perfect. 
The more he worked at patching it 
up, the more the “Cicntle House” 
seemed to belong to him. And, the 
more I didn’t ask him to do, the 
more tasks he imposed on himself. 
Hard tasks, too, like cleaning out 
the cellar a‘nd attic, or nailing shin¬ 


gles over a leak in the garage roof. 
Nor did he balk at menial tasks. 
He felt that the rubbish, for in¬ 
stance, was his responsibility. If I 
started to take it out he’d call, 
“No bother, I feex. Lst my yob.” 

There was only one job against 
which he drew the line. He would 
not polish his shoes! Nothing we 
said could move him; he would 
not shine his shoes without a battle. 
Often David, too softhearted, did 
it for him and never took offence 
when Tinchy left his shoes outside 
his door at night, saying imperi¬ 
ously, “Shine, Dave.” 

“Yes, your Majesty!” Dave would 
joke. 

Over and over again people had 
assured u.s, “He’ll turn out all right 
if you just love him enough.” We 
did love him, but I believed he 
would re.illy find himself when he 
loved tis. This he now began to do; 
I think he had just liked us before. 

He showed his growing fondness 
in the way he worried about my 
health and safety. When i stayed 
in bed one week-end with a horrible 
cold he ran his legs off waiting on 
me, dashing upstairs every hour on 
the hour with orange juice. He 
lugged up trays with mv breakfast 
and lufich which he prepared very 
ably by himself. He shrugged away 
my thanks, saying earnestly, “Your 
father is dead and I vill take care of 
you.” 

Tinchy always had “personality 
plus.” One of the pleasantest things 
about him was the way he ran to 
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meet me when I uime home, giving 
greeting and response to my news 
or problems “What you may 
want?” he would alwavs ask “Any¬ 
thing, I can get It?” I had made 
him welcome, so he always wel¬ 
comed me. 

But as the compassionate side of 
Tinchy’s nature was not ilwa\s in 
evidence, you never knew what to 
expect of him Once in the de id of 
night I woke up to sec him stealthily 
ciecpmg into rnv room Wirnings 
about “Watch out th it he docsn t 
stick a knife in voii' H ishcd to my 
mind I pretended to be .islet p but 
watched him closelv, wondering 
what the little 1 ISC il w is up to now 

He tiptoed to m\ bed in the d irk 
and I said, ‘Whit iic voii doing 
Tinchy?” 

He held something in his inns 
It was a blanket from his bed He 
spread it over me “It is cold and 
I cover you up, cosy and warm,’ 
he said 

That was the ne nest he ever came 
to St ibbing me 

I ’IV vs SI \R 11 INC to see how the 
least change Irom the t iniiliai could 
undermine I inchv ncivoiisK One 
dav Tiotcha dccidtd lo bm a tele 
vision set, and hv the time 1 inthv 
got home the tiirniturc hid iltt idv 
been shifted to mik« room for n 
He wis stiicktn with tenor 

ou spoil in\ home * I do not 
know It anv more' 

He cried so hard in siuh icil 
grief th It fve put evervthing hack 


in the old places and left it that way 
for 24 hours. Then we pretended 
not to know how the television wires 
could be connected with incon¬ 
veniently placed wall points This 
challenged him 

“1 feex,” he said, and in his in 
Iciest in the problem he forgave 
the television for “spoiling” his 
home Soon he became its most 
II dent devotee 

Of course we were afraid that 
ill the shooting on the TV screen 
would undo his nerves still further 
But he was shrewd and cool about 
It. and onlv laughed at me when I 
objected to all the bang bang “No 
worrv. Missis, he said “Men be 
not rncillv deid It just a game 
Not leal 

I hen one evening I siw the dif 
tcrcncc Scenes fioiii the Koican 
W ir appeared on the seieen, and 
I inch knew thit this wis the leal 
thing Thu night he could not sleep 
hut came into my room, his eyes 
hi lek ind gl issy with fe ir, ind 
i hmhed up on my bed 

W ir 1 st so hid he < ricd “Ycju 
ki nw not how bid • I didn’t know 
before th it w u might come to 
Amtnc i * 

He hounded wildly up in bed 
ind shnllccl ‘ If w ir ccmit to Amer 
ic i 1 vill nkc hre id knife ind st»tk 
It, so light in m\ heart' I nicht 
vill live through mother war and 
this 1 mean' 

He wis onlv i lavcarc^ld bov. 
hut he soimeltd vers old 

1 01 ihis reason he wis under too 
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much petticoat rule at home and at 
school. I saw to it that he joined a 
Boy Scout troop, and in Scout 
activities he also found satisfactions 
that he had not found elsewhere 
The first time Tinchy was supposed 
to camp out over the week end, 
however, he was reluctant to go 
The thought of “sleeping on 
grrround where snakes cat me” 
made him backslide and he started 
out wearing, cautiously, two pairs 
of underpants This showed dehnitc 
progress since his three pants cia 
As he stepped out on the verandah 
he paused, put out his hand and 
stroked the verandah railing Then 
he spoke, almost in blank verse 
“Good bye, horse, my dear dear 
house, you are my home Try to be 
here when I get back You are a 
gentle house ” 

“What IS a gende house ? ” I asked 
Tinch was indignant “How is 
this, you do not understand Eng 
lish? A gentle house is a place 
wheie people arc kind uni it is a 
place where you feel so safe 
It was the best complimtnt our 
old house ever had • 

»NCHY had kept his temper so 
well for a long time now thii i 
little backsliding was to be cx 
pceted It came in December, when 
Trotcha unintentional!) set him off 
by urging him to polish his shoes 
He erupted like a volcano and be 
gan screeching in his old, bad wav, 
“I /ant not* 1 nicht vill* I nicht 
villl” ‘ 


This time / flew into a temper 
and shouted, “Oh, you mck will, 
eh? Well, let me tell you some 
thing, mister * Christmas is coming 
and 1 do not intend to have it spoil 
ed by you and your Nick Willies* 
Nick Willie this and Nick Willie 
that* Just vou try one more little 
Nick Willie and out you go and all 
your Nick Willies with you, and 
we’ll have some peace around here* 
To my great surprise, he burst 
out laughing 

“Nick Wilhe * ” he laughed “Ha, 
ha • Nick Willie, that be so funny*” 
md he went into such a fit of gig 
gles that he rolled over and over on 
the rug, waving his legs m convul 
sions of merriment 
Then and there Nick Willie 
‘ died a laughing ” 

In spite of Tinchy’s encouraging 
progress, he still fought all through 
his Fifth Grade year In the spring 
of 1951 , before Tinchy went to Scout 
camp for the summer, I made up 
my mind to t ikc him to a psychia 
trist to see if his fighting could be 
stopped Cjciting his co operation 
was easier th in we expected One 
div when he cam" home from 
school weeping ind covc'-cd with 
mud, I asked, exisfcrited, 
do you fight so much ^ ” 

“1 know not ’ he moaned ‘ I 
be so mad all the ime it makes 
my head to ache ind I feel like mv 
food IS coming back up out * 

Now was my chance 
“When you had that bad cold 
1 took vou to the doctor and he 
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cured it. If you get so angry that it 
makes you sick, do you want me 
to take you to a doctor to cure the 
‘mad’?” 

‘‘Yes! That be the thing! Take 
me to that mad doctor, quececkly, 
queeeckly! ” It was as easy as that. 

The psychiatrist soon established 
that his rages were only an emotion¬ 
al phase resulting from war experi¬ 
ences, and he proceeded to treat 
Tinchy in his consulting-room, be¬ 
hind closed doors. I have no. idea 
what went on behind those doors, 
but Tinchy went to him once a 
week. Then he went away to camp. 
He did not fight all through the 
summer and he has never had a real 
fight since, nor has he ever again 
felt so “mad” that it made him sick. 


^Xll through the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades Tinchy could not read and 
he still would not try. But he was 
good in arithmetic and actually en¬ 
joyed geography. As a soccer player 
he commanded the boys’ respect 
and, better still, had now developed 
a sense of good sportsmanship. At 
the end of the Sixth Grade year 
Tinchy’s report card read, ‘‘Shows 
better group habits and remarkable 
willingness to take correction.” 

Now we were really getting some¬ 
where ! 

About the only thing on which 
he still refused to take correction 
was the matter of polishing his 
shoes. We rarely bothered him 
about it any more and, though he 
was beginning to stand in front of 
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a mirror to comb his hair, most of 
the time he scuffed around with 
feet like a tramp. 

Seventh Grade got off to a mi¬ 
raculous start. In social-studies class 
they began, either by chance or 
design, with the study of Latvia. 
Now', for the first time, Tinch knew 
more than anybody else in the class. 
Now he was an authority. He sang 
his national anthem in half-rem^- , 
bered Latvian, and if he skipped 
some words nobody knew it. He 
sang v^h so much noise and enthu¬ 
siasm and so far off key that every-,, 
body laughed and he laughed too. 

He knew all about the Baltic 
states! He told the class about life 
over there, but, curiously, his war 
memories were beginning to fade. 
One day he came home and con¬ 
sulted me: “We all have to tell true 
story, and I know not what to tell.” 

‘‘Tell about the Russian soldiers 
with their bayonets, how they made 
all of you burn your Latvian flags in 
a bonfire and you hid yours. That’s 
a wonderful story!” 

“What is this you tell me? I 
remember only one thing about 
those soldiers. They gave us honey 
and it be so good! That I remem¬ 
ber, no bayonets.” 

“Oh, Tinch, you couldn’t forget 
that. Many a time you told us how 
all vou children marched out of 
Latvia waving little Latvian flags, 
then the Russians made you march 
past a big bonfire and throw your 
flags in the fire, and you all cried 
and cried and were «o* afraid of 
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the long sharp knives on their guns, “Then I cannot go,’* Tinchy told 
but you hid your flag-*’ me. “She say only temily.” 

“In my mathematika book!” he “Well, you’re family!” I cried, 
cut in. “Now I know! I hid my “Of course you are going, they ex¬ 
flag in schoolbook. Ha, 1 fool those pcct you! ” 

Bolshevikis! Now comes back! “What is this?” he cried in 

Ha!” And his face puckered into amazement. “You mean it? I am 

a ferocious scowl at this recollection, really family?'’ He capered with de- 

How merciful it was that, as time light. “Always I want brother,” he 

went on, the memories of blood said. “Now look! I have twin 
and steel were pushed to the back brothers! What you think of that?” 

his mind and pleasant thoughts Beginning with the second term 
lined up in front. However, I felt in the winter of ’ 53 , Tinchy did 

that it was a good thing for him to not require so much help in having 

recall this one story and tell it in his lessons read to him. “I have real 
school. People thought of him as home now and I am family. Now I 
“that Russian boy,” and too often am happy. Now I will learn your 
he had been tormented by shouts English and now T will read.” 

of “Yah! Little Stalin! Go back to There was the answer. In the 
Moscow!” He put an end to it that second term Tinchy achieved the 
day by telling how he had defied six-weeks honour roll three times 
the armed Red guards and carried in a row. He got his name in the 
the flag of Latvia triumphantly out school paper for doing it, which 
right under their noses. both amazed and thrilled him. 

Tinchy’s academic success in the More important though, to Tinchy’s 
study of the Baltic states continued way of thinking at least, was his 

triumphantly into Scandinavia, appointment that year to be a play- 

Germany and the Netherlands. It ground safety officer, 
restored his soul to be at the head As badge of office, Tinch> wore a 
of the class for a change* All of a gorgeous blue-and-gold arm band, 
sudden it became very important So proud was he of this band that 
to him to do well in his lessons, he wore it at home as well as at 



Now there was no more balking 
about studying at home. 

^^M^eanwhile, Tinchy’s sense of 
security rose. It received a boost 
from my sister, who gave a birthday 
dinner for her twin boys, Ritchie 
and Charlie. “We’re just having the 
family and nobody else,” she said. 


school, and on the fir.st night he 
even wore it on his oyjamas^o bed 
But Tinchy’s new authority went 
to his head and one day when he 
spotted a big i 4 -year-oid illegally 
riding his bike over the school play-' 
ground, he ordered him to “Get off 
your bike! I give you ticket!” An¬ 
noyed by Tinchy’s bossy tone of 
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voic^ the ortendc- tore the ticket 
up and iking the pieces on the grass. 
^■‘You can’t give me a ticket,” he 
said, ‘i’m a student-government 
officer!” And the others in the 
crowd backed him up. 
f ”1 care not!" shrilled Young Eu 
rope. “All are the same, you can 
knock people down with bicvclc 
accident like anvb(xlv else.” And 
he marched indignantlv off to the 
headmaster's otficc. 

A student conference was called 
to discuss the matter, 'rinchy, it 
was decided, was right in principle, 
but he infuriated others bv the 
► unbearable Prussian arrogance of 
his commands. If he had been less 
pompous the i4-yearold might have 
obeyed him. So while the matter 
of “special privilege” was settled t(j 
Tinchy’s complete satisfaction, he 
himself was called down for his 
bossin 's. 

He had met democraev head on * 

T WAS in the spring ol m;52 
that the Scouts were told to })re|)are 
for the julv 1953 National |ainhr)ree 
in (. .alitorIlia. 'I'inchv c]ualijled to 
go because he rated high in caiiiji 
ing, had excellent character recorn 
mendations by this tiiiK-, and 
furthermore was within two badges 
of Eagle Scout, the highes^t honour 
rank. So I signed him up. 

“\Vc w,int vou to go, Tinchv. You 
will see how big and beautiful 
America is. You will find that parts 
of it are just as beautiful a'- (ier- 
mapY." „ 


Tinchv was doubtful about this, 
hut he was willing to work and 
earn as much as po.s.siblc of the $350 
rcc|uired for the trip. Work was 
something he liked! 

At last the great day came. 
Everything was p.icked and ready, 
'fhen at the last minute he confided 
in me. “I must tell you something. 
I am not going in any boat under 
that big Falls I sec in the films." 
“Whv. Tinchv, the others will.” 
"I c.irc not. Too dangerous. And 
I am not sv/imming in Pacific.” 
His eyes held a mischievous twin¬ 
kle as he .said, “I think so, maybe 
I am not so strrrong as Pacific 
Ocean! ” 

MaiJghcd. 

"And 1 tell you another thing,” 
he said. “This crrrazv Salt Lake 
I hear about, I am not going in that 
- go 'head, he mad. Now 1 tell you 
suinethiiig else and vou he madder. 

I will not go near hot water jump¬ 
ing up out of ground higher than 
house. And I will nf)l even get out 
ot bus to look at those live wild 
bears in dial Yellow Park.” 

“lUii, I'ini-bv, what's the use of 
going il c<»ii won't ckj anything or 
IfKtls at aii'vtlung on the frip.^” 

He laugiud. “I will tell vou the 
truth, M.i’.iin. I’m scared. / {/r/; 
chukenl" 

(le laughed .igaiii. He was not 
having .1 rt turri of the Nick Willies, 
he was simpl, .icJmilting that he 
w.is afr.iid of the Wild West. 
.Nevertheles.s, he went off in high 
spirits with his troop .i9|!. .ijnst .is he 
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turned to climb aboard the special 
prain, he said, “Good-bye, Ma’am. 
I will tell you something else. I am 
just a little bit homesick for you. I 
wish I will see you tomorrow. But 
I will write every day.” 

'EFORE we knew it, Andris was 
due home again. I met his train. 
Among all the crowd of Scouts and 
prents he saw me, far down the 
long platform, and came racing to 
fling himself violently into my arms, 
hugging and kissing me fervently, 
and telling me his adventures. 

“Now, Ma’am,” he said, “I will 
tell you something and you will 
be glad. I go in boat to Falls. I 
swim in Pacific. 1 swim in Big Salty 
Lake. It is true you cannot sink. I 
sit on that water and I lean back, 
like in a chair, and 1 read a map 
to see where I am sitting. True! 
You laugh! 1 watch hot jwater 
yump so high qs house in Yellow 
Park and I see wild bears and I am 
not afraid! I get all over being 
chicken! What you think of that?” 

“Oh, Tinchy, that’s wonderful! I 
think it’s grand!” 

“You want hear more? Well, I 
not fight with any boy at Jamboree. 
If I feel mad coming, I keep my big 
trap vshut. How you like that?” 

“I like it fine!” 

“Well, now, 1 tell you something 
else and this be so funny you will 
laugh! I polish shoes now. I polish 
like mad! ” 

I did laugh and it delighted him. 

“Scouts rfiust have inspection 


every day,” he explained. “Shoes 
must shine”—^he shrugged his 
shoulders--“so I plish. Why not? 
But this thing 1 tell you now is 
funny. 1 spend all my money for 
Christmas presents, so, I see boys 
do not like to plish shoes, I say I 
will polish them, you py me. 1 
plish so many, I get so much 

money, listen-” He shook the 

change in his pocket and laughed. 
“More in my wallet! ” 

“Why wouldn’t vou ever do it '* 
before?” J asked. 

“Because in Germany I mu.st 
polish officers’ boots. I hate it! I 
plish, plish, polish, and if 1 do 
not rrrub harrrd I am hit. So I say, 
when I go to America never will I 
let anybody ma\e me polish shoes 
again all my life. I polish them now, 
but nobody make me. I do it myself, 
and I polish my own shots too. 
Look.” 

“Beautiful!” I praised him. 

“So now I have seen America 
and have one more thing to tell 
you. America is buttifal, I think I 
stay. You want me to go back to 
Latvia or you rather I keep here?” 

“Here!” 1 said. Then I laughed, 
and he laughed too as I answered, 

“/ lil^e, / f^eepl" 

So today, after four years in his 
Gentle House, there stands Andris, 
straight and tall, 15 years old now 
and no longer displaced but very 
much at home; glad at last to face 
life. Whatever his career may be, it 
is certain that it will be an honour¬ 
able one—and it won’t be dull! 
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